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represented  in  tbo  Imperial  Councils,  aa  Jiatinct  from  political 
parties,  so  that  relations  may  be  establiahed  throughout  the  Empire 
based  npon  sincerity,  continuity  and  knowledge." 

Peraonally  I  was  sorry  that  the  Transvaal  Progreaaives  had  not 
reserved  the  place  of  honour  in  their  manifesto  for  South  African 
federation  instead  of  Imperial  Organisation  :  for  I  thought  they 
■were  patting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Upon  my  hypothesia, 
Imperial  Organisation  recognises  only  national  Governments,  not 
provincial  Governments.  Theoretically,  therefore,  the  Premiers  of 
the  several  South  African  Colonies  have  no  more  right  to  sit  in 
Imperial  Conference  than  the  Premiers  of  the  Australian  States  cr 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  or  even  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council ;  all  of  whom  represent  the  local -government  sub- 
divisions  of  a  national  unit.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  no  doubt 
better  that  South  Africa  should  be  represented  by  the  local 
Premiers  than  by  a  single  representative  without  any  executive 
power  at  all.  The  above  is  not  a  merely  academic  criticism  of  the 
present  illogical  compromise.  Practical  evils  of  a  serious  character 
may  easily  follow  from  the  representation  of  local  authorities  in 
Imperial  Conference.  For  example,  in  1899  the  Pacific-Cable 
partnership  was  finally  arranged.  The  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  New  Zealand  negotiated  as  single-nation  States,  Australia 
aa  six  Provinces.  Three  of  those  Provinces  joined  the  Cable 
partnership  ;  while  three  stood  out  in  order  to  make  special  terms 
with  "private  enterprise,"  which  was  hostile  to  the  Pacific-Cable 
partnership.  Presently  the  new  Commonwealth,  having  inherited 
all  the  Cable  Agreements  of  the  several  States,  found  that  its 
interests  as  a  partner  in  the  Pacific-Cahle  conflicted  with  its  obli- 
gations to  the  Eastern  Extension  Co.  If  the  Pacific-Cable  project 
could  have  been  allowed  to  wait  until  the  Australian  States  became 
a  single-nation  State,  tlie  present  difl^lcuttiea  would  not  have 
arisen.  Probably  the  Cable  ring  will  seek  to  block  the  extension 
of  the  State-owned  system  to  South  Africa  by  precisely  similar 
tactics. 

So  much  for  the  impoi;tance  of  South  African  Federation  in  order 
to  complete  the  national  units  of  Imperial  Organisation,  But 
regarded  as  a  policy  of  purely  South  African  mtereat,  Federation 
itself  would  do  more  than  any  kind  of  advisory  council  to  restrict 
the  openings  for  Imperial  interference.  For  example,  recently 
our  Government,  through  rfo  fault  of  its  own,  became  entangled 
in  the  South  African  railway  controversy ;  and  in  Cape  Colony  I 
found  an  angry  impression  that  the  Imperial  authorities  were 
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taking  siiJoB  unjustly  with  Natal.  A  railway  or  a  customa  deadlock, 
in  which  one  or  other  of  the  Colonies  might  he  tempted  to  invoke 
Imperial  intervention,  ia  quite  conceivabts  even  after  the  new 
Colonies  get  responsible  government ;  bat  not  after  the  creation  of 
a  close  national  union. 

Then  aa  regarda  the  very  difBcult  Native  question,  if  one  Colony 
thinks  that  the  administration  of  its  neighbour  is  re-acting  un- 
favourably upon  its  own  Native  population,  it  cannot  bring  pressare 
upon  that  neighbour  except  through  the  Colonial  Office.  This 
possibility  of  Imperial  friction  liltewiae  would  be  eliminated  by  a 
federal  union  which  included  the  nationahsation  of  Native  affairs. 

The  Native  question  is  regarded  by  South  Africans  generally  aa 
domestic.  In  connection  with  the  Natal  crisis  the  argument  was 
advanced  by  our  Government  that  the  Native  question  was  Imperial 
in  character,  because  in  the  last  resort  our  taxpayers  might  be 
called  upon  to  provide  military  assistance.  I  was  in  Natal  at  the 
lime,  and  observed  that  the  first  effect  of  our  ofGcial  pronounce- 
ment was  to  inspire  the  more  earnest  South  Africans  with  a  deter* 
mination  to  suppress  the  disaffection  without  Imperial  aid.  Later 
on  I  attended  an  enthusiastic  public  meeting  in  Johannesburg, 
which  hadj,been  called  by  the  Mayor  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the 
Transvaal  Government  to  assist  Natal  with  a  military  force.  Here 
I  thought  that  our  pronouncement  was  being  answered  in  the  same 
spirit  as  in  Natal.  Personally  I  cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of 
any  Native  rising  which  United  South  Africa  could  not  auppress ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  regard  the  Native  question  as  Imperial  by 
reason  of  its  mihtary  danper. 

To  my  mind  the  only  circumstance  which  brings  the  Native  ques- 
tion within  the  Imperial  category  is  that  Basutoland  and  certain 
other  Native  territories  are  directly  administered  by  the  British 
Government,  which  therefore  has  the  interest  of  a  neighbour  in 
the  Native  affairs  of  adjacent  Colonies.  Dut  this  circumstance  also 
may  be  eliminated  when  United  South  Africa  proves  by  its  en- 
lightened federal  treatment  of  the  Natives  that  the  Crown  Protec- 
torates may  safely  be  transferred  to  its  care.  Thus  Routh  African 
Federation  may  eventually  remove  the  Native  question  from  the 
category  of  Imperial  questions, 

Another  question  which  nearly  all  South  Africans  regard  as 
domestic  is  Chinese  Labour,  The  argument  that  the  fact  of  Crown 
administration  in  the  new  Colonies  baa  made  the  question  Imperial 
is  met  by  (he  argument  that  the  avowed  intention  of  the  late 
British  Government  was  to  treat  the  Transvaal  aa  a  self-governing 
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Nigeria,         Northern  :        William 
Wallace,   Esq.,   C.M.G.,   Zun- 
geru. 
Nigeria,  Southern  :  Hon.  Mr.  Justice 
J.  Winkfield,  Calabar. 
C.  V.  Bellamy,  Esq.,  M.Inst.C.E., 
Lagos. 

Orange    River  Colony  :  C.  P.  Beck, 

Esq.,  Bloemfontein. 
Rhodesia  :  Thomas     Stewart,     Esq., 
M.B.,  CM.,  Salisbury. 
Captain     J.    C    Jesser     Coope, 

BULAWAYO. 

Seychelles  :    H.E.  W.  E.  Davidson, 

Esq.,  C.M.G. 
Straits  Settlements:  E.  L.  Brock- 
man,  Esq.,  Singapore. 
Transvaal  :    C.  K.   McCallum,  Esq., 
Johannesburg. 
Cecil  E.  Hawes,  Esq.,  Pretoria. 

Trinidad  :  P.  Carmody,  Esq.,  F.LC, 
F.C.S.,  Port  op  Spain. 

Uganda  Protectorate  :  George  Wil- 
son, Esq.,  C.B.,  Entebbe. 

Windward  Islands  :  Hon.  P.  A. 
Ongley,  M.L.C,  St.  George's, 
Grenada. 
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To  provide  a  place  of  meeting  for  all  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Colonies  and  British  India,  and  others  taking  an  interest 
in  Colonial  and  Indian  affairs ;  to  establish  a  Beading  Boom  and 
Library,  in  which  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  may  be  constantly  available,  and  a  Museum 
for  the  collection  and  exhibition  of  Colonial  and  Indian  productions ; 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  experiences  amongst  persons  representing 
all  the  Dependencies  of  Great  Britain  ;  to  afford  opportunities  for 
the  reading  of  Papers,  and  for  holding  Discussions  upon  Colonial 
and  Indian  subjects  generally  ;.  and  to  undertake  scientific,  literary, 
and  statistical  investigations  in  connection  with  the  British  Empire. 
But  no  Paper  shall  be  read,  or  any  Discussion  be  permitted  to  take 
place,  tending  to  give  to  the  Institute  a  party  character. — (Bule  I.) 

IPtmbtrx^ip. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Fellows  (who  must  be  British  Subjects), 
Besident  and  Non-Besident,  both  elected  by  the  Council  on  the 
nomination  of  Two  Fellows,  one  of  whom  at  least  must  sign  on 
personal  knowledge.  The  former  pay  an  entrance  fee  of  £S  and 
an  annual  subscription  of  £2  ;  the  latter  an  entrance  fee  of  ^1  1^. 
(which  is  increased  to  £S  when  taking  up  permanent  residence  in  the 
United  Kingdom)  and  an  annual  subscription  of  £1  Is,  (which  is 
increased  to  £2  when  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  more  than  three 
months).  Besident  Fellows  can  compound  for  the  annual  subscrip- 
tion by  the  payment  of  £20,  or  after  five  years'  annual  subscriptions 
of  £2  on  payment  of  £15 ;  and  Non-Besident  Fellows  can  compoimd 
for  the  Non-Eesident  annual  subscription  on  payment  of  JIO. 
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The  privilegeB  of  Fellows,  whose  subscriptions  are  not  in  arrear, 
include  tbe  use  of  the  Institute  building,  which  compriBes  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Smoking  Rooms  ;  a  Library  containing  over  65,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  history,  government,  trade, 
resources  and  development  of  the  British  Colonies  and  India ;  and 
a  Newspaper  Room  in  which  tbe  principal  Journals,  Magazines, 
and  Reviews—Home,  Colonial,  and  Indian— are  regularly  received 
and  filed.  Books  maybe  borrowed  -subject  to  the  Library  Regula- 
tions— and  the  correspondence  of  Fellows  may  be  addressed  to  the 
care  of  the  Institute. 

The  Journal  and  the  Annual  Volume  of  Proceedings  are  forwarded 
to  all  Fellows  whose  addresses  are  known. 

Fellows  are  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  Ordinary  Meetings, 
and  to  introduce  one  visitor ;  to  be  present  at  the  Annual  Conver- 
sazione, and  to  introduce  a  lady.  Tbe  Institute  is  open  on  week- 
days from  10  A.M.  to  8  F.M.,  except  during  August  and  September, 
when  it  is  closed  at  6  p.m. 

The  support  of  all  Britiab  Subjects,  whether  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  or  tbe  Colonies— for  the  Institute  is  intended  lor 
both — is  earnestly  desired  in  promoting  the  great  objects  of  extend- 
ing knowledge  respecting  the  various  portions  of  the  Empire,  and  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  its  permanent  unity. 

Contributions  to  the  Library  will  be  thankfully  received. 

J.   S.   O'HALLORAN, 
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i  IbtqUtatI)  the  sum  of  £  to  the  Royal  Colonial 

Institute,  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  1882,  and  I  declare 
that  the  receipt  of  the  Treasurer  for  the  time  being  of  the  said 
Corporation  shall  be  an  effectual  discharge  for  the  said*  Bequest, 
which  I  direct  to  be  paid  within  calendar  months  after  my 

decease,  without  any  reduction  whatsoever,  whether  on  account  of 
Legacy  Duty  thereon  or  otherwise,  out  of  such  part  of  my  estate  as 
may  be  lawfully  applied  for  that  purpose. 


Those  persons  who  feel  disposed  to  benefit  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  by  Legacies  are  recommended  to  adopt 
the  above  Form  of  Bequest. 
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CERTIFICATE  OF  CANDIDATE  FOR  ELECTION. 


Name 

Title 

Residence 

a  British  subject,  being  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute,  we,  the  undersigned,  recommend  him  as 
ehgible  for  Membership. 

Dated  this  day  of  19 


F.R.C.I.,  from  personal  knowledge. 
F.R.C.I. 


Proposed  19 


Elected  19 
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SESSION    1906-1907. 


FIRST  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  First  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  session  was'beld  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  18, 
1906,  when  a  Paper  entitled  **  Notes  on  Imperial  Organisation  "  was 
read  by  Mr.  Richard  Jebb.  Dr.  G.  R  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  104 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  21  Resident,  83  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows: 

Rt.  Hon,  Lord  Ampthill,  O.CSJ.t  G.C.I.E.,  George  M,  Ballardie,  Alderman 
Arthur  Bennett^  J.P.t  B.  Boss  Clunies,  Arthur  G.  Cole,  C.E.,  Ven,  Arch- 
deacon Charles  V.  P.  Day,  M.A.,  Frank  H.  Dixon,  Thomas  A.  Hill,  M.A., 
J.P.,  Charles  D,  Hoblyn,  Bt.  Hon,  Alfred  Lyttelton,  K.C.,  M.P,,  William  A. 
Mercer,  Frank  B,  Nathan,  Thomas  A,  O^Farrell,  J. P.,  Hon,  Comthwaite  H, 
Bason,  Thomas  Boberts,  Sir  J.  Clifton  Bobinson,  J.P.,  Henry  Vincent  Bowe, 
Thomas  B,  Clarke-Thornhill,  Sir  James  Lewis  Walker,  CLE,,  Maurice  F, 
Wilacm,  C.E.,  T,  Alexander  Wood, 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Edward  Pratt  Barlow  (British  Central  Africa),  Philip  E,  Beeston 
(China),  James  F,  Bevan  (Orange  Biver  Colony),  George  E.  Birch  (Trans- 
vaal), Sidney  A,  Bolton  (Natal),  Bobert  Bonham-Smith  (Southern  Nigeria), 
Francis  H,  Chevallicr  Boutell  (Argentine  Bepublic),  A.  A,  Bodney  Boyce 
(Sudan),  The  Maharaja  Dhiraj of  Burdwan  (India),  Hon,  Colin  H  Campbell, 
K,C,  (Canada),  William  Campbell  (Transvaal),  John  A.  Carpenter  (British 
New  Guinea)^  Lieut-Col,  Lord  Edward  H.  Cecil,  D.S.O,  (Egypt),  Edward 
William  Collins  (Transvaal),  Alfred  Leslie  Cook  (Ceylon),  AdamB.  Creelman, 
K,C,  (Canada),  J,  B,  Balfour  Cunningham  (Transvaal),  Edward  Hamilton 
Dakins  (Southern  Nigeria),  Tom  H.  Davey  (South  Australia),  William  H, 
Davies  (Ceylon),  George  A,  Denny  (Transvaal),  Harry  S.  Denny  (Transvaal), 
James  H,  Douglass  (Cape  Colony),  James  E.  Duff  (Natal),  James  Farrell 
(Victoria),  John  M,  Fretnantle  (Northern  Nigeria),  Gerald  W.  B.  Gabbitas  (Trans- 
vaaX),  Klfred  M,  Gibb  (Federated  Malay  States),  Robert  S.  Godsall,  M.B,,  CM, 
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{Queensland) f  George  H.  Oolledge  {Ceylon)^  Rt.  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of 
Grahamstowny  Melville  Gray  {New  Zealand),  Richard  H.  Harriss  {Trans- 
vaal), John  M.  Hedstrom  {Fiji),  Thonias  R.  Henderson,  C.E,  {Cape  Colony), 
Frank  Holmes  {B'ederated  Malay  States),  Lindow  H,  L.  Hvddart,  M.A., 
M.Inst.  C.E.  {Southern  Nigeria),  Walter  C.  Hutchinson  {St.  Vincent),  Andries 
S.  Hutton  {Cape  Colony),  Captain  A.  E.  Johnson  {Northern  Nigeria), 
Stanley  R.  Jones,  A.R.S.M.,  A.I.M.M.  {Federated  Malay  States),  Frederick 
H.  Jordan  {New  Zealand),  Siegfried  S.  Keyzer  {Cape  Colony),  Jesse  Henry 
Levy  {Orange  River  Colony),  Thomas  W.  Lines  {Canada),  Robert  N.  Lyne, 
F.L.S.,  F.R.G.S.  {Zanzibar),  Archibald  C.  MacDonald  {Transvaal),  Charles 
McDonald  {New  Brunswick),  John  A.  McDougall  {Canada),  William  McRae 
{Fiji),  Captain  Ross  R.  Maguire  {Gold  Coa^t  Colony),  N.  Duncan  Maidman 
{Southern  Nigeria),  Charles  Mattei  {Western  Australia),  David  K,  Michie 
{Ceykni),  George  F.  Moore,  J. P.  {Western  Australia),  Michael  Moses  {Uganda), 
John  Muller,  B.A.  {Cape  Colony),  Thomas  F.  Nunn  {Rhodesia),  Francis 
Oats,  M.L.A.  {Cape  Colony),  Ernest  P.  Pearce  {Orange  River  Colony),  Pro- 
fessor H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  {Cape  Colony),  Bomanjee  D.  Petit 
{India),  Percival  H.  Phillips  {Southern  Nigeria),  William  C.  Pousty 
{Southern  Nigeria),  His  Highness  the  Raja  of  Pudukota  {India),  Walter 
Reid  {Transvaal),  A  Cyril  Ridsdale,  C.E.  {Northern  Nigeria),  Robert  William 
Roberts  {Argentine  Republic),  William  E.  Roberts  {British  North  Borneo), 
John  Ross  Robertson  {Canada),  Samuel  Tulloch  Scott  {Tasmania),  Thomas 
Sheldon  {Cape  Colony),  Charles  A.  Smith  {Cape  Colony),  William  Ferguson 
Smith  {Rhodesia),  Samuel F.  Smithson  {New  Zealand),  Frederick  O.  Stoehr,  M,B» 
{North East  Rhodesia),  Evelyn  M.  O.  Toulmin  {Argentine  Republic),  Francis  D. 
Tyssen  {British  East  Africa),  Arthur  Walker  {Transvaal),  Horace  Weldon 
{Transvaal),  Charles  A.  Wheelwright,  C.M.G.  {Transvaal),  John  William 
Wright  {Cape  Colony),  Pelham  Vernon  Young  {Southern  Nigeria). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books , 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  I  take  the  Chair  this  evening  in  the  unavoid- 
able absence  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  regrets  his  inability 
to  keep  his  engagement  to  be  with  us  owing  to  a  summons  to 
Windsor  to  attend  a  Chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  Since 
our  last  meeting,  the  Institute  has,  I  regret  to  say,  lost  one  of  its 
earliest  friends  and  supporters  by  the  death  of  Lord  Cranbrook. 
Our  Council  at  its  meeting  this  afternoon  adopted  a  resolution  of 
condolence  which  I  shall  now  read,  and  with  which,  I  feel  sure, 
you  will  all  be  in  sympathy : — "  The  Council  of  the  Boyal 
Colonial  Institute  have  heard  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  of  the 
death  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  G.C.S.I.,  a 
distinguished  and  respected  statesman,  who  identified  himself  with 
the  Institute  in  1872  as  one  of  its  Vice-Presidents,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  promotion  of  its  objects  as  long  as  his  health 
permitted.  The  Council  desire  to  offer  to  the  members  of  hig 
family  the  assurance  of  their  sincere  sympathy,'* 
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I  nest  turn  to  a  matter  which  will  have  very  special  interest  for 
'fiTety  member  of  the  Institute.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
twenty  years  ago,  in  1886,  we  raised  a  loan  of  £35,020  to  aseiat 
us  in  acquiring  the  Home  for  the  Institute  which  we  have  since 
occupied  in  Northumberland  Avenue.  It  was  stipulated  at  the 
time  that  repayment  should  be  made  within  a  period  of  forty  years. 
Through  the  exercise  of  our  right  to  anticipate  certain  statutory 
payments,  we  have  already  succeeded,  out  of  our  own  unaided 
resources,  in  freeing  the  premises  from  all  debt  in  one  half  the 
time  previously  agreed  upon.  We  have  thus  saved  more  than 
£15,000  In'interest.  The  final  instalment  was  paid  on  July  1, 
last,  and  the  title  deeds  of  the  freehold  are  now  in  charge  of  our 
bankers.  This  financial  achievement  is,  I  think,  a  matter  on 
which  we  may  warmly  congratulate  ourselves.  It  must  be  a  cause 
of  special  gratification  to  Sir  ]''r6der'icli  Young  and  other  pioneer 
workers  in  the  Institute  who  first  made  the  bold  venture  which 
has  ended  ao  fortunately.  We  believe  that  this  step  opens  the 
way  for  a  further  advance  within  a  short  time.  In  1908  we 
propose  to  resume  possession  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  building 
as  well  as  the  Craven  Street  premises,  now  leased  to  the  Admiralty. 
This  will  more  than  double  the  apace  available  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Institute.  The  Council  are  sanguine  that  such  additional 
facilities  can  thus  be  provided  as  will  widely  extend  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Institute  and  enlarge  its  capacity  for  an  increased 
membership.  Personally,  as  my  colleagues  on  the  Council  know,  I 
am  extremely  desirous  that  a  portion  of  the  additional  space  which 
will  then  be  at  our  command  may  be  used  in  providing  students 
of  Colonial  affairs,  and  writers  upon  Colonial  questions,  with  fuller 
opportunity  to  make  use  of  our  Library,  the  best,  I  believe,  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  one  to  which  we  are  constantly  making 
additions.  I  know  of  few  objects  to  which  we  could  better  direct 
our  efforts.  With  a  few  rooms  set  apart  for  their  use  such 
students  and  writers  would  be  able  not  only  to  make  use  of  our 
Library,  but  also  take  advantage  of  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our 
Librarian,  whose  wide  knowledge  and  unfailing  courtesy  make 
him  one  of  the  most  important  assets  of  the  Institute, 

I  have  now  great  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  the  speaker  of  the 
evening— Mr.  Richard  Jebb.  All  who  have  read  Mr.  -lebb's  work 
on  the  growth  of  Colonial  Nationalism— a  book  which  was  the 
result  of  four  years  of  travel  and  careful  enquiry  throughout  the 
,piie — will  understand  how  much  knowledge  and  what  sound 
,t  Mr.  Jebb  brings  to  the  study  of  Colonial  questions.    He 


I  resuiii  oi 
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Laa  now  just  retarned  from  another  year  of  travel  through  all  the 
Great  Colonies,  and  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  some 
further  results  of  bis  study.  No  doubt  what  he  bas  to  say  to- 
night by  word  of  mouth  will  be  supplementary  to  what  he  has 
already  so  well  said  in  writing.  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  on  the  one 
hand  promise  to  you  much  food  for  thought,  and  on  the  other  to 
Mr.  Jebb  an  attentive  hearing. 
Mr,  Richard  Jebb  then  read  bis  Paper  on 


NOTES   ON   IMPERIAL   ORGANISATION. 

I  HAVE  labelled  this  paper  "  Notes  on  Imperial  Organisation  "  by 
way  of  apologising  for  the  somewhat  fragmentary  character  of  its 
contents.  Having  returned  only  a  few  weeks  ago  from  a  twelve 
months'  tour  through  the  self-governing  Colonies,  I  thought  that 
ray  best  chance  of  interesting  you  this  evening  would  be  by  discuss- 
ing, in  the  hght  of  my  recent  experience,  one  or  two  particular 
questions  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  Imperial  Organisation. 
But  having  myself  approached  those  questions  from  the  standpoint 
of  preconceived  ideas  about  Imperial  Organisation,  I  must  begin 
by  stating  brieSy  what  those  preconceived  ideas  were. 

Nowadays  we  are  all  agreed  that  this  problem  cannot  be  settled 
offhand,  but  only  by  a  process  of  evolution.  Further,  it  seems  now 
to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  essential  difference  of  status 
which  distinguishes  India  and  the  other  Dependencies  from  the 
self-governing  Colonies  has  to  be  recognised  in  any  scheme  for 
more  closely  uniting  the  Empire.  The  recognition  of  this  differ- 
ence mates  it  possible  for  us  to  concentrate  our  attention  for  the 
time  being  upon  the  relatively  urgent  half  of  the  problem,  namely 
the  connection  between  the  autonomous  States  of  the  Empire. 


GE  NEE  All   PkINCIPLES. 

During  the  Canadian  debates  on  Confederation,  some  forty  years 
ago,  Sir  John  Macdonald  is  reported  to  liave  spoken  thus : 
"  England,  instead  of  looking  upon  us  as  a  merely  dependent  Colony, 
will  have  in  us  a  friendly  nation  to  stand  by  her  in  North  America 
in  peace  as  in  war.  The  people  of  Australia  will  be  such  another 
nation.  .  .  .  She  will  be  able  to  look  to  the  nations  in  alliance 
with  her  and  owing  allegiance  to  the  same  Sovereign,  who  will 
assist  her  to  again  meet  the  whole  world  in  arms,  as  she  has  done 
before."    My  own  view  of  the  problem,  althongh  it  is  the  outoome 
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of  personal  observation,  is  precisely  that  of  Sir  Jolin  Maciiouald'a 
prophetic  utterance,  and  therefore  ia  not  in  the  least  a  novel  one. 
I  start  with  tlie  idea  that  the  sentiment  of  a  new  and  individual 
nationality,  in  the  modern  and  political  rather  than  the  racial 
sense  of  the  term,  is  a  growing  and  permanent  characteristic  of 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa :  that  this 
sentiment  already  is  strong  enough  to  wreeli  any  Bcheme  of  Imperial 
Organisation  which  seems  to  antagonise  it :  and  that  it  is  a  senti- 
ment to  bo  welcomed  rather  than  deplored  by  Imperialists,  because 
it  makes  for  the  simultaneous  development  of  distributed  resources 
without  which  the  motto  "  Union  is  Strength  "  seems  comparatively 
fallacious.  I  conceive,  therefore,  that  Imperial  union  ought  to  be 
contemplated  as  a  close  form  of  international  alliance  rather  than 
a  loose  form  of  national  unity;  and  I  try  to  judge  every  specific 
proposal  by  the  standard  of  international  alliance  rather  than  by 
the  standard  of  Imperial  Federation,  using  "federation"  in  the 
American  or  Australian  sense.  Upon  my  hypothesis  the  practical 
question  is  how  to  gradually  develop  the  machinery  requisite  for 
an  international  co-operation  far  more  intituate  and  comprehensive 
than  is  associated  with  the  ordinary  idea  of  alliance. 

The  notion  of  alliance  suggests  that  the  central  principle  of 
Imperial  Organisation  is  to  be  sought  m  a  system  of  consultation 
between  the  governments  of  the  alUed  nations  by  means  of  frequent 
conferences  and  permanent  ambassadors.  As  for  the  former,  we 
already  have  the  principle  of  a  periodic  Colonial  Conference,  which 
it  has  been  proposed  to  designate  hereafter  by  the  more  appropriate 
title  of  Imperial  Conference,  As  for  the  ambassadors,  the  position 
already  occupied  by  Lord  Stratheona  suggests  that  the  office  of 
High  Commissioner  in  London  is  capable  of  further  development. 
If  the  High  Commissioner  of  a  partner  nation  was  a  Privy 
Councillor  he  might  on  certain  occasions  attend  meetings  of  the 
British  cabinet ;  which  ^s  likely  to  remain  the  predominant,  if  not 
always  the  executive,  partner  in  foreign  affairs,  so  long  as  it 
provides  most  of  the  joint  fighting  power  and  controls  the  subject 
dependencies.  If,  in  addition,  the  High  Commissioner  was  a 
minister  in  his  own  government,  holding  a  portfolio  created  for  the 
purpose,  the  result  would  he  to  give  the  Imperial  Conference  a 
continuous  existence  in  London.  During  the  eighties  Sir  Charles 
Tupper,  while  a  member  of  the  Dominion  cabinet,  acted  as  High 
Commissioner  in  London,  with  conspicuous  advantage  to  the 
iidian  interest  in  foreign  affairs.     He  authorises  me  to  say  that 

i  twofold  capacity  then  enabled  him  to  exert  a  much  greater 


influemie  with  the  British  Government  than  lie  could  Lavo  hoped 
to  exert  otherwise. 

The  essence  oE  the  Conference  in  its  present  forni  is  that  it  is 
conhned  to  responsible  ministers  of  national  Governments,  other 
gentlemen  being  admitted  only  hy  the  invitation  of  the  qualified 
members.  Temporary  exceptions  are  the  premiers  of  the  South 
African  Colonies  and  Newfoundland,  representing  local  governments 
which  eventually  must  be  merged  in  national  federations.  By 
this  restriction  of  membership  two  very  important  results  are 
secured.  In  the  first  place,  the  Conference  may  he  said  to  have 
executive  power  ;  namely,  the  power  of  its  individual  members  to 
introduce  legislation  in  their  respective  parliaments,  by  way  of 
carrying  out  those  resolutions  of  the  Conference  in  which  they  have 
concurred.  In  the  second  place,  the  Conference,  so  long  as  it  is 
restrioted  to  responsible  ministers,  is  cotemmious  with  the  national 
govemtiients  collectively  and  not  external  to  them.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  character  of  the  Conference  would  be  radically  changed 
by  the  admission  of  any  members  not  being  responsible  ministers  in 
office,  excepting  the  High  Commissioners  mentioned  above.  In  the 
first  place,  its  peculiar  executive  authority  would  be  threatened  if 
its  reeolutiona  were  carried  by  the  aid  of  members  who  were  noL 
restrained  by  the  same  kind  of  responsibility  as  the  rest.  And 
secondly  the  extension  of  membership  would  place  the  Con- 
ference outside  the  national  governments  collectively,  so  that  it 
would  cease  to  represent  the  principle  of  alliauee  and  would  repre- 
sent instead  ihe  principle  of  federation,  which  does  imply  the 
creation  of  a  body  external  to  the  State  governments.  Therefore, 
those  who  approach  the  problem  of  Imperial  Organisation  from  my 
standpoint  cannot  endorse  the  proposal  to  enlarge  the  membership 
of  the  Conference.  Likewise'  they  will  deprecate  the  proposal  to 
hange  the  title  from  Conference  to  Council,  because  the  former 
seems  more  appropriate  to  the  conception  of  alliance,  and  the  latter 
to  federation. 

Assuming  then  that  the  Imperial  Conference  is  retained  in  its 
present  form,  I  conceive  that  any  additional  machinery  which  may 
prove  necessary  for  specific  purposes,  as  time  goes  on,  ought  to  be 
created  by  and  strictly  subordinated  to  the  Governments  in  Con- 
ference. Of  b<uch  additional  machinery  the  Pacific  Cable  Board  is 
a  true  example.  The  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence  is  not  a  true 
example,  because  it  is  an  offshoot  of  our  insular  Government  rather 
than  the  Conference,  and  therefore  represents  the  principle  of 
national  unification  rather  than  that  of  international  partnership. 
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A  true  example,  which  I  eainestlj'  hope  will  shortly  bo  created, 
would  be  the  Imperial  Intelligence  Office  proposed  by  Sir  t'rederick 
Pollock,  provided  it  is  instituted  und  financed  by  the  Conference, 
Government.  Likewise  the  r^uestion  of  a  permanent 
secretariat  for  the  Conference  can  be  decided  only  by  that  body 
itself.  Possibly  the  importance  of  Bccrecy  in  international  negotia- 
"  in  a  may  be  advanced  as  a  reason  for  limiting  the  scope  of  the 
iretarial  work  in  some  respects. 

Pbepehestiai.  Trade. 

The  first  particular  question  which  I  propose  to  discuss  is  that 
of  Preferential  Trade.  Personally  I  beUeve  in  the  supreme 
Imperial  importance  of  Preferential  Trade,  which  I  regard  as  much 
the  best,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  making  the  Empire  a  living 
everyday  reality  to  the  masses  of  its  people.  I  think  that  we  who 
live  in  this  country  and  are  forced  by  the  burden  of  our  actual 
respouBibility  to  interest  ourselves  continuously  in  Imperial  matters, 
do  not  realise  how  much  tiie  majority  of  our  brethren  over-seas 
are  divorced  in  daily  life  from  Imperial  consciousness.  Their 
Imperlahsm  is  intermittent,  and  to  that  extent  ineffective  ;  the 
Empire  presenting  itself  to  them  as  an  interesting  accident  rather 
than  the  cause  or  source  of  the  national  life  in  which  they  are 
absorbed.  No  doubt  the  provision  of  very  much  cheaper  tele- 
graphic facilities,  reacting  on  the  Colonial  Press,  would  go  far  to 
mitigate  this  undesirable  isolation  of  thought  and  interests.  But 
strongly  as  I  advocate  the  application  of  Imperial  partnership  to  a 
girdle  of  state-owned  cables,  1  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the 
appeal  of  the  Press  to  the  imagination  can  ever  be  a  substitute  for 
the  appeal  of  Preferential  Trade  to  material  interest.  Therefore  I 
regret  having  to  add  my  testimony  that  in  all  the  Colonies  there  is 
a  section  of  Imperialist  opinion,  although  it  seems  to  be  in  a 
minority  everywhere,  which  is  opposed  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  cam- 
paign, on  the  ground  that  the  principle  of  national  independence, 
the  basis  of  Imperial  partnership,  is  threatened  by  it.  The  Colonial 
anti-Chamberlainitea  (if  I  may  be  allowed  that  convenient  term) 
are  not,  generally  speaking,  opposed  to  the  abstract  principle  of 
Preferential  Trade ;  and,  except  perhaps  in  South  Africa,  they 
generally  believe  that  their  own  country  stands  to  gain  by  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  proposals.      Nor   do   most   of  them    apprehend — 

:£idoxioal  though  my  statement  may  seem — that  the  independence 
.their  own  country  is  threateued.     Most  of  them  credit  their  own 
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fespecbive  Govemmenta  with  readiness  and  ability  to  safeguard 
their  interests  in  this  respect.  In  the  last  resort  their  ground  of 
opposition  is  identical  with  that  of  the  anti-Chamberlainites  here  ; 
namely,  the  notion  that  England  ia  being  asked  to  sacrifice 
herself  upon  the  Imperial  altar.  This  notion  hurts  the  national 
self-respect  of  the  colonial  anti-Chamherlainites.  Perhaps  because 
most  of  them  are  free-traders  by  instinct,  they  seem  to  accept  with- 
out question  the  theory  that  our  proposed  readjustment  of  food 
duties  involves  dearer  living  for  our  taxpayers.  They  argue  that 
for  such  a  sacrifice  our  taxpayers  cannot  possibly  receive  adequate 
compensation  by  preferential  treatment  in  colonial  markets,  alleging 
that  colonial  Protection  nullifies  such  preference.  They  feel  that 
the  Colonies,  in  granting  nominal  British  preferences,  have  not 
impaired  the  domestic  purpose  of  their  several  tariffs;  and  they 
connect  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  with  a  eoiieeption  of  Imperial 
unity,  implying  Free  Trade  within  the  Empire,  which  the  Colonies 
do  not  and  will  not  admit  in  practice. 

Of  course  the  Preferentialist  majority  in  the  Colonies,  which 
welcomes  Mr.  Chamberlain's  campaign,  does  not  believe  that 
England  is  being  asked  to  make  any  sacrifice  at  all  of  her  insular, 
fiscal,  or  commercial  interests.  Speaking  to  the  Preferentialist 
resolntion  at  the  recent  Congi'ess  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Sir 
Charles  Topper  "  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  he  beheved  that 
the  policy  propounded  was  going  to  cost  the  poor  man  even  an 
infinitesimal  portion  of  a  farthing  more  (or  his  bread,  he  would 
not  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  policy."  That  expresses  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  all  the  colonial  nationalists,  whatever 
their  views  about  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals.  But  having 
regard  to  the  Colonial  misgivings  which  1  have  described,  and 
also  to  the  result  of  our  last  general  election,  I  wish  to  suggest 
that  our  Tariff  Eeformera  should  unite  with  their  opponents  in 
treating  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  as  primarily  an  insular 
question,  and  only  incidentally  an'Imperial  question.  This  ought 
to  eliminate  once  for  all  the  mischievous  notion  that  this  country, 
alone  of  the  partner  States,  is  being  asked  to  sacrifice  her  national 
interests.  Though  some  Tariff  Reformers  may ,  deprecate  it  as 
counsel  of  despair,  I  am  convinced  by  my  own  electioneering 
experience,  which  I  confess  is  very  limited,  that  the  new  food 
duties  may  be  advocated  with  every  prospect  of  success  as  a 
necessary  pohcy  of  "  market  tolls,"  payable  by  the  foreigner  into 
our  national  exchetjuer.  If  revenue  is  our  prime  object,  it  may  be 
obtained  almost  as  easily  by  differential  duties  as  by  uniform 
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inties;  aod  v/itii  le&s  risk  of  raising  prices,  consiilering  the 
KifiODditioiiB  of  competition  nnder  the  system  proposed. 

Aa  regards  the  argument  that  Colonial  Protection  ronderB  a 
Preference  consistent  with  it  of  no  value  to  our  insular  industries, 
it  seems  to  me  that,  however  stringent  a  young  and  growing 
country  makes  its  tariff,  there  always  remains  a  certain  market 
for  imported  manufactures,  in  competition  for  which  a  favoured 
nation  may  benefit  appreciably  by  preferential  treatment.  If  we 
can  secure  such  treatment  in  the  most  expansive  markets  of  the 
future,  at  the  price  of  a  reciprocal  eonoesaion  which  would  not 
binder  the  domestic  function  of  our  own  tariff,  then  I  think  that 
the  principal  economic  and  national  objections  fall  to  the  ground. 

Coming  now  to  the  iiuestion  of  Imperial  Organisation  in  this 
connection,  I  notice  that  proferential  arrangements  already  have 
been  concluded  between  certain  of  the  partner  nations  without  the 
aid  of  any  further  Imperial  Organisation  than  exists  at  present. 
Those  States,  having  discussed  the  subject  at  successive  Conferences, 
severally  made  it  a  question  of  national  policy,  for  the  execution 
of  which  their  respective  Governments  found  themselves  sufficiently 
equipped.  This  illustrates  the  executive  power  of  the  Imperial 
Conference.  Obviously,  if  we  likewise  make  the  question  primarily 
a  domestic  or  uctional  one,  we  ipso  facto  exclude  the  idea  that  new 
Imperial  machinery  is  req^uired  before  we  can  deal  with  it.  I  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  clearly  see  how  preferential  trade  can  be  discussed 
in  Conference  much  further  than  it  has  been,  except  in  relation 
to  foreign  treaties,  until  we  shall  have  expressed  our  own  adhesion 
to  the  general  principle  in  the  same  practical  manner  as  the 
younger  nations,  i.e.  by  adapting  our  national  tariff  to  the 
Imperial  purpose.  When  this  country  shall  have  granted  a 
nominal  preference,  without  prejudice  to  her  insular  fiscal  interests, 
then  at  length,  and  for  the  first  time,  a'l  the  partner  States 
will  find  themselves  on  the  same  fii:cal  footing.  This  is  the 
oandition  preliminary,  I  think,  to  that  further  development  of  the 
preferential  system  which  Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
have  in  view.  To  arrange  the  further  development,  which  involves 
international  bargaining,  of  course  the  Imperial  Conference  would 
be  indispensable. 

iMrEEIAL   DEFEKCE. 

'  Imperial  Defence,  especially  naval  defence,  is  another  topic  upon 
~  a  I  have  had  many  conversations  in  the  course  of  my  tour. 
The  idea  of  alliance  suggests  that  the  several  nations  ought  to 
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mainULin  naval  and  military  forces  of  their  own,  always  con- 
trolled by  their  own  governments,  escept  when  the  latter  in- 
dividually deem  it  expedient  to  place  them  at  the  diepoeal  of  the 
acting  Imperial  executive.  I  think  that  this  conception  of  Imperial 
Defence  has  gained  ground  ao  rapidly  in  Australia  and  Canada  of 
recent  years  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  to  discusa  any  proposals  which 
are  baaed  upon  the  old  idea  of  unification.  At  the  Congres 
Chambers  of  Commerce  Mr.  G,  E.  Drammond,  speaking  for 
portant  Canadian  interests,  outlined  a  Canadian  naval  policy  ol 
the  national  type.  The  popularity  of  kindred  naval  ideas  in 
Australia  has  again  been  brought  out  in  connection  with  the 
recent  proposals  of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  which  were 
condemned  by  our  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence. 

The  controversy  revived  by  the  Australian  proposals  always 
suggests  to  my  mind  a  question  as  to  what  are  really  the  unalter- 
able or  fundamental  factors  of  the  naval  problem  which  our  Com- 
mittee of  Imperial  Defence  is  called  upon  to  consider.  One  such 
factor  of  coarse  is  the  geographical  character  of  the  Empire,  which 
Is  maritime.  But  another,  eqaally  fundamental  to  my  mind,  is 
tho  political  character  of  the  Empire,  especially  the  growing 
national  sentiments  of  the  several  Colonial  groups.  You  might  as 
well  found  a  system  of  Imperial  Defence  upon  the  assumption  that 
geographically  the  States  of  the  Empire  are  parts  of  one  continent, 
as  upon  the  assumption  that  politically  they  are,  or  might  be, 
animated  by  a  single  national  instinct.  To  lay  it  down  as  an 
axiom  that  the  centralised  naval  organisation  which  corresponds 
to  national  unity  is  the  only  possible  system,  is  to  propose  that  the 
Empire  should  he  adapted  to  the  Navy  instead  of  the  Navy  to  the 
Empire. 

Approaching  the  naval  problem  from  my  own  Imperial  stand- 
point, I  cannot  believe  that  the  Japanese  Alliance  is  of  no  naval 
advantage  to  this  country,  simply  because  the  two  navies  are  not 
under  one  paymaster  and  one  control  in  time  of  peace.  But  if  it 
IB  possible  for  us  to  fortify  our  command  of  the  sea  by  moans  of  a 
foreign  alliance  with  a  nation  whose  affinity  with  our  own  is  of  the 
slightest,  how  much  more  possible  may  it  be  by  means  of  an 
Imperial  alliance  with  nations  which  are  united  to  us  by  a  common 
Crown,  a  common  langnage,  a  racial  tie,  a  common  morality,  and 
a  strong  disposition  to  respect  our  well-earned  naval  hegemony  in 
all  technical  matters  !  If  this  is  a  reasonable  view,  then  the  obvious 
policy  tor  uH  is  to  encourage  the  younger  nations  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  those  future  navies  which  may  relieve  the  United  Kingdom 
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posterity  from  single- handed  anri  over-costly  Imperial  responsi- 
bility. In  order  to  promote  unity  of  aim  in  defensive  preparations 
it  is  deairable,  I  think,  that  there  should  be  a  genuinely  Imperial 
Committee  of  Defence,  i.e.  a  Gorauaittee  or  Board  created  by  the 
Governments  in  Conference.  The  present  Committee  is  one  on 
which  (to  quote  an  official  statement),  "  His  Majesty's  Government 
desire  to  obtain  from  time  to  time  the  presence  oE  Colonial  repre- 
sentatives." I  desiderate  a  committee  on  which  His  Majesty's 
other  Governments  would  desire  the  continuous  presence  of  our 
representatives.  Such  a  committee  no  doubt  would  recognise 
colonial  nationalism  as  a  primary  factor  in  the  problem  of  Imperial 


In  New  Zealand  and  South  Africa  one  does  not  find  the  same 
preference  for  the  principle  of  alliance  in  naval  defence,  tlie  main 
cause  being  that  for  various  reasons  national  ambition  is  less 
developed  in  thoae  countries.  Both  of  them  seem  satisfied  for  the 
present  with  the  plan  of  cash  payments  to  our  Admiralty,  tor 
which  purpose  no  development  of  Imperial  Organisation  seems  to 
be  required.  This  plan  is  not  "taxation  without  representation," 
as  sometimes  alleged,  but  voluntary  subscription  without  repre- 
sentation, the  taxing  bodies  being  the  several  Colonial  Governments 
elected  by  the  taxed. 

In  South  Africa  I  was  much  impressed,  as  others  have  been,  by 
the  unique  suitability  of  the  country  as  a  training  ground  for  the 
Imperial  Army,  In  particular  the  people  of  South  Africa,  alone  of 
the  Imperial  democracies,  are  free  from  the  obsession  of  "anti- 
militarism  "  ;  the  explanation  being,  no  doubt,  that  all  their  local 
history  identifies  hberty  with  military  competence.  In  South  Africa, 
therefore,  I  think  that  no  political  objection  would  be  raised  to  the 
establishment  of  an  Imperial  training  station  ;  and  the  Boer  farmers 
already  appreciate  the  economic  importance  to  themselves  of  military 
consuming  centres.  Further,  if  the  striking  force  of  the  Empire 
IB  ever  to  become  a  genuinely  Imperial  force,  instead  of  continuing 
to  be  furnished  solely  by  this  country,  it  is  very  important  that 
its  headquarters  should  be  removed  to  a  more  central  place.  That 
ia  another  aspect  of  the  ijuestion  which  I  do  not  think  has  been 
sufficiently  considered. 

It  is  often  objected  to  the  principle  of  alliance  in  relation  to 
Imperial  Defence  that  it  does  not  predetermine  the  fighting  force 
which  each  nation  H^tate  will  be  prepared  to  furnish  in  a  crisis, 
supposing  the  Governments  to  have  concurred  in  a  war  policy; 
and  that,   therefore,  this  country  would  still  have   to  maintain 
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arraameiitiS  upon  the  present  scale.  Now  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
notion  of  alliance  does  not  exclude  but  positively  SEinctions  the  idea 
that  each  partner  nation  ought  to  equip  itself  for  war  upon  a 
recognised  scale.  All  the  great  alliances  of  our  time  are  based,  I 
think,  upon  two  distinct  understandings  ;  the  first  defining  the 
contingencies  in  which  military  or  naval  support  shall  be  given  ; 
while  the  second  defines,  or  at  least  assumes,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  preparations  for  war  which  each  ally  makes.  To  put  it 
briefly,  alliance  implies  a  contract  covering  (a)  willingness  to  fight, 
and  (6)  ability  to  fight.  As  regards  wiUingueas  to  fight  I  agree 
with  those  who  hold  that  the  general  spirit  of  the  Empire  may 
become  a  better  guarantee  than  a  definite  understanding,  for  which 
none  of  the  Imperial  democracies  are  yet  prepared.  But  as  regards 
the  ability  to  fight  I  cannot  reconcile  the  idea  of  alliance  with  the 
idea  of  one  ally  furnishing  practically  all  the  fighting  power.  In 
Canada  one  finds  a  widespread  tendency  to  protest  williognesa  to 
fight  when  the  time  comes,  as  though  it  were  the  equivalent  of 
abiUty  to  fight.  There  is  also  a  tendency  to  disparage  our  own 
defensive  preparations  as  being  inspired  by  irrational  "  militarism." 
I  confess  myself  a  militarist  if  "  militarism  "  means  simply  (a)  the 
behef  that  national  independence  does  actually  rest  in  the  last  Fesort 
upon  the  right  of  might ;  and  {b}  a  desire  to  win,  when  compelled 
to  fight.  Those  who  are  not  "  militarists  "  to  this  extent  are,  to 
my  mind,  deceiving  themselves. 

The  Imperial  aspect  of  my  militarism  is  the  wish  that  my  country 
ultimately  should  derive  fi-om  the  Imperial  alliance  the  same  kind 
of  benefit  as  Canada  now  derives  ;  namely,  the  benefit  of  a  vast 
economy  in  her  expenditure  upon  national  insurance,  so  as  to  release 
revenue  for  other  purposes.  If  Canada  has  virgin  territories  to  ex- 
ploit, my  country  has  old  cities  to  rebuild,  abundant  land  for  "  closer 
settlement."  If  a  larger  population  in  Canada  is  an  object  of 
Imperial  importance,  so  is  a  more  rural  population  in  these  islands. 
The  one  is  not  more  valuable  than  the  other  as  a  form  of  con- 
tribution to  Imperial  Defence.  Nor  do  all  Canadians  argue  that 
the  financial  administration  of  their  prosperous  Dominion  is  now 
so  careful  that  increased  expenditure  upon  defence  need  have  a 
tendency  to  starve  the  vote  for  material  development. 

My  conception  of  Imperial  alliance  will  be  fulfilled  as  regards 
defence  when  each  pai'tner  State  gives  all  its  young  men  a  radi- 
mentary  mUitary  education  ;  entrusts  home  defence  to  an  efScient 

Citizen  Army  "  of  whatever  kind  it  prefers  ;  supplies  contingents 
to  au  Imperial  striking  force  stationed  centrally  in  South  Africa ; 


and  furnishes  a  national  squadron  or  squadrons  to  an  Imperial 
Kavy.  Under  those  conditions  there  would  be  an  all-round  ability 
to  fight,  if  ever  the  Governments  in  Conference  concurred  in 
willingness  to  fight.  Moreover,  this  international  distribution  of 
forces  wonid  make  isolated  action  almost  as  difficult  for  this 
country  aa  it  is  now  for  the  younger  nations,  to  the  detriment  of 
aggressive  jingoism. 

■  FoRElGX   EeHTIOSS. 

H  Excepting  preferential  trade,  I  regard  defence  as  the  most  argent 
Vpart  of  the  Imperial  problem,  for  a,  reason  which  I  think  is  often 
overlooted.  The  relative  growth  in  wealth  and  strength  of  certain 
foreign  powers  has  forced  the  I'nited  Kingdom  to  abandon 
"  splendid  isolation  "  for  a  policy  of  combination,  as  the  best 
guarantee  of  its  national  interests.  Hence  our  special  understand- 
ings with  Japan  and  France,  and  our  persistent  overtures  to  the 
United  States.  This  situation  embarrasses  us  in  Imperial  Conference 
about  foreign  affairs  ;  the  claims  of  our  foreign  friends  who  have 
the  ability  to  fight  inevitably  outweighing  the  claims  of  our 
Imperial  allies  who  have  not  that  ability.  As  time  goes  on  I  fear 
that  our  schemes  of  mutual  insurance  with  foreign  powers,  becoming 
more  and  more  complicated,  will  make  it  increasingly  difficult  for 
us  to  prefer  the  particular  claims  of  the  younger  nations.  The 
final  outcome  of  the  Alaska  Boundary  negotiations  was  peculiarly 
significant  of  the  general  tendency ;  the  then  British  government 
being  the  moat  sincerely  Imperial  of  modern  times.  After  that 
dismal  experience  the  New  Hebrides  adjustment  and  the  Newfound- 
land Fisheries  affair  seem  to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  Surely 
it  has  become  plain  that  the  only  certain  inducement  to  this 
country  to  uphold  the  Imperial  interest  would  be  the  same  induce- 
ment as  is  felt  now  by  the  statesmen  of  the  younger  nations,  namely 
a  belief  that  national  independence  may  be  guaranteed  better  by 
Imperial  alliance  than  by  any  foreign  combination.  This  concep- 
tion, which  ii  hterally  Sir  John  Macdonald's  ideal,  implies  a 
development  of  Imperial  fighting  strength  such  as  could  not  be  fully 
accomplished  for  many  years.  But  I  do  think  that  if  the  younger 
nations  made  "  equality  of  sacrifice  "  the  basis  of  their  defence 
policies  this  country  would  readily  incur  much  greater  risks  to  pre- 

■  serve  the  hope  of  an  all-sufficient  Imperial  alliance  in  the  remoter 
future,  when  such  an  alliance  would  include  two  giant  nations  on 
the  Pacific  coasts.  The  idea  that  an  apparent  equality  of  sacrifice 
in  defensive  preparations  would  alter  the  present  trend  of  Imperial 
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diplomacy  ia  sanctioned  by  our  British  conc'eptiou  of  "  playing  the 
game,"  which  I  think  has  great  force  with  the  people  of  thiatountry. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  defence  anomaty  is  causing  ub  to  "drift  apart  " 
in  foreign  relations,  then  there  is  grave  danger  to  the  Empire  in 
the  proposal,  which  is  popular  over-aeas,  that  the  younger  nations 
should  postpone  national  reBponsibility  in  defence  until  they  have 
completed  the  work  of  "opening  up"  the  new  countries.  For 
this  is  nothing  less  than  a  proposal  to  postpone  the  beginning  of 
effective  Imperial  alliance  until  it  may  have  become  impossible ; 
and  meanwhile  to  perpetuate  the  cause  of  those  diplomatic  "  sur- 
renders "  which  in  themselves,  or  apart  from  their  cause,  are  steadily 
weaken  big  the  Empire. 

As  regards  "  surrenders,"  a  solution  favoured  in  certain  quarters 
is  to  attempt  the  redistribution  of  Imperial  diplomatic  influence 
upon  some  principle  other  than  relative  fighting  power,  which  is  the 
normal  basts,  or  equaUty  of  sacrifice,  which  I  have  suggested  as  a 
possible  alternative.  This  attempt  might  take  the  form  of  an 
advisory  council,  exerting  moral  pressure  upon  those  who  pay  the 
piper  to  let  others  call  the  tune ;  which  would  fail  in  proportion  as 
it  appeared  for  the  moment  to  succeed.  Or  it  might  take  the 
form  of  separate  ambaasadors  for  the  several  States  at  one  or  more 
foreign  capitals;  which  I  do  not  think  would  have  the  desired 
effect.  For  no  plan  can  succeed  which  ignores  the  natural  law  of 
the  political  world,  that  diplomacy  derives  its  driving  power  from 
ability  to  figbt.  Nevertheless  much  circumlocution  would  be  saved 
■  if  foreign  questions  arising  out  of  the  affairs  of  a  particular  partner 
State  were  handled  in  the  first  instance  by  the  government  of  that 
iState,  which  eventually  would  submit  its  proposed  policy  to  the 
other  governments,  or  at  least  to  ours.  Some  siieb  procedure,  for 
which  there  are  isolated  precedents,  is  likely  to  be  suggested  in 
Conference  next  April.  It  would  have  the  further  advantage  of 
making  it  clearer  to  what  extent  the  nationahty  of  the  ambassador, 
and  to  what  extent  the  command  of  fighting  power,  decides  the  issue 
of  diplomatic  negotiations.  At  any  rate  the  Canadians  certainly 
understand  the  psychology  of  their  neighbours  luuch  better  than  we 
do ;  and  therefore  would  be  better  negotiators. 

iMrEBlAL    InTEBFEBENCE. 

A  variety  of  incidents  occurred  in  the  course  of  my  tour  which  . 
emphasised  the  importance  of  defining  the   distinction  between 
Imperial  and  national  or  local  interests.    From  my  point  of  view 
Imperial  interference  may  be  defined  as  an  official  attempt  by  one  or 
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partner  States  to  iaSuence  the  policy  of  another  in  respect  of 
UtatterB  which  do  not  affect  either  the  safety  of  the  Alliance  or  the 
internal  welfare  of  the  Dependencies,  In  Australia  the  Common- 
wealth Parliament  had  passed  its  Irish  Home  Bule  resolution  ; 
which  I  regard — in  my  capacity  of  United- Kingdom  nationalist — as 

imwarrantable  Imperial  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Common- 
iVealth.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Deakiu'B  persuasive  dialectics  almost 
'Convinced  me  for  the  moment  that  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  is  a 
question  which  may  properly  be  regarded  as  Imperial.  From  a 
South  African  point  of  view  I  would  likewise  consider  that  the 
Australasian  resolutions  cDiidemning  Chinese  Labour  in  the  Trans- 
vaal were  acts  of  undue  Imperial  interference.    But  I  recognise 

t  in  this  instance  the  people  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
held  that  their  part  in  the  Boer  war  had  entitled  them  to  express 
a  national  opinion — a  claim  wliicb  was  admitted  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies.  It  was  argued  also  that  the 
Crown-Colony  status  of  the  Transvaal  made  a  difference  ;  but  I 
will  revert  to  that  later  on.  However,  the  classification  uf  national 
and  Imperial  questions  can  be  accomplished  authoritatively  only  by 
the  passage  of  resolutions  in  Conference  from  time  to  time.  For 
the  time  being,  I  fear  it  is  only  too  true  that  the  whole  subject  has 
(in  Mr.  Deakin's  words)  "  ceased  to  hu  a  question  of  argument  and 
has  become  a  matter  of  emotion."  This  tendency  has  been 
illoBtrated  by  the  Home-Bule,  Chinese-Labour,  Natal-Native,  and 
Transvaal  Constitution  episodes. 

SoDTH  Afkican  Questions. 
loving  about  in  South  Africa  from  March  to  September 
of  the  present  year ;  and  I  do  not  think  modem  Colonial  history 
has  produced  anywhere  a  period  of  ais  months  more  stimulating 
to  students  of  Imperial  Organisation.  I  believe  that  any  pro- 
posal whatever,  which  seemed  to  offer  some  hope  that  the  Imperial 
questions  of  South  Africa  would  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits, 
rather  than  to  suit  English  party  interests,  would  bo  welcomed  by 
British  and  Boera  alike.  For  example,  the  idea  of  an  Advisory 
Conneil,  to  which  X  am  opposed,  would  find  plenty  of  support  in 
South  Africa  at  the  present  time.  The  Transvaal  Progressives 
were  inclined,  I  thinb,  to  endorse  that  proposal  in  the  statement  of 
policy  which  they  issued  last  April.  However  that  may  be,  the  first 
item  of  their  manifesto  was  sufficiently  significant  in  its  published 
form,  being  as  follows : — "  The  provision  of  means  by  which  the 
views  and  affairs  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  may  be  adequately 
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represented  in  the  Imperial  Councils,  as  distinct  from  political 
parties,  ao  that  relations  may  be  established  tbronghout  the  Empire 
based  upon  sincerity,  continuity  and  knowledge." 

Peraonally  I  was  sorry  that  the  Transvaal  Progressives  had  not 
reserved  the  place  of  honour  in  their  manifesto  for  South  African 
federation  instead  of  Imperial  Organisation  :  for  I  thought  they 
were  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse.  Upon  my  hypothesis, 
Imperial  Organisation  recognises  only  national  Governments,  not 
provincial  Governments.  Theoretically,  therefore,  the  Premiers  of 
the  several  South  African  Colonies  have  no  more  right  to  sit  in 
Imperial  Confeieace  than  the  Premiers  of  the  Australian  States  cr 
the  Canadian  Provinces,  or  even  the  Chairman  of  the  London 
County  Council ;  all  of  whom  represent  the  local -government  sub- 
diviaiona  of  a  national  unit.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  no  donbt 
better  that  South  Africa  should  be  represented  by  the  local 
Premiers  than  by  a  single  representative  without  any  execative 
power  at  all.  The  above  is  not  a  merely  academic  criticism  of  the 
present  illogical  compromise.  Practical  evils  of  a  serious  character 
may  easily  follow  from  the  representation  of  local  authorities  in 
Imperial  Conference,  For  example,  in  1691)  the  Pacific-Cable 
partnership  was  finally  arranged.  The  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  New  Zealand  negotiated  as  single-nation  States,  Australia 
as  six  Provinces.  Three  of  those  Provinces  joined  the  Cable 
partnership ;  while  three  stood  out  in  order  to  make  special  terms 
with  "private  enterprise,"  which  was  hostile  to  the  Pacific-Cable 
partnership.  Presently  the  new  Commonwealth,  having  inherited 
all  the  Cable  Agreements  of  the  several  States,  found  that  its 
uaterests  as  a  partner  in  the  Pacific-Cable  conflicted  with  its  obli- 
gations to  the  Eastern  Extension  Co.  If  the  Pacific-Cable  project 
could  have  been  allowed  to  wait  until  the  Australian  States  became 
a  single-nation  State,  the  present  difficulties  would  not  have 
arisen.  Probably  the  Cable  ring  will  seek  to  block  the  extension 
of  the  State-owned  system  to  South  Africa  by  precisely  similar 
tactics. 

So  much  lor  the  importance  oE  South  African  Federation  in  order 
to  complete  the  national  units  of  Imperial  Organisation.  But 
regarded  as  a  policy  of  purely  South  African  interest,  I'ederation 
itself  would  do  more  than  any  kind  of  advisory  council  to  restrict 
the  openings  for  Imperial  interference.  For  example,  recently 
our  Government,  through  rfo  fault  of  its  own,  became  entangled 
in  the  South  African  railway  controversy  ;  and  in  Cape  Colony  I 
found  an  angry  impression  that  the  Imperial   authoritica  were 
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taking  sides  unjustly  with  Natal.  A  railway  or  a  customa  deadlock, 
in  which  one  or  other  of  tho  Colonies  might  be  tempted  to  invoke 
Imperial  intervention,  is  quito  conceivable  even  after  the  new 
Colonies  get  responsible  government ;  but  not  after  the  creation  of 
a  close  national  union. 

Then  as  regards  the  very  difficult  Native  question,  if  one  Colony 
thinks  that  the  admiaist ration  oE  its  neighbour  is  re-acting  un- 
favourably upon  its  own  Native  population,  it  cannot  bring  pressure 
npon  that  neighbour  except  through  the  Colonial  Office.  This 
possibility  of  Imperial  friction  likewise  would  be  eliminated  by  a 
federal  union  which  included  the  nationalisation  of  Native  affairs. 

The  Native  question  is  regarded  by  South  Africans  generally  as 
domestic.  In  connection  with  the  Natal  crisis  the  argument  was 
advanced  by  our  Government  that  the  Native  question  was  Imperial 
in  character,  because  in  the  last  resort  our  taxpayers  might  be 
called  upon  to  provide  military  assistance.  I  was  in  Natal  at  the 
time,  and  observed  that  the  first  effect  of  our  official  pronounce- 
ment was  to  inspire  the  more  earnest  South  Africans  with  a  deter- 
mination to  suppress  the  disaffection  without  Imperial  aid.  Later 
on  I  attended  an  enthusiastic  public  meeting  in  Johannesburg, 
which  had^been  called  by  the  Mayor  for  the  purpose  of  urging  the 
Transvaal  Goverrmient  to  assist  Natal  with  a  military  force.  Here 
I  thought  that  our  pronouncement  was  being  answered  in  the  same 
spirit  as  in  Natal.  Personally  I  cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of 
any  Native  rising  which  United  South  Africa  could  not  suppress  ; 
and  therefore  I  cannot  regard  the  Native  question  as  Imperial  by 
reason  of  its  military  danger. 

To  my  mind  the  only  circumstance  which  brings  the  Native  ques- 
tion within  the  Imperial  category  is  that  Basutoland  and  certain 
other  Native  territories  are  directly  administered  fay  the  British 
Government,  which  therefore  has  the  interest  of  a  neighbour  in 
the  Native  affairs  of  adjacent  Colonies.  But  this  circumstance  also 
may  be  eliminated  when  United  South  Africa  proves  by  its  en- 
lightened federal  treatment  of  the  Natives  that  the  Crown  Protec- 
torates may  safely  be  transferred  to  its  care.  Thus  Soutli  African 
Federation  may  eventually  remove  the  Native  question  from  the 
category  of  Imperial  questions. 

Another  question  which  nearly  ail  South  Africans  regard  as 
domestic  is  Chinese  Labour.  The  argument  that  the  fact  of  Crown 
administration  in  the  new  Colonies  has  made  the  question  Imperial 
is  met  by  the  argument  that  the  avowed  intention  of  the  late 
British  Government  was  to  treat  the  Transvaal  as  a  self-governing 


Colony,  so  far  as  post-bellum  conditiouB  permitted.  Id  my  judg- 
ment that  pledge  was  faithfully  respected  in  connection  with 
Chinese  Likbour.  But  this  controversy  again  illustrates  the  urgent 
need  of  Federation.  It  is  i  neon  testable  that,  from  a.  South  African 
point  of  view,  alien  labour  is  a  national  rather  than  a  provincial 
interest.  If  so,  the  other  South  African  colonies  have  a  right  to 
control  the  labour  policy  of  the  Transvaa.1,  the  exerciBo  of  which 
involves  either  a  national  authority,  or  an  appeal  to  the  Imperial 
executive,  again  provoking  friction.  However,  assuming  Federation 
in  South  Africa,  the  notion  of  aUiance  surely  excludes  the  idea  that 
one  partner  nation  is  entitled  to  interfere  with  the  labour  policy  of 
another,  unless  indeed  that  policy  threatens  to  entail  foreign  oom- 
plioatione  and  the  ultimate  risk  of  war.  The  question  whether  a 
given  policy  has  this  dangerous  character  obviously  is  a  proper  one 
for  the  Governments  in  Conference  to  decide.  No  partner  State 
could  ignore  the  opinion  of  the  Conference  without  jeopardising  its 
prospect  of  Imperial  support  should  war  ensue,  and  perhaps  wreck- 
ing the  aUiance  altogether.  Such  a  contingency  seems  too  remote 
to  be  adduced  as  a  practical  objection  to  the  oonception  of  Imperial 
partnership. 

I  come  now  to  the  queation  of  the  British  Indians  in  South 
Africa.  My  Imperial  hypothesis  divides  His  Majesty's  subjects  into 
two  classes:  (1)  the  Rulers,  i.e.  the  autonomous  partner  nations, 
and  (2)  the  Ruled,  i.e.  the  peoples  of  the  Dependencies.  In  India 
itself  the  Rulers  act  upon  the  behef  that  they  are  j  ustified  in  practi- 
cally withholding  democratic  institutions  from  His  Majesty's  Indian 
Hubjeeta,  whose  political  incompetence  otherwise  would  endanger 
the  Administration.  In  South  Africa  the  Bulers,  being  a  nation 
indigenous  to  the  land,  have  to  consider  the  safety  not  only  of  their 
democratic  political  institutions,  but  also  of  their  racial  position, 
which  is  threatened  economically  by  the  uneg^ual  competition  of  the 
Indian  trader.  Surely,  therefore,  if  the  Rulers  in  India  are  justified 
in  restricting  the  political  rights  of  the  Indians  in  India  itself,  the 
Rulers  in  South  Africa  are  justified  in  restricting  both  the  political 
and  the  commercial  rights  of  the  Indians  in  a  country  where  the 
latter  are,  in  actual  fact,  alien  immigrants. 

Nor  am  I  impressed  by  the  argument  that  England,  as  the 
guardian  of  Indian  interests,  cannot  now  claim  less  for  the  Indiana 
thsji  she  formerly  claimed  from  President  Kruger.  As  against 
foreigners  there  need  perhaps  be  no  distinction  between  Rulers  and 
Ruled;  all  being  equally  British  subjecCa.  But  as  between  the 
partner  nations  and  the  peoples  of  the  Dependencies,  the  theory 
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■t  all  British  subjects  have  equal  political  rights  has  long  beon 
'denied  hj  palpable  facts  which  Imperial  statesmanship  cannot  hope 
to  alter,  and  could  not  alter  in  any  case  without  destroying  the 
national  principle  as  the  basis  of  Imperial  organisation.  From  my 
stand[ioint,  therefore,  even  the  British-Indian  question  of  South 
Africa  is  not  Imperial  except  in  the  same  temporary  way  as  the 
Native  question— namely,  in  the  absence  of  a  national  South 
African  authority  to  deal  with  national  questions. 

Thus  South  Africa  after  all  does  not  permanently  complicate  the 
problem  of  Imperial  Orgagisatton :  the  Native,  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Jidian  questions  being  all  theoretically  national ;  and  practically 
'  national  "when  once  federation  is  accomplished.  There  remains  only 
the  recent  attempt  of  a  fiction  in  distress  to  make  England  the 
censor  of  South  African  morals  ;  which  I  dismiss  as  merely  a 
Pharisaical  expression  of  insular  arrogance.  Believing,  then,  that 
national  union  in  South  Africa  is  the  true  remedy  for  Imperial 
difficulties  there,  I  am  glad  to  express  my  opinion  that  within  a  few 

eroonths  the  federal  movement  will  be  in  full  swing. 
I 
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Before  concluding  I  wish  to  refer  again  to  a  South  African 
episode,  in  order  to  illustrate  my  own  view  of  the  best  method 
by  which  to  promote  the  development  of  Imperial  Organisation. 
..There  is  a  choice  between  two  methods.     One  method,  which  ia 

Lsed  upon  the  assumption  that  the  existing  organisation  is  hope- 
tessly  deficient,  postpones  specific  acts  of  Imperial  co-operation, 
Bueh  as  reciprocal  trade  arrangements  or  consultation  about  foreign 
affairs,  until  the  machinery  shall  have  been  installed  which,  it  is 
imagined,  is  required  tor  dealing  with  such  matters.  The  other 
method,  which  I  advocate,  ia  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  effecting  the 
particular  acts  of  co-operation,  using  whatever  makeshift  machinery 
already  exists ;  in  the  expectation  that  the  attendant  difficulties 
will  themselves  suggest  the  necessary  improvements. 

Now,  in  the  early  part  of  last  year  our  late  Government  was 
occupied  with  two  important  Imperial  matters  at  the  same  time. 
In  the  first  place  it  was  framing  a  constitution  for  the  Transvaal ; 
without,  so  far  as  I  know,  consulting  the  Governments  of  the 
partner  nations.  In  the  second  place  it  was  ch-eularising  those 
Stune  Governments  about  the  constitution  of  the  Colonial  Con- 
I  do  not  gather  from  the  published  correspondence  that 

was  definitely  advocating  the  proposal  to  change  the  Conference 
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into  an  Advisory  Council :  aUhoagb  I  notice  that  at  the  Congress 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  Mr,  Geoffrey  Drage  is  reported  to  have 
stated  that  the  late  Government  had  adopted  that  scheme.'  In  any 
case  I  think  that  the  action  of  our  Government  illustrates  the  wrong 
method  of  promoting  Imperial  Organisation.  Had  an  Advisory 
Council  been  in  existence  I  suppose  the  Ti-ansvaal  Constitution 
would  have  been  submitted  to  it  ;  ag  it  was  not  in  existence  the 
partner  nations  apparently  were  not  consulted  at  all. 

If  the  late  Government  had  followed  the  better  method,  it  would 
have  circularised  the  other  Governmenti,  not  abont  an  improved 
Council,  but  abont  the  Transvaal  Constitution.  The  existing 
machinery,  namely  His  Majesty's  mail  service  and  the  ocean  cables, 
was  as  adoi^uate  for  the  one  purpose  as  for  the  other.  Had  the 
Lyttelton  Constitutian  been  privately  submitted  before  publication 
to  the  partner  Governments,  I  do  not  fancy  that  any  one  of  them 
would  have  given  much  thought  to  the  matter,  or  would  have 
taken  exception  to  its  general  principle.  Probably  they  would 
simply  havo  told  our  Government  to  go  ahead.  In  any  ease, 
whether  amended  or  not,  the  Lyttolton  Constitution  would  have 
emerged  as  the  act,  not  of  the  British  Unionist  party,  or  even  of 
the  British  nation,  but  of  the  Imperial  Conference — the  Govern- 
ments in  partnership. 

If  this  had  been  done  surely  the  consequences  would  have  been 
of  the  utmost  practical  importance.  When  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment took  place  in  England  the  Lyttelton  Constitution  could  not 
have  been  withdrawn  and  another  substituted,  except  by  a  freab  act 
of  the  Imperial  Conference.  Even  so,  I  am  not  sure  that  our 
present  Cabinet  could  not  have  induced  the  other  Governnienta 
to  substitute  its  own  policy ;  by  appealing  to  their  instinctive  faith 
in  that  principle  of  Responsible  Government  which,  in  my  own 
judgment,  is  quite  unsuited  to  the  case  of  the  new  Colonies  at  the 
present  time.  Anyway,  let  us  imagine  for  the  sake  of  argument 
that  the  Imperial  Conference  had  first  sanctioned  the  Lyttelton 
policy  and  tlien  agreed  to  substitute  the  present  policy.  How 
would  the  responsibility  of  the  Conference  have  altered  the  existing 
situation  in  South  Africa  ?  It  would  have  altered  it  to  this  extent 
— as  regards  the  Transvaal  Constitution,  you  would  not  have  had 
South  Africa  restored  to  her  old  belief  that  the  Imperial  connection 

In  tlie  course  at  the  dificusaian  Mr.  Din^  explaineil  that  the  Iteport  of  bia 
Bpoech  lo  which  the  lecturer  alluded  vina  a  9umnia.rj  oiil;,  and  that  in  reality  be 
had  been  onrefiil  to  explnin  tovthaiparlial  csteiit  the  lute  Oovermuent  iiiiopteil 
Sir  Fredericlt  PoUoek'a  proposals. 
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iTolvGS  subjection  to  English  party  interosts.     You  might  then 

176  argued  with  some  hope  of  carrying  conviction  that  the  change 
of  policy  hEid  been  adopted  upon  the  real  merits  of  the  qnestion. 
An  Englishnaan  who  has  recently  travelled  over  the  greater  part 
of  civilised  South  Africa  would  not  then  have  heard  his  country 
reproached  with  a  hittemeas  which  I  cannot  describe. 

The  only  persons  in  South  Africa  whose  reproaches  against  my 
country  provoked  me  to  tii  qiioqiie  vere  those  who  hailed  from 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  ;  their  own  Governments  bemg, 
in  my  opinion,  not  a  wbU  less  blamable  than  ours  for  the  reversal 
of  Imperial  policy.  Their  present  Governments  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  which  supported  the  policy  of  1899.  The  answer  to 
a  question  asked  in  the  House  on  July  31  seems  to  show  that  none 
o£  them  exercised  the  right  which  they  acquired  in  the  war  to 
influence  the  Imperial  settlement  of  South  Africa.  When  I  recollect 
the  readiness  of  the  Australasian  Governments  to  make  representa- 
tions about  Chinese  Labour,  which  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  Imperial  question  at  all,  I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  they 
have  served  the  Empire  well  by  refraining  from  either  condemning 
or  approving  our  policy  in  a  matter  which  certainly  is  not  less 
essentially  Imperial  tban  the  issue  of  the  war  itself.  Their  silence 
has  added  to  the  precedents  which  sanction  the  subordination  of 
Imperial  interests  to  those  of  a  political  party  in  England.  And 
our  own  Government  in  faihng  to  consult  them  missed  an  unique 
opportunity  of  really  promoting  Imperial  Organisation. 

It  is  almost  criminal  to  be  wise  after  the  event ;  and  therefore  I 
hasten  to  apologise  for  thus  having  ventured  to  criticise  responsible 
Ministers,  because  they  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  doing  certain 
things  which  equally  escaped  the  notice,  at  the  time,  of  such 
irresponsible  Imperialists  as  myself.  My  object  in  doing  so  has 
been  simply  to  advocate,  with  the  help  of  an  illustration  from  my 
recent  experience,  the  practical  wisdom  of  promoting  Imperial 
Organisation  by  one  method  rather  than  another. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  insist  again  that  those  who  adopt  the 
principle  of  alliance  rather  than  federation  do  so  on  practical  rather 
than  theoretical  grounds.  To  accept  the  principle  of  alliance  is  to 
accept  those  unalterable  facts  of  divergent  political  (not  racial) 
nationalism,  both  here  and  overseas,  with  which  the  true  federal 
principle  quarrels  at  every  turn.  That  the  particular  Fatherland 
still  takes  precedence  ia  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  when  you  consider 
fiscal  tendencies  not  only  of  the  Colonies  hut  also  of  this  country. 
oar  TarifE-Eeform  movement,  which  was  launched  as  an  Imperial 
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policy,  has  made  great  progreaa  as  a  movement  for  the  protection 
of  our  insular  industries ;  the  excellent  arguments  for  wbioh 
would  appeal  to  me  with  almost  as  much  force  if  our  induBtrial 
competitors  happened  to  be  Colonial  instead  of  foreign.  I  cannot 
imagine  myself,  as  an  Englishman,  acquiescing  in  the  transfer  of 
our  industries  to  another  land  so  long  as  insnlar  protection  could 
avert  that  prospect. 

However,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nationalism  of 
our  time  is  a  political  factor  in  perpetuity.  History  no  doubt 
teaches  as  to  anticipate  the  day,  however  distant,  when  the  instinct 
of  patriotism  will  really  sot  the  general  welfare  of  the  Empire 
before  the  welfare  of  the  particular  Fatherland.  At  some  future 
date  the  Governments  in  Conference  may  agree  to  subordinate 
themselves  to  an  external  authority,  first  advisory,  and  afterwards 
legislative  and  executive.  But  it  is  my  humble  belief  that  for  our 
generation  the  principle  of  national  Governments  in  Conference,  with 
a  growing  equipment  of  subsidiary  machinery,  represents  the  last 
word  in  Imperial  Organisation. 

DiscusaioN, 

The  Chaikman  (Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G.)  ;  You  have  been 
listening  to  a  Paper  which  absolutely  bristles  with  subjects  for 
discussion.  We  have  with  us  to-night  men  who  have  ruled  distant 
provinces  of  the  Empire,  Premiers,  Cabinet  Ministers,  pubhc  men, 
and  writers  who  have  themselves  had  to  deal  with  these  questions, 
and  I  feel  sure  we  shall  have  an  interesting  discussion. 

Mr.  Geoffrky  Dkagb  :  I  congratulate  the  Institute  on  the 
extraordinarily  able  Paper  that  has  been  read  to-night.  I  do  not 
think  that  Mr.  Jehb  need  have  apologised  for  having  taken  from 
Sir  John  Macdonald   the  idea  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  his 

I  admirable  book  and  also  of  his  Paper,  for  the  more  one  studies 
these  questions  of  Imperial  interest  the  more  one  sees  how  the 
Imperial  ideas  with  which  we  are  dealing  to-day  are  gathered  from 
those  who  have  preceded  us.  In  connection  with  this  movement 
for  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire  I  think  we  are  apt  to  lay  too 
much  stress  on  names  and  machinery'.  It  does  not  matter  whether 
you  call  those  who  are  to  be  Members  of  the  Council  by  the  name 
of  Agents- General,  or  High  Commissioners,  or  Ambassadors,  but  it 
is  of  importance  they  should  come  with  proper  powers.  We  hear 
again  and  again  daring  negotiations  of  references  having  to  be  made 
home  not  only  at  the  Colonial  Conferences  but  even  at  ad  hoc  Con- 
ferences about  cables  and  the  like.    The  Colonial  representatives 
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should  be  able  to  meet  the  Home  Government  with  full  powera 
to  negotiate  and  epeak  in  the  name  of  the  Colonies  they  repre- 
sent. Next,  I  would  urge  that  questious  to  be  arjjued  before  the 
Conferences  should  be  fully  prepared  beforehand,  and  in  this 
connection  I  do  not  think  the  Colonial  Office  has  always  got  credit 
enough  for  doing  its  beat  to  place  before  the  Premiera  of  the  great 
sister-Btatea  full  details  of  the  qaestiona  that  are  to  be  discussed. 
In  addition  to  adequate  power  and  auffieient  knowledge  these  repre- 
sentative men  should  be  enabled  to  work  continuously  till  they 
arrive  at  a  decision.  Hitherto,  their  deliberations  have  been  too 
short  and  too  much  interrupted  by  social  and  other  functions. 
But  it  is  not  machinery  or  titles  so  much  as  judicious  choice  of 
subjects  that  ia  important.  Using  the  words  of  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  I  would  say  that  "  we  all  want  a  practical  start." 
We  want  to  take  some  practical  question  to  which  a  common 
solution  is  obvious  and  immediately  possible  and  show  how 
Imperial  unity  can  bs  of  nee  to  large  clasaes  all  over  the  Empire. 
We  do  not  want  to  take  so  controversial  a  question  aa  the  Fiscal 
question,  for  instance,  to  start  with,  but  questions  the  facts  of 
which  have  been  officially  collected  and  are  not  disputed  in  order 
to  show  how  to  remedy  grievances  equally  felt  all  over  the  Empire. 
The  facta  of  the  Fiscal  question  are  very  much  a  matter  of  con- 
troversy. Only  this  year  Mr.  Lloyd-George  with  the  support  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  introduced  a  Bill  to  enable  the  Department 
to'get  figures  relating  to  our  Home  Trade  on  the  ground  that  we 
have  no  trustworthy  statistics  with  regard  to  it.  Now  as  regards 
the  Empire  at  large  there  ia  no  common  statistical  year,  no  common 
statistical  method,  no  common  Trade  Year  Book,  and  I  venture  to 
suggest,  therefore,  that  the  Fiscal  question  is  not  a  practical  one  to 
start  with.  But  there  are  heaps  o£  questions  about  which  there  is 
no  controversy.  Take  the  question  of  naturalisation :  at  this 
moment  there  are  crowding  into  the  Canadian  Provinces  vast 
numbers  of  foreigners,  men  from  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
from  the  different  States  of  Europe.  They  are  anxious  to  become 
British  citizens  and  take  out  Naturalisation  papers.  When  they 
have  taken  out  such  papers  they  become  British  citizens  in  Canada, 
but  they  are  not  British  citizens  in  Melbourne  or  in  London.  Out 
of  Canada  they  are  neither  fish,  flesh,  fowl,  nor  good  red  herring. 
If  it  were  possible  to  put  half  a  dozen  practical  men,  men  with 
adequate  powers,  knowledge,  and  of  experience  to  work  for  an 
adequate  time  at  a  qneation  of  the  kind,  we  should  learn  from  their 
treatment  of  it  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and  in  what  way  we  could 
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afterwards  tackle  its  more  tboray  qnestions  such  aa  those  connected 
with  TarifE  Reform  and  Defence.  There  are  numbers  of  questions 
affecting  the  trade  of  the  Empire;  for  instance,  that  of  patents, 
trade  marks,  bankruptcy,  marine  insurance,  and  bo  forth.  It  is 
melancholy  indeed  to  think  how  Chambers  of  Commerceand  business 
men  come  together  and  joar  after  jear  have  the  same  grievances 
to  complain  of.  Year  after  year  they  pass  the  same  resolutions 
and  send  them  to  the  proper  authorities,  hut  nothing  is  done.  In 
threshing  out  these  questions  with  the  help  of  distinguished 
Colonists  such  as  those  present  to-night,  this  Institute  is  not  jnsti- 
fying  its  existence,  that  it  has  done  long  ago.^but  it  is  rendering 
incalculable  service  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire,  on  which  as  I 
believe  the  future  of  the  civilisation  of  the  whole  world  largely 
depends. 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Thynnh  (M.L.C.  Queensland)  :  I  have  been 
pleased  to  hear  Mr.  Jebb's  very  excellent  Paper  and  the  very 
interesting  views  which  be  has  put  forward.  I  may  relate  a 
little  incident  which  may  perhaps  be  of  interest.  During  1894  I 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  late  Sir  John  Edgar,  Speaker  of 
the  Canadian  House  of  Commons,  and  we  discussed  a  great  many 
(Questions  of  Imperial  import  and  had  some  short  correspondence. 
About  the  beginning  of  1895  I  received  from  bim  a  letter  which 
concluded  something  in  these  words:  "I  hope  Australia  will 
federate  and  South  Africa  too.  We  Colonists  never  know  the  day 
when  we  may  be  callud  upon  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Mother  Country  in  her  time  of  stress.  Anything  which  any  of  UH 
can  do  to  meet  the  time  is  well  worth  the  doing."  By  a  strange 
coincidence  almost  live  years  afterwards  Canadian  troops  were 
side  by  side  with  Queensland  troops  fighting  and  winning  in  South 
Africa,  but  I  regret  to  say  that  Sir  .John  Edgar  did  not  live  to  see 
his  prophecy  in  process  of  fulfilment.  One  of  the  questions  dis- 
cussed between  us  was  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  towards 
Great  Britain.  Some  twelve  years  ago  the  relations  of  those  two 
countries  were  very  different  from  what  they  are  to-day.  We 
Colonists  were  endeavouring  to  find  out  the  reasons.  One  was  the 
question  referred  to  by  Mr.  Jebb  in  his  condemnation  of  Australian 
interference,  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  That  is  a  very  live 
question  with  Canadians  as  with  most  Australians,  and  I  would  ask 
Mr.  Jebb  in  bis  next  limitation  of  what  he  calls  political  interference 
to  exclude  from  his  condemnation  any  representation  that  may  be 
made  by  one  part  of  the  Empire  to  any  other  that  may  call  attention 
either  to  a  weakness  or  to  a  sore,  the  healing  of  which  would  help 
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Vko  make  each  part  of  the  Empire  prouder  and  more  confideut  of  the 
''ramainder,  and  of  the  central  body  itself.  Whether  it  be  the  intro- 
duction of  Chinese  Labour  or  anything  else,  it  would  be  a  great  misi- 
fortune  for  the  future  combination  of  diffecent  parts  if  any  great  limita- 
tion were  placed  upon  their  hfaetty  to  send  a  kindly  meseageof  interest 
in  a  matter  affecting  the  welfare  of  any  one  part  of  the  Empire,  and 
therefore  affecting  indirectly,  perhaps,  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
Empire.  It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Jebb's  proposal  would  involve 
the  continual  presence  in  London  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  from 
each  'of  the  component  parts  of  the  conference.  That  may  be 
feasible  as  regards  those  parts  of  the  Empire  within  easy  reach,  but 
I  can  quite  conceive  difticulties  in  the  way  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  Australia,  for  instance,  being  able  to  secure  the  presence  of 
Cabinet  Ministers,  not  merely  on  account  of  distance  but  also  by 
reason  of  possible  changes  of  government  in  those  new  countries. 
It  would  not  be  wise,  I  think,  to  insist  too  firmly  on  the  requirement 
that  the  representatives  of  those  different  States  must  necessarily  be 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  belonging  to  particular  States.  The  state- 
ment that  was  quoted  as  liaving  been  made  by  that  venerable 
statesman  Sir  Charles  Tupper  is  worthy  of  attention  and  sympathy, 
but  he  belonged  to  a  government  which  had  a  continuofts  existence 
for  about  twenty  years,  and  his  position  as  minister  and  as  High 
Commissioner  naturally  gave  him  great  power  and  influence  and 
increased  hia  prestige  here.  But  1  do  not  think  that  experience 
even  in  Great  Britain  leads  to  the  hope  that  our  Governments  will 
be  Governments  of  such  great  length  of  standing  as  the  Canadian 
Government  to  which  Sir  Charles  Tapper  belonged.  On  the 
question  of  Imperial  Defence  Mr.  Jebb  made  some  excellent  remarlsa. 
It  seems  to  me  at  the  present  time  we  are  somehow  approaching  a 
better  understanding  and  arrangement  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  and  the  Imperial  Government  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case.  We  have  approached  the  questioning  stage  as  to 
each  other's  capacity  and  willingness.  In  Australia  we  have 
initiated  a  system  of  teaching  military  and  physical  drill  to  all  the 
children  of  our  schools,  which  is  being  followed  up  by  taking  those 
children  into  Cadet  Corps  in  which  they  are  being  taught  how  to 
Bboot  and  which  I  believe  will  be  followed  before  long  by  taking 
these  boys  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  nineteen,  and  twenty  and  giving 
them,  each  of  those  three  years,  a  short  period  of  training  in  camp. 
At  twenty-one  they  will  be  admitted  as  citizens,  with  the  right  to 
vote,  but  meantime  they  will  have  been  trained  in  the  highest 
function  of  citizens,  that  of  defending  their  own  homes.     We  call  it 
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compulsory  education,  not  compulsory  military  service.  It  is  not 
the  spirit  of  our  people  to  attribute  that  name  to  it.  I  would  ask 
why  a  similar  system  should  not  be  adopted  in  Great  Britain. 
When  our  ayatem  is  in  full  force  I  believe  we  shall  be  able  at  any 
time  to  rely  upon  an  army  of  200,000  or  iJOO.OOO  trained  men  in 
Australia,  and  that  wilt  be  worth  to  the  Empire  something  more 
than  a  mere  subsidy  or  money  payment.  The  Australian  spirit,  I 
believe,  is  this  :  AVe  wish  to  be  worthy  allies  or  worthy  foes  of  any 
nation  who  chooses  to  be  friendly  or  hostile  to  us.  Mr.  Jebb  has 
apparently  made  a  slight  inaccaracy  in  reference  to  the  Pacific 
Cable  arrangement.  It  was  origiually  entered  into,  not  by  six  of 
the  Australian  States  but  only  by  three.  It  has,  of  course,  since 
become  a  matter  of  federal  treatment,  but  the  distinction  between 
the  three  States  and  the  rest  of  Australia  is  still  preserved.  Time 
does  not  permit  me  to  refer  to  other  subjects  dealt  with  by  Mr, 
Jebb,  and  indeed  his  able  Taper  deserves  very  careful  study. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Napiek  (New  Zealand) :  It  is  no  demerit  in  Mr.  Jebb'a 
interesting  and  thoughtful  Paper  that  it  bristles  with  contentious 
matter.  I  will  indicate  a  few  of  the  points  in  which,  as  I  think,  he 
has  somewhat  inaccurately  diagnosed  Colonial  feeling,  at  least  so  far 
as  Australii  and  New  Zealand  are  concerned.  I  do  not  agree  with 
him  that  the  problem  of  Imperial  union  should  be  left  to  be  solved 
by  evolution.  I  think  the  question  ia  ao  near,  so  vital,  ao  closely 
bound  up  with  the  future  of  th'e  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies, 
that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  our  statesmen  not  to  allov  the  ques- 
tion to  drift  or  wait  upon  events,  but  to  propound  some  practicable 
plan  by  which  a  closer  Imperial  union  than  now  exists  may  be 
effected.  I  am  not  an  advocate  of  political  evolution.  I  know  the 
English  people  are.  They  have  a  reverential  feeling  for  their  Con- 
stitution. It  has  taken  seven  or  eight  bandied  years  to  evolve,  but  we 
are  now  living  in  a  different  age  and  we  cannot  wait  another  seven  or 
eight  hundred  years  to  develop  an  Imperial  Constitution.  Mr.  Jebb 
says  that  the  sentiment  of  a  new  and  individual  uationahty  in  the 
modern  and  political  rather  than  in  the  racial  sense  of  the  term  is  a 
growing  and  permauent  characteristic  of  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  South  Africa.  Now  I  have  lived  in  New  Zealand  all 
my  life,  and  that  strikes  me  as  rather  a  surprising  statement.  If 
there  is  one  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  true  racial  instinct 
is  predominant,  the  pride  of  membership  of  an  Imperial  race,  it  is 
New  Zealand.  Just  as  the  old  Roman  said  Civis  Bomanus  sum, 
BO  the  New  Zealander  or  the  Australian  also  ia  proud  to  say  "  I  am 
a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire."     The  error  into  which  Mr.  Jebb 
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hfkB  inadvertently  fallen  is,  I  think,  ttia— that  in  New  Zealand  he 
:appears  to  have  thought  that  the  national  instinct  wad  not  greatly 
developed  because  the  Imperial  instinct  was  bo  prominent.  Tire 
.feople  of  Now  Zealand  have  a  strong  Imperialist  feeling,  but  at  the 
eame  time  there  is  nu  couutry  in  which  they  are  prouder  of  their 
national  spirit  and  organisation,  and  of  the  type  of  people  they 
hope  to  evolve.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  proposition  that  Im- 
perial organisation  should  merely  be  an  albance  of  disunited 
nations.  It  is  rather  late  in  the  day  for  any  one  to  suggest  that 
we  are  simply  to  formulate  a  scheme  of  alliance  as  if  we  were  all 
strangers  instead  of  being  brothers  and  sisters  and  members  of  the 
same  family.  The  idea  which  I  favour  is  that  we  must  proceed 
gradually  to  evolve  a  truly  Imperial  Parliament  in  which  the 
Colonies  shall  be  fully  represented.  I  do  not  say  that  it  can  be 
attained  per  saltutn,  but  it  is  the  goal  at  which  we  ought  to  aim — 
an  Imperial  Parliament  dealing  only  with  Imperial  affairs  with  the 
necessary  corollary  as  regards  domestic  matters  of  Home  Bole  all 
round.  Mr.  Jebb  says,  "I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  the  appeal 
of  the  Press  to  the-  imagination  can  ever  be  a  substitute  for  the 
appeal  of  preferential  trade  to  material  interests."  But  there  are 
material  interests  outside  preferential  trade.  It  is  a  great  thing 
even  materially  to  belong  to  a  great  Empire.  We  have  first  of  all 
the  protection  of  the  Empire's  fleet— the  power  which  the  prestige 
of  the  Empire  gives  us,  so  that  on  the  low  ground  of  material 
interests  outside  of  preferential  trade,  which  is  a  very  contentious 
question  in  the  Colonies,  there  are  strong  motives  to  compel  us  to 
remain  as  integral  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  my  own  country,  New 
Zealand,  we  have  given  you  a  preference  of  10  per  cent,  but  we 
have  not  asked  you  for  anything  back ;  we  have  not  asked  you  to 
tax  your  food.  We  give  the  10  per  cent,  voluntarily,  inspired  by 
the  imagination,  the  afl'ection,  and  the  sentiment  which  Mr.  Jebb 
decries.  That  preference  was  not  given  with  any  afterthought,  but 
simply  as  a  small  contribution  towards  uniting  the  Empire.  I 
agree  a  good  deal  with  what  Mr.  Jebb  has  said  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  defence.  In  1901  I  was  a  member  of  the  Defence  Com- 
mittee in  the  New  Zealand  Farhament.  We  evolved  a  scheme 
very  much  on  the  lines  referred  to  in  the  Paper,  and  as  a  result  we 
have  to-day  an  Imperial  reserve  force.  The  men  are  paid  wages  only 
when  in  a  camp  of  instruction  ;  they  go  into  camp  sixteen  days 
in  the  year  and  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  any  part 
tba  Empire  at  the  call  of  the  Defence  Minister.  In  addition 
have  a  volunteer  force  and  the  Cadet   Corps  in  the  schools. 
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I  think  I  am  within  the  mark  in  stating  that  we  had  about  100,000 
men  trained  to  the  use  of  firearms.  As  to  (he  Cliinese  Labour 
question  not  being  an  Imperial  (juestion,  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
lecturer.  It  is  a  complicated  question  I  admit,  but  I  concur  with  Mr. 
Thynne's  remarks  on  this  point.  I  maintain  that  the  welfare  of 
the  Empire  depends  upon  there  being  sound  economic  and  moral 
conditions  in  all  its  parts.  What  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
fought  for  was  an  Empire  of  the  British  people,  not  an  Empire  for 
an  inferior  Asiatic  people.  We  wanted  South  Africa  to  be  pre- 
eerved  for  our  own  race  or  at  least  a  white  race.  We  have  tried  by 
legislation  in  New  Zealand  to  keep  our  country  free  from  the  taint  of 
an  inferior  people  and  wrong  economic  and  labour  conditions.  I 
prefer  to  regard  the  question  of  Imperial  organisation  rather  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  federalist.  I  believe  the  goal  is  a  federal  parlia- 
ment. It  would  be  found  in  the  last  resort,  I  think,  that  kinship 
and  blood  form  just  as  good  a  cement  as  even  the  almighty  dollar. 

The  Hon.  Beunhakd  E.  Wise  (K.C.  New  South  Wales) :— The 
speech  of  Mr.  Napier  and  Mr,  Jebb's  Paper  have  bronght  into  pro- 
minence twodifferent  views  of  Empire,  Some  Of  us  are  old  enough 
to  remember  when  Empire  came  into  fashion.  It  was  Professor 
Seeley's  book  on  the  expansion  of  England  published  in  the  eighties 
that  revealed  Empire  to  England,  It  taught  them  that  the  genina 
of  England  lay  in  colonisation.  Its  effect  on  the  Colonies  was 
different.  The  point  of  view  which  was  not  appreciated  was  the 
National  idea  outside  England.  The  consequence  was  the  complete 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  democracy  of  the  aims  of  - 
Empire — that  it  meant  a  subversion  of  national  aspirations  instead 
of  meaning  as  it  does  the  development  of  them  by  means  of  union. 
What  changed  the  idea"?  For  one  thing  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  the  war,  I  should  say.  The  democracy  then 
recognised  that  the  war  was  a  fight  against  secession,  a  fight  for 
the  maintenance  of  integrity  of  the  British  race,  just  as  truly  as  the 
Northern  Btntes  recognised  that  the  claims  of  the  South,  however 
well  founded  in  law,  would  break  up  the  American  Union.  Then 
came  a  new  idea,  an  idea  voiced  in  a  work  which  is  no  leas  epoch- 
making  than  Mr.  Seeley's —the  work  of  Mr.  Richard  Jebb  published 
two  years  ago  which  voiced  to  the  English-speaking  world  what  the 
aspirations  of  Empire  were.  He  saw  that  the  crude  repnblioanism 
of  the  eighties  and  nineties  was  not  the  real  sentiment  of  the  people 
but  a  blind  groping  forward,  and  I  think  Professor  Seeley  would 
head  his  book  now  not  "  The  Expansion  "  but  "  The  Multiphcation 
of  England."     You  cannot  have  a  strong  Empire  unless  you  allow  all 
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the  parte  io  develop  along  their  own  lines.  The  strength  oE  the 
B  lies  in  alliance  and  not  in  union,  in  which  the  predominant 
partner  would  make  hia  in9uence  so  felt  that  national  aspirations 
vould  be  crushed, 

Mr,  C.  S.  Gor,DMANN :  I  am  rather  at  a  disadvantage,  as  I  received 
no  notice  that  I  should  be  asked  to  speak  to-night,  and  I  therefore 
ask  your  indulgence  with  reference  to  a  few  comments  I  wish  to 
make  on  this  moat  interesting  Paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened. 
It  is  particuUily  instructive  as  it  is  not  the  outcome  of  mere  book 
knowledge,  but  it  is  the  result  of  personal  obaervations  by  a  searching 
mind  taken  at  distant  but  vital  points  of  our  Imperial  compass. 
With  much  Mr.  Jebb  has  said  I  cordially  agree.  We  are  committed 
to  the  Imperial  idea  by  all  our  acts  and  cannot  recede,  and  in  view 
of  our  vast  over-sea  States  and  our  responsibilities  iu  connection 
with  them  I  must  confess  to  a  feeling  of  alarm  at  the  tendency 
which  I  find  in  the  country  at  this  moment  to  raise  a  social  super- 
structure at  the  expense  of  the  material  which  so  largely  eonstitutea 
our  seonrity  and  our  power.  I  am  referring  to  the  reduction  in  our 
military  and  naval  expenditure.  I  have  beard  expresaious  of 
opinion  in  this  country  that  Natal  in  a  sympathetic  mood  realising 
the  strain  of  the  great  burden  of  national  defence  in  the  Mother 
Country  came  forward  to  lighten  those  burdens  by  taking  on  the 
recent  war  with  her  own  resources.  I  would  welcome  that  feeling. 
Mr.  Jebb  on  the  other  hand  gives  a  different  explanation  of  that 
attitude  and  says  that  it  was  a  domestic  affair,  and  because  it  is  a 
domestic  affair  Natal  undertook  the  war  on  her  own  full  responai- 
bility.  My  version  of  the  attitude  of  Natal,  and  in  this  she  has 
acted  in  co-operation  with  the  Transvaal,  is  that  she  took  the 
recent  native  war  upon  herself  in  the  face  of  Imperial  troops  in 
Africa,  as  a  rash  expreasiou  of  angry  resentment  at  the  unsympathetic 
attitude  of  a  section  of  the  British  community  towards  those  in 
South  Africa  holding  strong  nritish  sentiments  and  views.  On  the 
other  hand  let  us  realise  the  significance  of  this  attitude  of  reapon- 
sibility.  If  South  Africa  is  going  to  assume  greater  responsi- 
bihty  in  the  future,  as  she  has  shown  she  is  anxioua  to  do,  let 
there  be  no  mistake  as  to  her  determination  at  the  aame  time  not 
to  tolerate  in  future  any  undue  interference  in  her  domestic  affairs 
on  the  part  of  any  political  party  in  this  country,  and  that  introduces 
a  new  phase  in  her  relations  with  the  Mother  Country.  I  view  the 
wave  of  nationalism  which  is  spreading  over  South  Africa,  which 
J^r.  Jebb  hails  with  so  much  satisfaction,  from  that  standpoint,  and 
old  like  to  ask  Mr.  Jebb  whether  he  has  thoroughly  sifted  the 
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source  from  which  it  aprings  and  whether  he  is  satisfied '  iihat  it 
springs  from  a  healthy  consciousness  of  maturity,  which  I  would 
look  upon  as  a  condition  to  be  welcomed  because  it  stands  for 
progress,  or  whether  it  is  merely  a  form  of  sectionalism  which  he 
may  be  wrongly  interpreting  as  a  nationalism  to  be  encouraged. 
My  point  is  this — that  if  it  is  not  a  nationalism  on  the  Imperial 
lines  we  all  deaire,  it  would  only  be  an  element  of  disunion  in  the 
partnership  association  we  are  trying  to  create  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  our  sister  States.  As  regards  the  Fiscal  question,  I  take 
direct  issue  with  Mr.  Geoffrey  Drage.  He  has  told  us  this  evening 
that  he  considers  that  issue  of  secondary  importance.  I  consider 
it  of  primary.  This  is  largely  home  out  by  the  attitude  of  the  Colonies. 
Take  the  attitude  of  South  Africa  as  au  example.  She  is  arranging 
and  has  already  partly  arranged  her  reciprocities  with  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Canada,  and  in  that  sense  these  States  are  creating  a  ring 
fence  around  this  country,  and  what  I  am  now  going  to  say  is  likely 
to  meet  with  great  opposition  and  unpopularity.  I  see  the  day  not 
tar  distant  when  these  States  across  the  seas,  having  arranged  their 
reciprocal  treaties,  will  force  upon  this  country,  at  present  hesitating 
and  unwilling,  a  partnership  from  which  this  country  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  aside.  This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  Imperial 
Defence  to  which  Mr.  Jehb  has  referred  with  so  much  force.  It  is, 
I  agree,  most  necessary  that  all  our  over-sea  possessions  should 
co-operate  and  share  in  the  demands  which  the  maintenance  of  our 
ocean  supremacy  makes  upon  us.  I  am  strengthened  in  this 
opinion  by  so  high  an  authority  as  Lord  St.  Aldwyn,  who  has 
declared  in  most  emphatic  terms  that  this  country  will  soon  be 
unable  to  continue  to  bear  alone  the  strain  which  our  naval  policy 
places  upon  this  country  in  view  of  our  great  trade  rivals  and  that 
we  must  look  to  our  over-sea  States  tor  support.  On  the  other 
hand  I  am  reminded  ot  the  weighty  words  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
who  maintained  that  contributions  towards  Imperial  Re tence  cannot 
proceed,  but  can  only  be  the  outcome  of  a  fiscal  understanding  on 
reciprocal  lines.  Prom  this  point  of  view  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me 
in  which  direction  our  first  duties  lie. 

Mr.  C,  Waley  Cohen  :  I  do  not  think  sufficient  importance  has 
been  attached  to  the  voters  who  are  behind  the  representatives  of 
the  Colonies,  and  who  are  the  real  power  at  the  back  of  those  who 
have  to  deal  with  them  in  this  country.  With  all  respect,  the 
crux  of  the  whole  question  is  not  the  opinions  ot  such  an  audience 
as  this— the  difficulty,  that  is,  does  not  lie  with  people  who  know 
about  the  Colonies,  but  with  the  workmen  in  the  Colonies  and  in 
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I' fids  country,  and  I  cannot  help  an  uti comfortable  feeling;  that  a 
certain  amount  of  powder  is  occasionally  wasted  in  thin  air.  If 
you  were  to  take  a  census  of  those  here  I  do  not  think  you  would 
find  any  difference  of  opinion  on  the  broad  question  of  Imperiaham, 
but  when  you  approach  a  definite  decision,  when  you  have  Colonial 
Premiers  and  the  Colonial  Office  negotiating,  the  difficulty  is  that 
there  ia  a  lack  of  complete  sympathy  between  the  people  whom 
they  represent.  Take  the  position  of  the  British  workman  who 
desires  to  go  to  Australia.  He  finds,  first,  he  may,  under  certain 
circumstances,  not  be  allowed  to  land.  ("No.")  Well,  a  short 
time  ago  there  was  the  case  of  the  hatters.  (Laughter.)  At  any 
rate  there  are  certain  restrictions  which  put  him  in  fear  he  will 
not  be  allowed  to  land.  (A  voice  :  "  So  there  are  in  fliis  country.") 
I  give  that  merely  as  an  illustration.  I  think  that  here  ia  a  very 
useful  field  on  which  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  might  exert  its 
efforts.  If  a  greater  spirit  of  sympathy  could  be  brought  about 
between  working  men  in  this  country  and  the  Colonies,  if  more  know- 
ledge of  colonial  conditions  and  sentiments  could  be  brought  home 
to  the  workmen  of  this  country,  and  vice  verxd,  you  would  make 
much  more  easy  the  solution  of  the  question  we  are  considering. 

Mr.  Malcolm  Camfhell- Johnston  :  All  of  ua  in  South  Africa 
know  the  good  work  Mr.  Jehb  has  done  for  that  country  both  by 
his  book  and  more  especially  by  certain  articles  in  the  Momin-j 
Post  for  the  last  two  or  three  months.  It  is  no  flattery  to  say 
that  those  articles  have  given  to  the  British  pubUc  a  better  under- 
standing of  South  Africa  than  anything  which  has  been  produced 
for  a  considerable  time  past.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Goldmann  that 
there  is  a  racial  feeling  in  South  Africa.  It  is  a  feeling  which  I 
fear  for  a  considerable  time  will  prevent  the  consummation  of  feder- 
ation. Federation  is  impossible  as  long  as  we  have  two  things — 
first  the  Franchise  existing  as  it  does  in  the  Cape  Colony  based  on 
the  capacity  of  the  coloured  man  to  elect  white  representatives,  and 
secondly  as  long  as  there  exists  a  jealousy  between  different  Colonies 
in  South  Africa.  In  his  scheme  of  Imperial  organisation  Mr.  Jehb 
did  not  make  it  quite  clear,  to  my  mind,  how  he  is  going  to  over- 
come one  difBculty  at  least.  Geographically  speaking  England  is 
quite  close  to  Europe,  a  great  arena  for  International  difficulties. 
Now  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  sort  of  alliance,  who  is  to  decide  first 
of  all  those  delicate  questions  between  England  and  her  near  neigh- 
bours ;  and  secondly,  supposing  one  of  the  Colonies  ia  attacked,  are 
we  to  go  all  round  the  other  Colonies  before  we  declare  war  on  the 
fltacker  ?     That  is  a  point — our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations — 
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which  presents  a  great  difficulty  to  this  gcheme  of  alliance,  and, 
differing  from  Mr.  Wise,  I  cannot  see  how  it  ia  imposBible  to  have 
Imperil^  federation  and  yet  not  stimulate  and  keep  alive  National 
and  individual  spirit  in  the  respective  ColonieR.  I  will  only  add 
that  papers  and  speeohea  sach  as  we  have  had  to-night  will  be 
read  not  only  in  England  but  all  over  the  Empire.  I  can  speak 
personally,  for  I  have  handed  my  copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Institute  over  to  many  men  who  have  read,  marked,  learned  and 
inwardly  digested  them.  I  feel  certain  the  missionary  work  the 
Institate  is  doing  will  do  more  to  consolidate  the  Empire,  whether 
by  federation  or  Imperial  alliance  or  otherwise,  than  almost  anything 
else  that  the  wit  of  man  cau  devise. 

The  ChaieiSan  read  an  excuse  for  non-attendance  from  the  Hon, 
Sir  Charles  Tupper.  Bart.  G.C.M.G..  C.B. 

Sir  Fbkdekick  Youxo,  K.C.M.G,,  wrote: — "I  am  deeply  dis- 
appointed at  finding  myself  unable  (as  I  fully  intended}  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  meeting  of  the  new  session  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  to-night.  To  one  who,  Uke  myself,  has,  for  more 
than  a  generation,  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  '  principle '  of 
what  is  HOW  well  known  to  tLe  public  under  the  designation  of 
'Imperial  Federation,'  I  feel  more  keenly  my  absence  on  this 
occasion,  when  so  thoughtful,  instructive,  and  valuable  a  Paper  is 
to  be  read  by  one  bo  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  Imperial 
organisation  as  Mr.  Richard  Jebb.  Mr.  -Jebb  commences  hia  Paper 
by  a  striking  reference  to  a  speech  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  during 
the  debates  on  confederation  some  forty  years  ago,  in  wbioh  he  is 
reported  to  have  said :  '  England,  instead  of  looking  upon  us  as  a 
merely  dependent  Colony,  will  have  in  us  a  friendly  nation,  to  stand 
by  her  in  North  America  in  peace  as  in  war.  She  will  be  able  to 
look  to  the  nations  in  alliance  with  hei.'  and  owing  allegiance  to  the 
same  Sovereign,  who  will  assist  her  to  again  meet  the  whole  world 
in  arms,  as  she  has  doue  before.'  What  a  noble,  prophetic  sen- 
tence this  is  of  the  great  statesman  of  Canada,  sounding  trumpet- 
tongued  in  the  ears  of  the  future  generations  of  Britons  '  at  home 
and  beyond  the  seas,'  by  him  who  '  though  dead  yet  speaketh  ' 
to  them  in  language  never  to  be  forgotten.  Mr.  Jebb  says ;  '  My 
own  view  of  the  problem,  althottgh  it  is  the  outcome  of  personal 
observation,  is  precisely  that  of  Sir  John  Macdonald's  prophetic 
utterance.'  May  I  say  it  is  also  emphatically  my  own  ?  The  only 
exception  I  take  to  it  is  the  term  '  nations  '  in  alliance,  which  can 
scarcely  be  properly  blended  with  the  further  expression  of  '  owing 
allegiance  to   the   same   Sovereign.'     This  could  scarcely  be  a 


working  principle  of  constitutional,  political  nnion,  combining  joint 
and  equal  power  of  governing  action  if  the  word  '  nation '  is  used. 
My  own  substituted  word  would  rather  and  more  correctly  be, 
'  Sovereign  States  in  alliance,  owing  allegiance  to  tlio  same  King 
as  the  supreme  head  of  the  British  Empire.'  To  veterans  in  the 
'  cause,'  as  I  am  (and  as  I  know  full  well  you  are  yourself),  how 
gratifying  it  is  to  see  how  rapidly  and  successfully  it  is  ripening  in 
men's  minds  of  'hght  and  leading.'  Constitutional  writers,  and 
thinkers,  and  speakers  in  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies, 
are  coming  more  and  more  into  line  with  the  thoughts  of  what 
would  '  ultimately  '  be  the  best  constitutional  arrangement  be- 
tween them  in  order  to  enaure  the  best  working  political  machinery 
being  adopted  for  the  future  government  of  the  British  Empire  if 
it  is  to  be  preserved  (as  so  many  of  us  think  it  ought  to  be)  in  per- 
manent union.  The  latest  contribution  to  the  elucidation  of  this 
supremely  interesting  and  most  important  national  question  is  the 
fine  Paper  of  Mr.  Jebb's  '  Notes  on  Imperial  Organisation,'  with 
the  general  spirit  of  which  I  foel  so  much  personal  sympathy  and 
general  agreement  as  a  distinctly  forward  starting-point  beyond  the 
ground  already  traversed  by  many  of  ua.  I  conclude  my  rapid 
glance  at  it  by  saying  how  cordially  I  concur  with  the  concluding 
paragraph,  in  which  he  says,  '  so  wisely  and  so  well ' :  '  However, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nationalism  of  our  time  is  a 
political  factor  in  perpetuity.  History,  no  doubt,  teaches  us  to 
anticipate  the  day,  however  distant,  when  the  instincts  of  patriotism 
will  really  set  the  general  welfare  of  the  Empire  before  the  welfare 
of  the  particular  Fatherland,  At  some  future  date  the  Ciovern- 
menta  in  conference  may  agree  to  subordinate  themselves  to  an 
external  authority,  first  advisory  and  afterwards  legislative  and 
executive.  But  it  is  my  humhle  belief  that  for  our  generation  the 
principle  of  national  government  in  conference,  with  a  growing 
equipment  of  subsidiary  machinery,  represents  the  last  word  in 
Imperial  organisation.'  With  content  I  accept  this  view  of  the 
situation  '  at  present.'  Out  of  it,  I  believe  (with  undiminished 
confidence),  will  arise  the  advent  of  '  Imperial  Federation,'  such 
as  I  have  so  long  and  so  strenuously  advocated  as  my  dream  of  the 
future." 

Sir  FiiEDEKicK  Pollock,  Bart.,  wrote  :  "  To  the  best  of  my  know- 
ledge no  competent  persons  now  think  a  tedera  constitution  for  the 
Empire  practicable  and  very  few  think  it  desirable.  I  quite  agree 
that  federation  is  a  misleading  term  and  have  for  my  part  been 
careful  not  to  nse  it.    On  the  other  hand  alliance  aeems  inadequate. 
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Perhaps  partnership — in  the  higher  sense  of  Burke's  well-known 
utterance  on  the  functions  of  the  State— is  the  beat  word  for  the 
present.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  tending  to  anything  reaembliug 
any  known  fqrm  of  federation,  but  to  a  form  of  political  combination 
which  will  be  new,  as  the  facts  are  new,  and  for  which  posterity 
will  have  to  find  the  proper  names  and  forms  after  it  has  been 
made.  I  think  it  most  impoitant  that  the  opportunity  of  the 
coming  Conference  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  without  some 
definite  advance  being  made.  In  default  of  this  the  difficulties  will 
increase  and  the  opportunity  once  lost  may  be  lost  for  ever.  Differ- 
ences on  points  of  detail  must  not  be  exaggerated  or  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  1  " 

The  Chairman:  The  term  "Imperial  Federation"  has  been 
used  in  a  somewhat  critical  way  several  times  in  the  course  of  our 
discussion.  I  remember  well  in  '89  going  out  to  Australia  and 
other  Colonies  to  speak  on  national  problems  under  the  Imperial 
Federation  League.  The  change  since  the  days  when  we  titst 
discussed  National  Unity  under  the  name  of  Imperial  Federation 
no  man  can  understand  unless  he  has  felt  the  pulse  of  all  our 
British  Nations.  Even  here  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  change 
was  great.  A  man  who  was  perhaps  the  most  distinguished 
journalist  in  this  country  said  to  me  in  1895,  referring  to  the 
propaganda  that  had  been  carried  on  ;  "  You've  shifted  the  mind 
of  England,"  and  I  believe  that  his  remark  was  true.  When  we 
talked  of  Imperial  Federation  in  those  days  we  never  claimed  that 
we  had  a  plan  by  which  we  are  going  to  do  it.  What  we  meant 
was  that  these  British  Nations  shall  develop  into  some  form  of 
national  life  so  that  when  the  crisis  of  their  existence  comes  we 
shall  act  as  a  united  people  from  the  different  parts  of  the  world. 
That  is  the  great  cause  we  have  in  view.  What  we  eared  for  naH 
the  thing — not  the  name.  The  great  objection  which  people  takt 
now  is  that  contrary  interests  are  growing  up  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  Consider  this  point.  The  United  States  is  a  real 
Federation.  Now  I  don't  hesitate  to  say  that  the  material,  social, 
moral  and  every  other  interest  which  binds  New  Zealand  to 
England  to-day  is  much  stronger  than  the  interests  which  bind 
California  to  New  England.  Of  course,  I  am  aware  of  the  growth 
of  the  strong  National  instinct  of  which  Mr,  Jehb  talks.  Our 
peoples  abroad  are  just  rising  to  the  sense  of  National  consciouHnesB 
but  they  have  not  yet  reached  the  full  sense  of  National  responsi- 
bility, and  that  is  going  to  be  the  stage  wbioh  is  to  decide  the 
future.    Canada,  for  instance,  is  going  through  a  great  piocesa  of 
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Pfevolutioii  and  development.  She  haa  become  conscious  of  a,  great 
life  before  her.  She  has  more  people  already  than  had  England 
in  "  the  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabeth,"  and  people  are  thrilling 
with  the  Bame  feeling  of  National  life  that  England  felt  then.  But 
that  IB  not  going  to  end  in  separation.  As  Canada  sends  her  com- 
mercial fleets  to  every  corner  of,  the  world,  as  she  spreads  her 
interests  abroad  she  will  rise  to  a  sense  of  National  responsibility 
aa  well  as  of  National  consciousness,  and  she  will  find  that  the 
connection  with  the  great  Empire  which  holds  every  turning-point 
of  the  world  has  become  just  as  essential  to  her  hfe  as  to  the  man 
who  Uvea  in  Manchester  or  in  London.  It  is  this  which  is  going 
to  bind  us  together.  When  wo  have  passed  through  this  stage  we 
shall  find  these  great  nations  joined  together  by  forces  just  as 
strong  and  powerful  as  are  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forces 
which  hold  the  great  constellations  in  their  movement  through 
space.  I  will  ask  you  now  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Jebb.for  his  admirable  Paper. 

Mr.  Je:£B  :  I  notice  a  certain  common  criticism  has  been  made 
by  Sir  Frederick  Young  and  in  another  form  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  and  by  Mr.  Drage,  which  is  that  I  have  rather  laid  too 
much  stress  on  terms  and  labels.  Now  I  think  this  question  of 
terms  ia  rather  more  importiint  than  is  sometimes  supposed.  If 
when  you  talk  of  federation  you  don't  mean  political  union  like 
that  of  Australia  it  is  just  as  well  to  say  so.  I  quite  admit  Imperial 
federation  has  been  to  many  a  great  dream,  and  that  those  of  us 
who  believe  in  the  general  object  that  Imperialists  before  ua  have 
been  striving  for  ought  to  acknowledge  the  great  debt  of  gratitude 
we  owe  to  them.  The  Chairman  expresses  the  opinion  that  between 
California  and  the  New  England  States  there  is  no  stronger  senti- 
mental union  than  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
I  am  not  quite  clear  that  that  is  correct.  1  am  prepared  to  admit 
th£  proposition  may  be  true,  but  I  should  not  say  so  from  my  own 
experience.  At  any  rate  I  do  not  think  anybody  could  say  that  the 
bond  of  union  between  South  Africa  and  this  country  is  as  strong 
as  it  is  between  the  different  States  of  America.  As  to  the  racial 
tie  there  is  absolutely  no  such  tie  between  half  the  population  of 
South  Africa  and  the  population  of  this  country.  If  the  Dutch  are 
to  become  supporters  of  the  idea  it  cannot  be  on  racial  but  on  other 
grounds.  I  sympathise  with  Mr.  Drage  as  regards  the  extreme 
importance  of  getting  the  work  which  awaits  the  Conference  pre- 
pared beforehand.  Mr.  Tbynne  took  exception-  to  my  remarks 
tixmt  Irish  Home  Rule  and  Chinese  Labour  being  quesiions  foi 
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this  country  alone  to  decide.  Here  again  wlien  I  advocate  that 
certain  expressions  of  opinion  do  more  barm  tban  good  I  do  so  od 
practical  grounds.  I  have  heard  Irish  Home  Rale  discussed  hy 
many  Australians  and  New  Zealanders  and  also  the  question  of 
Chinese  Labour,  and  I  thought  Bome  of  them  were  lamentably 
ignorant  on  certain  eseential  details  of  the  C|uestion.  It  is  on 
practical  grounds — that  is,  because  I  beUeve  the  people  of  one 
part  of  the  Empire  may  not  understand  the  internal  questions 
agitating  another— that  I  say  they  bad  better  leave  these  questions 
alone.  If  they  did  understand  these  questions  I  must  reconsider 
my  opinion.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Goldmann'a  remarks  I  agree 
that  the  South  African  question  is  this— how  are  you  going 
to  get  the  people  of  South  Africa  to  regard  tbemselvea  not  as 
Englishmen  and  Boerg  but  as  South  Africans  ?  I  mean  people 
inspired  by  British  ideas  such  as  you  get  in  Canada  and  Australia. 
It  is,  I  admit,  a  speculation  whether  you  are  ever  going  to  get  a 
national  sentiment  in  South  Africa  of  that  kind  at  all.  In  con- 
clusion I  would  express  a  hope  that  a  result  of  the  visit  which  some 
of  our  Labour  Members  are  now  making  to  the  Colonies  will  be  to 
produce  a  kind  of  sympathy  much  of  the  sort  Mr.  Cohen  bad  in 
view  between  the  workmen  of  this  country  and  Australia.  I  came 
in  touch  with  some  of  the  principal  Labour  men,  and  they  were 
highly  gratified  at  the  prospect  of  a  visit  from  the  British  Labour 
Party  because  they  were  hopeful  the  visitors  would  go  home  sound 
Protectionists. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 


AFTERNOON  MEETING. 

Ak  afteknoon  meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  EooiKS,  H6tel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  November  27,  1906,  when  a  Paper  was  read 
by  Mr.  J.  C.  Melliss  on  "  St,  Helena."  Sir  Frederick  Young, 
K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  CHAmMdN :  It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  introduce  Mr. 
Melliss,  a  former  resident  in  St.  Helena  and  the  author  of  a  well- 
known  work  on  that  historic  island.  The  subject  is  one  of  peculiar 
interest  just  now,  and  the  publication  under  the  auspices  of  the 


FBoyal  Colonitil  Institute  of  the  information  contained  in  the  Paper 
Fflannot  £ail  to  be  of  public  service. 

ST.  HELENA, 

The  Island  of  St.  Helena  is  situated  in  a  commanding  position 
almost  in  tlie  middle  of  tbe  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  IS''  5S'  south  of 
the  equator  and  5°  42'  west  of  Greenwich.  It  is  distant  1,100 
miles  from  West  Africa,  2,000  miles  from  South  America,  1,700 
miles  from  the  Cape,  and  4,000  miles  from  Great  Britain.  It  has 
but  one  companion  in  its  solitude,  the  much  smaller  barren 
island  of  " Ascension, "  800  miles  distant. 

Considering  the  multitude  of  people  who  have  visited  the  island, 
since  its  discovery  upwards  of  fcur  centuries  ago,  it  is  surprising 
how  little  is  really  known  about  it.  Nor  has  it  always  been  painted 
in  favourable  colours ;  that,  however,  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
during  Napoleon's  esile  it  seemed  to  many  but  "  a  remote  place  of 
utter  loneliness,  a  dark,  forbidding  barren  i-ock  amid  the  wildemoss 
of  the  great  Southern  Atlantic,  save  for  a  few  weeping  willows,  and 
a  solitary  grave."  Perhaps,  too,  because  so  many  visitors  have 
remained  there  only  just  long  enough  to  see  its  baiTen  external 
coast,  with  no  time  to  learn  anything  about  its  charming  interior. 
A  brief  account  of  St.  Helena,  therefore,  in  its  true  aspect,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  of  interest. 

The  following  published  account  of  a  recent  visit  to  the  interior 
is  so  correct,  that  it  is  worth  quoting. 


JameBtown  is  n  city  in  miniature.  There  is  St.  Jftmcs's  Church,  a 
Custom-house,  tho  Governor's  official  residence  Biid  public  offices,  called 
"  The  Caetle,"  a  court  house  and  magistrates'  oSioe,  public  gardens, 
barracks,  schools,  hospitals,  hotel  and  dub  where  every  modera 
comfort  is  provided,  and  where  the  sunstiino  pours  down  into  the  little 
valley  nith  its  rows  of  spreading  treeR. 

In  the  interioi  cattle  and  sheep  browse 
the  furze,  while  forests,  of  an  infinite  v. 
bold  rugged  rocks,  eompieto  the  landacap 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  East  India  C  p  th  1  d 
nccting  link  between  Great  Britain  a  d  I  di  Th  t  n 
prosperity  which  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  t    th    f  1!     Tb    h  ghl 


I  knee-deep  in  the  posture  and 
iety  of  foliage,  shady  lanes  and 


officers  of  the  Company  built  fine  resii 
uplands  of  tlie  island,  but  with  the  adv 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  trad 
rapidly  declined,  and  presently  gave  \v 
houses  were  allowed  to  fall  into  disrep 
their  surroundings. 
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Throe  utiles  over  hill  and  dale,  lying  to  tlie  eaat,  aiuid  a  wrealli  ot 
foliage,  lies  Longwuod,  the  histiOric  and  final  rsHidence  of  Napoleon.  It 
is  placed  on  a.  high  tableland,  some  '2,000  feet  above  the  Hea  level,  and 
comiuanda  an  extensive  view  of  the  ocean. 

On  the  pluac  where  the  bed  of  the  great  E:nperor  stood  there  is  now  a 
white  marble  buat  of  Napoleon,  taken  from  a  cast  of  hie  face  after  death. 
A  mile  distant  from  the  house,  in  a  verdant  valley,  there  is  a  small 
enclosure  overhung  with  willow  and  other  trees,  where  a  marble  slab 
alone  niarkH  hia  grave. 

Towards  the  south  imd  west  portions  of  the  island  the  scenery  becomes 
wild  and  mountainous,  very  steep  and  broken.  Peaks  ot  strange  shapes 
rise  up  in  numbers,  many  of  which  are  inaccessible  masses  oE  vitrifiled 
rock,  tinted  with  red  and  yellow,  and  varied  by  richly  coloured  bands  of 
earth,  standing  out  in  places  like  distorted  chimney.stacks,  remarkable 
for  their  grotesque  and  fantastic  appearances,  nnd  truly  magnifioent  in 
many  places,  Che  views  being  unspeakably  grand. 

With  its  remarkable  altitudes  and  ^ne  exhilarating  atmosphere,  cooled 
by  the  ozone-laden  bree/.es  of  the  Atlantic,  St.  Helena  is  likely  to  become 
an  incomparable  sanatorium.  It  has  one  of  the  most  eiiuable  climates 
in  the  world,  tlie  mean  temperature,  oil  the  high  land,  ranging  from 
50°  to  80°  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade.  The  prevailing  wind— the  south-east 
trade — is  called  by  the  inhabitants  "The  Doctor,"  on  account  of  its 
remarkable  health-giving  properties.  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  amid 
charming  surroimdiags  at  an  altitude  of  from  1,200  to  1,600  feet  above 
sea  level,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  pure  water,  poultry,  dairy  produce, 
good  fish,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  There  is  plenty  of  sport  to  be  hod  in  the 
way  of  pheasant  and  partridge  shooting,  fishing,  cricket,  and  golf,* 

But  to  return  to  the  early  history  of  St.  Helena.  Daring 
the  fifteenth  century  tbe  Portuguese,  actuated  by  that  spirit  of  enter- 
prise for  which  they  were  distinguighed,  and  being  desirona  of 
participuting  in  a  trade  which  excited  the  envy  of  all  nations,  had 
long  contemplated  the  opening  of  a  passage  to  India  round  the 
southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  in  the  year  1497  they  equipped  a 
squadron  with  that  object  in  view  under  the  command  of  the 
celebrated  "  Vaaco  da  Gama."  This  squadron  took  four  months  to 
reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
it  sighted  St.  Helena,  but  the  more  general  opinion  is  that  the 
island  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navigator  "  Juan  de 
Nova  Castella,"  on  May  21, 1502,  who  named  it  "  tSt.  Helena,"  as 
that  day  was  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  mother  of  the 
Emperor  Conatantine. 


St.  Halcna. 


He  found  tliere  no  human  beings,  and  was  greeted  only  by  aea 
'  fowl,  sea  lions,  and  tnrtle. 

The  island  was  at  that  time  densely  covered  with  an  evergreen 
mantle  of  luxuriant  forest  vegetation,  gum  wood,  ebony  and  other  in- 
digenous trees  overhanging  the  seaward  precipices,  Charaoteriatie 
of  those  early  pioneers  and  successful  navigators,  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  always  on  the  loolt-out  for  new  possessions  to  colonise, 
"  .Tnan  de  Nova"  stoclied  the  place  with  "goats,  asses  and  hogs." 

Strangely  enough,  a  httle  later  on,  in  1513,  the  first  occupation 
of  the  island  by  human  beings  commenced  by  its  being  used  some- 
what as  a  state  prison,  when  the  Portuguese  put  on  shore  there, 
at  his  own  request,  one  "  Femandea  Lopes,"  a  military  officer  of 
high  rank,  who  had  faUen  into  disgrace  while  serving  in  India 
under  General  "  Alphonso  Albuquerque."  They  left  with  him 
some  negro  slaves,  poultry,  partridges,  guinea-fowls,  pheasants,  as 
well  as  fig,  orange,  leraon  and  poach  trees,  and  several  liinds  of 


The  population  was  soon  after  augmented  by  several  runaway 
slaves  from  ships,  and  a  Portuguese  Franoiscan  who  took  up  his 
abode  there. 

The  Portuguese  were  not  anxious  to  publish  theit  discovery ; 
they  continued  to  use  the  island  as  a  place  of  call  for  their  ships 
trading  with  the  East,  but  Butch  and  Spanish  ships  also  made  a 
similar  use  of  it,  and  many  were  the  squabbles  that  occurred  in  the 
roadstead  between  these  different  nationalities. 

It  was  not  until  eighty-six  years  after  its  discovery  that  the 
island  was  first  visited  by  the  English,  when,  on  June  8,  IfiSS, 
Captain  Cavendish,  returning  from  a  circumnavigating  voyage, 
anchored  his  ship  off  "  Chapel  1  Valley"  (now  named  "James's 
Valley  "  after  King  James  II.).    He  reported  that  he  foimd  there  a 

lall  settlement,  a  Roman  Catholic  Chiirch,  some  handsome  build- 
,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  "a  great  store  of  partridges,  iwhioh 

e  very  tame,  not  making  any  great  haste  to  fiy  away,  also  plenty 
^if  pheasants  which  are  very  big  and  fat,  and  many  swine  which 
are  very  wild  and  fat,  and  of  great  bigness,  and  seldom  wiU  abide 
any  man  to  come  near  them."  A  year  or  two  later  it  was  again 
visited  by  Englishmen,  viz..  Captain  Kendall  of  the  ship  Royal 
Merchant,  and  after  him  Captain  Lancaster  of  the  Bonnventure, 
m  connection  with  the  first  British  trading  expeditions  to  India. 

The  attention  of  the  Portuguese  being  for  a  time  diverted  else- 
diere,  the  Dutch  took  formal  possession  oi  the  island,  but  in 
^61,  while  their  attention  was  also  diverted  in  endeavouring  to 
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^^^H  BBtablish  a  colony  at  the  Cape,  the  British  East  India  CompEuiy, 
^^^B  keenly  alive  to  its  great  value,  immediately  took  posaeseion  of  it, 
^^^B  and  obtained  a  charter  {Tom  King  Charles  II.  to  secure  them  in  its 
^^^H  occupation.  The  lavish  expenditure  of  the  Company  in  fortifying 
^^^H  and  developing  the  island,  and  making  godd  use  of  it,  seems,  Low- 
^^^H  ever,  to  have  excited  the  envy  oE  the  Dutch,  who  in  the  year  166S, 
^^^H  returned,  aud  after  successfully  attacking  the  English,  again  took 
^^^H    possession  of  it. 

^^^H  After  this  there  occurred  long  and  bitter  struggles  between  the 
^^^H  English  and  the  Dutch,  and  some  very  hard  fighting  and  very 
^^^V  clever  tactics  were  exhibited  by  both  sides.  Scarcely  twelve 
^^^^  months  had  elapsed  before  the  English  were  again  in  possession, 
r  but  in  1G73  the  Butch  again  captured  the  place  from  the  English. 

I  Finally  Captain— afterwards  Sir  Bichard — Munden,  R.N,,  succeeded 

^^^^  in  driving  out  the  Dutch,  and  recovering  possession  for  Great 
^^^K  Britain,  since  which  time  it  baa  remained  a  portion  of  the  British 
^^^H     Empire. 

I^^^T         The  East  India  Company  being  at  last  well  established  in  pos- 

"  session,  governed  the  island  wisely  and  well.     They  spent  enormous 

sums  of  money  on  fortifications,  barracks,  maintaining  a  strong 

garrison,  making  roads,  water-works,  and  in  many  other  ways  tor 

j  the  improvement  aud  development  of  the  place.     Their  doings  and 

I  proceedings,  as  described  in  the  local  records  and  various  published 

!  accounts  of  St.  Helena,  are  most  interesting,  but  too  voluminous 

I  to  quote  at  any  length  in  this  paper.     Some  o£   the  Company's 

regulations  were  exceedingly  quaint,  inasmuch  as  lawyers  were  not 

permitted  to  remain   on  the  island  lest  they   should  encourage 

I  litigation,  and  Quakers  also  for  some  reason  or  other  were  turned 

away.     The  chaplains  were  not  over- satisfactory,  and  the  pay  of 

one  of  them  had  to  be  stopped  in  order  to  bring  him  back  to  a 

^^^       right  frame  of  mind,  when  he  refused  to  pray  in  the  Church  for  the 

^^11      Governor  and  Council,  on  the  ground  that  in  bis  opinion  they 

^^^H     were  not  worth  praying  for. 

^^^P  Slavery  was  permitted,  and  slaves  were  usually  sold  by  public 

^^^P  auction  at  prices  varying  from  £-kO  to  £'150  each.  Punishments 
^^^B  were  severe,  and  any  slave  merely  striking  a  white  person  was  put 
^^^P  to  death.  Other  offenders  were  puniRhed  by  hanging  alive  in 
^^^  ehaina,  by  hot  seahng  wax  dropped  on  the  naked  skin,  and  by  cut- 
ting oft'  hands  and  ears.  In  1832,  however,  the  Company  entirely 
abolished  slavery  at  a  coat  of  i'28,000. 

The  garrison  on  two  ocoasions  mutinied,  causing  serious  trouble 
and  loss  of  life,  in  one  instance  killing  the  Governor,  but  eventually 
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it  redeemed  the  good  cliaracter  which  it  obtained  m  1795,  when 
part  of  it  was  temporarily  sent  to  the  Cape  to  assist  in  troubles 
there  with  the  Dutch,  and  again  in  1805,  when  it  afforded  a  rein- 
forcement of  '2,60  men  to  assist  General  lieresford's  expedition 
against  Buenos  Aires  in  South  America.  The  Company  held  the 
island  for  182  years,  and  in  the  year  1883  its  government  reverted 
to  the  Crown. 

To  the  student  of  nature  St.  Helena  has  a  most  profound  interest. 
The  time  oecupied  in  its  formation,  the  manner  of  that  formation, 
and  the  time  necessary  for  assuming  its  present  size  and  shape, 
together  with  its  unique  indigenous  flora  and  Fauna,  are  all  points 
of  the  ■deepest  interest.  It  is  wholly  volcanic,  consisting  of  ancient 
basalts,  lavas,  laterite  beds,  and  other  volcanic  producl^.  It  now 
measures  about  10^  miles  long  by  H}  miles  wide,  with  an  indented 
coast  line  of  about  80  miles,  and  has  an  area  o(  about  80,000 
acres.  Its  exterior  is  mountainous  and  rugged,  and  bounded  by 
almost  inaccessible  precipices  from  500  to  2,000  ft.  in  height. 

A  high  central  ridge  oE  a  semi-circular  form,  having  a  maximam 
altitude  of  2,700  ft.,  divides  the  island  into  two  portions.  That  on 
the  south,  known  as  "  Sandy  Bay,"  has  the  shape  of  a  huge  bowl 
or  crater,  four  miles  in  diameter,  with  one  of  its  sides  broken  away. 
On  the  north  and  west  of  the  ridge  the  ground  slopes  gradually 
away  at  8"  to  10",  and  terminates  at  the  coast  Uiie  in  almost  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  which  have  been  caused  by  the  erosive  action  of 
the  sea.  A  mile  out  from  the  coast  there  exists  shallow  water, 
sixty  to  seventy  fathoms  deep,  but  beyond  that  no  bottom  is 
reached  at  a.  depth  of  250  fathoms,  and  between  St.  Helena  and 
Africa  there  is  a  depth  of  2,800  fathoms,  while  on  the  other  side, 
between  it  and  South  America,  there  is  almost  a  similar  depth. 

This  northern  and  western  portion  of  the  island  is  built  up  of 
alternating  layers  of  very  compact,  highly  basaltic  lava,  laterite  or 
volcanic  mud  baked  red,  ashes  and  cinders ;  at  least  sixty  or  seventy 
distinct  layers  can  be  counted,  and  if  each  of  these  volcanic  out- 
bursts took  place,  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Piazzi  Smyth's  estimate, 
once  in  a  century,  this  evidence  alone  points  to  a  very  long  period 
of  time,  particularly  taking  also  into  consideration  the  deep,  water- 
Tvom  valleys  or  gorges  with  which  the  whole  is  intersected. 

s  part  of  tlie  island  is  typical  of  those  oceanic  voloonos  such 
"Palraa"ot  the  Canaries,  "  St,  Paul's  Island  "   in  the  Indian 

Dean,  and  others  which  Sir  Charles  Lyell  describes  as  follows :  — 
y  crater  must  almost  invariably  have  one  aide  much  lower  than 

B  the  others — TiK.,  that  eldo  towards  wbich  the  provailing  wintle  never 


are  rarely  carried 
1  this  lowest  aide 
i  o{  a  partial  sub' 
or  as  often,  as  the 
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liiuw,  and  to  which  therefore  showers  of  ilust  and  scoriu 
during  eruptions.  There  will  always  be  one  poiut  o 
more  depresaed  than  all  the  resl,  by  which,  in  the  eyer 
mergence,  the  sea  may  enter  aa  often  as  the  tide  rises, 
■wind  blows  from  that  (quarter.' 

The  "Sandy  Bay"  crater,  from  which  this  part  ot  the  island 
originated,  is  in  itself  more  or  leas  uDstratiSed  and  confused.  It 
shows  QTidence  of  having  been,  in  the  long  distant  past,  rent  by 
subterranean  force,  and  the  fissures  filled  with  molten  lava  from  below, 
which,  being  of  a  harder  nature  than  the  adjacent  formation,  have 
weathered  away  at  a  slower  rate  and  given  rise  to  numberless  dikes 
which  intersect  the  crater,  and  to  which  have  been  given  the  local 
names  of  "Lot,"  "Lot's  Wife,"  "The  Asa'a-ears,"  luid  "The 
Chimney." 

The  eastern  portion  of  the  island  is  difi'erent,  and  is  formed  of 
layers  of  lava,  equally  numerous,  but  much  more  felspathio  in 
character,  which  have  evidently  been  ejected  from  some  crater,  the 
position  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  locate.  The  grey-coloured  layers 
of  volcanic  mud  separating  these  felspathic  lava  be^  contain 
"pyrolusite  "  orbinoside  of  manganese,  an  ore  considerably  rich  in 
metal,  but  as  yet  it  is  not  known  it  it  esists  in  snfl5cient  quantity, 
or  if  the  expense  would  justify  its  being  mined  for  exportation. 
No  other  metal,  except  a  small  amount  of  iron  ore,  has  aa  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  island. 

"  The  Bam  Bock  "  illustrates  an  interesting  Instance  of  up- 
heaval, and  "High  EnoU"  is  a  type  of  several  small  lateral 
volcanic  cones ;  "  The  Waterfall "  too,  is  a  very  good  example  of  an 
extinct  "solfatara."  There  is  no  sign  anywhere  of  any  recent 
volcanic  action  or  of  any  slow  cooling.  The  interior  of  the  island 
s  covered  to  the  extent  of  about  15,000  acres  with  a  rich  alluvial 
productive  soil,  derived  from  decomposing  lavas  and  other  volcanic 
products. 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  with  any  accuracy  what  may  be  the 
age  of  St.  Ilelena.  It  may  be  tens  of  thousands  of  years  or  more, 
hut  without  doubt  a  vast  period  of  time  has  been  neceaaary  to 
Luild  it  up,  and  then  to  wear  it  away  to  its  present  size  by  the 
erosive  and  denuding  action  of  the  sea  and  atmospheric  and 
climatic  agencies.  It  was  certainly  at  one  time  twice  as  large  both 
as  regards  area  and  altitude  as  it  is  now.  Continental  land  may  or 
may  not  have  previously  occupied  the  site,  but  be  that  as  it  may, 
the  island  owes  none  of  its  peculiarities  to  a  former  union  with  any 
'  Matiital  of  Elementary  Qealogy,    Bj  Bir  diarlM  Ljell,  p.  B13. 
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continent  or  other  distant  land,  and  thore  can  be  no  ii 

doubt  that  the  ocean  swept  over  the  site  at  the  time  when  the 

"Sandy  Bay"  volcano  first  commenced  to  be  active. 

Another  reason  for  placing  St.  Helena  amongBt  the  oldest  land  on 
the  face  of  the  globe  is  found  in  its.  remarbable  insular  indigenous 
flora  and  fauna,  the  origin  as  well  as  the  partial  extinction  of 
which  point  to  long  periods  of  time,  as  well  as  to  probable  changes 
of  climate. 

Darwin,  Huiley,  Hooker,  Wallace  and  others  have  all  been  sorely 
puzzled  as  to  the  origin  of  the  indigenous  flora  and  fauna  of 
St.  Helena.     Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says  regarding  the  flora : — 

Neither  gcologiual  considerations,  nor  botanical  afiinity,  nor  all  theee 
combined,  have  yot  helped  us  to  a  complete  aolation  of  this  problem, 
which  is  at  present  the  bele  noire  of  botanists.  Oceanic  islands  arc,  in 
fact,  to  the  naturahsl  what  comets  and  meteorites  are  to  the  astronomer  : 
that  pregnant  doctruie  of  the  origin  and  succession  of  life,  which 
owe  to  Darwin,  and  which  is  to  us  what  the  spectrum  analysis  ie  to 
the  physicist,  has  not  proved  auftieient  to  unravel  the  tangled  phenoinenn,' 

There   are    seventy-seven    different  kinds   of  these   remarkable 

nigenous  plants,  comprising  trees,  shrubs,  flowering  plants  and 
t*enty-ais  kinds  of  ferns,  fifty  of  which  are  absolutely  peculiar  to 
St.  Helena,  not  being  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  as 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  says,  cannot  be  regarded  as  very  close  specific 
allies  of  any  other  plants  at  all.- 

In  addition  to  the  native  flora,  upwards  of  one  thousand  other 
different  kinds  of  plants  grow  and  flourish  in  the  island,  all  of  them 
imported  by  some  means  or  another  from  different  parts  of  the 
world.  There  are  oak,  eucalyptus,  fir,  Norfolk  pine,  willow,  cypresa 
bamboo,  olive,  cotton,  tobacco,  caator-oil,  cayenne  pepper,  sugai 
cane,  coffee,  tea,  indigo,  aloes  {Fourcroya  giganiea),  medicinal  aloe^ 
sanseviera.  New  Zealand  flax  (Phormium  tenax),  lemon  grass,  grape, 
peach,  banana,  eherimoya,  pine-apple,  mango,  tamarind,  loquat, 
guava,  grenadilla,  date,  papaw,  fig,  mulberry,  lemon,  prickly-pear, 
potato,  sweet-potato,  carrot,  cabbage,  yam,  artichoke,  pumpkin, 
turnip,  radish,  peas,  beans,  watercress,  roses,  geraniums,  fuchsias, 
camellias,  jasmine,  cannas,  hydrangea,  gorse,  blackberry,  everlast- 
ings, varieties  of  grass,  ferns,  and  many  others. 

The  usual  domestic  animals  such  as  horses,  donkeys,  cows,  goats, 
sheep,  pigs,  dogs,  cats,  as  well  as  rats,  mice  and  lizards,  have 


'  "Insular  Floras,"  Dr.  Hooker,  I'roceed,,  Brit.  Ana 
Joitimal  of  Die  Liiineau  S.xiely.  vol.  siii.  p,  563,  1873, 
'  Island  Life.    By  Alfred  Eoaaet  Wallace. 
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been  imported,  and  thrive  well.  There  is  one  indigenoas  land  bird 
(^^gialitis  SawUe-lIelcntB),  a  Btnall  variety  of  plover  known  as 
the  "  wire  bird  ;  "  other  birda  bave  been  imported,  viz. : — pheasaJit, 
partridge,  pigeon,  dove,  averdevat,  Java  sparrow,  African  canarie, 
mynab,  and  cardinal.  The  sea  birds  include  the  tropic  bird, 
r  bird,  and  various  kinds  of  tero. 

There  are  no  fresh-water  fish,  but  no  less  than  seventy-five 
different  kinds  of  marine  fish  are  found  in  great  quantities,  some 
seventeen  of  which  are  entirely  peculiar  to  the  place,  and  bave  not 
been  found  elsewhere,^  Most  of  the  fish  are  suitable  for  food  and 
are  very  good  eating,  such  as  mackerel,  albicore,  mullet,  old  wife, 
jack,  ailver-fish,  soldier,  bull's-eye,  yellow-tail,  conger  eel,  cavalley, 
five-finger  and  several  kinds  of  shellfish.  There  are  also  sharks, 
dolphins  and  fiying  fish. 

There  are  twenty-nine  species  of  land  sheila,  seven  of  which  have 
been  introduced,  two  of  which  are  doubtful,  and  twenty  of  which 
are  truly  indigenous,  and  bave  not  been  found  elsewhere.  Thirteen 
of  these  latter  appear  to  be  now  extinct,  being  found  only  in  a  dead 
state  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  where  the  native  vegetation  has 
disappeared.  Amongst  these  latter  is  the  very  remarkable  large 
land  snail  {BiiHnius  aiiHs  vulphm)  which  is  so  highly  prized  by 
collectorg,  and  several  smaller  bulimi  and  succinea,  but  several 
beautiFul  amber-like  species  of  the  latter  are  atill  found  in  a  living 
state  feeding  on  the  native  plants  on  the  high  land. 

The  coleoptera,  or  beetles,  of  3t.  Helena  are  extremely  interesting, 
particularly  the  nearly  extinct  large,  black  carabus  {Haplotliorax 
Burchellii),  alao  greatly  valued  by  collectors-  The  total  number  ot 
species  observed  is  203,  but  seventy-four  of  these  have  doabtless 
been  introduced  by  human  agency.  The  remaining  129  are  truly 
aborigines,  and  with  the  exception  of  one  are  found  nowhere  else 
on  the  globe. 

Mr.  Wallace  says, 

That  as  they  mainly  represent  speoiea  which  are  specially  attached  to 
certain  groups  of  plants,  we  may  be  sure  that  the  plants  were  there  long 
before  the  insccta  t-ould  eBtablisli  thyiiiselves.  However  ancient,  then,  ia 
this  insect  fauna,  the  flora  must  be  more  ancient  still.- 

Of  termites  or  white  ants,  spiders,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  butter- 
flies, moths  and  other  creatures  of  this  kind,  St.  Helena  has  its 
share,  some  of  them  being  indigenons  to  the  island. 

'  Proceed.  Zoological  Soc,  London,  2C  March,  1808,  and  April  1809. 
Dr.  Gunthet. 

'  hlumi  Life.    By  Alfred  Eusael  Wallace. 
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the  past  has  rendered  great  and  valuable  service 
to  tlie  British  Empire,  which,  indeed,  without  it  could  never  have 
so  Buccessfully  built  up  her  trade  or  acquired  ber  poseeasionB 
abroad.  The  Cape  was  neither  available  nor  suitable,  and  for  two 
and  a  half  centuries  St.  Helena  served  as  a  place  of  call  for  the 
^eat  fleet  of  British  sailing  ships  trading  with  all  parts  in  the 
Rast,  to  refit  and  to  refresh  their  scurvy -striolk-en,  worn  out,  and 
often  mutinous  crews,  when  it  was  impossible  to  malio  long 
voyages  without  a  break. 

In  167fi-7  the  celebrated  astronomer  Halley  took  np  his  abode 
there  for  making  valuable  observations,  aud  again  in  17G1  Dr. 
Maskelyn  and  Sir.  Waddington  visited  it  for  the  purpose  of 
observing  a  transit  of  Venus.  Somewhat  more  recently  the  British 
Government  found  it  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  residence  for 
Napoleon,  who,  with  his  suite,  arrived  at  the  island  on  board  of 
H.M.S.  NoTthiimberlamI,  commanded  by  Admiral  Sir  George 
Cockborn,  on  October  15, 1815.  Napoleon  spent  his  first  night  on 
shore  in  Jamestown  in  the  same  honse  which  had  previously  been 
occupied  for  a  day  or  two  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when,  as  Sir 
Arthur  WeUesley,  he  was  on  his  way  home  from  India.  The 
day  following  his  arrival  Napoleon  visited  Longwood,  and  on  the 
way  when  passing  "  The  Briars,"  the  residence  of  a  Mr.  Balcombe, 
an  island  merchant,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  reside  there,  and 
accordingly  bo  occupied  a  portion  of  the  house  called  "The 
I'avilion,"  for  about  two  months  until  the  "  Old  House  "  at  Long- 
wood  was  ready  to  receive  him.'  Napoleon  finally  removed  to 
Longwood  "  Old  House,"  and  in  due  course  his  custodian,  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe,  arrived  on  April  H,  1810,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  "Plantation  House,"  which  was  usually  occupied  by  the 
Governor,  The  island  garrison  was  largely  augmented,  and 
war-ships  were  stationed  around  the  coast.  Napoleon  and  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  did  not  agree  very  well,'^  and  the  former  had  not  a 
happy  time  at  St.  Helena ;  his  only  diversion  seemed  to  be  rat 
hunting,  but  the  statement  that  he  killed  seventeen  rats  in  his  bed- 
room can  scarcely  be  credited. 

Longwood  "  Old  House  "  was  only  intended  as  a  temporary  resi- 
denca,  and  the  erection  of  a  large  and  commodious  house  suitable 
tor  Napoleon  and  his  suite  was  Mmmenced  soon  after  his  arrival. 
It  was  near  the  "Old  House,"  and  Napoleon  daily  watched  its 
progress,  and  remarked  that  he  would  never  occupy  it.     He  never 

RicoUeclioni  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  I.     Bj  Mrs.  Abell. 
Tk»  Last  Phase.    Bj  Lord  Eosebery. 
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did  !  He  lived  at  Longwood  for  five  and  a  half  ;eaTS,  and  died  in 
the  "Old  House  "  on  May 5, 1821.  Pour  days  afterwards  he  was 
buried  with  the  highest  military  honours,  in  a  quiet,  peaceful, 
graasy  valley  near  "  Huta  Gate."  His  body  remained  there  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  when,  in  October  1840,  in  was  exhumed 
and  conveyed  to  France  on  board  the  French  frigate  La  Belle 
Poule,  under  the  command  of  Prince  de  Joinville.  It  was  placed 
in  the  Hotel  des  Invalidea  in  Paris,  where  it  now  rests,  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  Napoleon.  In  1858  the 
French  Government  purchased  Longwood  "  Old  House "  and 
"  The  Tomb,"  and  spent  a  very  large  aura  of  money  on  their 
restoration. 

For  about  twQnty-five  years,  from  1840  to  1865,  the  island  ren- 
dered very  special  service  to  the  Empire,  and  to  the  cause  of 
humanity  as  well,  during  the  suppression  of  tiie  slave  trade  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa.  Numerous  captured  slave  ships  with  their 
human  freights  were  sent  to  the  island,  where  the  foruier,  after  a 
fair  trial  before  the  Vice- Admiralty  Court  established  for  the  pur- 
pose, were  generally  condemned  and  broken  up,  aod  the  latter, 
many  thousands  of  miserable  human  beings,  were  clothed,  fed, 
restored  to  health,  and  afterwards  sent  on  to  suitable  employment 
in  the  West  Indian  Colonies. 

Again,  quite  recently,  it  served  the  requirements  of  the  Empire 
in  providing  a  safe  place  for  the  custody  of  Dinizulu  and  other 
Zulu  chiefs  ;  and  again,  during  the  recent  South  African  war,  the 
Imperial  Government  used  it  for  the  safe-keeping  of  General 
CroDJe  and  some  6,000  Boer  prisoners  of  war  who  surrendered 
to  Lord  Roberts.  Tbe  island  is  now  one  of  the  important  stations 
for  the  "  All-Britiah  "  telegraph  cable  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  South  African,  Eastern,  and  Australasian  possessions.  This 
cable  was  constructed  recently  by  the  Eastern  Telegraph  Company 
at  a  cost  oE  £3,500,000.  It  touches  at  St.  Vincent,  Madeira, 
Ascension  Island,  St.  Helena,  the  Cape,  Durban,  Mauritius,  Bodri- 
guez,  and  the  Cocos  Islands,  and  is  intended  eventually  to  touch 
at  Gibraltar  and  Sierra  Leone  instead  of  the  two  first  mentioned 
stations. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  on  October  29,  1906,  the  British  garrison 
stationed  on  the  island  was  taken  away,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  St.  Helena  ha-s  been  left  defenceless  and  practically 
abandoned,  the  only  military  item  remaining  there  now  being  e, 
couple  of  French  soldiara  in  charge  of  Longwood  "  Old  House  " 
and   the  Tomb  of  Napoleon.     Thns,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
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id  strategic  naval  positiooa  of  the  British  Empiro  is  placed  at 
the  mercy  of  any  foreign  Power,  and  a  vast  amount  ot  valuable 
public  property,  including  fortification  a,  barracks,  offices,  roads  and 
waterworks,  left  uncared  for,  to  fall  into  ruin.  The  British  colonists 
there,  some  4,000  in  number,  including  200  whites,  are  also  in 
conaeqaence  reduced  to  the  verge  of  starvation,  with  the  certain 
prospect  of  seeing  their  property  daily  degenerate  more  and  more 
value.  The  inhabitants  may  be  able  to  some  extent  to  occupy 
themselves  in  local  industries,  such  as  curing  fish  for  the  South 
American  and  South  African  markets,  the  cultivation  of  certain 
plants,  such  as  the  aloe  {Fourcroya  gigantea)  and  the  New  Zealand 
SaX-^Phonniumt^nax),  the  fibres  from  which  realise  from  i'82  to£'85 
per  ten  in  the  English  market.'  Coffee  also,  a  sample  of  which, 
grown  at  St.  Helena,  and  shown  at  the  Great  (1851)  Exhibition  in 
Londot,  obtained  the  first  prize  for  quality ;  cotton,  olives,  tobacco, 
lemon  grass,  all  of  which  grow  freely  in  the  island,  could  be  culti- 
vated, Hoogh  the  production  would  necessarily  be  limited  owing  to 
the  smal.  area  of  available  land.  The  cultivation  of  New  Zealand 
flax  has  ilready  been  commenced,  but  it  is  quite  out  of  the  power 
of  the  inlabitants  to  carry  on  undertakings  of  this  kind,  as  they 
have  neitlur  the  necessary  capital  to  enable  them  to  do  ho,  nor  the 
time  to  Wiit  until  a  return  could  result.  Great  Britain  by  this 
abandonmmt  must  suffer  considerable  loss  of  prestige  both  in  the 
east  and  th>  south,  as  well  as  nearer  home  ;  and  should  the  island 
fall  into  thehands  of  a  hostile  Power  whose  garrison  it  could  easily 
support  for  my  length  of  time  without  external  aid,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  ejtreme  difficulty  and  great  expense,  notwithstanding 
modern  methads  and  weapons,  to  regain  it,  and  as  in  time  of  war  it 
would  be  a  sinple  matter  to  block  the  Suez  Canal  and  to  destroy 
the  only  two  tther  telegraphic  lines,  both  of  ivhicb  pass  through 
foreign  countres,  Great  Britain  would  be  completely  cut  off  from, 
her  posseaaiont  in  South  Africa,  the  Far  East,  and  Australasia. 

In  view  -of  tbia,  it  is  clear  that  St.  Helena  at  any  cost 
should  be  savei  and  retained  for  Imperial  purposes.  The  general 
opinion  ot  thos.  competent  to  know  has  alwn.ya  been  that  it  should 
be  made  into  apermanent  naval  station  in  place  of  the  compara- 
tively useless  htle  Island  of  Ascension.  In  the  meantime  a  small 
rison  shouldbe  kept  there  to  save  valuable  public  property  from 
quite  to  nin,  and  the  colonists  may  not  unreasonably  expect 


inp  of  Ineorpotated  Chamber  of  Conmierce  at  Liver- 


the  Imperial  Goveviimenb  to  make  an  annual  grant  for  (be  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  assisting  local  indiiBtriea, 

r/ie  Paper  liiaa  illustrated  by  Lantern  VietOB  slioioing  the  potition  of 
St.  Helena,  lin,e  of  "All  British  "  cable,  geological  formation,  indigenoiia 
flora  and  fauna,  general  acgnerg,  aQencrij  aieociaied  ViUh  Napoleon,  tkf 
ZvM  oftie/si  ffn^  (ftp  Boer  priionera. 
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APPENDIX. 

There  Is  a  model  of  St.  Helena  in  the  Rotimda  at  the  Bayal  Mi^tarji 
Academy,  Woolwioh,  which  is  open  to  the  public  generally  duripf  day. 
light. 

A  ooUoction  of  samples  of  the  variona  rooks,  minerals,  and  soil'  found 
at  Bt.  Holena  is  in  the  SedKwit'k  MuBeiim,  Cambridge. 

A  ooUei^tion  of  dried  plants,  espeoially  tlie  Indigeiiouii,  or  Nativi  Plants, 
frani  St.  Helena  is  ia  the  Herbarium  at  the  Boyal  Botanio  Qardois,  Kew, 
partly  made  by  the  celebrated  traveller,  Dr.  Burghell,  in  180(-10,  and 
partly  of  more  recent  date. 

A  collection  of  the  Marine  Fishes  from  St.  Helena,  togetborwith  some 
of  the  Birds  and  Insects,  is  at  the  Natural  History  Muaeim,  South 
Kensington,  W. 

Literature  relating  to  St.  Helena  can  bo  found  in  the  escelbnt  Library 
of  tbc  Boyal  Colonial  Inetitute,  Nortbumberlund  Avenue,  W.f. 


DlRCUBSION. 

The  Chaieman  (Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.)  coserved  that 
the  moment  was  particularly  opportune  for  discussing  the  (juestlon 
of  the  future  of  St.  Helena.  It  was  hia  good  fortum  a  few  years 
ago  to  land  on  that  island,  and  filled  as  he  was  with  tie  associations 
connected  with  the  last  years  of  the  great  conqueror  of  Europe,  he 
naturally  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  visit.  It  wis  his  privilege 
to  stand  in  the  room  where  Napoleon  died,  to  see  theheautiful  piece 
of  sculpture  that  had  been  placed  in  the  chamber  to  nark  that  spot, 
and  also  to  gaze  on  the  ground  where  hia  remains  lay  hr  twenty  years 
before  they  were  conveyed  to  the  Invalides  in  Parik  There  were, 
however,  other  points  connected  with  the  island  wiich  could  not 
he  forgotten.  Until  the  opening  of  the  Suez  CanalSt.  Helena  was 
a  very  important  point  in  connection  with  our  tflde  with  India. 
On  the  table  in  that  room  was  a  framed  picture  3one  b;  a  lady 
friend  of  bis  some  fifty  years  ago,  who  was  coming  home  with  hej 
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SiaBbeiiid  from  ladift.    It  represented  the  harbour  infrontof  James- 

'  town,  which  was  filled  with  vessels,  and  the  island  in  other  respeota 
appeared  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  was  now  the  mis- 
fortone  of  St.  Helena  to  be  considered  as  no  longer  occupying  her 
former  important  position  under  the*  conditions  of  modern  war- 
fare. The  iinfortnoate  inhabitants  who  still  remain  in  the  island 
(although  greatly  reduced  in  number}  are  in  a  serious  condition  of 
poverty  in  oonsequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops  on  whose 
favours  they  principally  depended  for  a  source  of  livelihood.  Now, 
looking  at  all  the  circumstances,  he  was  one  of  those  who  felt  that 
St.  Helena  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  down,  down,  down,  until 
she  was  no  longer  worth  retaining.  "  Ocean's  Queen  should  not 
abandon  Ocean's  children."  We  prided  ourselves  on  belonging  to 
an  Empire  on  whose  dominions  the  sun  never  sets,  and  be  thought 
wo  ought  bo  protect  and  safeguard  the  smallest  portions  of  that 
Empire  as  well  as  the  larger  and  more  important  ones.  The 
brilliant  writer,  orator  and  imperialist — the  author  of  "  The 
Last  Phase," — has  had  his-  vivid  and  sympathetic  imaginations 
powerfully  touched  by  portraying  the  scene  of  Napoleon's  captivity 
and  death.  I  hoped  we  might  have  seenbimwith  us  this  afternoon. 
In  answer  to  my  personal  invitation  ho  writes  to  me  : — 

L  38  Berkeley  Sijuare,  W:  November  26,  1906. 

H    My  dear  Sir  Frederick  Young, — I  am  very  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  iiii. 

l^poBHible  for  me  to  attend  Mr.  Melliss'  lecture,  as  I  am  engaged  to  be  in 

■  NorEollt  on  that  day. 

Xours  truly, 

BOSEBERT. 

The  lecture  had  been  most  interesting,  valuable,  and  useful.  As 
representing  that  large  and  influential  mooting  he  ventured  to  raise 
his  voice  in  an  urgent  appeal  to  the  Government  to  take  a  sympathetic 
view  of  the  case  of  this  island  on  sentimental,  humanitarian,  historical 
and  political  grounds.  It  was  quite  passible  that  in  the  whirligig  of 
time  existing  conditions  might  undergo  a  change,  just  as  the  con- 
ditions had  undergone  a  change  in  the  past,  and  he  earnestly  urged 
that  we  ought  to  retain  in  efficiency  the  island  of  St.  Helena  for 
future  generations  of  the  British  race,  and  that  we  should  always  be 
able  to  say  "  this  is  part  of  our  British  land,"  not  only  on  account 
of  the  past,  but  in  case  of  some  future  conditions  of  the  world's 
history,  of  its  being  once  more  required  as  a  Place  d'armes ;  and 
as  one  of  the  useful  outposts  of  the  British  Empire.  He  had  to 
announce  that  Lord  Elgin,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  had 
kindly  forwarded  sis  copies  of  the  report  of  1884  by  Sir  D.  Morris 
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on  the  Agricultural  Besources  of  St.  Helena  under  cover  of  the 
following  letter  :— 

Downing  Street ;  November  27,  1906. 

Sir, — I  ant  direoted  by  the  £arl  of  Elgin  to  transmit  to  ynu  bIx  copies 
ot  a  report  furniahed  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  D.)  Morris  in  1884  on  the  Agrioul- 
tural  Besonrces  of  St.  Helena,  which  has  been  reprinted  in  conseqiience  of 
many  applications  for  copies. 

Lord  Elgin  understands  that  a  lecture  on  ^t.  Helena  is  shortly  to  he 
delivered  to  membera  of  the  Institate :  and  for  this  reason  he  thinks  that 
the  accompanying  copies  of  the  Eeport  may  be  of  interest. 


The  Secretary :  BayaJ.  Colonial  Institute. 

This  was  a  proof  that  the  Colonial  Office  appeared  to  have  taken 
special  notice  of  this  meeting ;  and  was  also,  he  trusted,  evidence  of 
an  inchnation  to  look  sympathetically  at  the  case  of  St.  Helena  and 
its  people. 

The  Hon.  M.  H.  Hicks  Beach,  M.P.,  stated  that  he  happened 
to  be  an  officer  in  a  regiment  of  militia  that  was  sent  out  to  St. 
Helena  to  look  after  prisoners  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war.  He 
was  thus  engaged  for  about  fifteen  months,  and  though  he  was  not 
sorry  to  get  away  to  more  active  pursuits,  yet  bo  had  very  pleaswit 
recollections  of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants,  which  had  been 
vividly  brought  before  him  by  the  interesting  Paper,  He  could 
corroborate  a  great  many  of  Mr.  Mellias'  observations.  At  the 
same  time,  he  would  not  adviso  anybody  who  wi.°bed  to  find  sport 
in  strange  lands  to  go  to  St.  Helena,  unless  perhaps  he  was  par- 
ticularly fond  of  rat-hunting,  for  tats  existed  in  very  large  quantities, 
and  be  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  statement  that  Napoleon 
killed  seventeen  rats  in  his  bedroom  in  one  night  was  perhaps  not 
very  far  short  of  the  truth.  He  himself  had  been  on  several  rat- 
bunting  parties,  and  on  one  occasion  the  bag  was  between  two  and 
three  hundred  rats.  The  immediate  question  was  the  present  con- 
dition and  future  of  the  island.  It  was  undoubted  that,  as  had  been 
shown,  St.  Helena  bad  in  the  past  been  of  valuable  service  to  the 
Empire,  and  was  therefore  worthy  of  consideration  by  everybody 
who  valued  the  Empire.  Its  inhabitants  were  just  as  proud  of 
belonging  to  the  British  race  as  ourselves.  He  remembered  talking 
to  some  of  the  natives,  and  asking,  "  Are  you  St.  Helenans,  or 
what  ?  "  "  Ob,  yes,"  they  said,  "  we  are  St.  Helenans,  but  we  are 
also  English,"  and  they  felt  just    as  proud  of  belonging  to  the 
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■Empire  as  ourselves.  The  Government  htid  lately  decidecl  to  remove 
tlie  British  garrison  from  the  island,  the  view  being,  he  supposed, 
that  8t.  Helena,  was  no  longer  of  any  strategic  importance.  He 
should  be  the  last  person  to  dictate  any  policy  as  to  the  strategic 
value  of  8t.  Helena  as  compared  with  other  places,  but  be  might 
point  out  that  the  island  of  Ascension,  which  was  about  800  miles 
distant,  and  was  very  barren  and,  he  believed,  posse.ised  no 
inhabitants  of  its  own,  ha^  beeu  for  many  years  used  as  a,  naval 
base.  It  was  practically  a  man-of-war.  There  were  naval  officers 
and  a  few  seamen  there,  and  the  island  had  an  harbour  which  bad 
by  no  means  the  same  facilities  for  shipping  as  St.  Helena,  It 
was,  he  thought,  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  would  not  be 
advisable  to  abandon  Ascension  and  develop  St.  Helena  instead  as 
a  real  naval  base.  -  If  we  must  give,  up  one  of  the  two,  he  thought 
Asoension  was  the  one  to  be  given  up.  It  was  to  be  remembered 
that  cb  considerable  sum  of  money  was  spent  as  the  direct  result  of 
the  garrison  being  at  St,  Helena.  The  cost  of  its  up-keep  last  year, 
he  believed,  amounted  to  ±35,000,  and  a  large  proportion  of  that 
money  was,  of  course,  spent  entirely  on  the  island,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  inhabitants  really  lived  upon  it.  The  soldiers  bought 
their  produce,  in  the  shape  of  vegetables,  fish,  and  the  Uke.  In 
the  last  year  or  two  he  had  received  some  piteous  letters  from  the 
inhabitants,  and  hiid  seen  letters  to  other  people  in  the  same  strain, 
pointing  out  the  grievous  state  of  things  which  would  occur  whan 
tiie  troops  left  unless  the  Government  did  something  to  help  them. 
He  was  told  there  was  a  large  number  of  people  out  of  work,  while 
there  was  a  great  necessity  for  labour  for  repairing  roads,  tele- 
phones, and  the  hke,  which  had  all  been  kept  up  by  the  military 
in  the  past,  but  there  was  no  money  to  pay  fur  these  necessary 
repairs.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  develop  industries  when  the 
poorer  classes  were  by  no  means  ambitious,  and  had  perhaps  carried 
out  the  doctrine  of  letting  the  morrow  look  after  itself.  It  was 
obvious  in  this  state  of  things,  and  when  the  people  who  possessed 
capital  were  remarkably  few,  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  any  industry  could  be  started.  It  had  been  proposed  to 
revive  the  flax  industry.  That  was  tried  some  years  ago,  but  unfor- 
tunately proved  a  failure,  the  miUing  machinery  being  put  in  the 
wrong  place.  Of  course  this  would  make  people  rather  chary  in 
patting  money  jnto  such  enterprises  again.  He  thought  the 
Government  might,  at  any  rate,  give  a  grant  of  money  which 
rpuld  be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  roads  and  telephones  in  a  proper 
t^te  of  repair,  and  that  they  might  also  send  out  an  expert  from 
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New  Zealand  or  elsewhere  to  inquire  into  tlis  practicability  of 
starting  the  flax  induBtry ;  and  also,  if  neQeEsary,  guarantee  a 
certain  sum  o(  money  if  private  individuals  were  prepared  to  start 
the  industry  itself. 

Admiral  the  Hon.  Sir  Edmund  R.  Fremantlb,  G.CB,,  C.M.G., 
thought  that  if  we  acted  at  all  on  sentiment,  or  had  any  regard 
to  history,  we  should  never  dream  of  giving  up  St.  Helena.  It 
seemed  we  had  a  Governor  there,  but  how  long  he  would  stay 
when,  as  appeared  to  bo  inevitable,  the  people  were  reduced  to 
starvation,  no  one  could  say.  It  had  been  suggested  there  were 
industries  which  might  be  prosecuted  with  success,  but  success  in 
these  matters  depended  on  capital,  and  everybody  would  not  go  out 
of  the  way  to  provide  it.  As  had  been  mentioned  in  the  lecture, 
St.  Helena  was  Htill  in  a  certain  seuse  a  very  valuablo  place,  being 
one  of  the  bases  for  the  All-British  cable  to  the  Cape.  Some  years 
ago  we  were  making  a  great  fuss  about  such  a  cable,  and  now  prac- 
tically we  had  got  it.  It  seemed  therefore  extraordinary  we  should 
leave  St.  Helena  in  a  defenceless  position  so  that  a  solitary  cruiser 
might  suddenly  appear  there,  seize  the  cable-house,  and  destroy  the 
cable.  It  seemed  a  Idnd  of  tempting  of  Providence.  We  seemed 
io  have  a  great  idea  at  present  of  shaking  oil'  Imperial  responsi- 
bilities, eapeeialJy  if  they  were  a  great  distance  away.  He  did  not 
thinli  that  was  the  way  the  Empire  was  built  up.  He  was  not 
speaking  from  a  party  point  of  view,  for  he  was  aware  that  the  last 
Government  did  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  withdrawing  garrisons 
from  the  West  Indies  and  elsewhere,  and  although  some  reduction 
might  have  been  justified  perhaps,  he  thought  that  to  remove  them 
with  one  "  courageous  stroke  of  the  pen"  was  much  more  courageous 
than  wise.  He  might  remark  that  with  powerful  vessels  such  as 
we  had  now  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  to  St.  Helena  at  any 
time.  Speaking  generally.  Ascension  was  an  absolutely  barren  rock. 
Aa  a  coaling  station  he  could  not  see  any  advantage  in  Ascension 
over  St.  Helena.  The  late  Sir  William  Hewett,  who  had  bad  great 
experience  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  had  always  advocated  the 
abandonment  of  Ascension  and  making  St.  Helena  a  naval  estab- 
lishment. He  did  think,  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  St. 
Helena  ought  not  to  be  abandoned.  A  very  small  number  of  men 
would  be  sufficient  to  keep  the  guns  in  order,  and  they  would  spend 
a  sum  of  money  that  would  be  of  great  use  to  the  inhabitants, 

Mr.  A.  G.  Wise  stated  that  the  authorities  at  St.  Helena  were 
at  their  wits'  end  to  know  what  to  do  to  cope  with  the  prevalent 
distress.    He  understood  the   Governor  had  offered  a  penny  for 
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levery  rat'a  tail  that  wiia  produced  at  GovernmeDt  House  during  tbe 
t  three  months,  but  vheu  expedients  like  this  failed,  vhat  was 
going  to  be  done  for  tbo  inliabitanta  '?  Would  not  the  Imperial 
Government  step  in  and  help  them  ?  The  meeting  had  heard  of 
the  valuable  seryiees  Ht.  Helena  had  rendered  to  the  Empire  in  the 
past,  and  on  thia  ground  alone  the  people  deserved  great  sympathy. 
The  case  of  the  cattle  owners  had  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  In  1887  they  were  advised  to  import 
stock  from  England,  and  at  their  own  expense  they  imported  some 
valuable  cattle.  These  they  now  had  on  their  hands.  Lord  Elgin 
had  informed  the  St.  Helena  Committee  that  the  question  of  com- 
pensation had  been  referred  to  the  Army  Council,  and  we  must 
sincerely  hope  they  would  see  their  way  to  do  something  in  the 
matter.  It  appeared  from  the  statements  made  in  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  that  no  less  than  ^'35,000  had  been  spent  an- 
nually on  this  garrison  of  100  men  ;  and  he  would  urge  the  Govern- 
ment to  grant  some  of  that  money  towards  the  relief  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. When  it  was  known  that  the  repairs  to  the  roads  had  been 
abandoned  for  want  of  funds,  it  might  be  realised  that  it  was  impera- 
tive to  grBJit  financial  aid,  which  should  bo  given  promptly  to  allow  of 
the  starting  of  relief  works.  The  whole  situation,  in  the  opinion  of 
persons  on  the  spot,  was  considered  to  be  most  serious,  and  the 
outlook  alarming.  Unless  the  Imperial  Government  recognised  its 
reaponaibilities  in  a  truly  liberal  spirit,  and  did  so  without  much 
further  delay,  St.  Helena  would  in  all  probability  become  a  mere 
derelict  rock  in  the  ocean. 

Mr.  B.  R.  BALFoua,  who  stated  that  some  years  ago  he  spent 
four  months  in  St.  Helena  in  the  capacity  of  lay  reader,  earnestly 
endorsed  the  plea  that  the  island  should  not  be  abandoned,  The 
telegraph  station,  at  least,  bad  to  be  protected,  and  the  island 
should  not  be  left  to  be  recaptured  as  it  had  been  in  the  past.  He 
might  mention  that  he  used  to  meet  the  Boer  prisoners  of  war,  and 
that  one  or  two  of  the  Boer  officers  spoke  to  him  in  enthusiastic 
terms  about  the  cUmate  of  the  island.  Tbe  island  had  been  almost 
denuded  of  wood  in  some  parts  to  supply  the  gai-rison  and  the  Boer 
prisoners  with  fuel,  and  he  would  suggest  that  something  might  be 
done  in  the  way  of  planting  to  make  good  the  damage.  He  thought 
the  present  meeting  proved  the  great  value  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute.  It  showed  we  had  a  society  ready  at  hand  to  take  up  tho 
cause  of  any  Colony  however  small  or  remote. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  lecturer  and  to  the 

tairman. 


SECOND   ORDINAEY   GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Second  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Seaaion  waa  held  at 
the  Wliitehall  Booms,  Hotel  Mi'tropole,  on  Tuesday,  December  11, 
1906,  when  a,  Paper  on  "  The  Colonial  Press"  was  read  by  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  a'Beckett,  F.J. I.,  Past  President  oE  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  and  the  Newspaper  Society. 

Lioat. -General  Sir  .T.  Devan  Edwards,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  waa  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  24 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  vi?,.,  8  Resident,  IB  N on- Resident. 

BeBident  Fellows : 

Bt,  Hon,  Lord  ArmslroTig.  Otto   Beit,  E.  T.  Boxall,   Qeorge  Orey,  John 
Bromhead  Mattliews,  John  C.  MellUa,  M.Insi.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Captain  Savivtl 
ISugford,  Montague  Slopford. 
■  Non- Resident  Fellowe: 

Herbert  Aetmi-Adams  (Neia  Zealand),  Francia  William  Baughan  (Zatisi- 
bar),  Henry  Denlim  {Transvaal),  Edward  S.  Doming  (Gold  Coast  Colonf), 
Frederick  L.  Dwyer,  B.A.^.U.Imt.  C.E.  {Ca^  Colony),  His  Honour  Judge 
J.  A.  Form  {BriHak  Columbia),  William  T,  Forsyth  {Ca^  Colnjiy).  Alexander 
Oavlt  (Fiji),  Henry  H.  Hennah  (Falkltwd  Isla^a),  Major  Wm.  Httuey- 
Walah  {Cape  Colony),  Ivor  Lewis  (Gold  Coast  CoUmy),  Hon.  Emett  A.  P. 
Mdtesworth  {New  Zealand],  Hon.  Charles  Wm,  J.  Palmer.  M.L.C.  (Orange 
River  Colony).  Walter  Selh  Smith  {New  Zealand),  Bon.  Andrem  J.  T&iffin«, 
M.L.C.  (Queensland),  John  F.  B.  Vandeleur  (Canada). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  explained  that  he  bad  been  called  upon  to  pre- 
side in  the  place  of  his  friend  and  fellow-Councillor,  Mr. 
Vaugban  Morgan,  who  was  suffering  from  the  prevailing  complaint 
of  influenza,  Mr.  a'Beckett  was  a  gentleman  who  for  a  long  period 
of  years  had  been  associated  with  the  Press  and  was  in  every  way 
fully  qualified  to  enlighten  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  his  paper. 

Mr.  Arthur  W.  a'Beckett  then  read  his  Paper  on 

THE   COLONIAL   PRESS. 
It  has  been  said  that  when  half  a  do/en  Britons  find  themselves 
together  on  an  all  hut  uninhabited  island,  if  they  can  but  get  an. 
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introduction  to  one  anotlier,  they  immediately  form  a  club.  Later 
on,  any  event  of  apparent  importance  la  celebrated  by  a  public  dinner. 
If  this  be  true,  I  believe  tbat  the  third  thing  that  would  be  done 
would  be  the  inatitution  of  a  paper.  The  love  for  journalism  ia  not 
confined  to  the  Mother  Country,  but  is  universal.  The  Press  o£ 
the  United  Kingdom  is  a  little  older  perhaps  than  the  Press  of  the 
Colonies,  and  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discover.  The  Colonies 
are  offahoota  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  consequently  the  branches 
are-a  httle  younger  than  the  parent  root.  Home  of  these  branches 
have  been  grafted  in  soil  beyond  the  seas  and  flourish  exceedingly. 
The  Press  of  the  Empire  is  in  a  condition  of  transition.  A  genera- 
tion ago  people  of  British  nationality  were  wont  to  leave  their 
opinions  to  the  journals  of  the  day.  With,  possibly,  the  solitary 
exception  of  the  weather,  every  topic  of  importance  received  its 
impression  from  the  paper  of  the  partisan.  Some  were  satisfied  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  Standard  and  the  Herald.  Men  with  more 
liberal  views  pinned  their  faith  to  the  horning  Post  and,  later  on, 
the  Daily  TeleijrapJi,  and  others  thought  with  the  Chronicle  and 
the  Daily  News.  Perhaps  the  paper  which  was  most  largely 
quoted  was  the  Titnes,  representing,  more  or  less,  the  Government 
of  the  moment.  We  in  England  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
our  own  Press  of  Fleet  Street  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  as 
the  leaders  of  Imperial  Journalism.  We  may  be  right,  hut  there  is 
a  growing  doubt  whether  our  estimate  of  our  own  importance  is 
absolutely  correct.  Speaking  as  a  journahst  of  some  forty  years' 
service,  for  I  began  very  early,  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  the  time  has  been  reached  when  the  Press  of  the 
Mother  Country  can  accept  assistance  from  their  Colonial  contem- 
poraries rather  than  afford  them  support.  At  the  invitation  of  the 
American  Ambassador  I  was  induced  to  read  '  The  Virginians  '  of 
Thackeray  for  a  third  or  fourth  time  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  young  man  from  the  Colonies 
was  a  better  patriot,  from  an  Imperial  point  of  view,  than  his  stay- 
at-home  cousins  of  the  Motherland.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I 
beUeve  that  the  best  traditions  of  the  British  Press  are  sometimes 
in  safer  hands  in  Australia,  Canada,  India  and  Africa,  than  the; 
are  in  Fleet  Street.  During  the  late  summer  I  visited  Jamaica  and 
was  delighted  to  find  my  colleagues  of  the  West  Indian  Press  were 
as  keenly  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  in  Kingston  as  iu 
London.  And  when  I  attended  the  Conference  of  Journalists  held 
m  Dublin  in  September  last,  I  can  testify  that  the  delegates  from 
'  »  Colonies  convinced  their  stay-at-home  confreres  that  there  was 
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nothing  they  could  learn  from  them,  although  they  might  be  able 
to  afford  some  valuable  suggestions. 

Before  conamencing  thia  Paper  I  put  myself  into  communication 
with  the  London  representativea  of  the  leading  Colonial  papers, 
and  I  have  to  acknowledge  very  gratefully  the  aHsistance  they  kindly 
afforded  me.  Although,  through  my  father,  who,  having  three 
brothers  in  Australia,  naturally  took  a  deep  interest  in  that  Com- 
monwealth, I  know  atme  Austrahan  papers  by  repute,  I  was  prac- 
tically ignorant  of  ihe  Press  outside  our  seas.  So  I  had  to  depend 
upon  others  rather  Ihan  draw  upon  my  persona!  knowledge.  I  was 
fortunate  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  colleague  of  mine  on  the 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Journalists,  who  had  attended  in  his 
professional  capacity  the  tour  made  in  1 901  by  the  Heir-apparent  in 
His  MBJesty's  dominions  outside  the  Mother  Country.  My  friend 
Mr.  Joseph  Watson  wrote  to  me  : 

YoQ  will  be  certainly  justified  it  j-ou  talce  the  line  of  high  and  cordial 
appreciation  in  dealing  with  the  Colonial  Press  as  a  whole  and  with  our 
QolleagueB  in  all  the  Britains  beyond  the  seas.  Nothing  struck  me  more 
during  the  Prince's  tour  than  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  Colonial 
Press,  notably  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  ^onth  Africa,  was  uphold- 
ing the  beat  traditions  which  some  of  ua  in  the  old  country  have  bo  much 
at  heart.  Ton  have  only  to  look  at  the  lilea  o£  the  Melbourne  Arijus, 
Cape  TimM,  Chruifchurch  Frees,  and  a  few  other  leading  organs  in  the 
principal  Colouius,  to  see  how  really  well  things  are  done,  with  an  ahnoat 
entu-c  absence  of  the  cheap  claptrap  that  so  often  does  duty  tor  journaliatio 
enterprise  nowadays  in  the  Motherland.  In  India  and  Canada  the 
conditions  ore  not  quite  the  same,  but  both  in  India  and  Canada  you 
will  lind  plenty  of  scope  for  83Tnpathetio  eulogy — vide  the  Times  of  India 
and  the  Montreal,  Toronto  and  other  Canadian  newspapers.  In  South 
Africa  the  trend  is  for  even  greater  efficiency  combined  with  culture. 
The  other  day  the  Caps  Times  required  an  assistant  editor,  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  he  must  be  the  graduate  of  a  university.  A  brilliant 
young  Scotchman  with  the  necessary  (qualification  secured  the  appoint- 

I  need  scarcely  say  I  was  greatly  gratified  by  the  receipt  of  thia 
letter,  as  I  knew  the  writer  was  one  who  had  absolutely  no  bias  in 
favour  of  Colonial  papers  compared  with  those  of  the  Motherland. 
And  what  my  friend  the  Senior  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Institute  of 
Journalists  wrote  to  me  has  been  entirely  confirmed  by  those  with 
whom  I  have  come  into  contact  during  the  performance  of  my  self- 
imposed  and  very  pleasant  labour.  The  London  repreaentativeB  to 
whom  I  have  referred  have  shown  me  the  greatest  good -will.  Some 
of  them  are  Englishmen  who  have  never  quitted  England.    They 
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have  been  selected  to  watch  over  the  fortunes  of  the  papers  they 
represent  simply  on  the  score  of  their  professional  acumen.  I 
have  been  greatly  struck  by  the  delightful  spirit  of  camaraderie  and 
absolute  absence  of  jealousy  distinguishing  them. 

Jn  the  Motherland  we  have  two  Press  organisation s^the  News- 
paper Society  and  the  Institute  of  Journalists.  I  am  a  past  Pre- 
sident of  both  associations,  and  we  have  found  that  these  associations 
have  done  much  good  in  drawing  class  nearer  class.  So  far  we  have 
not  been  able  to  make  much  way  with  our  Colonial  brethren.  It  is 
true  that  the  Institute  of  Joumahsts  has  many  Colonial  members, 
but  nothing  like  the  number  that  could  join  if  they  would.  It  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration  later  on  if  a  Conference  of  the  Imperial 
Press  should  not  be  held  on  the  lines  of  the  gatherings  organised 
by  the  Bureau  de  la  Presse  Internationale  which  had  been  held  in 
most  of  the  capitals  on  the  Continent.  1  need  scarcely  say  that 
were  such  an  organisation  proposed  I  would  pat  my  humble 
flervieea  heartily  at  the  disposal  of  the  organisers.  The  meeting 
might  be  held  year  after  year  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  CoJonies. 
I  am  induced  to  make  this  suggestion  as  I  see  it  was  proposed  by 
one  of  the  States  composing  the  Australian  Commonwealth  to  in- 
vite a  body  of  English  editors  to  visit  their  splendid  country.  Tho 
plan  fell  through  because  the  desire  to  entertain  the  Eeducteurs  en 
chef  was  not  unanimous  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  At  the 
Conference — the  British  Imperial  Conference  of  the  Press— the 
Mother  Country  might  be  represented  by  delegates.  At  the  Con- 
ference held  at  Liege  last  year  by  the  Bureau  Internationale  de  la 
Presse  I  was  a  delegate  from  England.  It  may  be  possible  that 
in  the  discussion  that  will  follow  my  paper  this  proposal  may  receive 
consideration. 

I  have  been  warned  that  the  task  I  have  set  my.self,  with  the 
kind  approTal  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  is 
rather  a  serious  one.  A  glance  at  the  list  of  Colonial  papers  in  the 
Press  Directories  shows  what  an  enormous  number  of  periodicals 
are  pubhshed  in  His  Majesty's  dominions  beyond  the  seas.  In  the 
time  put  at  my  disposal  it  wilt  bo  impossible  to  do  more  than  to 
glance  briefly  at  the  salient  points  of  the  Press  I  find  in  the  various 
Colonies.  As  all  our  brother  subjects  are  of  British  nationahty, 
I  shall  take  the  countries  in  alphabetical  order;  so  it  must  be 
considered  that  all  the  countries  I  mention  are  first  and  none  of 
them  second. 

But  before  taking  the  Colonies  seriatim,  perhaps  I  may  refer  to 
a  paper  in  which  I  am  uaturally  interested,  as  my  father,  the  late 
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Gilbert  Abbott  i\  Beckett,  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrate  and  man 
of  letters,  was  one  of  its  founders,  and  I  myself  was  closely  con- 
nected with  it  for  about  thirty  years.  I  refer  to  Punch,  which  repre- 
Bented,  and  I  believe  stilt  represents,  to  a  large  extent,  the  Imperial 
sense  of  humour.  Of  course  I  remember  the  Melbourne  Punch  (to 
which  my  uncle,  the  late  Sir  William  h  Beckett,  first  Chief  Justice 
of  Victoria,  was  a  constant  contributor)  and  the  Sydney  Punch,  on 
whose  staff  there  were  other  members  of  the  k  Beckett  family. 
Punch  was  produced  in  1841,  and  soon  there  were  imitations  in 
various  parts  ot  the  world.  After  sixty-five  years  it  is  interesting 
to  teat  the  conditions  of  the  British  wit  market,  especially  as, 
according  to  some  of  our  American  cousins,  we  are  said  to  be  losing 
our  sense  of  the  humorous.  One  of  my  friends,  Mr.  M.  H.  Bpiel- 
mann,  for  many  years  made  Punch  his  special  study,  so  I  referred 
to  him,  asking  him  to  tell  me  how  comic  papers  were  progressing 
in  the  Colonies.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  our  own  Punch,  by 
hia  second  title,  The  London  Oiarivari,  admits  that,  after  ail,  he 
is  only  an  English  copy  of  a  French  original.  My  friend  writes  an 
follows  ■ — 

"  The  Melbourne  Punch  calls  itself  Punch  and  apeaka  of  its  prototype 
as  the  London  Punch,  which  might  be  considered  by  the  English  pro- 
prietors an  antipodean  audacity  of  a  delightful  kind.  But  tho  paper  is  a 
general  paper  with  its  serious  mining  articles, '  The  Markets,'  Jkc,  politics 
seriously  considered,  and  with  displayed  advertiseinents  on  every  page. 
The  copy  dated  November  12,  1908,  was  numbered  2520  Vol.  XOX.,  the 
size  ot  the  London  Black  and  White." 

From  time  to  time  I  have  seen  the  Melbourne  Punch  myself, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  paper,  from  being  entirely 
comic,  has  adopted  some  of  the  features  of  the  World,  giving 
articles  of  a  fashionable  character,  such  as  descriptions  of  weddings 
and  balls. 

It  appears  that  in  India  the  old  idea  remains.  Mr.  Spielmann 
continues : — 

"The  Pargee  Punch  is  a  true  Punch  with  title  engraved  by  Miles 
A  Co.,  Peterborough  Court,  London.  It  has  speaking  Parsee  interpreta- 
tions of  Puncji  cartoons,  such  as  General  Fevrier  turned  traitor,  no  Eng- 
lish date  and  the  only  English  text  oonsisting  of  the  advertisements  of 
HoUoway's  Pills." 

Then  my  friend  refers  to  the  Sydney  Putich  and  the  Queensland 
Punch.  The  titles  of  both  these  are  drawn  by  English  artists.  So 
Mr,    Spielmann's   Colonial  list  of  comic  papers  ends.      It   will 
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be  noticed  that  it  was  in  Australia  that  humour  chiefly  flourished 
half  a  century  ago,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  cause  may 
be  that  my  father's  brothers,  the  aforesaid  Sir  William,  Thomas 
Turner  S,  Beckett  and  Arthur  Martin  k  Beckett,  the  first  of  Mel- 
bourne and  the  others  of  Sydney,  settled  in  the  Commonwealth. 
Before  they  left  England,  and  while  yet  with  my  father  in  West- 
minster School,  they  started  various  comic  papers — amongst  others 
the  Censor  and  Fiijaro  in  London.  It  may  be,  and  I  beUeve  was, 
the  vis  comica  of  William,  Thomas  Turner,  and  Arthur  Martin  a 
Beckett,  backed  up  by  the  support  of  my  father,  Gilbert  Abbott  k 
Beckett,  in  England  that  kept  the  tone  of  humour  alive  in  Australia 
jn  the  forties  and  fifties  of  the  last  century. 

Dealing  with  Australia,  I  may  say  that  I  Lave  been  told  that, 
to  the  small  population— some  4,000,000  in  all^ — of  the 
States,  the  actual  circulation  of  the  newspapers  does  not  run  to  the 
immense  figures  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  England.  Still  it 
is  no  uneoramoQ  thing  to  find  the  leading  journals  run  up  to 
S0,000,  60,000,  80,000,  and  even  100,000.  Politically  they  are  all 
on  party  lines,  and  it  is  the  old  battle  cry  of  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection. Protectionist  papers  are  in  the  majority.  For  the  work- 
ing classes  are  protectionists  and  the  bulk  of  newspapers  cater  for 
the  majority.  Amongst  the  most  uifluential  newspapers— and  each 
State  of  the  Commonwealth  is  admirably  represented  under  this 
category,  though  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  enumerate^the 
Syd>iey  Morning  Herald  and  the  Melbourne  Argus  happen  to  be 
Free  Traders.  Outside  this  leading  issue,  and  when  questioned 
thereon  by  carpers  that  sre  not  touched  by  it,  the  newspapers 
conflict  quite  as  much  over  men  as  over  measures.  In  name  all 
the  Aostralian  papers  have  become  very  local.  Journalists  have 
grown  up  in  the  Colonies  and  know  but  little  of  the  outside  world. 
They  are  practical  men  trained,  many  of  them,  from  boyhood  in  one 
aiugle  Colony  or  State,  and  the  outside  world  interests  them  and 
their  readers,  mostly  Australian  bom,  in  a  les^  degree  than  was  the 
case  with  the  last  generation  who  were  immigrants.  A  survey  of 
the  newspapers  of  Australia  often  shows  what  a  slight  hold  Home, 
or  European,  or  American  affairs  have  got  in  the  Commonwealth, 
This  ia  unfortunate,  for  the  Australian  outlook  becomes  restricted 
to  its  own  big  goose.  (To  its  own  big  gooseberry.)  The  advent  of 
Imperial  Federation  ought  to  widen  the  views  and  opinions  of  all 
who  approve,  and  the  present-day  defect  of  Australian  journalism, 
'  ire,  should  soon  be  remedied.  One  great  party  in  the  Com- 
tnweiUth — the  Labour  party— although  able  to  control  most  of 


the  elections,  possesses  no  special  organ  of  its  own  of  any  reco^ 
standing.  The  Fart;  has  powerful  champions  among  the  Frotec- 
tioniat  newspapers,  and  they  exercise  a  beneficent  and  restraining 
influence  over  some  of  the  crude  propositions  which  are  often  put 
forth  by  the  Labour  Unionists.  For  instance,  there  is  a  law  of 
copyright  in  the  Colonies  which  gives  the  newspaper  a  vested 
ownership,  for  a  few  hours,  in  the  cablegrams  from  Europe.  The 
Labour  Party,  though  themselves  Protectionists,  sought  to  have 
that  copyright  abolished  in  order  to  enable  their  small  organs  ta 
take  for  nothing  the  valuable  and  costly  news  published  in  tliOBe 
papers.  Another  section  has  been  urging  their  Government  lo 
adopt  a  national  serTiee  of  cablegrams  for  all  the  newspapers  alike, 
in  order  possibly  that  the  country  shall  be  supplied  with  news  of 
tlie  particular  colour  that  suits  the  party  in  office.  The  substantial 
journals  that  are  supposed  to  favour  the  Protectionists,  to  which 
the  Labour  party  belongs,  give  no  encouragement  to  these  demands. 
The  quality  of  Australian  journalism  ia  more  safe  than  brilliant. 
The  writers  are  hard-headed,  practical  men,  and  wild-eat  or  yellow 
journals  such  as  we  see  in  America  are  unknown.  There  is  one 
paper  in  Sydney — the  Biilleliu — to  which  I  feel  bound  to  refer 
— which  has  a  reputation  for  its  personal  gossip.  It  deals  with 
subjects  in  a  way  that  would  stagger  a  Sunday  School  teacher  or 
the  Editor  of  the  Times,  but  the  paper  has  attained  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  saying  what  many  other  people  think,  though  sometimes 
with  a  needless  supply  of  colour  and  of  adjectives,  The  Anstralian 
newspapers  have  been  found  above  the  suspicion  of  bribery,  nor  has 
there  been  any  scandal  of  writers  of  the  money  article  rigging  the 
market.  The  Press  is  believed  to  be  wholly  free  from  outside 
control  of  financiers  for  the  purposes  of  the  market.  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  an  old  and  respected  Austrahan  journalist,  to  whom  I 
referred  in  the  course  of  the  preparation  of  this  Paper.  I  waa 
interested  to  note  that  a  copyright  had  been  obtained  for  newa. 
This  was  and  now  ia  a  burning  question  in  English  Pressdom. 
For  any  number  of  years  a  large  number  of  English  newspaper 
proprietors  have  been  striving  to  secure  a  copyright  for  eight  hours 
for  a  piece  of  really  unknown  information,  but  the  smaller  pro- 
vincial proprietors,  who  derive  much  of  their  news  from  the  tele- 
phone with  the  head  office  in  Fleet  Street,  have  been  less  enthusi- 
astic on  the  subject.  Of  course,  one  of  the  difficulties  would  be  the 
exact  definition  of  news.  It  is  conceivable  that  should  there  be  an 
inhabitant  at  the  North  Pole,  that  that  Arctic  individual  might 
receive  the  intelligence  that  Her  Majesty  the  late  <jueen  Anne  vas 
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3  dB  &  piece  of  the  most  startling  and  sensational  novelty.  The 
difficulty  will  alwaja  commence  with  the  barrier  dividing  news  of 
the  moment  from  ancient  liistory.  Another  point  that  strikes  me 
is  the  trend  towards  accepting  local  events  as  of  far  greater  import- 
ance than  the  making  of  history  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  This 
does  not  prove  that  Australia  is  becoming  more  parochial  than  the 
rest  of  the  oiviliaed  universe.  My  friend  the  late  Paul  Blouet — bo 
well  known  in  England  as  a  lecturer  and  author  under  the  nommc 
de,  guoTC  of  Mas  O'Eell — told  me  that  the  Parisians  thought  more 
of  a  man  slipping  over  a  piece  of  orange  peel  on  the  Boulevards  of 
Paris  than  the  fall  of  a  kingdom  in  another  part  of  Europe.  When 
he  was  acting  as  London  Correspondent  (or  the  Debals  he  obtained 
the  information  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  final  retirement  and  wired  it 
over  to  his  paper.  When  he  sent  in  his  account  he  added  the 
expense  of  the  special  wire.  It  was  cut  out  (though  subsequently 
admitted),  and  the  special  London  correspondent  was  informed  that 
in  future  he  would  not  be  required  to  send  such  information  except 
at  his  own  expenge.  The  readers  of  the  paper  were  quite  satisfied 
to  do  without  it.  So  it  is  not  only  in  Australia  that  parochial  news 
is  the  most  popular. 

Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  a  writer  for  the  Retieio  of  Ueviewsfor 
Australasia,  I  have  seen  an  excellent  and  moat  instructive  article 
illustrating  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  tha  foundations  of 
present-day  journalism  were  laid  in  Now  Zealand  in  the  days  before 
the  advent  of  cables  and  telegraph  lines  and  wireless  telegraphy. 
One  of  these  stories  suggested  the  siege  of  Faria  and  the  pigeon 
post.  Steamers  approaching  the  coast  from  Sydney  bringing  im- 
portant English  and  foreign  news,  liberated,  off  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
120  miles  north  of  Auckland,  pigeons  carrying  long  messages 
previously  prepared  on  thin  paper  by  the  purser.  When  the 
weather  was  favourable,  the  Star  was  able  to  publish  these 
messages  with  passenger  list,  &c.,  and  announce  the  steamer's 
approach  an  hour  or  two  before  she  reached  port.  I  find  that  in 
New  Zealand  keenness  and  resource  were  as  conspicuous  amongst 
the  pioneers  of  the  Press  as  the  same  characteristics  were  re- 
markable amongst  the  early  colonists  as  a  body.  It  is  significant 
that  the  eight  leading  newspapers  in  the  Colony  to-day  are  sur- 
vivals of  the  early  days  of  New  Zealand  journaliam.  They  have 
all  grown  with  the  Colony,  have  weathered  the  storms  which 
beset  ita  career,  and  in  later  years  have  shared  in  its  ever-in- 
creasing prosperity.  Although  many  of  the  papers  of  the  Mother 
Country  can  look  hack  for  over  a  hundred  years  to  the  date  of  their 
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foundation,  there  are  othecs  that  were  vpry  prosiioroua,  but  have 
fallen  into  decay,  and  then  disappeared.  1  have  been  supplied 
with  specimens  of  the  New  Zealand  Preaa,  and  I  must  confess  that 
they  are  quite  up  to  the  Fleet  Street  standard.  One  interesting 
feature  in  the  article  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  Seview  of 
Beviews  is  the  high  position  attained  by  the  evening  papers. 
The  Attckla^id  Evening  Star  has  the  largest  circalation  of  any 
daily  in  the  Colony,  and  I  believe  the  WelUngton  Evening  Post 
comes  second.  The  Ati^kland  Star  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
about  IH.OOO,  rising  to  20,000  on  Saturdays.  These  are  not  large 
figures  from  a  London  point  of  view,  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Auckland's  population  is  only  about  70,000,  and  Auckland, 
with  its  suburbs,  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Colony.  The 
illustrated  papers  are  also  excellent,  and  certainly  would  hold  their 
own  with  their  Enghsh-born  contemporaries.  For  a  Colony  with 
less  than  a  million  inhabitants  New  Zealand  has  quite  a  remark- 
able number  of  newspapers.  One  may  attribute  this  partly  to  the 
fact  that  over  99  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  read  and  write, 
and  partly  to  tlie  comparative  lack  of  communication  between 
various  parts  of  the  Colony.  Of  course  much  has  to  be  done  before 
New  Zealand  can  reproduce  the  wonderful  network  of  railways 
which  enables  the  London  dailies  to  circulate  all  over  the  kingdom 
on  the  day  of  issue,  Auckland,  Wellington  and  Dunedin  each 
support  two  daily  papers — a  morning  and  an  evening.  Christ- 
church,  the  fourth  centre,  has  two  rival  morning  dailies,  and  each 
of  these  runs  an  evening  edition,  so  that  Christchurch  supports 
four  papers.  These  are  the  chief  centres,  but  almost  every  little 
township  in  the  Colony  has  its  local  organ — sometimes  two  papers. 
In  all,  there  are  fifty-two  daily  papers  in  New  Zealand,  forty-nine 
,bi-  and  tri-weekly,  fifty-four  weekly  and  twenty-three  monthly 
(including  trade  papers).  The  papers  have  combined  to  form  a 
Press  Association  by  arrangement  with  the  Australian  Press  Associa* 
tion,  which  receives  and  distributes  to  the  papers  of  New  Zealand 
the  cable  news  sent  from  London  to  the  Australian  papers. 
Thus  competition  in  cable  news,  and  the  heavy  expense  which 
that  would  entail,  is  avoided,  and  every  paper  subscribing 
annually  to  the  Press  Association  receives  in  return  the  whole  of 
the  Australian  cable  service.  Provision  is  also  made  for  papers 
which  cannot  afford  a  full  subscription  to  receive  a  condensed 
cable  service  at  a  reduced  fee.  Of  course  this  is  the  system  we 
have  also  in  the  Mother  Country,  though  nowadays  the  multiplica- 
tion of  Press  agencies  has  prevented  the  supply  of  news  from 
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becoming  a  moDopoly  in  bLe  bands  of  a  solitary  syndicate.  The 
cable  service,  as  all  readere  of  Aiialralian  papers  know,  covers  a 
wide  range,  including  everything  of  importance  that  appears  in 
the  London  papers.  The  chief  drawback,  I  am  told,  from  a  New 
Zealand  point  ot  view,  is  tnat  the  cable  service  is  designed 
primarily  for  Australian  readers,  and  does  not  give  news  affecting 
New  Zealand  as  much  prominence  aa  would  be  given  were  the 
service  purely  a  New  Zealand  one.  I  think  it  a  fairly  sate  pro- 
phecy to  predict  that  some  day  the  New  Zealand  Press  Association 
will  have  its  own  cable  office  in  London  and  supply  its  own  service 
to  the  papers  of  the  ColoDy  when  the  funds  will  admit. 

The  leading  journals  in  New  Zealand  are  conducted  with  marked 
ability,  and  give  a  high  tone  to  the  journalism  of  the  Colony.  We 
have  excellent  authority  for  believing  that  "comparisons  are 
odious,"  so  I  will  not  attempt  to  compare  the  Press  of  the  Antipodes 
with  the  Press  of  the  Mother  Country.  I  may  say,  however,  that 
accnraey  is  still  regarded  in  New  Zealand  as  one  of  the  prime 
virtues  in  many  a  first-class  paper.  After  a  careful  examination  of 
the  papers  that  have  been  kindly  submitted  to  me,  1  have  found  no 
trace  of  the  "announce  one  day  and  correct  the  next"  plan  of 
conveying  information.  Nor  has  interviewing  reached  the  rather 
personal  stage  at  which  it  has  arrived  in  England.  Speaking 
generally,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  New  Zealand  has  good 
reason  to  be  proud  of  her  Press. 

Naturally  in  a  short  paper  such  as  this  it  would  be  impossible  to 
consider  the  Colonial  Press  in  great  detail.  I  can  only  in  the  time 
permitted  me  throw  out  suggestions  as  to  the  result  of  my 
researches,  which  may  afford  an  opportunity  for  discussion  by  the 
experts  who  have  honoured  me  by  their  presence  on  this  occasion. 
Taking  Canada,  the  rise  of  its  excellent  and  powerful  Press  has 
been  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  Press  of  other  part*  of  the 
Empire.  The  Press  has  grown  with  the  people.  The  prosperiry 
of  the  one  has  kept  pace  with  the  prosperity  of  the  other.  I  have 
noticed  in  the  course  of  my  inquiries  that  papers  outside  the 
British  seas  when  they  appear  come  to  stay.  In  London,  as  we 
all  know,  there  are  numbers  of  papers  that  seem  to  have  come 
into  existence  without  any  prospect  of  reaching  a  second  volume — 
I  might  almost  have  said  a  second  number.  In  the  dajs  of  my 
jonrnatiatic  youth  I  remember — and  so  did  my  friend  the  late 
Clement  Scott— being  connected  with  papers  which  bad  the  most 
ephemeral  existence.  It  is  within  the  recollection  no  doubt  of 
many  present  that,  in  Fleet  Btreet  itself  during  the  present  year, 
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a  daily  paper  waa  actually  eatabliahed  for  only  a  week.  It  lasted 
for  exactly  sis  numbers,  and  then  established  the  appropriateness  of 
its  title  by  joining  the  majority.  This  is  not  an  event  that  often 
happens  in  the  Colonies.  I  thiok  I  may  go  so  far  as  to  suggest  that 
the  short  career  of  the  paper  to  which  I  have  referred  has  become 
a  record  for  brevity.  Daring  the  last  eight  years  it  has  seemed  to 
me  that  in  proportion  to  her  population  Canada  has  a  very  large 
number  of  prosperous  papers.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  Globe, 
with  a  circulation  of  some  50,000  daily,  is  the  best.  There  are 
three  or  four  others  in  Toronto,  hut  only  one  English  morning 
paper  in  Montreal,  with  a  circulation  of  some  10,000  daily.  The 
next  in  importance,  I  should  say,  are  the  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  and 
The  Province  of  Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  The  rest  are  not 
of  so  much  importance,  and  yet  would  no  doubt  beat  faroiurable 
comparison  with  many  provincial  papers  in  England.  I  hear 
from  an  expert  that  the  old  country  has  nothing  to  learn  from  the 
Canadian  Press,  which  is  gratifying  to  my  natural,  as  distinct  from 
my  imperial,  vanity.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  some  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  neighbours  down  south  should  have  crossed 
the  Canadian  frontier.  There  is  one  matter  which  is  certainly 
deeply  interesting  to  ma  stay-at-home  journalists.  The  leading 
Canadian  dailies  get  their  British  news  through  New  York  and 
,  through  the  Canadian  Associated  Press — which  is  subsidised  by 
the  Canadian  Government  and  is  represented  by  a  Canadian  in 
London.  I  have  been  told  that  the  Canadian  Press  is  unconsciously 
developing  a  strong  Nationalist  spirit.  This  is  seen  in  the  almost 
universal  advocacy  of  "  protection  for  Canadian  industries,"  The 
Press  of  Canada,  like  its  politics,  is  largely  influenced  if  not 
actually  dominated  by  the  manufacturing  interest,  wnose  motto  is 
"Canada  for  the  Canadians."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  while 
London  letters  reflecting  British  opinion  go  all  over  the  Australian 
States,  India  and  the  United  States,  I  know  of  no  London  letter 
sent  to  Canada,  except  to  one  or  two  unimportant  papers.  The 
space  is  devoted  to  local  interests  rather  than  to  the  interests  of 
the  British  Empire.  So  I  have  been  told  by  those  who  have  been 
connected  for  many  years  with  the  Canadian  Press.  The  papers 
are,  from  a  journalistic  point  of  view,  quite  excellent.  If  there  is 
any  fault  to  find  in  them,  it  is  the  absence  of  the  British  biaa. 

The  Indian  Press  repteaenta  more  interests  than  one.  The  Empire 
is  populated  by  more  than  one  race,  and  the  European  has  his  rivala 
in  the  educated  and  cultured  Mohammedan  and  Hindu.  At  times 
there  is  a  wave  of  oriental  enthusiasm  when  the  Asiatic  subject 
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criticiaes  his  brothec  from  the  West.  Bat  the  wavfl  eooii  espendg 
ita  foroe  and  the  saa  of  polities  resumes  its  normnl  trarniuillity. 
There  are  a  large  number  of  most  excellent  Eiighsli  papers  in  India, 
and  they  have  engaged  the  Beryices  of  some  of  the  very  best  of  our 
English  journalists.  It  is  no  new  thing  to  find  an  editor  who  has 
conducted  a  great  English  daily  with  sueeesa  putting  nn  Ithaki  and 
leaving  Fleet  Street  for  Bombay,  Madras  or  Calcutta.  As  London 
is  said  to  be  fed  by  the  Provinoea,  so  may  the  Mother  Country  be 
said  to  lend  her  most  promising  children  to  the  Far  East  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship. 

Perhaps  the  Pioiiecr  is  one  of  the  beat  and  most  typical  examples 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  Press.  It  is  a  daily  paper  pubhshed  in 
Allahabad  in  the  United  Provinces.  It  is  from  thirty-two  to  forty- 
eight  pages,  varying  as  needs  rei^uire,  and  about  the  flhape  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gascitc.  This  reminds  me  that  one  of  the  best  of  judges 
— Sir  Douglas  Straight^served  on  the  Bench  at  Allahabad  and 
returned  to  England  to  become  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gaselte  in 
his  native  land. 

The  first  eight  pages  of  the  Pioji^erare  of  reading  matter,  and 
the  rest  of  advertisements.  The  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  of 
Lahore  is  on  the  same  lines.  The  price  of  both  journala  is  tour 
annas,  or  fourpenoe,  and  practically  both  are  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. There  is  no  occasion  for  a  street  sale  in  India,  and  the  public 
to  whom  English  papers  appeal  is  so  limited  that  circulations  are 
and  must  remain  extremely  small  as  compared  with  those  of  this 
country  and  some  of  the  Colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  as  may  he 
gathered,  advertisements — the  staff  of  Ufe  of  newspapers— are  in  a 
very  satisfactory  condition.  They  are  fairly  plentiful.  The  editor 
of  an  Anglo-Indian  paper  comforts  himself  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  whole  of  his  readers  are  educated  and  consequently  able  to 
appreciate  his  reasons  and  eloquence.  To  a  large  extent  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Press  appeals  to  the  ofGcial  classes  and  those  who  support 
them  belonging  to  the  English  commercial  community.  The 
welding  of  the  native  and  the  garrison  has  yet  to  be  done.  The 
stories  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling — many  of  which,  as  is  well  known, 
made  their  first  appearance  in  the  Anglo-Indian  Press— have  told 
UH  of  the  relative  position  of  Brown  and  White.  While  I  was  com- 
piling this  paper  I  asked  if  the  predominant  race  (so  far  as  numbers 
are  concerned)  were  represented  in  Anglo-Indian  journalism,  and 
was  answered  in  tbe  negative.  Until  quite  recently  it  was  the 
habit  to  curb  the  liberty  of  the  native  with  the  gentle  infiuence  of 
F  tbe  GoTernment  ofGcial.    Thus  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Municipal 
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ConDcil  of  Calcutta — to  which  natives  could  be  elected — was  in- 
variably entrustetl  to  the  Commissioner  of  Police.  However,  there 
ia  a  very  strong  feeling  of  Imperial  esprit  de  corps  in  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Press.  Aa  the  motto  of  the  British  Government  is 
"  Noblease  oblige  "  so  is  the  motto  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Press  "  pro 
bono  publico."  The  Preaa  of  ludia  is  free  from  the  taint  of  scandal 
that  has  a&cted  other  sacietiea  of  newspapers.  Free  cultured  and 
patriotic, incorruptible  from  a  Stock  Exchaugepointof  view.  Saws 
peur  et  sans  reproche. 

The  Press  of  Ceylon  is  flourishing.  Some  of  the  local  papers 
were  founded  in  the  forties  of  the  last  century,  and  seem  sufliciently 
well  estabhshed  and  popular  to  continue  their  useful  career  into  the 
forties  of  the  next  century,  to  pass  over  the  forties  of  the  present. 
The  Oeylon  Observer  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  this  class  of  paper. 
Nothing  could  be  better  than  its  editorial  and  managerial  control. ' 
Again  it  appears  that  the  circulation  is  steady  throughout  the  land. 
Everyone  who  can  read  does  read,  and  it  is  only  the  difflcalties  of 
distribution  that  limit  the  sale,  which  depends  more  upon  subscribers 
than  chance  cuatom. 

The  South  African  Preaa  is  rather  a  large  subject,  covering  as 
it  does  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Tranavaal,  Orange  River  Colony 
and  Rhodesia.  I  may  say  at  once,  without  attempting  specifica- 
tion in  detail,  that  the  enterprise  of  the  managers  rivals  that  of 
our  own  newspaper  proprietors  in  the  Mother  Land.  Amongst  the 
old-established  daihea  are  in  Cape  Colony  the  Argus  and  the  Tunes, 
and  in  Natal  the  Wittiess,  Times,  and  Meriyury,  As  a  specimen  of 
a  comparatively  new  weekly  paper  I  have  before  me  the  Sunday 
Times,  which  has  been  very  kindly  sent  me,  possibly  in  recognition 
of  my  editorship  of  our  own  Mother  Country  Su-nday  Times  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  It  is  dated  Oct.  7, 1906,  from  Johannes, 
burg,  Transvaal,  and  at  that  time  had  only  reached  its  30th 
number,  and  so  haa  not  been  in  existence  a  twelvemonth.  It  is 
described  as '*  a  paper  for  the  people,"  and  certainly  deserves  the 
title,  as  it  is  suited  to  all  aorta  and  conditions  of  men  and  women. 
The  ladies  have  a  page  to  themselves,  including  plates  of  the  most 
up-to-date  stage -obscuring  matinee  hats.  The  price  is  a  little  high 
for  English  ideas,  as  the  cost  ia  threepence.  But  then  the  paper 
coneiata  of  sixteen  huge  pages  containing  all  the  features  of  a 
London  paper.  By  the  way,  London  ia  called  by  the  London 
Special  Correspondent  "  Fogopolis," — not  a  bad  title  for  our  little 
village  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The  tone  of  the  paper  is  dis- 
tinctly bright.     Under  the  heading  of  "  Sunday  Sallies  "  the  first 


lineB  that  attracted  my  atteation  were  contained  in  the  following 
pttragrapli :  "  Hail  Caine'a  new  novel  ia  called  *  Drink.'  From  ita 
title  we  should  hardly  think  it  literature,  but  inerelj'  a  leading 
article."     Then  again  comes  the  following  : 

"  An  English  literary  critic  has  recently  placed  it  on  record  that 
many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  letters  do  all  their  work  in  bed. 
Lying  cornea  eaaieat  to  them." 

Sport  is  of  cjiirse  very  well  represented  in  the  Sunday  Timei 
(which,  by  the  way,  has  its  title  printed  in  two  colours)  as  the  newd 
most  prominently  displayed  is  concerning  the  Springboks — whose 
victory  over  Durham  "quite  outclassed''  is  recorded  in  type  of 
gigantic  dimensions.  The  cablegram  about  "British  Politics" 
takes  only  a  quarter  of  one  of  the  sixteen  columnB.  It  is  recorded 
in  the  heading  that  a  letter  has  been  received  from  Joe,  who  is 
satisfied  with  Tariff  Reform,  and  that  Mr.  Hardie  has  been  severely 
criticised.  The  leading  articles  are  on  the  Town  Council,  the 
Springboks,  and  the  stopping  of  betting  on  Australian  racecourses. 
Even  in  the  London  letter  tlie  talk  is  chieily  on  sporting  matters. 
Eat  the  paper  is  not  entirely  devoted  to  athletics.  Short  stories, 
articles  on  local  politics  and  the  customary  features  of  a  high-class 
weekly  paper  are  all  there.  It  is  abreast  of  the  moment,  having  all 
Saturday's  news.  Looking  at  it  as  an  Englishman  it  seems  to  be 
intensely  vigorous.  But  the  news  editor  appears  to  be  more  alive 
to  the  importance  of  what  is  happening  on  his  side  of  the  world 
than  in  "  Fogopolis.'  He  is  quite  tolerant  and  even  seems  pleased 
that  the  Dreadiwiight  is  a  success  but,  after  all,  the  affairs  of  the 
Transvaal  and  South  Africa  generally  are  of  first-rate  importance, 
and  the  doings  of  the  poor  old  Mother  Country  are  of  purely 
provincial  interest.  Although  a  Briton  and  once  the  editor  of  the 
London  Sunday  Times,  I  do  not  find  fault  with  the  spirit  of  our 
South  African  contemporary.  The  Press  of  the  country  gives  on 
every  side  proofs  of  the  vigour  of  the  people.  South  Africa  ia  still 
in  its  first  youth,  and  has  no  decadents. 

Looking  at  the  Press  round  the  world  away  from  the  great  news 
centres  of  Australia,  India  and  Canada,  I  find  evidence  everywhere 
of  vigour  and  activity.  In  the  West  Indies  tbe  fourth  estate  is 
especially  well  represented.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  I  had  the 
pleoBure  this  spring  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  tbe  editor  of 
the  DaUy  Telegrajih  and  the  editor  of  the  Oieaner.  I  have  to 
thank  them  personally  for  the  admirable  tone  of  their  papers, 
especially  in  legard  to  myself.  They  sought  every  opportunity  to 
extract  ll'oai  my  s;n;cclii;d  evidence  that  party  politics  had  nolhing 
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Watson  with  which  I  commenced  this  Paper  is  valuable  as  the 
evidence  oi  a  journalist  who  has  examiued  colonial  newspapers  in 
the  countries  in  which  they  have  been  produeetl  and  circulated.  In 
the  compilation  of  this  Paper  I  have  had  the  opportunity  afforded 
by  the  unrivalled  reading  room  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  to 
examine  nearly  all  the  leading  Coloniftl  papers  now  in  circulation.' 
I  have  found  nothing  in  the  journals  that  I  have  read  which  has 
given  me  reason  to  regret  that  I  belong  to  the  profession  of  a 
journalist.  The  Colonial  Presa  is  worthy  of  the  Mother  Country. 
Our  brothers  of  yesterday  and  our  cousins  of  to-day  have  carried 
the  sword  with  honour  un'ler  the  shadow  of  the  Union  Jack  in  the 
tropics,  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  and  where  the  sword  has 
gone  with  honour  the  pen  haa  followed  without  disgrace. 

There  is  one  subject  that  has  come  across  me  daring  my 
researches  in  many  directions.  I  refer  to  the  transmission  of  news 
through  the  cable.  It  has  been  said  that  the  maVer  of  a  people's 
songs  is  the  maker  of  national  public  opinion.  The  importance  of 
the  control  of  the  cable  is  fully  appreciated  by  the  authorities  in 
time  of  war,  and  can  scarcely  he  regarded  with  indifference  during 
the  easily  inteiTuptod  periods  of  peace.  I  have  suggested  that  like 
the  French  papers  according  to  the  late  Paul  Blouet,  many  of  the 
Colonial  papers  are  more  interested  in  local  matters  than  in  Imperial 
prospects.  I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  suggest 
politics  in  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  an  association  which  ia 
barred  by  its  rules  from  descending  into  the  pitiful  arena  of  party 
wrangles.  But  the  British  Constitution  requires  every  subject  of 
His  Majesty  to  be  a  eood  citizen  and  a  patriot.  I  venture  to  insist 
that  the  time  has  been  reached  when  the  strongest  union  should 
exist  between  the  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country.  I  am  quoting 
from  a  letter  I  received  the  other  day  from  a  soldier  and  a  statesman 
when  1  suggest  that  "  it  really  looks  nowadays  as  if  some  of  our 
Colonies  are  more  aware  of  the  necessity  of  looking  ahead  than  we 
are  at  home,"  and  we  can  scarcely  eshort  our  Colonies  to  look 
ahead  as  a  seaman  should  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  squalls  unless 
the  cables  transmit  news  to  the  lands  beyond  the  seas  without  a 

'  foreign  bias.  I  frankly  admit  it  is  a  difGoult  question,  but  I  am 
happy  to  know  that  when  Britons  are  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the 
centres  of  information  British  interests  are  not  allowed  to  suffer. 
In  this  respect  Australasia  has  a  large  and  wealthy  cable  associa- 
tion for  the  supply  of  European  news,  which  aims  as  being  as  free 
from  bias  4B  the  well-known  Renter  service  in  England,  and  it  Jma 
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a  large  network  on  this  side  for  tho  collection  of  news.  It  does 
not  work  for  gain  ;  it  ia  purely  co-operative  like  thp  London  Press 
Association,  and  as  its  news  is  supplied  to  journals  of  all  political 
coloura,  its  ser\-iee  is  found  to  be  as  impartial  as  it  c 


In  an  earlier  part  of  this  Paper  I  have  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
society  founded  in  the  best  intetesta  of  intercolonial  joumaliam. 
It  might  be  called  tbe  Guild  of  tho  British  Imperial  Press.  It 
might  have  the  professional  motto  of "  The  Pen  ia  mightier  than 
the  Sword."  There  is  no  reason  why,  when  created,  it  should  not 
seek  affiliation  to  the  Institute  of  Journalists  of  the  Mother 
Country.  I  believe  that  such  a  society  would  have  the  hearty 
support  of  all  patriotic  newspaper  men. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  regret  that  the  vastnesa  of  my  subject 
has  all  bnt  paralysed  me.  It  is  easy  enough  to  talk  of  the  Colonial 
Press  in  the  concrete,  but  when  one  cornea  face  to  face  with  tho 
mighty  creation  of  public  opinion  in  that  Greater  Britain  beyond 
the  seas  where  so  many  of  us  have  blood  relations,  the  effect  is 
appalling.  Even  a  seasoned  journalist  like  myself  ia  overwhelmed 
with  the  majesty  of  the  Colonial  Representative  of  the  Imperial 
Fourth  Estate.  But  at  the  same  time  I  am  tilled  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  at  finding  that  my  colleagues  in  distant  lands  are  maintaining 
the  dignityof  our  calling  and  proving  themselves  worthy  of  the  title 
oE  which  we  are  all  so  proud,  the  title  of  Gentlemen  of  the  Press, 
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Abarigines'  Friend 
Academy 
Alrioui  World 

Appointments  Gazette '(Cam  briilgej 
Alhermoiu 

Aoatralian  Trading;  World 
Autmnobile  Clab  .lournnl 
Automobile  Owner 
Block  Mid  White 
Bl&okvood'a  Mngnxins 
BOMd  ol  TradB  Journal 
Britannia 

iBritlBh    and    Sdulh    African   Eiport 
Oazelte 


British  AQatroldaian 
British  Empire  Beview 
British  Tritde  Journal 
Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Inetilute 
Canada 

Canadian  Oaitette 
Capitalist 

Century  IllvlBtralert  Monthly 
Chamber  of  Commercp  JoumiU 
Church  Missionary  Beview 
Church  Missionary  aooiety  Gazette 
Citizen 
Cold  Btorn^G 

ColoniSil  Consignment  lUtd  Distribut- 
ing Company  Market  Beporl 
Colonial  Mining  Nens 
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United  Kingdom-  continued. 

Coloniser 

Commercial  Intelligence 

Contemporary  Review 

Cornhill 

Cosmopolitan 

Critic 

Daily  Chronicle 

Daily  Graphic 

Daily  Mail 

Daily  News 

Daily  Telegraph 

Dawn 

Economist 

Edinburgh  Review 

Empire  Review 

Engineer 

Engineering  Times 

Evening  News 

Evening    Standard    and   St.  James's 
Gazette 

Field 

Financial  News 

Financial  Times 

Financier  and  Bullionist 

Fortnightly  Review 

Geographical  Teacher 

Globe 

Gow,  Wilson   and  Stanton's  Tea  and 
Rubber  Markets  Reports 

Graphic 

Harper's  Monthly  Magazine 

Health  Resort 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail 

Ice  and  Cold  Storage 

Illustrated  London  News 

Imperial  and  Asiatic  Quarterly 

International  Sugar  Journal 

Investor's  Monthly  Manual 

Investor's  Review 

Irish  Times 

Iron  and  Steel  Trades  Journal 

Journal  of  the  Institute  of  Commercial 
Research  in  the  Tropics 

Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine 

Judy 

Kew  Bulletin 

Lancet 

Library  Association  Record 

London  Gazette 

London  and  China  Telegraph 

Longmans'  Magazine 

Macmillau's  Magazine 

Mercantile  Guardian 

Meteorological  Magazine 

Mining  Journal 

Monthly  Review 

Morning  Post 


National  Review 

Navy  League  Journal 

Nineteenth  Century  and  After 

North  American  Review 

Outlook 

Over-seas 

Pall  Mall  Gazette 

Periodical 

Public  Opinion 

Public  Works 

Punch 

Quarterly  Review 

Railway  World 

Review  of  Reviews 

Rhodesia  Review 

St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Journal 

Saturday  Review 

Scotsman 

Scribner's  Magazine 

Shipping  Gazette 

Sketch 

South  Africa 

South  African  Book  Buyer 

Sphere 

Spectator 

Standard 

State  Correspondent 

Statist 

Stock  Exchange  Weekly  Official  In- 
telligence 

Surveyor 

Tea  Brokers  Association  of  London 
Report 

Timber 

Timber  News 

Timber  Trades  Journal 

Times 

Tourist 

Tribune 

Tropical  Life 

Truth 

United  Service  Gazette 

United  Service  Magazine 

West  African  Mail 

West  India  Committee  Circular 

Westminster  Gazette 

Westminster  Review 

Woodhouse's  West  India  Circular 

World 

Commonwealth  of  Australia. 

Commonwealth  Law  Review  (Sydney) 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  Gazette 
(Melbourne) 

New  South  Wales. 

Agricultural  Gazette  (Sydney) 
Armidale  Express 
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Australasian  Medical  Gazette  (Syd- 
ney) 

Australian  Field  (Sydney) 

Australian  Journal  of  Education 
(Sydney) 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney 
and  Melbourixe) 

Bulletin  (Sydney) 

Dalgety's  Beview  (Sydney) 

Government  Gazette  (Sydney) 

Home  and  Farm  (Sydney) 

Maitland  Mercury 

Newcastle  Herald 

Pastoral  Times  (Deniliquin) 

Sydney  Daily  Telegraph 

Sydney  Mail 

Sydney  Morning  Herald  • 

Sydney  Stock  and  Share  List  (Mul- 
lins) 

Sydney  Stock  and  Station  Journal 

Sydney  Trade  Beview 

Town  and  Country  Journal  (Sydney) 

Queensland. 

Brisbane  Courier 

Capricornian  (Bockhampton) 

Colonist  (Maryborough) 

Country  Life  (Brisbane) 

Daily  Mail  (Brisbane) 

Government  Gazette  (Brisbane) 

Mackay  Mercury 

Mackay  Standard 

North  Queensland  Begister  (Charters 
Towers) 

Queensland  Agricultural  Journal 
(Brisbane) 

Queensland  Government  Mining 
Journal  (Brisbane) 

Queensland  Grazier  (Brisbane) 

Queensland  Law  Journal  (Brisbane) 

Queensland  Mercantile  Gtazette  (Bris- 
bane) 

Queenslander  (Brisbane) 

Koekhampton  Daily  Becord 

Townsville  Herald 

Thursday  Island. 
Torres  Straits  Pilot 

South  Australia. 

Adelaide  Observer 
Chronicle  (Adelaide) 
Government  Gazette  (Adelaide) 
Northern    Territory   Tillies   (Palmtr- 
ston) 


South    Australiatt    Adv6rti6er     (Ade- 
laide) 
Soutli  Australian  Begister  (Adelaide) 

Tasmania. 

Daily  Telegraph  (Launceston) 
Examiner  (Launceston) 
Government  Gazette  (Hobart) 
Mercury  (Hobart) 
Tasmanian  Mail  (Hobart) 
Weekly  Courier  (Launceston) 

Victoria. 

Age  (Melbourne) 
Argus  (Melbourne) 
Australasian  (Melbourne) 
Australasian  Hardware  and  Machinery 

(Sydney  and  Melbourne) 
Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 

Becord  (Melbourne  and  Sydney) 
Australasian    Journal    of    Pharmacy 

(Melbourne) 
Ballarat  Star 

Banker's  Magazine  (Melbourne) 
Bendigo  Advertiser 
Chemist  and  Druggist  of  Australasia 

(Melbourne) 
Geelong  Advertiser 
Goldsbrough,  Mort  &   Co'a  Monthly 

Circular  (Melbourne) 
Government  Gazette  (Melbourne) 
Inter-Colonial    Medical    Journal    of 

Australasia  (Melbourne) 
Journal  of  Agriculture  (Melbourne) 
Journal  of  Commerce  (Melbourne) 
Leader  (Melbourne), 
Life  (Melbourne) 
Melbourne  Punch 
News  of  the  Week  (Geelong) 
Pastoralist's  Beview  (Melbourne) 
Beview  of    Be  views  for    Australasia 

(Melbourne) 
Stock    Exchange    Intelligence    (Mel- 
bourne) 
Table  Talk  (Melbourne) 

Western  Australia. 

Coolgardie  Miner 
Geraldton  Express 
Government  Gazette  (Perth) 
Kalgoorlie  Miner 
Kalgoorlie  Western  Argua 
Journal  of  Agriculture  (Perth) 
Mining,    Building    and    Engineering 
Journal  (Perth) 
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Morning  Herald  (Perth) 
West  Aastoalian  (Perth) 
Western  Mail  (Perth) 
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Gazette 
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Aab burton  Mail 

Auckland  Star 

Auckland  Weekly  Kcwa 

Budget  (Saw  Plymouth) 

Canterbury    A.   and   P.   ABSuciationB 

Journal 
Canterbury  Daily  Press 
Canterbury  Wedilj  Press 
Cantsrbury  Weekly  Times 
Daily  Telegraph  (Napier) 
Egmont  Star 

Evening  Post  (Wellington) 
Farmer'aUnion  Advocate  (Wellington) 
OoTernment  Gazette  (Wellinglon) 
Hawke's  Bay  Herald  (Napier) 
Inglewood  Beoord 
Journal  ol  the  Department  of  Labour 

(WelUngton) 
Lyttelton  Times  ( Chris  tcburch) 
Maua\rDtu  Evening  Standard  (Palmer- 

Blon  North) 
Nelson  Eveoing  Mail 
New  Zeala.nd  Building,  Engineering, 

and  Mining  Journal  (Dunediu) 
New  Zealand  Parmer  (Auckland) 
New  Zeaknd  Grapbio  (Auckland) 
New  Zealand  Herald  (Auckland) 
New  Zealand  Mail  (Wellington) 
New  Zealand  Mines  Becord  (Welling- 


Government  Gitzetle  (Suva) 
PolyneGian  Gazette  (Levuba) 
Western  Paci&c  Herald  (Suva) 

BainsB  North  Amehica. 
OrTiWi. 
Canada  Gazette 
Canadian  Foteetry  Journal 
Canadian  Patent  OfHiee  Becord 
Daily  Citizen 

Dominion  of  Canada  Labour  Gazette 
Fret  Press 


ton) 
Oamaru  Mail 

Otago  Daily  Times  (Dunedin) 
Ota^o  Witness  (Dunedin) 
Poverty  Bay  Herald  (Gishorne) 
Progress  (Wellington) 
Bangitikei  Advocate 
Bed  Funnel  (Dunedin) 
Southland  Times  (InTereargill) 
Timaru  Herald 
Waimate  Times 
Wairoa  Guardian 
Wanganui  Herald 
Woodville  Examiner 
Yeoman  (Wangauui) 


Canadian  Life  and  li 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal 

Daily  Slat 

Gazette 

Le  Journal  de  Frani,'oi9e 

McOill  University  Magazine 

Military  Gazette 

Pharmaceutical  Journal 

(Standard 

Weekly  Herald 

Witness 


Toronto. 
Canada  First 
Canada  Law  Jourual 
Canadian  Law  Review 
Canadian  Ma^^azine 
Engineering  Journal  of  Canada 
Farming  World 
Globe 

Mail  and  Empire 
Monetary  Times 
National     Monthly 

Ontario  Gazette 

Ontario  Weekly  Beporler 

Saturday  Night 

University  of  Toronto  Moo&ly 

Weatminster 

ElNQSTOH. 

Daily  British  Whig 
Queen's  Quarterly 
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Woodstock. 

Kod  and  Gun  and  Motor  Sports  m 
Canada  • 

Manitoba. 
Commercial 
Manitoba  (Gazette 
Morning  Telegram 
Nor'  West  Farmer 
Weekly  Free  Press 

Alberta. 

Edmonton  Bulletin 
Morning  Albertan  (Calgary) 
Times  (Medicine  Hat) 

Saskatchewan. 

Daily  Standard  (Begina) 
Leader  (Begina) 
Saskatchewan  Gazette  (Begina) 
The  West  (Begina) 

British  Columbia. 

British  Columbia  Gazette  (Victoria) 
British     Columbian       (New      West- 
minster) 
Miner  (Nelson) 

Mining  Exchange  (Vancouver) 
Mining  Becord  (Victoria) 
Vancouver  Daily  Province 
Semi- Weekly  Colonist  (Victoria) 
Victoria  Times 
World  (Vancouver) 

Nova  Scotia. 

Morning  Chronicle  (Halifax) 
Nova  Scotian  (Halifax) 
Boyal  Gazette  (Halifax) 

New  Brunswick. 

Acadiensis  (St.  John) 
Daily  Telegraph  (St.  John) 
Boyal  Gazette  (Fredericton) 
The  News  (St.  John) 

Prince  Edward  Island. 

Charlottetown  Herald 
Boyal  Gazette 

Newfoundland. 
Daily  News 
Evening  Herald 
Evening  Telegraph 
Free  Press 

Harbour  Grace  Standard 
Boyal  Gazette 


Bermuda. 


Colonist 
Boyal  Gazette 


South  Africa. 

Cape  Colony. 

African     Insurance,     Banking     and 
Commercial  Gazette  (Cape  Town) 

African  Monthly  (Grahamstown) 

Agricultural  Journal  (Cape  Town) 

Beaufort  Courier 

Bedford  Enterprise 

Cape    Argus     (Daily    and     Weekly 
(Cape  Town) 

Cape  Church  Monthly  (Cape  Town) 

Cape  Daily  Telegraph  (Port  Eliza- 
beth 

Cape  Mercury  (King  William's 
Town) 

Cape  Times  (Daily  and  Weekly)  (Cape 
Town) 

Diamond  Fields  Advertiser  (Daily  and 
Weekly)  (Kimberley) 

East  London  Despatch 

Eastern  Province  Herald  (Port  Eliza- 
beth) 

Fort  Beaufort  Advocate 

Government  Gazette  (Cape  Town) 

Grocott's  Mail  (Grahamstown) 

Journal  (Grahamstown) 

Mafeking  Mail 

Midland  News  (Cradock) 

0ns  Land  (Cape  Town) 

Owl  (Cape  Town) 

Bepresentative  and  Free  Press 
(Queenstown) 

Somerset  Budget 

South  African  Law  Journal  (Grahams- 
town 

South  African  Magazine  (Cape  Town) 

South  African  Medical  Journal  (Cape 
Town) 

South  African  News  (Cape  Town) 

South  African  Bailway  Magazine 
(Cape  Town) 

South  African  Beview  (Cape  Town) 

Wynberg  Times 

Natal. 

Agricultural  Journal  and  Mining  Be- 
cord (Pietermaritzburg) 

Durban  High  School  Magazine 

Government  Gazette  (Pietermaritz- 
burg) 

Greytown  Gazette 

Indian  Opinion  (Phoenix) 

Natal  Government  Bailways  Magazine 
(Durban) 

Natal  Law  Journal  (Durban) 
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South  Africa — continued. 

Natal   Mercury  (Daily  and    Weekly) 

(Durban) 
Natal  Witness  (Pietermaritzburg) 
Times  of  Natal  (Pietermaritzburg) 
Vryheid  Herald 

Orange  River  Colony. 

Bloemfontein  Post 
Friend  (Bloemfontein) 
Government  Gazette  (Bloemfontein) 
Orange  River  Colonist  (Kroonstad) 

Transvaal. 

Agricultural  Journal  (Pretoria) 

Government  Gazette  (Pretoria) 

Heidelberg  News 

Krugersdorp  Standard 

Leader  (Johannesburg) 

Lydenburg  Times 

Official  Gazette  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  South  Africa  (Johannes- 
burg) 

Pretoria  News 

Prince  (Johannesburg) 

Rand  Daily  Mail  (Johannesburg) 

South  African  Mines,  Commerce  and 
Industries  (Johannesburg) 

Star  (Johannesburg) 

Times  of  Swazieland 

Transvaal  Advertiser  (Pretoria) 

Zoutpansberg  Review 

Rhodesia. 

British  South  Africa  Company  Govern- 
ment Gazette  (Salisbury) 

Bulawayo  Chronicle 

Gwelo  Times 

North-Eastern  Rhodesia  Government 
Gazette  (Fort  Jameson) 

Rhodesia  Agricultural  Journal 

Rhodesia  Advertiser  (Umtali) 

Rhodesia  Herald  (Salisbury) 

British  Central  Africa. 

British  Central  Africa  Gazette  (Zomba) 
Times  (Blantyre) 

British  East  Africa. 

African  Standard  (Mombasa) 
East  Africa  Quarterly  (Nairobi) 
Official  Gazette  of  the  East  Africa  and 

Uganda  Protectorates  (Mombasa) 
Star  of  East  Africa  (Nairobi) 
Times  of  East  Africa  (Nairobi) 


Zanzibar. 


Gazette 


South-east  Africa. 
Beira  Post 

West  Coast  of  Africa. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Government  Gazette 
Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News 

Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Gold  Coast  Leader  (Cape  Coast) 
Government  Gazette  (Accra) 

Southern  Nigeria. 

Lagos  Standard. 
Lagos  Weekly  Record 
Southern  Nigeria  Government  Gazette 
(Lagos) 

Northern  Nigeria. 
Government  Gazette 

Gambia. 
Government  Gazette 

West  Indies. 

Bahamas. 

Nassau  Guardian 
Official  Gazette 
Watchman 

Barbados. 

Agricultural    Gazette    and    Planter's 

Journal 
Agricultural  News 
Agricultural  Reporter 
Globe 

Official  Gazette 
Weekly  Recorder 
West  India  Bulletin 

British  Guiana. 

Argosy  (Georgetown) 

Daily  Chronicle  (Georgetown) 

Official  Gazette  (Georgetown) 

British  Honduras. 

Clarion  (Belize) 

Colonial  Guardian  (Belize) 

Government  Gazette  (Belize) 

Jamaica. 

Agricultural  Journal 

Bulletin  of  the  Botanical  Department 
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Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture 
Churchman 
Daily  Telegraph 
Gleaner  (Kingston) 
Jamaica  Gazette  (Kingston) 
Jamaioa  Times 

Turk's  and  Caicos  Islands. 
Boyal  Standard 

Trinidad. 

Bulletin  of  Miscellaneous  Information 

(Botanical  Dept.) 
Government  Gkizette 
Mirror 
Port  of  Spain  Gazette 

Windward  Islands, 

GR£NADA. 

Federalist 

Government  Gazette 
St.  George's  Chronicle 

St.  Lucia. 

Government  Gazette 
Voice 

St.  Vincent. 

Government  Gazette 
Times 

Leeward  Islands. 

Antigua. 

Leeward  Islands  Gazette 
Standard 

St.  Kitts-Nevis. 
.  St.  Christopher  Advertiser 


Dominica. 


Dominican 
Free  Press 
Guardian 


Montserrat. 


Herald 

Falkland  Islands. 
Falkland  Islands  Gazette 

Ceylon. 

Agricultural  Mapjazine 
Ceylon  Independent 
Ceylon  Observer 
Ceylon  Review 
Government  Gazette 


Kandyan 
Standard 
Times  of  Ceylon 
Tropical  Agriculturist 

Straits  Settlements 

Government  Gazette  (Singapore) 
Penang  Gazette 
Singapore  Free  Press 
Straits  Budget  (Singapore) 
Straits  Echo  (Penang) 
Straits  Times  (Singapore) 

Federated  Malay  States. 

Negri -Sembilan  Government  Gazette 
Pahang  Government  Gazette 
Perak  Government  Gazette 
Selangor  Government  Gazette 
Times  of  Malaya  (Ipoh) 

British  North  Borneo. 
Herald 
Official  Gazette 

Labuan. 
Government  Gazette 

Sarawak. 
Sarawak  Gazette 

Hong  Kong  and  China. 

China  Mail 

Daily  Press 

Government  Gazette 

Hong  Kong  Telegraph 

North  China  Herald  (Shanghai) 

Mauritius. 

Government  Gazette 
Merchants'  and  Planters'  Gazette 

Seychelles. 
Government  Gazette 

St.  Helena. 


Guardian 


Chronicle 


Gibraltar. 


Malta. 

Daily  Chronicle 
Government  Gazette 

Cyprus. 

Cyprus  Journal 
Government  Gazette 
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Agricalturiil  Jonrnal  of  India  (Punft) 

Bombay  Oazetlo 

Bombay  Qnvernment  Oazette 

Badabiim  (Burma) 

Ciicutta  Oazette 

Central  ProriDces  Gazette 

Civil  and  Military  Oazette  (Lahore) 

Criminal  Law  Journal  of  India 
(Lahore) 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam  Govern- 
ment Gazette 

EnRliahman's  Oviirland  Mail  (Cal- 
catta) 

Fort  S(.  George  Oazetta 

Gazette  of  India  (Simla) 

Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer  (Cal- 
cutta) 

Indian  Church  News  (Calcutta) 

Indian  Review  (Madras) 

Indian  Trade  Journal  (Calculta) 

Madras  Weekl;  Mail 

Pioneer  Mail  (Allahabad) 

runjab  and  its  Dependencies  Govern- 
ment Oazette 

Times  of  India  (Bomba;) 

United  Provinces  of  Agra  Kud  Oudh 
Government  Gaxetle 

Bdiiba. 

Burma  Gazette 
Eastern  Trade  Jonrnal 
Rangoon  Gflzelto,  Weeklj  Budget 
Rangoon  Times 


El^YI-T. 

Egyptian  Gazette  (Alexandria) 
Journal     Official    da    Gouvcmoment 
Egyptien 

BltUlIDtt. 

ct    Colonialc 

Cumiti^  de  TAtrique  Flanvaisc,  Bulle- 
tin Menauel  (Paris) 
La  Feuille  de  Ranaeignemants  (Paris) 
La  Ligue  Maritime  (Paris) 
Ijc  Mois  Colonialo  et  Maritime  (Patifl) 
La  Quiozaine  Coloniule  (Paris) 

Gehuant. 

Beihefte  luni  Tropenpflanzet  (Berlin) 
Deutsches  Kolonialbiatt  (Berlin) 
Lieutsche  Kolonialzeitung  (Berlin) 
Der  Tcopenpflanzar  (Berlin) 
Mitteilungan      von     Forscbungsreis- 
enden     und     Gelehrten    ans    den 
Deutsohen  Schutzgebieten  (Berlin) 

Bollettino  della   SociatA  Africans  d' 

Italia  (Naples) 
Ij'Esploraniane  Commerciale  Viaggi  e 

Geogratia  Commerciale  (Milan) 


Discussion, 

Mr.  C.  Roub-Mabten,  of  the  New  Zealand  Associated  Press, 
London,  wrote:  I  regret  very  mnch  that  influenza  prevents  my 
taking  part  in  the  discussion  on  Mr.  a'Reekett's  admirable  Psiper 
as  I  was  courteously  requested  to  ilo.  In  my  unavoidable  absence, 
may  I  be  permitted  to  say  in  writing  as  the  result  of  my  experi- 
ence, first,  being,  I  believe,  the  doyen  of  living  New  Zealand  editors, 
and  second,  having  been  for  fourteen  years  past  the  London  editor 
and  manager  for  seven  of  the  leading  jourmtls  of  New  Zealand,  that 
I  think  Mr.  a'Beckett's  commendations  of  the  New  Zealand  Press 
not  undeserved  ?  He  is  specially  complimentary,  and  with  justice, 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  Colonial  papers  and  on  the  absence  of  the 
"announce  one  day  and  correct  the  next  "  abuse  !  Other  merits 
which  deserve  mention  are  promptness  and  succinctness.  During 
my  New  Zealand  editorships  any  information  not  published  within 
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twenty-tout  houra  after  it  became  ayailable  waa  regarded  no  longer 
as  "  news  "  but  as  "  history  "^atter  forty-eight  hours  as  "  ancient 
history."  There  was  no  "  holding  over  "  reports  of  meetings  or  law 
caaes  or  performances  and  publishing  them  several  days  later.  The 
rule  waa  "  now  or  never  "^and  a  good  one  too.  A  third  merit  ia 
snocinctneaa,  which  is  a  Colonial  necessity.  Colonial  editors,  and 
readers  too,  defeat  "  padding."  They  firmly  adhere  to  the  maxim  : 
"  Brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit " — I  will  not  infringe  it  now. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Cloughek  (Canada) ;  I  am  sure  we  are  under  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  a'Beckett  for  his  able  and  exhaustive 
Paper.  A  newspaper  man,  aa  a  rult,  feels  he  knows  his  trade 
pretty  well,  but  after  a  great  many  years'  connection  with  the 
Colonial  Preas  I  admit  I  go  away  with  many  brighter  ideas,  and  a 
wiser  and  certainly  not  a  sadder  man.  It  was  impossible,  as  the 
lecturer  explained,  to  deal  fully  with  all  the  Colonial  Press,  but  I 
regret  that  Canada  was  not  dealt  with  a  little  more  fully.  Of 
course,  all  Fellows  of  the  Institute  who  follow  matters  in  the 
Colonies  are  aware  that  Canada  baa  a  very  valuable  asset  in  its 
PresH.  In  the  Doininion  of  Canada  there  are  in  round  figures 
1,270  various  publications— daily,  weekly,  monthly,  rjuarterly  and 
annual — covering  almost  every  field— political,  religious,  industrial, 
commercial  and  professional,  the  large  centres  having  many  influ- 
ential journals  of  substantial  circulation  and  patronage.  I  need 
only  mention  the  fact  that  ia  the  City  of  Toronto,  where,  as  we 
have  been  told,  there  is  one  paper  with  a  circulation  of  50,000. 
there  are  three  morning  papers  and  four  evening  papers,  all  with 
jflxtensive  subscription  lists  and  a  large  patronage,  papers  which 
would  do  credit  to  any  city  in  the  Empire.  In  Montreal,  besides 
the  morning  paper  with  a  circulation  of  10,000,  there  are  seven 
evening  papers,  and  I  would  emphaaiae  the  fact  that  French 
Canada  has  papers  which  would  certainly  be  a  credit  io  any  nation, 
Qot&bly  La  Presse  and  La  Patrie,  the  latter  edited  and  owned  by 
Mr.  Israel  Tarte,  late  Minister  for  Public  Works.  The  average 
drcalation  combined  is  some  133,000  per  day.  When  we  con- 
wder  that  the  French  Canadians  in  the  eyes  of  some  people  are 
considered  an  illiterate  and  shiftless  people,  and  when  we  think 
thai  in  Quebec  there  are  daily  papers  printed  in  that  language, 
■with  a  circulation  of  over  a  quarter  of  a  million,  I  think  we  shall 
lirealiae  that  we  have  an  asset  in  this  Empire  of  ours  in  the  I'reas  of 
our  French  Canadian  fellow-subjectE,  and  that  the  readers  of  these 
papers  are  intellectual,  industrioua,  and  loyal.  There  are  llGdaily 
papers  in  Canada,  three  of  which  are  pubhshed  within  the  Arctic 
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Cii'ole,  and  are  sold  for  i^d.  eaoh,  bo  tbab  if  the  cold  Canadian 
can  afford  to  pay  ^\d.  for  his  daily  paper  you  will,  I  think, 
be  of  opiaioD,  that  if  he  is  at  times  frozen  up,  at  leaet  his  money 
burns.  Fui'ther,  there  are  in  Canada  twenty -two  literary 
weeldies,  eight  literary  monthlies,  and  two  quarterlies,  and  among 
the  niagaKines  there  is  that  estimable  publication  T/ie  Canadia/n, 
Magazine,  which,  for  price  and  size  has  nothing  superior  in  the 
whole  of  Great  Britain.  Of  course,  there  are  sporting  and  other 
magazines,  and  there  are  twelve  publications  of  a  monthly  obaracter 
devoted  to  education.  Every  trade  and  industry  is  represented,  and 
the  pubUcationa  isaued  by  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association 
would  certainly  be  creditable  to  any  part  of  the  Empire,  Mr. 
a'Beckett  speaks  of  news  filtering  into  our  country  through  the 
American  system.  Such  news  ia  ordinary  news,  which  would  come 
just  as  well  through  the  American  system  as  any  other.  Our 
Canadian  Press  Association  deals  with  Imperial  matters.  It  is 
HuhaidiEed  by  the  Government.  I  feel  deeply  mterested  in  that 
Association.  In  the  early  eighties,  when  I  happened  to  take  a  trip 
over  to  this  country  and  found  how  meagre  our  news  waa,  I  took 
the  question  up  and  waa  supported  in  my  appeal  to  our  Government 
by  various  people,  notably  the  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 
During  the  Coronation  I  again  pressed  the  question  on  the  atten- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  our  Government  and  on  every  pro- 
vincial Premier  with  whom  I  met.  I  am  very  glad  that  that  which 
was  my  pet  idea  of  a  great  many  years  ago  has  to-day  taken  a  firm 
footing,  and  that  we  have  within  our  hands  a  news  organisation 
which  gives  us,  not  through  American  sources,  but  through  our  own 
organised  system,  the  news  we  desire.  I  have  another  pet  idea, 
that  of  an  improved  news  system.  I  hold  the  day  is  coming  when 
it  will  be  necessary  to  have  in  this  country  an  Imperial  organisa- 
tion tor  news  liberally  subsidised  by  the  Government,  ho  that  not 
only  the  great  and  wealthy  Press,  hut  every  good  provincial  journal, 
may  be  able  to  get  reliable  news  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  when  the 
Government  can  see  its  way  to  subsidise  such  a  scheme  to  the 
extent  of  10,000i.  a  year,  they  will,  I  consider,  be  doing  more  tor 
the  Empire,  and  spend  that  amount  in  a  better  way  than  they  are 
spending  money  on  many  other  objects.  I  have  brought  this  matter 
before  members  of  both  sides  of  the  House,  and  shall  never  weary 
in  the  work  that  I  consider  of  the  first  importance. 

Major  G.  F.  Guatwickk  :  I  have  no  quahfication,  and  certainly 
no  disposition,  to  indulge  in  anything  approaching  criticism  of  the 
interesting  Paper  we  have  heard.      But  as  I  have  been   asked 
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a8  President  of  the  Britisli  International  Asaociation  of  Journaliata, 
to  Boy  a  few  words,  I  gladly  take  the  opportunity  of  doing  that 
which  I  am  sure  you  will  all  join  in— express  our  thanlia  to  Mr. 
B,"Beekett  for  the  interesting  birdseye  view  he  baa  given  of  the 
Colonial  Press.  I  do  not  use  the  term  "  birdsejo "'  in  any  depre- 
ciatory sense,  but  rather  as  indiaating  the  vastness  of  the  subject. 
I  think  I  may  ventare  to  say  that  at  home  we  are  prone  to  look  on 
Colonial  joumaliem  In  much  the  same  tight  as  the  average  metro- 
poUtan  viewB  provincial  journaliam.  In  both  cases  we  are  Inclined 
to  forget  the  world  does  not  stand  Eitill,  and  that  there  ia  no  institu- 
tion that  haa  made  greater  progress  in  recent  times  than  the  Press. 
Of  late  years  the  power  and  influence  of  Colonial  journaliam  has 
grown  enormously,  just  aa  has  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
Provincial  Press  at  home.  JournaUstB  in  the  provinces  no  longer 
depend  upon  or  look  to  London  for  a  lead.  And  the  people  in  the 
provinces  acc«pt  the  London  journal  just  aa  one  takes  a  savoury  or 
dessert  at  dinner.  The  eubstantial  portion  of  the  meal  is  supplied 
by  the  chief  newspapers  in  the  particular  diatricl,  and  they  exercise 
the  real  influence.  Bo  with  the  Colonies.  Tho  views  of  the  London 
papers  are  occasionally  quoted.  But  the  determining  influence  in 
the  political  and  social  life  of  the  Colonies  is  eserciaed  by  Colonial 
journals.  It  is  eapecialjy  shown,  I  think,  in  the  case  of  Australia 
and  Canada,  and  perhaps  in  a  leas  degree  in  South  Africa.  I 
recollect  in  Montreal  being  specially  struck  by  the  spirit  of  the 
Press — which  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  gentleman  who  has  pre- 
■and  especially  by  the  spirit  of  the  French  Press,  which, 

iaking  generally,  is  so  loyal  to  the  English  Government  in  the 
Dominion.  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  would  be  an  undoubted 
advantage  to  both  the  Mother  Country  and  the  Colonies  if  there 
were  a  British  Imperial  Press  Association,  supplying  news  to  and 
from  all  the  Colonies,  and  organised  very  much  on  tho  lines  of  the 
Associated  Press  of  America.  No  doubt  we  sufTer,  and  Canada 
suffers,  from  so  little  of  the  concerns  of  that  country  reaching  us,  a 
country  which  is  going  to  play  so  great  a  part  in  tbe  future  of  the 
world.  Long  letters  or  articles  on  Colonial  affairs,  coming  some 
time  after  date,  would,  I  think,  be  of  little  use :  but  compressed 
telegraphic  exchange  of  views  and  news  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Colonies  would,  I  believe,  be  of  great  political  and  material 
value  to  both.  I  have  always  believed  in  the  desirabihtyof  a  closer 
connection  between  representatives  of  the  Press,  not  only  between 
thoae  of  England  and  the  Colonies,  but  between  those  of  England 

"  of  other  countries.     We  have  all  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose 
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resident  of  tbe        rl 
ave  the  oppor-  ' 


by  this  closer  connection.  I  was  very  glad,  as  President  t 
Institute  of  JournaliBts,  during  the  past  year  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  something  to  secure  the  attendance  at  our  Con- 
ferenee  in  Dublin  of  representatives  of  the  Press  from  Now  Zealand, 
South  Africa,  and  India,  and  from  some  Continental  countries. 
Very  much  good  has  also  been  done  in  this  direction  by  Mr. 
a'Beckett,  who  has  always  been  in  sympathy  with  the  movement 
for  a  closer  association  of  journalists  to  whatever  country  they  may 
belong,  and  who  has  added  to  his  public  services  by  his  recent  visit 
to  the  West  Indies.  Again,  Mr.  Joseph  Watsoo,  an  admirable 
representative  of  British  journaiists,  has  been  doing  excellent  mis- 
sionary work  in  all  parts  of  tbe  world.  During  the  past  year  I  was 
fortunate  enough,  with  a  number  of  colleagues  from  this  country, 
to  he  able  to  make  a.  professional  visit  to  Sweilen,  and  I  also  had 
the  honour  of  receiving  a  party  of  Belgian  journalists  who  came  to 
this  country;  whilst  you  are  all  aware  of  the  welcome  given, under 
the  auspices  of  London  journalists,  to  the  German  editors.  I  mention 
these  facts  simply  to  show  that  journalistB  themselves  are  not 
insensible  to  the  importance  of  the  best  understanding  existing 
between  themselves  and  their  coji/rircs  in  other  countries,  beheving 
that  it  would  do  much  to  promote  that  commendable  spirit  of 
sympathy  between  this  and  other  lands  which  the  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  has  done  so  much  to  foster  and  advance- 
Mr.  Donald  Macmasteu  (K.C.  Canada)  :  As  I  listened  to  the 
lecture  a  few  ideas  occurred  to  me  with  regard  to  the  Press  with 
which  I  am  raoat  familiar — that  of  Canada.  Now  I  have  not  the 
advantage  of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Press.  I  belong 
to  the  outside  service,  the  material  out  of  which  news  is  made.  I 
really  was  brought  up  on  the  Canadian  Press,  for  the  only  portion 
of  the  Press  of  this  country  which  I  saw  in  my  early  days  was  the 
Inverness  Courier  and  the  British  Workman,  and  most  excellent 
papers  theywere.  I  think  rather  scant  justice,  perhaps  unavoidably, 
has  been  done  to  the  Canadian  Press.  It  has  been  stated  that  in 
Montreal,  a  city  with  a  population  of  300,000  or  400,000  people, 
there  is  only  one  morning  paper  with  a  circulation  of  about 
10,000.  The  reference  is  no  doubt  to  the  Montreal  Gazette,  a  most 
excellent  paper.  But  the  feature  not  recognised  ia  this— the  influence 
of  the  afternoon  Press — for  1  doubt  whether  in  any  section  of  the 
British  dominions  there  ia  a  more  potent  and  well-conducted  evening 
press  than  in  Montreal.  The  Montreal  Star  and  the  Witness  and 
the  Montreal  Herald  are  admirable  papers,  ably  edited,  well  con- 
ducted, and  extensively  circulated.     And  then,  again,  in  Montreal 
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we  Iiave  La  Prcsse  and  La  Patrie.  With  regard  to  the  general 
opinion  of  the  Canadian  Press,  no  exception  could  bo  taken  to 
what  has  been  said  'in  t)jat  respect,  but  I  think  the  lecturer 
complained  a  bit  that  the  Press  was  lacking  in  British  bias.  Now 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  shoold  it  have  anj  British  bias  ? 
I  cannot  understand  why  you  should  have  any  British  biaa  in 
Uontreal  or  in  Canada  any  more  than  in  Great  Britain  itself.  It  is 
true  the  Canadian  Press  is  looking  after  its  home  affairs,  and 
minding  its  own  business ;  and  indeed  I  think  we  might  have 
misgivings  with  regard  to  a  Press  which  all  the  time  was  talking 
about  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Mother  Country.  As  an  active 
onlooker  of  the  Canadian  Preas  for  a  period  of  thirty  years,  I  could 
not  mention  a  single  paper  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other 
in  which  there  ia  any  antipathy  to  Britain  or  British  institntions. 
It  is  true  that  in  Canada  the  idea  is  predominant  of  Canada  for  the 
Canadians,  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  entirely  owing  to  the  manu- 
facturers. I  think  that  feehng  existed  before  the  miinafacturers 
came  on  the  scene,  and  if  it  has  been  strengthened  since  I  do  not 
think  it  is  any  objection  to  it.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Press,  as  well 
as  tbmugbout  the  country,  the  sentiment  ia  strong  of  "  Canada  for 
the  Canadians,"  and  I  do  not  know  but  that  if  in  this  country 
people  promulgated  the  idea  of  England  for  the  Englanders, 
instead  of  England  the  doormat  of  all  nations,  there  would 
be  any  great  objection  to  it.  The  lecturer  pointed  out  that 
there  are  not  published  many  letters  from  this  country  to  the 
Canadian  Press.  Well,  I  think  that  is  explained  by  the  preceding 
speaker.  News  in  that  form  ia  very  often  dead  matter— a  back 
nntnber,  so  to  apeak — before  reafibing  the  Dominion,  What  we  really 
do  want  is  proper  telegraphic  news  sent  under  British  influences  ; 
and,  secondly,  which  would  be  helpful  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
country,  we  want  to  get  the  intelligent  British  Press  disseminated 
through  Canada  and  through  the  Colonies  generally  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  postage,  What  the  Canadian  Press  is  doing  is  to  try  to. 
mind  its  own  business,  discussing  things  that  primarily  affect  the 
Boeial  and  national  well-being  of  Canada,  which,  as  I  have  aaid,  is 
in  some  respects  somewhat  different  from  thebuainessof  the  United 
Kingdom.  Here,  Itjok  at  the  abnormal  anioimt  of  space  which  is 
devoted  to  sports,  I  remember  once,  when  the  coimtry  was  on  the 
verge  of  war,  being  asked  by  an  enthusiastic  and  most  excited 
Englishman,  at  the  door  of  an  English  club,  "  Have  you  heard  the 
"  No ;  has  war  been  declared  ?  "  To  which  he  answered, 
o;  the  Australians  are  out !  " 
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Mr.  Arthur  R,  BvLnh,  a,a  Presideat  of  the  Newspaper  Society, 
thought  he  might  claim  to  be  something  of  a  Colonial  becauEe  of 
hia  residence  in  Australia  nearly  forty  years  ago.  Mr.  a'Beekett 
has  spoken  of  the  difBculties  under  which  newspapers  were 
then  produced.  I  remember  papers  brought  out  on  some  of  the 
new  "  rushes  "  in  those  days  were  printed  on  blue,  on  brown,  or  on 
yellow  grocer's  wrappers — anything,  in  fact,  to  hand  that  was  paper 
and  would  absorb  printing  ink  was  good  enough  in  those  days  for 
sixpence  or  a  shilling  a  copy.  In  Melbourne,  of  course,  and  other 
large  centres,  things  were  very  different.  The  Argus  and  the  Age 
oven  then  were  great  papers.  In  those  days  there  were  no  cables, 
and  the  mail  was  monthly.  I  remember  the  excitement  at  the  time 
of  the  Franco -Prussian  war— the  Canal  was  not  open,  and  the  news 
came  overland.  On  arrival  at  King  George's  Sound  the  steamer  was 
high  out  of  water  for  tack  of  coal,  and  a  smaller  Eteamer  with  steam 
up  awaited  the  arrival  of  (he  mail.  This  smaller  steamer  carried 
the  mails  on  to  Adelaide.  On  its  arrival  there  a  signal  was  hoisted 
on  the  top  tower  of  the  Melbourne  Post  Office,  and  from  that  city 
the  papers  got  a  short  telegraphic  summary  of  the  month's  news, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  column  possibly,  and  we  had  to  wait  two 
full  days  longer  for  the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer  itself.  The 
European  Mail  was  then  a  great  standby,  and  there  was  a 
tremendous  rush  for  the  English  papers.  I  mention  these  matters 
simply  as  reminiscences.  Mr.  a'Eeckett  is,  I  think,  quite  right 
when  he  holds  up  the  Colonial  Press  as  having  to-day,  as  it  always 
had,  a  high  standard  of  journalistic  excellence,  and  what  is  far  more 
important,  a  high  standard  of  press  honour.  I  am  afraid  in  England, 
in  London  at  any  rate,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  provinces,  we  have 
suffered  from  the  importation  of  the  purely  American  view  of  news- 
papers. The  American  view  is  that  a  newspaper  is  a  mere  matter 
of  business  tor  the  mere  matter  of  making  money.  The  English 
view  was  that  the  newspaper  existed  (or  a  purpose— to  disseminate 
certain  views,  good,  bad,  or  indifl'erent  is  no  matter,  but  at  any 
rate  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  English  papers  was  the  propagation  of 
ideas.  That  is  true  of  the  Colonial  Press  to-day,  and  that  is  really 
the  sound  basis  of  all  newspapers  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia) :  I 
don't  know  that  I  have  any  particular  right  to  speak  of  the  Press. 
I  was  never  intimately  connected  with  but  one  paper,  which  is  still 
in  circulation,  and  as  long  as  the  State  exists  I  have  no  doubt  that 
paper  will  continue  to  exist — I  refer  to  the  Soiilh  Atmlralian  Govern- 
m'-nt  Ga:etie — with  which  I  was  connected  as  a  member  of  the 
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Government.  But  naturally  that  connection  did  not  give  me  nny 
scope  for  iuttodncing  any  of  tboae  witty  paragraplis  which  have 
been  referred  to  by  Mr.  a'Beckett.  That  paper  was  animated  by  a 
high  standard  and  was  not  carried  out  on  the  American  principle  of 
making  money,  being,  in  fact,  a  philanthropic  inatitution,  because 
the  Government  lost  a  good  deal  by  it  each  year.  We  have  lioard 
a  good  deal  about  the  Canadian  Press.  1  was  through  Canada  laFtt 
year,  and  can  endorse  all  that  has  been  said  with  reference  to  the 
enterprise  and  ability  of  its  Press.  1  had  not  even  got  ofT  the  boat 
before  I  was  met  l)y  halF  a  dozen  representatives  of  the  PresS.  I 
had  no  sleep  in  Vancouver.  I  went  to  Winnipeg  one  night  and  did 
not  go  to  bed  till  morning  on  account  of  the  enterprise  of  the 
Canadian  Press.  I  had  an  invitation  to  meet  the  Premier  at 
Toronto.  I  had  no  rest  in  Toronto.  If  the  circulation  of  the  papers 
is  equal  to  their  enterprise  and  their  imagination,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
the  Canadians  need  never  suffer.  Of  course  I  know  someUtiiig  of 
the  Australian  Press.  I  was  activelyin  connection  with  Australian 
politics  for  about  twenty  year?.  A  few  papers  probably  aaid  something 
good  about  me,  and  I  think  nearly  every  paper  used  to  criticise  my 
actions,  so  Ihat  in  that  way  I  furnished  a  good  deal  of  copy  to  the 
Australian  Press.  As  to  that  Proas,  I  wish  while  complimenting  Mr. 
a'Beckett  on  hia  excellent  Paper,  to  say  that  I  entirely  disagree  with 
him  nbout  the  narrow  limits  of  the  news.  I  would  ask  anyone  to 
take  up  one  of  tlie  Melbourne,  Sydney,  or  Adelaide  papers  and  look 
through  their  telegraphic  pages  and  say  if  he  can  find  as  much 
news  about  the  outside  parte  cf  tlie  British  Empire  in  any  otlier 
journal  as  in  one  of  those  pages.  The  combined  system  of  cable 
news  gives  us  practically  a  whole  page  of  European  news,  inSnitely 
more,  in  fact,  than  you  find  in  the  Canadian  or  American  Press,  it 
may  be  obtained  at  a  cheaper  price,  because  there  are  so  many  of 
these  papers  in  the  combination.  I  do  not  admit  that  the  news- 
paper man  is  a  parochial  individual.  He  may  have  been  born  and 
broaght  up  in  Australia  or  New  Zealand,  but  in  proportion  to  tlio 
population  I  believe  that  five  times  as  many  newspaper  repre- 
sentatives from  those  countries  come  to  England  as  go  from  England 
to  those  countries.  A  few  representative  pressmen  go  from  England 
through  Australia  no  doubt,  the  majority  on  lecturing  tours,  and 
they  writesplendid  articles  on  Australia,  but,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  gaining  knowledge  and  visiting  tlie  old  homeland,  there  is  not 
a  year  but  what  there  are  many  representatives  of  the  Australian 
Press  who  come  over  to  England,  and  in  fact  there  were  no  less 
than  five  representatives  ot  the  Adelaide  papers  who  were  in  England 
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lilHt  jew.  More  tliau  that,  the  representatives  of  the  country  in 
Pitriiament  visit  Englaud  to  a  far  greater  extent  thati  tho  House  of 
Commons  representatives  visit  the  tiolonies,  and  for  thia  reason 
perhaps  narrow  parochiahsm  does  not  exist  to  such  a  great  estent 
in  the  outside  parts  of  the  Empire  as  a  great  many  people  who  have 
never  been  out  of  England  naturally  suppose.  As  far  as  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Australian  Press  is  concerned,  I  am  not  here  to  give 
them  a  tree  advertisement.  They  all  have  large  circalationa ;  I 
know  it  i^  so,  because  they  say  so  themselves.  In  conclusion  I 
heartily  congratulate  Mr.  a'Beekett  on  his  Paper. 

Mr,  AiiTHUK  Hawtell  ;  I  may,  perhaps,  claim  to  represent  in 
some  sort  the  Anglo-Indian  Press,  and  also  in  a  less  degree  the 
West  Indian  Presa,  because  some  years  ago  I  went  out  to 
Demerara,  aa  editor  of  tlie  Demerara  Daily  Chronicle,  and  after- 
wards went  to  India  as  aBsiatant  editor  of  the  Civil  and  Military 
Gasetie  of  Lahore.  With  regard  to  Mr.  a'Beckett's  reference  to 
the  tone  of  the  Colonial  and  Indian  Press,  and  the  character  of 
the  men  who  conduct  that  Press,  I  may  say  my  own  impression 
entirely  bears  out  his  appreciation.  It  has  occurred  to  me  aa  an 
interesting  point  why  the  Colonies,  especially  the  Crown  Colonies 
and  India,  should  have  such  excellent  papers,  and  I  think  the 
reason  is  to  be  found -in  the  character  of  the  community  which 
those  papers  serve.  I  helieve  that  every  community  gets  the  Press 
that  it  deserves.  In  the  West  Indies  there  are  papers  of  all  kinds. 
If  Mr.  a'Beekett  bad  extended  bia  travels  to  Demerara,  he  would 
have  found  at  any  rate  one  daily  paper  that  can  hold  up  its  bead 
with  any  journal  in  Jamaica.  I  found  there  were  certain  old 
legends  of  strange  things  that  happened  in  days  long  before,  when 
people  seemed  to  regard  an  interview  with  the  editor  as  neceaaarily 
implying  some  use  of  the  horsewhip.  Long  before  I  arrived  that 
state  of  affairs  bad  been  changed  by  the  fact  that  those  who  con- 
ducted the  Press  not  only  conducted  it  in  an  honourable  and 
worthy  way,  but  also  were  themselves  not  prepared  to  take  any- 
thing "lying  down."  There  was  a  story  of  one  gentleman  having 
arrived  at  the  office  one  morning  with  a  horsewhip,  and  who 
retired  subsequently  without  the  horsewhip  and  mtnics  some  other 
things  aa  well.  It  aeema  to  me  that  Mr.  a'Beekett  laid  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  desirability  of  a  larger  transmission  of  news  from 
England  to  the  Colonies  and  India,  In  my  opinion  the  boot 
should  be  on  the  other  leg.  What  we  want  is  more  news  from  the 
Colonies  and  India.  Indeed,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  abysmal 
ignorance  in  this  country  of  the  affaira  of  India  from  day  to  day. 


I  am,  of  course,  speaking  of  the  practical  affairs  of  India  as 
distinct  from  the  pictureBi^ue  side  of  "  the  gorgeous  East."  If  tlie 
people  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  intelligent  Imperialists  there 
must  bo  a  greater  supply  of  news  from  India  and  the  rest  of  the 
Empire,  and  that  can  only  be  brought  about,  either  by  a  large 
Goverimient  subsidy  for  the  service  of  news,  or  a  considerable 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  the  cables.  As  to  tlio  suggested  Guild  of 
the  British  Imperial  Press,  I  think  that  ia  a  very  interesting 
proposal.  The  only  thing 'which  occurs  to  mo  is  that  journalists 
are  very  husy  people,  and  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  for  any  of 
tliem  in  large  numbers  to  attend  a  conference  held  every  year  in 
some  city  perhaps  many  thousands  of  miles  from  their  place  of 
business.     But  the  idea  seems  suggestive  and  may  be  fruitful. 

Mr.  E,  B.  OsiioKS  :  It  soems  to  me  that  we  have  not  said  quite 
enough  about  the  lecturer's  remarks  on  the  subject  of  humour. 
This  always  strikes  nie  as  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
Colonial  Press.  If  a  somewhat  humorous  way  of  putting  political 
wisdom  occurs  to  the  writ-er  be  never  misses  it,  with  the  result  that 
Colonial  journalism  has  a  pith  and  a  pointednoss  not  always  found 
in  the  editorial  portion  of  every  paper  in  this  country.  They  will 
have  humour  in  the  Colonies,  accuracy  too,  but  himiour  they  must 
have,  ajid  I  think  the  standard  of  humour  in  the  Colonial  Press  is 
higher  than  that  in  the  Lome  Press.  I  was  the  proprietor  of  a 
Colonial  newspaper  out  in  the  Far  West.  I  owned  it  for  six  weeks. 
It  was  very  much  run  down  in  value  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
scribers would  insist  upon  paying  their  subscriptions  in  kind  and 
kindness  rather  than  in  currency.  Many  farmers  read  it.  Always 
in  the  summer,  when  the  time  came  to  pay  subscriptions,  they 
would  arrive  with  firewood,  and  in  winter,  I  believe,  with  ice,  not  at 
that  season  a  necessary  commodity.  Generally  I  would  say  of  the 
American  and  Colonial  journalists  the  copy  they  put  in  is  more 
often  than  not  a  page  torn  out  of  the  living  book  of  life,  and  that  is 
perhaps  one  reason  why  the  American  Press  has  more  influence 
than  it  ought  to  have  in  Canada.  I  agree  that  we  ought  to  induce 
the  British  Postmaster- General  to  reduce  the  newspaper  rate  so  as 
to  give  an  intellectual  preference,  and  when  we  have  done  that  I 
think  British  newspapers  might  imitate  the  newspapers  of  the 
Colonies  and  try  to  get  a  little  more  vitality  into  their  editorial 
columns.  I  think  Mr.  a'Beckett's  Paper  will  lead  us  all  to  take  a 
broad  view  of  what  journalists  are  doing  in  the  provinces  of  Greater 
Britain,  and  strengthen  the  ties  oi  sympathy  between  the  mother 
country  and  lier  great  daughter-lands. 


Mr.  Samuel  Cook  (whom  the  Chairman  introducecl  as  the  gefleral 
manager  of  one  of  the  leading  papers  of  Australia,  and,  indeed,  of 
the  world,  the  Sydney  Momiruj  Herald)  :  But  for  the  lateness  of 
tlie  hour  I  should  like  to  spend  some  time  in  discussing  thespeechea 
made  bj'  representatives  of  Canada,  who  appear  to  he  gathered  in 
large  force  this  evening,  hut  as  I  am  limited  to  ten  minutes,  I  will 
confine  myself  as  far  as  possible  to  the  remarks  made  in  Mr. 
a'Eeckett'a  Paper,  to  which  I  listened  with  great  interest.  There 
are  soue  points  which  I  think,  upon  further  consideration,  Mr. 
a' Beckett  would  have  put  in  a  different  way.  He  says  at  the  outset : 
"  The  Press  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  little  older  perhaps  than  the 
Press  of  the  Colonies,  and  the  reason  is  not  difficult  to  discoyer. 
The  Colonies  are  offshoots  of  tho  Mother  Country,  and  consequently 
the  branches  are  a  httle  younger  than  the  parent  root."  Naturally 
that  must  be  so,  but  the  question  is  whether  the  analogy  ia  good  ? 
I  would  remind  you  that  it  was  in  the  first  year  of  New  South 
Wales  settlement — 178S — that  the  London  Times  came  into  being, 
although  I  believe  that  journal  had  been  in  existence  under  another 
name  for  some  two  or  three  years  previously.  A  printing  preaa 
was  part  of  the  first  Australian  cargo,  but  it  is  a  moot  question 
whether  Australian  journalism  can  be  said  to  be  an  "  offshoot "  of 
that  of  any  other  country.  I  regret  that  in  a  paper  of  this  im- 
portance a  little  more  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  real  state  of 
things  in  regard  to  Australia  and  its  Press.  Those  who  know 
about  the  development  of  the  Australian  Press,  those  who  have  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  its  rapid  advancement,  of  the  superiority  of  the 
equipment  of  its  newspapers,  and  also  of  the  great  attention  which 
is  paid  by  Australian  journalists  to  all  matters  affecting  the  Empire, 
will  know  that,  in  proportion  to. its  opportunities  and  in  proportion 
to  population,  the  progress  of  that  Press  has  been  certainly  not 
less  rapid  than  that  which  has  been  made  by  the  Press  of  the 
United  Eingdom.  One  would  imagine  from  some  remarks  which 
have  been  made  this  evening  that,  in  order  to  find  people  properly 
qualiiiod  to  conduct  newspapers,  we  must  come  to  the  old  country 
for  men  of  talent  and  culture  ;  but  I  would  reniind  yon  that  one  of 
the  earliest  proceedings  in  the  Colonies  which  are  now  States  in  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Australia  was  to  establish  schools  and 
universities,  and  I  think  you  will  find  that  throughout  the  Southern 
Continent  there  are  perhaps  as  many  men  who  have  graduated  iir 
Anstralian  universities  in  proportion  to  population  as  those  who 
have  gradnated  at  the  universities  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr. 
a'Beckett  said,  "In  name  all  the  Australian  papers  have  become 
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ttery  local.  fournEilisIs  have  grown  up  in  the  Colonies  and  know 
■fcnt  little  o£  the  outside  world,"  and  ao  on.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  a  preceding  speaker  that  to  refei'  to  Colonial  journalism  as 
"  parochial "  is  a  miatake,  and  that  the  boot  ia  really  on  the  other 
foot,  I  wish  to  support  that  statement.  Since  I  have  been  away 
from  Australia,  making  a  tour  of  ICngland,  Scotland,  America,  and 
Canada,  I  have  been  very  much  struck  with  the  absence  of  infor- 
mation about  my  adopted  country.  In  vain  I  have  looked  to  the 
papers  for  information  about  things  which  very  nearly  concerned 
me,  not  me  individually,  but  as  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth. 
At  the  same  time  I  know  that  in  the  great  paper  with  which  I  am 
associated  you  will  find,  day  by  day,  two,  sometimes  three,  pages  of 
matter — half  possibly  cabled  matter — about  affairs  which  are  of 
interest  to  people  in  London,  in  Canada,  in  America,  and,  in  fact 
throughout  the  whole  world;  and,  moreover,  editorial  comments 
embrace  a  world-wide  area.  The  reference  in  the  Paper  to  joumal- 
istio  vagaries  in  the  "  silly  season  "  is  not  without  its  vein  of  humour, 
but,  except  in  a  few  of  the  country  papers  of  Austraha,  you  will  find 
very  little  reference  to  anything  so  trivial  as  "  the  big  gooseberry." 
Sometimes,  indeed,  wo  have  incidents  oE  a  humorous  kind.  For 
instance,  an  Australian  editor  went  one  morning  to  see  a  friend  in 
a  country  district,  and  found  him  busy  with  his  leader  for  the 
week.  The  latter  excused  himself  by  saying  he  wanted  to  write  a 
few  lines  more  to  finish  the  article  on  which  he  was  engaged.  As 
soon  as  he  was  at  liberty  his  friend  said,  "  I  suppose  jou  have  been 
writing  on  some  interesting  agricultural  or  pastoral  subject?" 
"No,"  replied  the  other,  "I  have  been  giving  Bismarck  fits."  This 
shows  that  even  in  country  places  matters  discussed  are  not  all  of 
a  bucolic  nature.  The  writers  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world  at  large,  and  conduct  their  papers 
with  such  skill  and  ability  as  they  are  able  to  command,  and  gene- 
rally with  a  fair  amount  of  credit.  The  reader  of  the  paper  spoke 
of  "  copyright "  as  beiQg"abarning  question  in  English  Pressdom," 
and  stated  that  "  there  is  a  law  of  copyright  in  the  Colonies  which 
gives  the  newspaper  a  vested  ownership  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
cablegrams  from  Europe."  In  this  respect  he  is  misinformed. 
There  is  no  local  copyright  for  "  news  "  in  Australia.  In  fact,  as  a 
matter  of  law  news  as  news  is  not  copyrightable.  'What  a  copy- 
right is  obtained  for  is  the  mode  in  which  news  is  given  to  the 
public.  Some  years  ago  in  New  South  Wales  an  attempt  was  made 
to  pass  a  copyright  Bill  which  would  have  given  several  hours' 
start  to  those  who  obtained  news  at  great  expense  by  cable,  bnt  it 
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was  received  with  very  little  favour  indeed  by  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  that  day.  and  the  Bill  did  not  get  beyond  its  first  stage.  I  notice 
that  in  Mr.  a'Beeltett'8  description  of  the  Colonial  Press  there  ia  no 
reference  made  to  its  illustrated  periodicals.  This  surely 
be  regarded  as  an  inadvertence.  There  are  some  admirable  illus- 
trated papers  in  Australia ;  for  instance,  the  Sydney  Mail,  which  does 
for  the  people  of  the  Austrahan  Commonwealth  and  readers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  very  much  the  same  as  that  the  Illustrated  News 
and  the  Graphic  do  for  the  English  metropoUs  and  the  inhabitants 
of  other  portions  of  the  globe.  I  regret  that  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  refer  to  some  other  points  of  interest,  and  so,  in  conclusion, 
I  must  express  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  which  has  been 
afforded  me  to  give  expression  to  my  thoughts  thus  far,  and  for  the 
courteous  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  my  comments  on  the 
paper  which  Mr.  a'Becltett  has  been  good  enough  to  read  under  the 
auspices  of  this  Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

Mr.  Keith  J.  Thomas-:  In  my  opinion  the  Colonial  Press  will 
eventually  form  the  strongest  link  in  the  chain  of  Empire.  The 
day  will  come,  I  think,  when  these  papers  in  the  Britains  beyond 
tfae  seas  will  be  found  as  vital  to  the  trade  -of  the  Empire  as  the 
Navy  which  gnards  the  highways  of  England's  commerce.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  of  an  idle  dream  to  anticipate  the  time  when  the 
newspaper  will  act,  to  some  extent,  as  a  commercial  agent  in  locat- 
ing new  markets  for  its  patrons.  Its  representatives  would  report 
the  news  of  new  markets,  and  the  paper  cable  that  news  to  some 
central  office  in  London,  By  some  such  scheme  I  think  we  might 
establish  a  service  before  which  the  consular  service  of  any  State  in 
the  world  would  pale  into  insignificance. 

The  Chaibman  {Lieut.- General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.) :  I  entirely  agree  with  those  speakers  who  have  stated  so  forcibly 
the  great  imperial  importance  of  the  Colonial  Press.  Although 
I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  journalism  myself,  I  have  been 
brought  a  good  deal  into  contact  with  its  members  in  different  parte 
of  our  dominions.  Nobody  to-night,  I  think,  has  referred  to  China, 
where  we  have  some  excellent  papers  in  Hong  Kong,  and  the  North 
China  Herald,  published  at  Shanghai,  which  had  a  well-deserved 
influence,  and  gave  the  people  of  this  country  information  which 
they  could  not  get  from  any  other  source.  I  have  had  some  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  Press  of  Canada,  and  fuUy  echo 
everything  said  in  its  favour.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  sentiment 
of"  Canada  for  the  Canadians."  It  does  not  follow  they  will  not 
be  also  equally  good  citizens  of  the  British  Empire,     But  I  . 
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iBore  >ncmledge,  perhaps,  of  the  Aust;raHa.fi  and  Now  Zealand 
'  PreBB,  becanae  eisteen  years  ago  an  important  mission  fell  to  my 
lot,  which  led  me  to  visit  every  Colony  of  Auatralaaia.  That  miasion 
was  the  inapection  of  their  military  forces.  Amongst  my  instruc- 
tiona  waa  one  to  the  effect  that  I  was  to  propose,  for  consideration 
of  the  different  Colonies  and  of  the  Home  Government,  some  means 
of  bringing  about  mutual  defence.  I  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
euasing  this  question  with  the  Prime  Miniaters  and  many  of  the 
leading  people,  ai>d  with  universal  consent  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nothing  could  bring  about  a  system  of  mutual  defence 
unless  there  was  a  Federal  Government  to  control  a  Federal  Army. 
Dy  the  interviews  which  I  had  with  different  members  of  the  Press 
I  was  able  to  further  those  views  ;  and  they  gave  me  the  greatest 
poasjble  assistance  throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  There- 
fore, I  owe  the  Press  of  thope  days  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 
service  they  did  me  and  the  Empire.  They  treated  me  invariably 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  consideration,  and  never  gave  me 
away  except,  perhaps,  on  one  occasion,  which  is  not  now  worth 
mentioning.  I  will  now  aslv  you  to  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  a'Beckett  for  his  interesting  and  charming  Paper.  The  motto 
he  suggests  for  hie  Guild  is  that  "  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword."  I  think  he  can  hardly  expect  me,  as  an  old  soldier,  to  accept 
that  view  altogether.  I  grant  the  enormous  power  of  the  pen,  but  I 
should  like  to  know  where  we  should  be  when  the  day  of  trial  comes, 
and  the  enemy  is  knocking  at  the  gates  of  the  Empire,  if  we  had  to 
rely  solely  on  the  pea,  rather  than  the  sword,  to  defend  us. 

Mr.  a'Beckett  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  your 
vote  of  thanka.  I  quite  agree  that,  although  the  pen  is  supposed  to 
be  mightier  than  the  sword,  the  pen  is  only  an  assistant  to  the  sword 
and  I  am  pleased  to  fee!  that  there  is  scarcely  an  Englishman  nowa- 
days who  is  not  prepared  to  take  up  the  sword  and  use  it  to  as  much 
good  purpose  as  the  pen.  Indeed,  I  am  happy  to  think  that  many 
members  of  the  Press  have  lately  been  turning  themselves  into  a 
rifle  club.  I  have  been  delighted  to  hear  the  comments  on  my 
Paper.  They  are  proof  that  the  Colonies  possess  a  strong  esprit  de 
corps.  Indeed,  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  jealous  spirit,  using  the 
word  in  its  proper  sense,  in  which  each  Colony  thinks  of  its  own 
people  and  achievements.  There  is  one  thing  which  baa  come  out 
eapecially  in  the  discussion — the  fact  that,  although  each,  Colony  is 
proud  of  its  own  being,  the  whole  of  the  Colonies  are  devoted  to  the 
""lOtbeiland  to  which  they  belong. 

V  TDt«  of  thanka  was  given  to  the  Chairman. 
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THIRD   ORDINARY  GENEEAL  MEETING. 

The  Third  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  SsBsion  was  held  ai 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  16, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  oa  "  Federal  Tendencies  in  Education"  was 
read  by  E.  B.  Sargant,  Esq.,  Education  Adviser  to  the  High  Commis- 
sioner  of  South  Africa. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  George  T.  Goldie,  K.C.M.G.,  a  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  17 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  i  Resident  and  13  Non-Eesident. 

Resident  FeUowa ; — 

Charles  Beadle,  F.R.G.S.,  The  Rt.  Hon.  the  Enrl  of  Elgin  and  Kittcardine, 
K.O.,  G.C.S.T..  O.C.I.E.,  Sir  Francis  J.  S.  Bopwood,  K.C.B.,  K.O.M.G., 
C.  AugMains  Webh. 

Non-Reaident  Fellows:— 

Cyril  Bowden  [Malta),  H.  Lake  Coghlan  (Siraifa  SeitlemeiiUj,  Hubert  Wm. 
Crai{i  (Cape  Colony),  Caled/m  J.  11,  BolUiig  {Cape  Cohniy),  John  Curtis 
Frmiklin,  M.R.C.8.,  LM.O.P.  {Oambia).  Adam  A.  G.  Goodfellow  {Argen^ae 
Bepublic),  Captain  Wilfrid  C.  N.  Hastings,  D.S.O.  (Bambio),  Alfred  C. 
Malthew  (Ceylon),  Thomas  J.  Boy  (British  Guiana),  Henry  SatserlJuil 
(Rhodesia)  Vincent  Sleadman  (Straits  Settlements).  Frank  Tralmim,  M.D. 
(Western,  Australia),  George  Laird  Walton,  M.I.N^A,,  MJ.M.E.  (Southern, 
Nigeria). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  Books, 
maps  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  iji  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  names  of  Mr.  F.  H,  Dangar,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  and 
Mr.  H.  F.  Billinghurst,  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows,  were  submitted 
and  approved  as  Auditors  of  the  Accounts  for  the  past  year  in 
EKCordance  with  Rule  48. 

The  CHAlR^fAN  announced  the  lamented  death  of  Sir  Jamea 
Garrick  and  that  the  Council  had  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

"  The  Council  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  have  beard  with 
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mucb  regret  oE  the  death  of  the  Hon.  &ir  Jamea  F.  Garrick,  E.C.M.G.i 

K.C,  who  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute  in  1884,  and  acted 
aa  a  Councillor  for  nearly  eleven  years." 

The  Council  desire  to  express  their  deep  Bjmpathy  with  Lady 
Garrick  and  the  other  members  of  the  family  of  their  lamented 
colleague. 

Mr.  E.  B.  Sargant  then  read  his  paper  on 
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FEDERAL  TENDENCIES  IN  EDUCATION. 


I.— School  Emblems  of  Empiee. 


Toward  the  end  of  the  proti-acted  debatea  on  the  late  abortive 
Education  Bill  there  took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  short  dis- 
cussion on  the  following  proposed  new  clause  : 

"  Every  public  elementary  school  abaU,  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  fly  the  Union  Jack  during  school  hours." 

The  proposer  of  the  motion  said  that  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Japan,  the  national  flag  was  always  hoisted  OTel"  the 
public  elementary  schools  during  school  hours.  The  seconder  of 
the  motion  added  that  France  flew  the  Tricolor  over  her  national 
schools,  and  that  among  our  colonies  the  Province  of  Manitoba  now 
refuses  all  grants  to  schools  which  fail  to  comply  with  a  recent 
enactment  as  to  the  hoisting  of  the  Uniou  Jack.  He  believed  a 
similar  course  was  followed  in  some  of  the  States  of  Australia. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  the  suggestion  was  received.  One 
noble  Lord  remarked  that  if  the  flying  o(  the  Union  Jack  over  the 
schools  was  limited,  as  the  clause  proposed,  to  school  boars,  it 
would  never  be  seen  by  the  children.  This  sally  was  greeted  with 
laughter.  Another  and  more  responsible  legislator  doubted  whether, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  children,  it  was  altogether  prudent  to 
associate  the  national  emblem  with  school  hours.  Was  it  likely 
they  would  respect  and  love  the  national  emblem  the  more,  with 
the  knowledge  that,  when  it  flew,  England  expected  every  child  to 
do  its  lesson  ?  He  thought  that  it  their  lordships  wh?n  at  school 
had  known  that  the  hoisting  of  the  Union  Jack  was  the  signal  that 
thej  should  go  and  do  Euclid,  and  that  its  hauling  down  meant 
that  Ihej  were  free  to  go  and  play  cricket,  most  of  them  would 
have  said  that  during  those  dismal  boms  it  should  fly  at  half-mast. 
Ejaculations  of  hear  t  hear  1  and  laughter  punctuated  this  speech. 
In  a  more  serious  vein  the  orator  went  on  to  say  that  love  of  country 
and  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign  would  ecarcely  be  stimulated  by  sucb 
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mecliauical  means  as  these.  No  doubt  otlier  countries  kuew  their 
gwn  business,  but  from  our  rather  reserved  natioottl  point  of  view 
there  would  be  something  a  little  forced  and  extravagant  in  these 
displays  of  the  national  flag.  Yet  another  speaker  aaked,  amidst 
renewed  laughter,  whether  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  United  Kingdom 
over  schools  would  conduce  to  harmony  in  Ireland.  Needless  to 
say  the  proposal  was  lost.  Amid  the  right  surroundings  ridicule — 
even  good-humoured  ridicule — is  a  potent  weapon. 

Now  no  one  questions  the  old-world  patriotism  or  loyalty  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  though  there  are  passages  in  the  speeches  (j^uoted 
above  which  may  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  some  of  its  members 
quite  realise  the  ways  of  the  boys  and  girls  who  attend  ouc  public 
elementary  schools.  Dut  there  are  also  a  patriotism  and  a  loyalty 
less  exclusive  in  character  which  are  the  inheritance  of  the  great 
daughter  States  of  the  Empire.  Manitoba  flies  the  Union  Jack  not 
as  the  emblem  of  Manitoba  only,  or  of  Canada  only,  but  also  as  the 
flag  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  whole  British  system  of 
States.  Were  it  simply  the  flag  of  Manitoba,  she  might  be  content 
to  keep  it  in  the  school  locker,  and  her  law-givers  possibly  would 
feel  entitled  to  jeat  as  wittily  in  regard  to  its  connotative  association 
with  school  hoars  as  any  legislator  of  our  Upper  House.  But  to 
remind  her  children  of  the  joint  privileges  and  responsibilities  ot 
our  race,  of  its  unforgotten  history,  and  of  its  anticipated  federal 
triumphs,  Manitoba  mifurls  the  Union  Jack  over  every  one  of  her 
school- ho  uses.  In  her  view  it  is  the  emblem  of  that  sea-power 
which  converts  the  oceans  into  the  highways  of  our  civilisation,  not 
the  mere  Union  Flag  which  denotes  a  more  recent  and  closer  aflsooia- 
tion  between  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Isles.  The  day  when 
she  sees  the  same  flag  floating  over  each  of  the  State-aided  schools 
in  England,  she  will  know  that  we  have  abandoned  some  of  our 
national  reserve  in  favour  of  such  an  outspoken  expression  of 
comradeship  as  will  do  much  to  overcome  the  other  diCBculties 
in  the  way  of  any  closer  union,  l-'or  when  we  talk  of  the  flag  of 
the  '■  United  Kingdom,"  rather  than  of  the  British  Empire,  when 
we  speak  ot  "  other  countries  knowuig  their  own  husinesa  "  in  such 
a  way  as  apparently  to  include  integral  parts  of  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia under  the  head  of  other  countries,  we  show  how  remote  from 
the  present  imagination  of  some  of  us  is  that  wider  national  ideal 
which  Colonial  statesmen  already  see  so  clearly.  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  episode  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  for  everyone  knows  that  it  is  our  usual  habit  to  cover 
geuuinciy  strong  emotion  under  a  laugh.     Indeed,  to  my  mind  it  is 
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certain  that  the  very  legislatars  who  spoke  after  tbiR  fashion,  and 
who  voted  against  the  prapoaai  nbout  the  Union  Jack,  would  have 
taken  quite  a  different  tone,  and  hesitated  to  negative  the  motion, 
had  thejr  realised  the  disappointment  with  which  their  words  might 
be  read  in  the  far  distant  parte  of  Greater  Britain.  Our  Colonies 
may  justly  say  that  other  countries  do  know  their  own  bueiness  in 
flying  the  national  flag  over  their  school-houses,  vrhen  they  find 
among  these  countries  the  United  States  and  Germany,  nations 
which  have  both  surmounted  a  good  many  of  the  obstacles  to  cloeer 
union  which  still  beset  our  own  path. 

The  first,  then,  of  the  federal  tendencies  in  education  which  I 
vrish  to  emphasise  to-night  is  the  growing  tendency,  especially  out- 
side the  British  Isles  themselves,  to  dwell  upon  symbols  of  a  larger 
national  unity.  The  flag  is  not  the  only  symbol  of  this  kind. 
Empire  Day  is  obtaining  a  wide  acceptance  in  the  Colonies  as  a 
school  festival.  We  cannot,  however,  rest  permanently  content  that 
while  among  our  kinsmen  overseas  both  legislatois  and  ofiicials  are 
striving  hard  to  create  a  habit  of  mind  in  the  young  favourable  to 
the  ultimate  consolidation  of  our  common  interests  and  responsi- 
bilities,  the  same  object  in  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  left  to 
private  aaaoeiations,  or  to  the  voice  of  individuals  who,  through ' 
travel  and  intercourse  with  Englishmen  under  other  skirts,  realise 
the  importance  of  symbolism  as  a  preservative  of  national  memories 
and  aspirations.  For  these  reasons  many  of  us  would  welcome  a ' 
government  measure  to  make  compulsory  in  all  State-aided  schools 
the  hoisting  of  the  national  flag  and  the  observance  of  Empire 
Day.  Let  us  not  be  the  last  of  our  kinsmen  to  teach  our  children 
to  rejoice  in  that  great  purpose  which  has  permitted  British  ideals 
of  civilisation  to  extend  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth. 
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H,— Interchanoe  op  Teacheks. 


I  will  now  turn  to  another  federal  tendency  in  education  which 
also  as  yet  been  only  partially  developed.  You  must  all  retain 
a  vivid  recollection  of  that  period  in  the  history  of  the  late  South  ' 
African  War  when  the  concentration  camps  bad  grown  to  a  size 
which  strained  our  civilian  as  well  as  our  military  resources.  The 
camp  schools  for  the  Dutch  children  were  then  increasing  almost 
as  rapidly  as  the  number  of  refugees  themselves,  and  absorbed  not 
only  every  South  African  teacher  who  was  willing  and  able  to  give  ' 
his  or  her  service  in  the  cause  of  education,  but  stood  in  urgent 
need  of  recruits  from  other  souroes.      I'wo  thousand  teacbera 
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volunteered  theic  aervicea  from  Great  Britain  i 
these  there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  selecting  the  whole  of 
the  three  hundred  who  were  required.  ])ut  the  two  great  civil 
administrators  in  whose  hands  the  foirtunes  of  the  new  Colonies 
rested  at  that  time,  and  whose  work  in  concert  will  always  be 
remembered  with  admiration  and  gratitude  by  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  serve  under  them,  determined  to  offer  one  hundred 
of  the  appointments  to  teachers  from  Canada,  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand.  This  supply  of  teachers  on  what  may  be  called  a  federal 
basis  had  far-reaching  conseijuencea  of  which  we  have  by  no  means 
yet  seen  the  end.  Nothing  surprised  me  more  at  first  than  the 
way  in  which  Canadian  teachers  in  the  camp  schools  spoke  openly 
and  without  reserve  of  their  pride  in  the  Empire.  It  did  not  seem 
unnatural  that  to  their  fellow- subjects  they  should  declare  the  faith 
which  was  in  them,  though  that  national  reserve  on  which  I  have 
already  dwelt  to-night  sometimes  made  it  difficult  to  respond  to 
their  sentiments  with  the  same  heartiness.  But  they  spoke  in  just 
the  same  way  to  the  Dutch,  who  at  that  time  owned  allegiance 
elsewhere,  and  the  Putch  seem  to  like  their  frankness.  Doubtless 
the  wives  of  the  buighers  in  the  field  realised  that  the  Canadians 
expected  them  to  be  no  leas  fervently  loyal  towards  their  own  re- 
publican governments,  and  so  did  not  feel  wounded  in  spirit  by  an 
unrestrained  expression  of  feetiugs  fi'om  which  the  note  of  criticism 
was  altogether  absent. 

Of  course  the  supply  of  teachers  from  oue  part  of  the  Empire  to 
another  was  no  new  thing.  The  United  Kingdom  has  always  sent 
many  teachers  to  each  of  the  Colonies  in  their  early  stages,  The 
eastern  provinces  of  Canada  ha,ve  in  like  manner  been  drawn  upon 
by  the  western  provinces  for  their  school  staff.  New  South  Wales 
is  still  sending  many  of  her  best  teachers  to  Western  Australia  (or 
was  doing  so  quite  recently)  and  so  on.  But  an  over-sea  supply  of 
Colonial  teachers  must  stiil  be  rare,  and  on  such  a  scale  as  that 
witnessed  during  the  war,  unique. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  flow  of  teachers  has  hitherto  almost 
always  set  from  the  older  to  the  newer  country.  A  reversal  of  this 
flow,  or  rather  a  real  interchange  of  teachers  between  the  homeland 
and  other  self-governing  British  States,  even  if  for  short  periods, 
would  have  much  to  recommend  it,  and  might  in  course  of  time 
become  not  unusual.  Of  no  less  importance  would  be  an  inter- 
change of  inspectors  of  schools,  and  in  one  instance,  possibly  in 
more,  this  has  actually  been  accomplished.  The  advantages  do  not 
lie  allogether  in  a  more  complete  realisation  by  school -children  of 
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the  conditions  of  life  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire:  each  euch 
transfer  also  tends  to  break  down  the  barriers  formed  by  ever  so 
slight  a  difference  in  manners  and  even  in  pronunciation  of  our 
language.  Teachers  study  these  things  as  others  do  not,  and  I 
have  little  doubt  but  that  in  time  there  will  arise  a  school  of 
phonetics  of  which  the  aim  will  be  to  produce  a  standard  prouun- 
elation  of  English  throughout  the  King's  dominions.  One  of  the 
inspectors  of  eehools  in  the  Orange  Hiver  Colony  (himself  a 
Bcotohman)  observiid  to  me  that  it  was  an  awesome  experience 
to  heat  Dutch  children  reciting  Scotch  poetry  taught  to  them  by 
English  women. 

III. — CoLLKGiiTE  Education. 

I  pass  on  now  to  movements  especially  eharacteriatio  of  higher 
education.  First  let  us  consider  the  unceasing  stream  of  young 
men  in  good  circunistances  which  flows  from  the  various  parts  of 
Greater  Britain  through  our  ancient  Universities ;  a  movement 
which  in  the  case  of  Oxford  has  been  so  powerfully  reinforced  during 
the  last  few  years  owing  to  the  bequest  of  the  great  South  African 
whose  loss  We  still  deplore.  If  we  think  of  the  late  Mr.  fihodes 
and  of  Dr.  Parkin  in  this  connection,  as  a  few  minutes  ago  we 
thought  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  of  Lord  Milner,  we  ahall  have 
gone  some  way  to  realise  the  sum  of  the  great  personal  forces  which 
iu  our  own  day  have  applied  themselves  to  Imperial  federation  and 
to  education  as  two  of  the  main  instruments  for  our  national 
regeneration.  Lord  Curzon  in  India  has  used  his  viceregal  powers 
in  a  similar  direction.  But  it  would  be  an  error  of  the  hrst  magni- 
tude to  associate  such  beliefs  with  any  party  creed.  Lord  fiosebery 
and  Mr.  Haldane  witness  to  us  that  all  schools  of  political  thought 
look  to  higher  education  as  a  non-party  means  of  bringing  the 
various  parts  of  the  Empire  into  closer  relations. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  our  larger  national  character  it  is 
difficult  to  put  too  great  a  value  upon  the  infiuence  exerted  Ly  such 
a  circulation  of  students  through  the  very  heart  of  our  higher 
educational  system.  Especially  is  this  so,  if  we  include,  as  part  of 
the  college  system,  those  great  collegiate  and  grammar  schools, 
commonly  known  as  the  public  schools,  to  which  our  kinsmen  send 
their  sons  in  ever- increasing  numbers.  But  there  are  also  dangers 
in  this  form  of  education  against  which  we  must  be  ever  wateh- 
fiil.  The  first  is  a  danger  which  was  foreseen  when  for  the 
Rhodes  scholars  the  age  of  entrance  to  the  Ostord  Colleges  was 
generally  placed  as  high   as  twenty-two.    In  the  impressionable 
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years  bstweeo  foarteen  and  the  age  jast  mentioned,  the  picked 
youth  of  Greater  Britain  who  are  sent  home  for  their  edaoation 
may  easily  acquire  a  point  of  viewunsuited  to  the  hfe  to  which  they 
will  have  to  return,  a  point  of  view  which  leads  to  a  very  noticeable 
restraint  of  the  emotions  as  the  first  condition  of  "  good  form," 
Again,  there  is  a  danger  lest  faciUties  for  evading  hard  intellectual 
work,  or  for  prosecuting  stadies  only  up  to  a  point  at  which  they 
still  remain  barren,  should  militate  against  the  desire  of  young 
men  for  that  effective  and  strenuous  use  of  their  powers  in  the  after 
business  of  life  which  the  descendants  of  all  Colonists  expect  of 
their  children.  We  may  grant  the  existence  of  such  dangers,  and 
yet  perceive  that  in  these  schools  and  colleges  we  have  unexampled 
means  of  handing  on  traditions  of  unselfish  service  in  the  cause  of 
State  and  Empire,  and  of  ridding  our  wealthier  classes — especially 
such  as  possess  riches  without  obvious  responsibilities — of  that 
littleness  of  spirit  which  might  otherwise  be  their  bane.  To  my 
mind  the  question  whether  the  newer,  self-governing  communities 
under  the  Crown  shall  approximate  in  their  growth  to  the  American 
democracies,  or  to  our  own  democratic  forms  of  social  development, 
IS  closely  bound  up  with  the  type  of  education  which  their  natural 
leaders  are  destined  to  receive. 

This  type  cannot  he  adequately  ensured  through  the  public  schools 
and  colleges  of  Great  Britain  alone.  There  are  many  well-to-do 
parents  who  for  the  reasons  given  above,  or  because  they  are  not 
prepared  to  face  so  long  a  separation  from  their  children,  now 
prefer  to  have  them  brought  up  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  Assuredly 
the  number  of  Colonial-bred  youths  of  parents  in  easy  circumstances 
will  increase  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  who  are 
thus  sent  home  for  their  education.  Some  of  my  hearers  must 
know  what  extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made  not  only  in 
Canada,  but  also  in  Austraha,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in  South  Africa, 
to  reproduce  in  the  Colonies  themselves  the  kind  of  education  which 
we  are  now  considering.  In  this  endeavour  all  the  leading  churches 
have  had  their  part,  I  could  name  schools  and  colleges,  approxi- 
mating more  or  less  to  the  EogUsh  type,  which  owe  their  origin  to 
the  Roman  Cathohc,  the  Presbyterian,  the  Wealeyan,  and  the  Baptist 
churches.  But  it  will  generally  be  acknowledged  that  in  comparison 
with  ber  insufficient  means,  and  her  small  percentage  of  population 
away  from  home,  the  Church  of  England  has  done  most  in  this 
cause.  In  South  Africa,  during  those  troubled  years  which  are  now 
passing  into  history,  some  of  our  administrators  came  to  realise  that 
the  former  boys  of  St.  Andrew's  College,  Grahamstown  (to  take  one 
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eiuunple),  coald  be  relied  upon  at  a  pinch.  Doubtless  there  ace  here 
to-oight  those  who  can  speak  of  other  schools  in  other  parts  of  the 
British  dominions  producing  as  staunch  a  type  of  Kuglisbman. 
Yat  if  I  were  asked  whether  I  thought  it  possible  for  the  Church  of 
England,  or  anj  other  church  or  combination  of  churchea,  to  supply 
a  aafficient  number  of  the  right  kind  of  these  colleges  and  schools, 
n^  answer  would  have  to  be  in  the  negative.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
me  to  be  probable  that  pious  benefactors  will  ever  give  with  as  free  a 
liand  for  educational  purposes  to  any  of  the  present  denominational 
organisations  over-seas  as  the  benefactors  of  old  gave  to  an  undivided 
national  church, 

There  is,  however,  another  way  by  which  the  same  end  may  be 
reached-  In  my  belief  we  shall  see  before  long  a  tendency  com- 
plementary to  that  which  gathers  our  Colonial  youth  into  English 
institutions.  Our  great  public  schoola  and  colleges  ought  to  reahse 
that  at  no  distant  date  they  may  themselves  be  asked  to  extend  into 
Greater  Britain.  Bomeone  as  far-sighted  as  WiUiam  of  Wykeham 
■will  find  the  means  to  accomplish  the  task.  Or  another  royal  patron, 
dreamingevent  greaterdream  than  the  youthful  Henry  of  Windsor, 
and  realising  that  his  Ministers  of  State  in  the  future  are  likely  to 
be  drawn  no  less  from  his  dominions  bejond  the  seas  than  from 
this  island  reulm,  maydevote  hisenergies  to  planting  in  the  Colonies 
off-shoots  of  these  nurseries  of  bygone  and  present  statesmen. 

Were  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  newly  endowed  with  property 
sufficient  to  found  another  Trinity  with  the  same  aims  in  Canada, 
will  anyone  tell  me  that  my  old  college  would  decline  the  responsi- 
bihty  of  associating  herself  with  one  of  the  Canadian  Universities  ? 
If  Winchester  or  Eton  were  left  by  will  the  estale  of  some  mil- 
lionaire to  establish  great  Colonial  schools  in  Australia  and  South 
Africa  after  their  own  model,  should  we  tind  the  governing  body 
and  headmaster  shrinking  from  doing  iheit  utmost  to  carry  into 
effect  the  terms  of  the  benefaction '?  As  the  wealth  of  oar  Colonies 
begins  to  approach  the  present  wealth  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  endowments  of  higher  education  by 
individuals  will  be  equally  princely.  And  I  do  not  think  it  a  far- 
fetched idea  that  such  benefactors  will  avail  themselves  of  agencies, 
which  are  still  moulding  the  character  of  our  English  youth  to  take 
an  honourable  part  in  public  affairs,  in  order  to  sustain  civic  ideals 
at  the  same  high  level  in  their  own  British  territories.  Every  shrewd 
man  of  affairs  knows  the  advantage  of  starting  a  branch  house  of 
business  with  the  credit  and  tradition  of  the  old  hrm  rather  than  of 
attempting  to  begin  business  all  over  again  in  a  new  land. 
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I  h&TS  been  led  from  the  consideration  of  an  actual  centripetal 
tendency  in  the  higher  education  of  the  English  race  to  the  eon- 
Bideration  of  a.  centrifugal  tendency  which  in  certain  aspects  has 
scarcely  yet  begun  to  manifest  itself.  I  may  be  accused  ot  having 
urged  this  policy  of  college  extension  on  various  occasions  and  in 
various  ways.  Well,  it  is  King  Charles'  head  to  me,  and  I  fancy 
thiB  will  not  be  the  last  time  when  I  shall  bring  forwai'd  the  subject 
for  public  diseuseion,  perhaps  even  less  appropriately  than  to-night. 
Before  changing  the  theme,  I  will  dare  to  add  that  such  a  new 
departure  would  provide  the  Cambridge  Colleges  with  a  Colonial 
interest  no  whit  inferior  to  that  which  Oxford  has  found  in  her 
Bhodes  scholars. 

IV. — The  London  Univebsitt. 

With  your  permission  I  will  now  pass  on  to  quite  a  different 
federal  stimulus  in  education  of  which  the  London  University  in  its 
purely  examinational  aspect  must  be  considered  to  be  a  first  cause. 
From  the  educational  point  of  view  much  fault  may  rightly  be  found 
with  many  of  the  forms  of  study  which  are  promoted  by  external 
examination.  Yet  if  the  choice  lay  between  this  kind  ot  knowledge 
and  no  knowledge  at  aU,  most  oE  us  would  declare  for  an  all-em- 
bracing examination  system.  And  at  any  rate,  from  an  Imperial 
point  of  view,  the  University  of  London  has  centred  the  thoughts  of 
many  of  our  fellow  subjects  in  all  parts  of  the  British  dominions 
upon  the  value  of  some  unity  of  educational  aim,  even  though  it  be 
only  a  unity  of  standard. 

The  success  of  the  London  system  has  been  greatest  in  locahties 
in  which  the  tutorial  system  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  would  be 
established  with  the  most  difficulty.  Thus  not  only  differences  o£ 
language,  creed  and  colour,  but  also  physical  obstacles  to  locomotion, 
have  made  collegiate  life  difficult  of  attainment  in  India  and  South 
Africa,  and  in  both  these  countries  the  London  University  has  had 
immense  influence.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  has  left  other  parts  of 
the  Empire  untouched;  far  from  it.  But  in  both  the  eountriea 
named  the  Universities  founded  in  imitation  of  the  London 
University  have  continued  in  a  special  degree  to  do  their  work 
OS  the  eame  lines  as  their  prototype.  In  India,  above  all,  the 
inherent  weakness  of  any  scheme  of  University  extension  with- 
out adequate  teaching  traditions  has  been  fully  revealed.  The 
claim  to  imity  of  standard  which  was  the  great  federal  strength 
of  tiie  London  University  has  been  destroyed,  and  the  impulse 
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to  organic  reconstruction  on  an  independent  basia  affordei!  by 
the  right  kind  of  collegiate,  or  even  of  civic,  life  is  almost  wholly 
absent. 

It  is  a  pity  that  o,  University  which  is  potentially  an  Ipiperial 
factor  of  such  magnitude  has  been  bo  long  iu  introducing  reforms 
into  her  own  organisation  which  would  again  have  spread  from 
that  centre  to  the  confines  of  the  British  dominions.  Why  has 
there  heen  this  delay?  The  truth  ia  that  the  University  in 
question,  like  London  herself,  has  suffered  from  the  very  calls 
npon  her  energies  which  the  Empire  in  general  has  made.  Doth 
one  and  the  other  have  been  too  busy  with  questions  beyond  their 
own  immediate  borders  to  attend  to  matters  of  internal  reorganisa- 
tion. That  period,  however,  has  come  to  an  end,  and  the  more 
pressing  reforms  in  local  a  elf- government  have  been  effected. 
Internal  students  will  now  have  in  many  ways  extraordinary 
advantages  in  London  for  technical  education  of  all  sorts,  aa  has 
been  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  present  Minister  for  War,  A 
period  of  centripetal  action  ia  beginning  which  tends  to  draw 
together  students  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire  in  ordtr  to 
study  educational  and  economic  conditions  in  the  vastest  social 
laboratory  which  the  world  can  offer. 

Thus  the  pressing  need  for  the  London  University  has  been 
exactly  opposite  to  the  need  which  the  older  collegiate  societies  left 
unsnpphed  :  the  one  never  exerted  its  proper  inflnence  at  the  centre, 
the  others  neglected  to  carry  abroad  their  splendid  traditions  in 
regard  to  corporate  student  hfe.  How  far  the  former  is  as  yet  from 
realising  her  present  opportunities  ia  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  most 
important  conference  between  University  officers,  having  as  its 
object  the  comparison  of  the  value  of  degrees  in  allied  Colonial 
Universities  and  the  conditions  of  post-graduate  study,  was 
brought  about  a  few  years  ago  by  a  private  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Yet  here  surely  was  the  very  occasion  for 
direct  action  on  the  part  of  the  London  University,  which  by 
making  such  conferences  periodical,  and  by  placing  at  the  service 
of  the  whole  body  of  Univeraitiea  her  own  official  organisation, 
would  have  increased  enormously  the  usefulness  of  the  conference 
in  question.  Matters  relating  to  equivalent  standards  of  matricula- 
tion and  to  courses  of  undergraduate  study  should  clearly  also  be 
dealt  with  on  these  occasions.  The  whole  history  of  the  London 
University  marks  this  question  aa  her  own.  While  readjusting  her 
internal  economy,  she  muBt  not  forget ,  to  look,,  outwards  at  the 
same  time.  ' 
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V, — Adminibtbative  FBOEBAr,  Tbndencibh. 

In  point  of  fact,  all  reformers  have  been  so  closely  occupied  at  home 
daring  ttie  last  decade,  repairing  the  mechanism  oE  their  own  school 
and  nslTerBity  adm  Luis  (ration,  that  educational  movements  in  other 
parts  of  the  King's  dominions  making  for  closer  union  have  scarcely 
received  the  consideration  which  they  deserve.  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  have  each  been  busy  with  their  own  reforms  in  different 
directions  and  without  adequate  consultation  with  one  another. 
Had  there  been  any  tendency  towards  the  integration  of  educational 
effort  in  the  United  Kingdom  itselt,  these  federal  movements  else- 
where would  douhtleas  have  attracted  more  attention. 

In  India  the  case  is  very  different  and  is  specially  remarkable. 
She  baa  lately  appointed  an  education  officer  to  link  together  the 
school  aims  of  the  various  provinces.  The  Director- General  does 
not  relieve  the  local  Directors  of  Education  of  any  of  their  adminis- 
trative functions,  but  he  collates  their  work  and  enables  the  Viceroy 
and  bis  Council  to  keep  adequate  touch  of  educational  progress  in 
each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  Indian  Empire.  This  in  itself  is  a 
long  step  forward.  It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  someone  especially 
conversant  with  the  educational  conditions  of  the  Crown  Colonies 
that  a  similar  step  might  be  taken  with  advantage  by  the  Colonial' 
Office.  An  Education  .\dviser  whose  duty  it  was  systematically  to 
record  and  compare  school  progress  in  the  Crown  Colonies  might 
exercise  great  influence,  especially  upon  the  advancement  of  native 
education.  His  occasional  visits  to  these  Colonies  would  do  much 
to  remove  the  sense  of  isolation  under  which  the  various  Superin- 
tendents of  Education  carry  on  their  work. 

In  South  Africa  the  High  Commissioner  possesses  his  Education 
Adviser  whose  chief  duty  it  has  hitherto  been  to  report  on  native 
education  in  the  various  territories,  sach  as  Basutoland,  which 
are  under  direct  Imperial  control.  But  the  influence  of  an 
oSicial  of  this  kind  does  not  end  with  those  territories.  The  pro- 
posal for  a  native  college  supported  financially  by  the  various 
Colonial  governments,  a  proposal  which  is  now  not  unlikely  to  be 
realised,  is  directly  connected  with  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  investigating  the  condition  of  the  natives, 
not  of  this  or  that  Colony,  or  this  or  that  Imperial  Territory,  but  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  Bantu  tribes  south  of  the  Zambesi. 

Now  given  a  meeting  between  the  Education  Adviser  to  the' 
Viceroy  oE  India,  the  Education  Adviser  to  the  High  Commissioner 
of  South   Afri(%-rand  .tjie  suggested   Education    Adviser  for  the' 
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Crown  Coloniea,  each  charged  with  the  duty  oE  reporting  to  hia 
chief  in  regard  to  poaaible  common  action  in  the  field  of  native 
education,  there  ia  reason  to  think  that  important  results  might 
follow.  For  inatance,  let  ua  conaider  what  these  three  officers 
would  be  likely  to  recommend  with  regard  to  the  two  extremes 
of  school  studies— namely,  university  and  elementary  educa- 
tion. They  might  agree  that  there  ought  only  to  he  one  aet  of  Uni- 
versity standards  for  European  and  native  gradnatea  ahke,  the  sub- 
jeetaof  study  and  the  language  being  the  same  for  all.  That  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  on  their  part,  with  all  the  weight  of 
their  official  experience  and  means  of  knowledge  behind  them,  that 
the  mental  powers  of  the  picked  men  among  the  coloured  races 
should  be  cultivated  by  seeking  the  same  goal  aa  the  white  races 
aeek  in  the  case  of  their  picked  men.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
might  be  unanimous  hi  declaring;  that  at  the  outset  of  school  life  it 
was  best  to  employ  different  methods  of  teaching  for  different  races, 
and  that  the  elementary  school  courses  for  natives  ought  in  many 
respects  to  be  distinct  from  the  corresponding  school  courses  for 
Europeans.  In  India  we  know  that  this  is  the  view  which  now 
prevails,  but  in  South  Africa  such  a  conclusion  put  into  practice 
would  work  a  revolution  in  the  school  system.  Thus  results  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  happipeas  and  development  of  character 
of  the  immense  native  population  within  the  British  Dominiong 
might  follow  from  the  recognition  of  the  value  of  a  few  expert 
school  councillors  having  a  sufficiently  wide  outlook. 

Prohahly  your  minda  have  already  begun  to  travel  beyond  this 
point  to  the  conaideration  of  the  importance  of  similar  staff  appoint- 
ments in  connection  with  the  education  of  the  white  races  in  Canada 
and  Aastralia.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  federal  cons titntiona  have 
made  no  provision  for  any  general  oversight  of  education  in  either 
the  Dominion  or  Commonwealth.  In  thecaae  of  Canada  education 
is  expressly  placed  under  provincial  control,  while  in  Australia  there 
19  no  reaervation  of  any  educational  responsibilities  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth,  and  therefore,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution, all  powera  of  this  nature  are  exerciaed  by  each  State.  It  is 
much  to  be  hoped  that  when  the  federation  of  the  South  African 
Colonies  is  being  practically  considered  some  such  office  as  that 
which  I  have  still  the  honour  to  hold  will  be  attached  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Govern  or- General, 

By  means  of  a  verysmallnumberof  appointments  of  this  sort,  the 
work  of  any  central  Bureau  of  Education  which  may  he  established 
hereafter  wonid  be   much   lightened,  and  the  conclusions  to  be 
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drawn  from  the  maaa  o£  school  Btatktica  obtained  under  a  great 
variety  of  conditiona  would  be  placed  upon  a  sounder  basis.  More- 
over, there  would  be  a  greatly  increased  probability  that  these 
conclusions  would  be  actually  utilised,  since  the  Education 
Advisers  would  have  an  amount  of  leisure  to  study  documents 
issued  by  the  central  office,  such  as  no  administrator  of  a  large 
school  system  could  possibly  possesB.  At  the  same  time  be  ought 
to  be  HufGciently  in  touch  with  individual  heads  of  departments 
to  be  able  to  urge  with  effect  the  value  of  the  conclusions  applicable 
to  their  schoola  respectively.  To  my  mind  this  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  the  type  o£  Eurean  at  Washington.  Ah  regards 
the  constitutional  dlfGculty  that  Canada  and  Australia  would  be 
unable  to  vote  supplies  towards  the  organisation  of  an  educational 
General  Staff,  a  ditliculty  which  may  not  previously  have  occurred 
to  some  of  my  hearers,  I  feel  no  little  confidence  that  if  the  arrange- 
menta  for  a  central  office  for  the  whole  Empire  were  in  actual 
contemplation,  the  various  legislatures  within  the  Dominion  and 
the  Commonwealth  would  make  it  legally  possible  for  the  States 
which  they  represented  to  share  the  advantages  of  what  may 
perhaps  be  called  "the  brain  of  the  educational  army."  Such 
a  bureau  could  not,  however,  be  merely  an  appendage  of  the 
English  Board  of  Education,  as  is,  for  instance,  the  present  De- 
partment of  Special  Inquiries.  It  would  have  to  be  placed  upon 
some  federal  basis. 

But  without  so  great  a  step  in  advance  as  this,  involving  con- 
stitutional changes,  it  might  still  be  possible  to  make  the  depart- 
ment last  mentioned  the  rallying -point  for  the  various  educa- 
tional estabhshments  of  the  British  Isles,  the  expenses  of  its 
maintenance  being  chargeable  no  longer  to  the  English  Board  of 
Education,  but  to  the  Privy  Council  Office.  Its  head  would  then 
become  an  Education  Adviser  for  the  United  Kingdom,  having 
functions  similar  to  the  education  officers  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken.  ■  He  would  probably  also  be  responsible  (as  at  present)  for 
gathering  less  detailed  information  about  changes  in  the  ednca- 
tional  systems  of  continental  nations,  since  the  Foreign  Office 
{though  moat  ably  served  by  some  of  its  Consular  officers  in  regard 
to  commercial  education)  has  no  special  staff  for  the  purpose. 

This,  however,  ia  not  all  that  was  desired  by  the  distinguished 
educationist  into  whose  hands  was  entrusted  the  shaping  of  the 
Department  of  Special  Inquiries.  His  volumes  of  reports  on  the 
Colonial  education  ajstems,  which  are  no  doubt  well  known  to 
most  of  you,  indicate  that  almoat  from   the  first  his  mind  had 


begun  to  foresee  the  need  of  some  central  office  which  would  bring 
the  various  education  depactmentB  throughout  the  British  Empire 
into  closer  co-operation  with  one  another. 

No  official  means  of  attaining  thia  end  having  hitherto  presented 
themselves,  the  heads  of  these  departments  have,  in  characteristic 
British  fashion,  taken  advantage  of  a  private  association  to  eS'ect  their 
purpose.  This  association,  catted  "The  League  of  the  Empire," 
seemB  to  have  been  started  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
in  a  very  modest  way,  principally  to  bring  school  children  in 
different  parts  of  the  Empire  into  touch  with  one  another 
through  correspondence.  The  League  probably  had  other  federal 
objects  in  view  from  the  first,  but  certainly  no  one  could  have 
dreamed  that  in  these  few  years  it  should  have  become  accepted 
by  a  number  of  Colonial  Education  Departments  as  their  official 
agency.  Nor  could  its  founders  have  anticipated  that  in  the 
year  1907  the  League  would  be  organising  a  federal  conference  on 
Education  for  the  whole  Empire,  or  that  the  Minister  of  Education 
for  Ontario  in  writing  to  approve  of  that  conference  would  make 
a  special  recommendation  that  the  valuable  work  of  the  League 
should  "develop  into  a  formally  constituted  Education  Bureau 
like  that  at  Washington."  The  conspicuous  ability  and  devotion 
to  her  work  shown  by  the  honorary  secretary  doubtless  count  for 
much  in  the  success  of  the  League.  The  quiet  infiuence  exerted 
by  the  distinguished  vice-presidents  and  members  of  the  Council 
in  London  also  counts  for  much.  But  success  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  British  Dominions  so  phenomenal  as  this  indicates  that  those 
officially  responsible  for  education  in  the  Colonies  feel  the  isolation 
in  which  they  stand  one  with  regard  to  another,  and  are  determined, 
if  need  be,  to  storm  the  central  position  which  will  bring  them  all 
into  touch.  If  we  turn  to  the  list  of  subjects  proposed  lor  discufl- 
aion  at  this  conference  we  must,  I  think,  agree  wilh  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  for  Quebec  that  "  representatives 
of  the  Education  Departments  throughout  the  Empire  will  have 
most  unusual  opportunities  to  discuss  general  educational  problems, 
and  to  acquire  knowledge  from  the  experience  of  people  working 
towards  the  same  end  under  a  great  variety  of  conditions."  Almost 
all  the  matters  on  which  I  have  spoken  to-night  as  federal  ten- 
dencies in  education  are  included  in  tbe  aims  of  the  League  and  in 
the  programme  of  the  Conference.  The  value  of  the  flag  and 
Empire  Day,  the  need  for  the  interchange  of  teachers,  the  com- 
parison of  standards  of  education — you  will  find  these  subjects,  and 
many  more,  dealt  with  in  the  last  general  Beport  of  the  League. 
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But  perhaps  the  most  BignificaDt  matter  for  discussion 
Conference  relates  to  the  provision  for  the  supply  and  training  of 
teachers  and  the  conditions  of  their  work  throughout  the  British 
Dominions.  Jlost  ot  us  know  how  lamentably  short  of  some  other 
nations  we  come  in  our  standard  of  training  for  the  profession  of 
teaching.  One  of  the  main  uses  o£-a  conference  such  as  that  which 
we  are  considering  is  to  set  a  higher  standard  for  every  part  of 
the  Empire  than  would  be  accepted  without  some  such  federal 
discusBion  and  agreement.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  Imperial  fede- 
ration as  a  conception  must  ultimately  stand  or  fall  by  the  test  of 
its  power  to  raise  our  national  ideals.  If  it  can  do  that,  it  is  worth 
fighting  for  at  every  sacrifice  :  if  it  cannot,  there  is  no  such  urgent 
mora  incentive  for  the  struggle  for  unity.  Not  the  mere  material 
advantages  which  we  shall  reap  from  closer  association,  but  the 
higher  sense  of  responsibility  which  it  would  bring,  ought  to  be  the 
final  argument  ot  every  statesman  who  is  its  advocate. 

This  is  not  the  proper  occasion  on  which  to  go  carefully  into 
the  matter  of  the  training  of  teachers.  I  will,  therefore,  ask  yon  to 
accept  the  statement  that  Germany  without  doubt,  and  the  United 
States  also — certainly  some  of  the  States^have  a  school-staff 
better  equipped  for  their  professional  duties  than  is  the  school-staff 
of  the  British  Isles  or  of  the  rest  of  our  Empire.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  this  fact  will  be  made  abundantly  clear  at  the  Conference 
either  by  myself  if  necessary,  or  as  I  hope,  by  some  other  speaker. 
But  to  my  mind  the  representatives  will  achieve  comparatively 
little  if  they  merely  pass  resolutions  affirming  this  deficiency  in  our 
educational  systems  and  asking  that  it  shoald  be  remedied.  I  want 
them  to  indicate  the  machinery  by  means  of  which  concerted  action 
can  be  taken  to  raise  the  level  of  professional  qualifications  for  teach- 
ing stea<Jily  and  surely  throughout  the  whole  British  Dominions.  A 
very  little  pressure  of  the  right  sort  would  produce  a  marked  renuh. 
When  educational  budgets  were  being  prepared,  the  knowledge 
that  there  existed  an  authority  common  to  the  whole  Empire,  to 
which  was  entrusted  the  diity  of  reporting  upon  the  means  oi 
training  and  the  attainments  of  teachers,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
work  would  tend  almost  insensibly  to  increase  the  amount  of  the 
grants  allocated  to  thatpurpose.  The  education  advisers  of  whom 
I  have  already  spoken  would  naturally  be  the  foremost  members  of 
such  a  body,  and  with  them  should  he  associated  a  sufficient  number 
of  inspectors,  interchangeable  between  the  different  British  States 
concerned,  to  carry  out  the  duties  assigned  to  them.  That,  then,  is 
one  of  the  maHu  objects  th^t  may  be  placed  before  the  Conference : 
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the  creation  of  an  education  autboritj  of  this  kind  to  vhioh  all 
parts  of  the  Empire  showld  contribute  of  their  means  and  aleo  of 
their  best  men.  The  constitutional  difficulties  can  be  overcome 
in  one  way  or  another.  The  League  of  the  Empire  may  he  given 
sueh  an  official  standing  as  to  do  the  work  itself.  Or  the  London 
University  could  be  made  a  truly  Imperial  University  for  this  pur- 
pose. Or  again,  the  Privy  Council  may  throw  ofif  another  educa- 
tional offshoot  to  replace  the  Committee  for  England  alone  which 
has  now  become  the  Board  of  Education. 

If  the  Conference  were  to  separate  without  achieving  more  than 
this,  it  would  have  been  well  worth  the  while  of  every  Buperinten- 
ilent  or  Director  of  Education  himself  to  be  present,  and  to  use  all 
his  abilities  and  authority  to  put  the  proposal  into  such  a  shape 
as  would  make  it  acceptable  to  bis  own  government.  But  there 
ia  much  more  than  this  for  the  consideration  of  members,  and, 
therefore,  the  Superintendent  of  Education  for  Nova  Scotia  strikes 
the  right  note  in  saying  that  he  has  arranged  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion himself.  According  to  the  monthly  record  of  the  "  League  of 
the  Empire  "  for  December,  some  permanent  beads  of  Education 
Departments  will  be  present  in  person,  others,  as  at  present 
arranged,  will  be  represented  by  deputy.  This  does  not  indicate  by 
any  means  that  the  latter  would  not  generally  he  glad  to  attend 
themselves.  But  as  Civil  Servants  they  have  to  obtain  the  leave  of 
their  respective  governments,  and  before  Ministers  of  Education  or 
Prime  Ministers  will  consent  to  a  certain  dislocation  of  business  in 
the  departments  concerned,  they  want  some  assurance  that  the 
conference  will  he  so  representative  in  character  as  to  make  it  worth 
whUe  (o  give  the  requisite  leave  of  absence.  In  the  case  of  South 
Africa,  I  know  from  private  sources  that  there  is  the  strongest:  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  heads  of  Education  Departments — 
those  representing  by  far  the  largest  total  of  the  white  population — 
to  he  present  and  to  help  to  guide  the  decisions  of  the  Conference. 
Indeed,  the  Superintendent -General  of  Education  for  Cape  Colony 
himself  appears  to  have  suggested  the  value  of  a  conference  of  this 
nature  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  visit  to  South  Africa. 
The  question,  then,  which  I  wish  to  bring  into  prominence  ia  as 
to  the  security  given  to  the  various  Colonial  Governments  that  the 
conference  will  be  thoroughly  representative.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  Resident  Commissioner  of  Irish  National  Education 
and  the    Vice-President   of   the    Department    of  Agriculture    and 

hnical  Instruction  for   Ireland  have  both  said  they  will  come 
and  that  they  approve  the  programme.     The  English   BoanI  of 
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Education  will  (according  to  the  authority  already  quotei!)  be  fully 
represented,  and  its  President  will  preside  at  the  opening  meeting. 
It  remaiDB  apparently  for  the  Scotch  Education  Department  to  make 
a  similar  announcement.  In  the  matter  of  the  training  of  teachers 
the  head  of  that  department  would  speak  with  quite  unusual 
authority. 

What  I  dread  most  is  the  attendance  of  some  heads  of  depart- 
ments at  this  Conference,  while  others  are  represented  by  deputies  ; 
and  then  a  second  meeting  some  years  later  at  which  the  position 
might  be  reversed.  Such  a  result  would  make  hoth  Conferences 
comparatively  ineffective.  The  success  of  this  inaugural  gathering 
depends  in  truth  on  our  putting  on  one  side  some  of  thai  national 
reserve  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt  this  evening.  When  once  our 
home  authorities  have  experienced  the  welcome  which  will  greet  them 
as  soon  as  the  venue  is  changed  to  Montreal  or  Toronto,  to  Sydney  or 
Melbourne,  to  Cape  Town  or  Johannesburg,  this  attitude  will  change. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  hospitality  shown  to  visitors  will  be  so  much 
greater  in  any  of  these  cities  than  in  London.  What  I  do  mean,  and 
what  I  know  to  be  true  from  my  experience  as  a  mere  uuofBcial 
inquirer  into  the  educational  work  of  Canada  and  Australia,  is  that 
purely  domestic  concerns  will  be  put  on  one  sicfe  in  preparation  tor  the 
Conference,  that  for  the  time  the  principal  officials  will  devote  their 
whole  energies  to  getting  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good  out  of 
the  varions  discussions,  that  they  will  not  only  themselves  speak 
during  the  progress  of  the  Conference,  hut  that  they  will  seize  every 
opportunity  outside  the  regular  sessions  to  get  at  the  ideas  of  their 
visitors  and  to  give  them  information  as  to  the  directions  in  which 
they  are  themselves  working  most  hopefully. 

May  we  not  hope  that  the  United  Kingdom  will  set  such  an 
example  upon  this  occasion  as  need  only  be  followed  at  subsequent 
gatherings  of  a  like  nature  ?  If  members  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial 
Institute  who  are  here  to-night,  or  who  read  these  words  in  their 
printed  form,  will  only  help  tp  bring  about  this  result,  something 
will  have  been  gained  for  the  closer  union  of  the  Empire 
through  a  channel  which  has  only  lately  been  opened  out.  You, 
who  are  acquainted  with  so  many  phases  of  Colonial  and  home 
thought  in  regard  to  federation,  know  that  the  difiiculties  of  the 
problem  are  not  to  be  attacked  from  one  side  or  the  other  only,  and 
that  those  tendencies  in  education  of  which  I  have  spoken  to- 
night {and  others  which  subsequent  speakers  will  doubtless  indicate) 
may,  if  carefully  fostered,  have  an  important  influence  upon  the 
destinies  of  our  race. 
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Discussion. 

The  Chaibman :  (The  Right  Hon. Sir  GeorgeT. Goldie,K.C.M.G.) : 
I  dure  say  most  of  you  are  aware  that  our  lecturer  had  been  occu- 
pied with  educational  subjects  long  before  he  went  to  South  Africa 
in  1900,  at  Lord  Mtlner's  special  request.  That  was  a  very  interest- 
ing time  ;  and  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Mr.  Sargant  out 
there,  education  was  very  much  in  the  air  in  connection  with  the 
Concentration  Camps.  As  regards  his  Paper,  there  may  be  Eome 
differences  of  opinion,  but  I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  that  it  is  the 
ontcome  of  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  experience,  and  that  it  sug- 
gests even  more  than  it  says.  That  valuable  quality  malies  it 
difBcult  to  discuss.  As  to  Empire  Day,  I  would  point  out  that,  so 
far  back  as  1894,  tlie  Royal  Colonia!  Institute  sent  a  memorial  to 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  was  at  that  time,  and  I  believe  is  slill,  a  great 
apoatle  of  Imperialism.  We  got  a  good  deal  of  sympathy  but  no 
result.  The  country  was  not  ripe  for  it.  Seven  years  afterwards 
we  sent  another  memorial  to  Lord  Salisbury,  who  received  it  in  the 
same  sympathetic  manner.  Nothing  came  of  that,  and  I  thinit  a 
great  deal  of  education  is  needed  before  the  country  awakes  to  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  or  of  Mr.  Sargant's  other  proposal  that 
every  school  should  fly  the  Union  Jack  during  school  hours.  Once 
the  nation  is  taught  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  symbols,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  the  school-house  is  the  proper  place  ;  for  in  most 
villages  throughout  the  Empire  there  are  no  other  public  build- 
ings, except  the  church  (or  chapel),  and  the  pubHc-house,  We 
none  of  us  wish  to  see  emblems  of  secularism  on  the  church  or 
chapel,  and  I  do  not  know  that  the  pubhc-house  is  the  best  place 
with  which  to  associate  Imperialism.  I  shall  not  discuss  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  flag  should  fly  during  school  hours  or  out  of 
school  hours,  as  I  think  that  it  should  fly  all  day  long,  as  aboard 
ship,  until  sunset.  Coming  to  the  question  of  the  interchange 
of  teachers,  Mr,  Sargant  lias  himself  pointed  out  the  real 
difficulty.  Hitherto  the  flow  has  been  from  the  old  countries  to 
the  new.  That  is  almost  a  law  of  nature,  like  the  running  of 
water  down  hilt.  I  quite  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
question ;  but  I  think  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  creating  a 
steady  flow  of  teachers  from  newer  countries  into  our  more 
crowded  societies.  The  question  of  collegiate  education  is  of 
special  interest  to  me.  It  is  a  fine  idea,  that  our  great  Institutions 
in  England  should  pat  out  young  branches,  representatives  of 
themselves.    I  believe  Mr.  Sargant's  millionaires  will  be  found 
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when  the  idea  is  properly  put  before  them.  The  difficulty  ia  Hot  in 
getting  iDoney  but  id  getting  people  to  express  their  ideas  definitely 
and  clearly,  and  to  show  that  they  are  practical.  Really  sound  ideas 
alwaysfiud  support,  and  I  hope  what  Mr.  Bargaut  nays  luay  bear  fruit 
later.  As  regards  admiuistrative  federal  tendencies  the  subject  is  too 
technical  forme  to  deal  with,  1  can  only  express  hearty  good  wishes 
for  the  forthcoming  Conference.  Spealting  for  myself,  I  cordially 
Bympathise  with  the  general  principles  underlying  Mr.  Sargant's 
paper.  It  is  obviously  of  immense  importance  that  all  the  diSorent 
parts  of  the  Empire  should  have  their  educational  systems  in  dose 
relations  with  each  other  rather  than  that  each  should  shut  itself 
within  a  Chinese  wall.  Forty  years  ago  we  were  still  suffering  in 
this  country  under  a  Chinese  system  of  education  which,  happily, 
has  gradually  broken  down  under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  vast 
territorial  expansion.  I  also  recognize  the  importance  of  different 
parts  of  the  Empire  furnishing  the  results  of  their  knowledge  and 
experience  to  some  common  body  which  can  collect  all  the  facte 
and  then  advise  upon  them.  I  believe  that  these  Federal  ten- 
dencies of  education  will  also  tend  to  produce  a  closer  political 
federation,  and  I  am  glad  to  take  the  chair  at  the  reading  of  a 
paper  of  such  vulue  not  only  to  the  cause  of  education  but  also  to 
the  cause  of  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Fabian  Wabe  :  It  is  rather  a  formidable  task  to  open  a,  dis- 
cussion on  Mr.  Sargant's  Paper.  Aa  anyone  knows  who  has  been 
associated  with  him  he  "thinks  Imperially,"  and  that  necessitates 
travelling  over  an  enormous  sphere.  First  of  all,  which  ia  perhaps 
a  matter  of  detail,  he  reterred  to  the  possibility  of  establishing  some 
standard  of  phonetics  or  pronunciation  throughout  the  Empire.  I 
think  I  know  the  circumstance  which  suggested  that  idea,  because, 
when  in  South  Africa,  I  remember  quite  well  going  to  one  of  the 
Camp  schools  where  we  had  little  Butch  children  being  taught 
English,  and  in  the  first  tent  they  got  the  Scotch  pronunciation, 
in  the  second  the  Canadian,  in  the  third  the  Yorkshire,  in  the 
fourth  cockney,  and  in  the  fifth  the  Dutch.  In  regard  to  the  inter- 
change of  teachers  I  thiok  we  shall  all  be  glad  Mr.  Sargant  has  not 
ignored  the  fact  that  in  this  matter  the  Mother  Country  has  a  great 
deal  to  learn  from  the  Colonies  as  well  as  to  teach  them.  Il  has 
often,  in  fact,  occurred  to  me  we  might  be  helped  in  solving  the 
difficult  question  of  rural  education  if  we  were  only  able  to  bring 

r  some  of  those  Canadian  teachers  particularly  associated  with 
rural  districts.  In  regard  to  federal  tendenaies  in  education,  one 
cannot,  of  coarse,  overlook  certain  tendencies  which  might  make 
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f&tber  for  ilis integration.  I  do  not  approacli  the  subject  aa  a 
peBsimist,  but  when  Mr.  Sargant  Bpeaks  of  tbe  training  of  teachers, 
for  Bsample,  and  asks  us  to  assume  that  the  United  States  and 
Qermany  are  ahead  of  us  in  certain  respects,  one  cannot  but 
remember  that  there  is  at  present  a  tendency  in  the  Colonies,  just 
as  Mr.  Moseiy  will  tell  us  there  is  in  the  United  States,  to  look  rather 
to  Germany  for  guidance  in  these  matters,  and  certainly  in  the  , 
matter  of  secondary  education,  and  we  may  have  to  put  our  own 
house  in  order  before  we  are  able  to  go  into  conference  entirely  as 
equals  with  the  Colonies.  It  is  most  encouraging  to  those  of  us 
who  are  iucliued  to  consider  Imperiahsm  has  fallen  on  evil  times 
to  know  that  two  of  the  foremost  educationists  of  the  country,  Mr. 
Sadler  and  Mr.  Sargant,  are  both  devoting  their  attention  to  the 
question  of  an  Imperial  bureau  of  education,  and  we  must  all  wish 
them  success.  Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  Conference.  Mr. 
S&rgant,  wiih  his  practical  instinct,  has  pointed  out  that  little  is  to 
be  gained  from  these  conferences  unless  they  lead  to  definite  results. 
As  he  says,  "  to  my  mind  the  representatives  wDl  achieve  compara- 
tively little  if  they  merely  pass  resolutions  affirming  certain  defi- 
ciencies in  our  educationalsy&tem,anilaskiDg  that  they  be  remedied." 
That  is  a  point  I  should  like  todit^cuss  in  connection  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  education  advisers  who,  Mr.  Sargant  says,  "  ought  to  be 
SD^iciently  in  touch  with  individual  heads  of  departments  to  be 
able  to  urge  with  effect  the  value  of  the  conclusions  applicable  to 
their  schools  respectively."  There  I  think  we  come  to  an  intricate 
and  difBcuU  question  of  administration.  There  is  raging  at  present 
a  controversy  in  connection  with  the  Education  Department  of  the 
London  County  Council  just  as  formerly  in  connection  with  the 
Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Board  of  Educational  discussion  as  to 
how  far  it  is  wise  to  separate  administrative  and  advisory  functions. 
In  this  matter  I  should  not  be  inclined  altogether  to  support  his  pro- 
ly  rate  they  want  carefully  thinking  out.  Advisory 
id  administrative  functions  cannot  be  separated,  and  those  who  are 
reaponslble  to  the  people  in  the  different  Colonies  for  educational 
administration  must  be  those  who  meet  together  and  confer  and 
pledge  their  respective  Colonies  to  definite  reforms.  I  think  in 
connection  with  all  questions  affecting  Imperial  organisation  at  the 
piesent  time  the  great  need  is  that  both  the  Mother  Country,  and 
even  to  a  greater  extent  the  Colonics,  should  recognise  their  respon- 
sibilities. We  have  had  only  recently  difBcultiea  over  Newfound- 
land and  New  Hebrides.  There  are  questions  where  I  think  every- 
bq&j  will  agree  that  the  Colonies  do  not  i-ecognite  what  are  the 
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responsibilities  with  regard  to  the  action  they  wish  to  be  taken. 
Therefore  do  not  let  us,  when  we  are  suggeeting  any  estabhshment  of 
educational  machinery,  start  by  ignoring  the  great  principle  of  fu]l 
responaibihty.  I  feel  that  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Sargant  for 
his  valuable  Paper  and  that  we  shall  all  give  him  all  the  support  in 
our  power  in  carrying  out  many  of  the  ideas  which  ha  has  mooted. 
•  Sic  Abthub  El'cker,  F.R.S.  ;  I  desire  to  thank  Mr.  Sargant 
most  heartily  for  his  paper,  which  to  me  personally  haa  been  most 
helpful  and  useful,  and,  in  support  of  the  general  point  of  view  he 
has  adbptej,  to  say  a  few  words  about  our  Colonial  work  in  con- 
nection with  the  University  of  London ;  and  I  would  first  of  all 
point  out  that,  although  London  haa  tor  long  been,  and  still  ia, 
aasociaied  with  an  examining  sjBtem,  that  system  is  now  carried  out 
by  a  senate  which  is  already  one  of  the  largest  teaching  bodies  in 
the  country.  In  the  last  five  years  we  have  seen  the  establishment 
of  a  great  teaching  University  in  London  ;  we  have  no  fewer  than 
twenty-seven  colleges  attached  to  us  on  conditions  very  similar  to 
those  which  obtain  at  Osford  and  Cambridge.  In  those  colleges 
we  have  3,000  internal  students  all  going  through  a  fall  three  years' 
course,  There  is,  therefore,  now  a  real  living  teaching  University 
in  London,  and  the  relations  between  the  University  and  teaching 
are  growing  still  closer.  In  regard  to  the  work  we  do  in  the 
Colonies,  there  are  two  ways  of  co-operation.  Tbe  first  is  by 
making  it  easy  for  Colonial  students  to  come  to  the  Mother 
Country ;  the  second  is  for  British  Universities  to  recognise  or  even 
to  take  some  part  in  educational  work  in  the  Colonies.  As  regards 
the  first,  anyone  who  has  got  a  degree  at  one  of  our  leading 
Colonial  or  Indian  Universities  and  comes  to  London  and  studies 
for  two  years  under  recognised  teachers,  we  put  aside  all  other  ex- 
aminations ;  and  if  he  produces  a  piece  ot  original  work  which  is 
considered  worthy,  we  give  him  our  doctorate.  As  to  the  second 
method,  tbe  University  of  London  does  what  it  can  to  carry  on 
work  in  the  Colonies.  But  here  a  difficulty  arises.  If  a  Colonial 
University  is  already  established,  the  authorities  naturally  show  a 
certain  amount  ot  jealousy  if  an  English  University  tries  to 
enter  their  territory  and  do  what  they  regard  as  their  work ; 
and  therefore  we  do  not  attempt  any  work  in  this  direction 
unless  we  are  asked  by  the  Government  of  tbe  Colony  concerned, 
to  do  so.  As  the  result  of  this  rule,  our  examinations  are 
chiefly  carried  on  in  certain  smaller  Colonies — Jamaica,  Mauritius 
and  Lagos  (Southern  Nigeria).  At  such  places  we  hold  examina- 
tions every  year  for  those  who  wish  to  enter  for  them.     Though 
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the  niimbera  are  not  great  the  thing  is  important,  bocauBO  we  can 
boast  tliat  in  any  dominion  of  the  crown  it  is  possible  for  a 
candidate  to  test  himself  b;  a  high  standard,  and  see  vhetber  he 
has  succeeded  in  attaining  a  standard  egual  to  that  attained  by  a 
good  Engliab  schoolboy  or  by  a  good  undergraduate.  That  is  an 
Imperial  work  and  we  are  prepared  to  carry  it  on  so  far  as  we  are 
encouraged  to  do  so.  Let  me  give  three  examples  of  our  Colonial 
work.  In  Loudon  we  have  established  a  very  successful  non- 
sectarian  theological  faculty,  and  I  believe  at  the  present  time  at 
the  Cape  there  are  some  eight  or  ten  fature  Dutch  pastors  at 
Btellenboach  who  are  preparing  for  this  degree  of  the  University  of 
London.  There  is,  of  course,  a  difficulty  in  carrying  on  practical 
examinationa  over  aea.  But  the  Government  of  Ceylon  recently 
approached  ub  and  aslted  us  to  carry  out  examinations  for  them 
and  introduce  our  degree  system.  They  were  anxious  we  should 
carry  on  practical  examinations,  and  under  a  scheme  which  I 
prepared  we  are  now  actually  carrying  out  not  only  examinations 
which  require  paper  work  but  also  science  examinations  which 
rei^uire  more  than  paper  work.  I  think  that  showa  a  readiness  to 
adapt  ourselves  to  new  conditions.  Again,  Western  Australia  asked 
for  a  university  extension  lecturer  and  we  sent  two  in  two  consecu- 
tive years.  The  reports  we  have  received  show  that  their  lectures 
were  attended  with  great  success.  I  have  been  credibly  informed 
that  students  travelled  a  hundred  miles  to  listen  to  them.  I  would 
further  point  out  that  there  is  already  in  a  quiet  way  a  great  drift 
of  Colonial  students  to  London.  There  are,  I  believe,  something 
like  seventy  Colonists  or  Indians  working  at  University  colleges, 
and  when  the  new  Technological  Institute  is  opened  there  may  be 
a  still  further  development  in  that  direction.  We  shall  certainly 
wish  to  take  part  in  the  forthcoming  Conference.  I  trust  some- 
thing practical  may  come  out  of  it.  I  would  remind  you  there  is 
one  body  that  has  already  gone  to  the  Colonies  several  times,  I 
mean  the  British  Association,  and  that  there  is  connected  with 
that  association  a  good  educational  department.  We  are  going  to 
Winnipeg  in  1909,  and  I  think  these  periodic  visits  to  the  Colonies 
ought  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  educationists  for  the  purpose  of 
interchanging  ideas,  as  Mr.  Sargant  has  suggested.  In  this  con- 
nection I  would  remind  you  that  some  years  ago  Mr.  Rutherford 
came  from  New  Zealand  to  Cambridge,  wliere  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguislied  himself ;  that  he  was  afterwards  appointed  to  the 
1 'Professorship  of  Physics  at  Montreal.  From  thence  he  gained  the 
■JfeUowship  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of  London,  and  within  the  last 
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few  days  he  has  been  recalled  to  this  country  as  Professor  ia 
the  Uuiversity  of  Manchester.  That  ia  an  instance  of  the  unity  of 
Imperial  education  which  I  trust  may  be  multiplieil  a  hundredfold. 
Me.  Alfred  Mobely,  C.M.G.  :  1  may  say  in  the  iirst  place  that 
having  lately  returned  from  the  United  States  I  came  here  rather 
aa  a  listtnec  in  order  to  gauge  public  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
question  of  education  which  is  so  much  agitating  our  minds.  I 
was  much  impressed  with  all  that  I  saw  with  regard  to  the  appre-- 
ciation  of  education  both  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Touching  this  question  of  the  Hag.  It  is,  I  think,  of  paramount 
importance  that  the  young  generation  should  be  taught  what  the 
UuioQ  .lack  really  stands  for.  We,  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
travelling  over  different  parts  of  the  Empire,  realise  that  that  flag 
means  liberty  and  justice  for  alt  classes,  all  colours  and  all  denomi- 
nations, but  the  boy  in  the  street  in  London  does  not  realise  that 
fact,  and  I  trust  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  salute  the 
flag  every  day  in  the  public  schools  aa  they  do  in  New  York,  and 
even  perhaps  give  some  instruction  as  to  the  meaning  of  that 
emblem.  I  liuve  been  closely  associated  with  the  interchange  of 
teachers  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World.  At  present  there 
are  some  150  British  teachers  over  there,  sometliing  like  100  re- 
turned, and  there  are  still  some  200  to  go,  Tliose  who  have 
returned  come  back  full  of  enthusiasm  for  all  they  have  seen  and 
are  delighted  with  the  enormous  amount  of  kindness  and  hospitality 
showered  on  them.  They  all  come  back  feeling  they  have  learnt 
something  if  it  is  only  the  great  belief  in  education  in  the  New 
World,  a  behef  that  education  stands  for  something  bigger  than 
dollars,  although  the  dollars  are  very  necessary  if  we  are  to  have  a 
thoroughly  thinking  and  civilised  race.  If  you  want  a  man  to 
think  ethically  you  mu^t  first  of  all  give  him  three  meals  a  day  and 
a  comfortable  home,  and  therefore  we  must  teach  our  children  how 
to  earn  an  honest  livelihood  without  which  we  cannot  look  for  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  higher  ethics.  A  large  percentage  of  teachers 
have  gone  to  Canada.  It  is  a  good  thing  they  should  have  some 
glimpse  of  that  great  country.  It  is  indeed  surprising  what  little 
advantage  we  ar^  taking  of  that  vast  stretch  of  fertile  territory 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  ia  gobbling  it  up  and  taking  the  best 
parts  of  it,  People  are  trooping  over  fi'om  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  whereas  we  are  hardly  takiug  any  notice,  and  aa 
usual,  after  all  our  work  and  sacrifice,  allowing  others  to  reap  the 
reward.  I  am  in  hopes  that  before  long  we  shall  see  a  larger  flow 
[com  the  British  Islands  in  that  direction,  for,  in  my  opinion,  Canada 
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le  gem  of  the  British  Empire.  I  am  lioartily  in  s}>mpatby  with  the 
Buggeations  for  interchLingiDg  views,  not  only  between  the  teachers 
of  this  country  and  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States,  but  also 
between  our  teacbera  and  those  of  the  Continent.  The  people  in 
the  United  States  have  been  enormously  interested  in  these  Kng- 
lish  tea<;hers.  It  bae  in  fact  taken  such  a  hold  upon  them  that 
negotiations  are  going  on  between  some  of  the  great  magnates  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  the  shipping  companies  to  bring 
a  large  number  of  teachers  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  I  can 
only  hope  the  shipphig  companies  will  give  the  same  generous 
support  as  did  Mr.  Uruce  Ismay,  with  his  strong  Imperial  instincts, 
who  agreed  to  arrange  500  free  passages  to  the  States  and  Canada. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  we  should  train  those  who  are 
to  train  others,  and  I  hope  we  shall  not  forget  also  that  if  we  want 
to  attract  the  best  brains  we  must  pay  for  them  in  an  adequate 
manner.  As  I  have  aaid,  in  the  New  World  they  are  realising  the  value 
of  education.  I  think  we  see  the  same  influence  being  awakened  in 
this  country.  We  are  late,  of  course,  but  somehow  the  material  is 
so  good  that  we  generaUy  come  out  on  llio  top  in  the  long  run. 

Mr,  W.  L.  (.iRAKt;  I  should  like  to  begin  by  thanking  Mr. 
Sai^nt  for  his  admirable  paper,  and  especially  to  congratulate 
him  not  only  on  ita  matter,  but  on  its  manner.  It  was  delivered 
with  that  restrained  enthusiasm  which  is  surely  the  proper  manner 
of  deahng  with  Imperial  problems,  but  a  manner  not  always  em- 
ployed, for  in  certain  recent  official  utterances  I'egarding  Imperial 
problems  I  have  noticed  that  the  restraint  has  been  more  obvious 
than  the  enthusiasm,  while  in  certain  unoflieial  comments,  both 
written  and  spoken,  the  enthusiasm  has  perhaps  been  more  obvious 
than  restrained.  I  should  like  to  correct  a  misstatement  concerninjj 
Canada.  Mr.  Mosely  says  that  Great  Britain  is  doing  very  little  to 
take  up  the  available  portions  of  that  country  as  compared  vrith 
other  countries,  and  especially  the  I'nited  States.  Now  I  have 
gone  into  the  statistics  and  found  that  the  rush  of  emigration 
which  began  in  1901  has  sent  into  Canada  a  much  larger  number 
of  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands  than  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  of  which,  as  a  Canadian,  I  am  very  glad.  Moreover,  of  those 
so-celled  American  emigrants  many  were  born  in  England  or  Scot- 
land, or  are  the  sons  of  Canadians  settled  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  therefore  a  little  unfair  to  represent  Great  Britain  as  having  sent 
80  comparatively  few  emigrants  in  recent  years.  As  to  the  paper 
itself.  I  think  the  subject  of  Imperial  education  is  the  question  par 
6X3BUen,::s  in  which  every  Imperialist  ahould   be  interested.    In 
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tbis  connection  I  wish  to  oritioiae  a  recent  utterauee  of  a  man 
whom  usually  I  regard  witli  respect,  almost  reverence— I  mean 
Lord  Milner.  Speaking  at  Manchester  on  December  14  he  said 
that,  while  of  course  inter-Imperial  knowledge —knowledge  by  the 
Mother  Country  of  the  Colonies,  and  vice  versd—v&B  all  very  well, 
it  was  equally  our  duty  to  know  as  much  about  foreign  nationa ;  and 
he  went  on  to  say  that  the  proper  subject  for  reciprocal  preference 
was  trade.  It  seems  to  me  that,  under  present  conditions,  that  is 
almost  the  reverse  of  the  truth  ;  that  our  duty  is  to  have  good  tariff 
relations  with  all  countries,  whereas  those  to  which  we  should 
aSbcd  an  intellectual  preference  are  those  which  compose  the 
British  Empire.  The  Empire  is  not  going  to  amount  to  much 
ualesB  the  ordinary  voter  in  Britain  and  throughout  the  Colonies 
has  a  knowledge  of  and  a  sympathy  with  the  various  countries 
which  compose  the  Empire  and  their  various  problems.  Ah  yet  we 
have  not  that  knowledge.  It  is  a  commonplace  in  the  Colonies 
how  little  we  know  of  them.  I  may  mention  that  some  years  ago 
the  British  Government  appointed  a  Commission  to  inquire  into 
secondary  education.  This  Commission  sent  out  a  series  of  ques- 
tions to  various  Colonial  authorities,  and  I  have  in  my  possession 
an  envelope  addressed  to  my  father  as  follows  :^"  The  Rev. 
Principal  Grant,  Queen's  University,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada, 
U.S.A."  On  the  other  hand  there  is  an  ignorance  equally  blama- 
ble  that  has  been  a  great  deal  less  spoken  of,  and  that  is  the 
ignorance  in  the  Colonies  of  the  Mother  Country,  and  of  each  other. 
I  should  dearly  like  to  ask  how  many  Australians  in  this  audience 
can  name  all  the  provinces  of  the  Canadian  Dominion,  and  how 
many  Canadians  can  name  the  States  of  the  Australian  Common- 
wealth. There  is,  I  fear,  growing  up  a  type  of  Colonial  Philistine, 
ignorant  of  the  past  and  careless  of  the  present,  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  Empire.  I  notice  the  ridiculous  comments  made 
by  large  portions  of  the  Canadian  Press  on  the  Newfoundland 
affair.  It  was  assumed  that  the  Mother  Country  must  be  wrong 
because  she  did  not  choose  to  back  up  the  extreme  pretensions  of 
Newfoundland  and  her  rather  parochial  legislature— I  was  going 
to  say,  her  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  legislature.  I  see  no  way  so  well 
calculated  to  promote  Imperial  education  as  this  Conference  of 
which  Mr.  Bargant  has  spoken.  It  should  be  taken  up  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  and  I  hope  that  Lord  Elgin,  whom  I  am 
proud  to  consider  a  Canadian,  for  he  was  born  in  Canada,  will 
bring  the  matter  prominently  before  the  coming  Conference  of 
Colonial  Premiers. 
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The  Hon.  T.  A.  Bhabbey  ;  The  Jast  speaker  referred  to  the 
ignorance  which  be  said  prevailed  in  different  portions  of  the 
Empire  regarding  other  portions  of  the  Empire.  That  remark  was, 
I  think,  infinitely  more  true  some  eighteen  years  ago  when  I  was 
associated  ^ith  Dr.  Parkin  and  others  in  the  work  of  the  old 
Imperial  Federation  League.  I  lememher  giving  a  good  many 
evenings  when  I  left  the  University  to  lecturing  with  a  magic 
lantern  on  the  voyage  of  the  Sunbeam  with  a  view  to  spreading  a 
knowledge  of  the  Empire  amongst  the  working  classes.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  state  of  knowledge  to-day  concerning  the  Empire  is 
vastly  different  amongst  all  classes  of  society  than  it  was  at 
that  time.  The  special  point,  however,  on  which  I  wish  to  say  one 
or  two  words  is  that  there  has  recently  been  formed  in  Montreal  an 
association  of  public  school  men,  of  which  one  of  the  objects  ia  to 
give  to  young  men  who  go  out  to  Canada  from  this  country  friendly 
advice  and  assistance  in  finding  employment.  The  Headmasters' 
Conference  here  suggested  that  certificates  should  be  issued  to  such 
young  men  showing  that  they  are  bona  fide  public  school  men  and 
that  they  left  their  schools  with  a  good  character.  To  those  who 
bear  these  credentials  the  Association  in  Canada  is  prepared  to  give 
a  helping  hand.  I  think  that  movement  may  justly  be  considered 
a  federal  tendency  of  education.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
refer  to  another  effort  with  which  I  am  connected.  I  think  few 
people  realise  all  that  is  neeeasary  in  order  to  bring  some  of  our 
older  institutions  in  this  country  up  to  the  mark.  A  few  years  ago 
Mr.  Rhodes  left  a  large  part  of  his  fortune  to  bring  scholars  from 
the  Colonies  to  Oxford.  He  provided  the  funds  to  maintain  the 
scholars  during  residence,  but  did  not  think  of  the  University  which 
had  to  teach  them.  Few  understand  how  poor  Oxford  is  or  how 
great  is  the  strain  upon  its  resources  in  various  ways.  They  do  not 
realise  that  she  has  not  only  to  provide  for  all  the  new  demands 
made  upon  her  by  the  progress  of  learning  and  science,  hut  that 
she  is  unable  to  keep  up  her  older  institutions  in  a  proper  state  of 
efiiciency.  Many  new  demands  have  been  made  on  the  University 
owing  to  the  fact  that  this  large  number  of  Rhodes  scholars  have 
gone  there  to  be  educated.  It  is  incumbent,  I  would  urge,  upon  all 
those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  University  to  keep  it  up  to 
the  mark  in  all  respects  and  to  make  it  fitted  to  occupy  its  proper 
place  as  one  of  the  central  teaching  institutions  of  the  Empire. 

Dr.  Alfukij  Hir.LiKKL  Mr.  Bargant  was  good  enough  to  invite 
suggestions  in  connection  nith  the  subject  of  his  most  interesting 
and  instructive  Paper,  and  there  ia  just  one  which  half  a  lifetime'a 
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experience  of  tlie  Coloniea  leads  me  to  venture  to  make.  It  is  that 
not  only  should  we  bring  Colonial  stmleutB  to  our  Universities  in 
the  home  country  and  arrange  for  the  interchange  and  Conference 
of  teachers,  hut  that  we  should  have  some  arrangement  whereby 
students  in  our  great  L'niveraities  would  be  able  to  spend  a  term  in 
the  Colonies  themselves.  It  might  be  optional,  I  think,  for  a  man 
who  contemplated  a  career  in  the  outer  marches  of  the  Empire  to 
proceed  while  a  student  to  the  Colonies,  and  there  on  the  spot 
acquaint  himself,  at  a  time  when  his  mind  is  most  receptive,  with 
what  Colonial  life  means  and  what  the  resources  of  our  Colonies 
really  are.  He  would  be  encouraged  to  study  the  ways  and  manners 
of  the  Colonies,  their  history  and  political  constitution,  and  not 
least  their  economical  development.  Such  a  scheme  would  tend 
to  promote  those  Federal  relations  which  we  all  wish  to  see 
developed.  I  would  suggest  that  our  Universities  should  consider 
the  feasibility  of  sending  students  for  a  term  to  the  Colonies,  in 
charge  of  a  Professor  and  tutor,  as  part  of  the  regular  University 
Course. 

The  Hon.  .T.  G.  .Tenkins  (Agent- General,  South  Australia) :  In 
reference  to  the  proposed  Advisory  Board  and  general  system  of 
education  I  may  perhaps  state,  as  a  member  of  the  League  of  the 
Empire,  which  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  organising  of 
the  Conference,  that  some  of  the  points  touched  upon  to-night  are 
esnetly  what  we  wish  to  see  remedied  as  the  result  of  that  Con- 
ference. Reference  has  been  made  to  our  ignorance  of  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  I  know  the  lamentable  ignorance  of  Australians  in 
reference  to  Canada,  of  Canadians  in  reference  to  Australia,  and 
of  Englishmen  in  reference  to  both,  and  one  of  the  aims  of  the 
Organising  Committee  is  to  establish  some  universal  system  of 
geographical  aud  constitutional  education  by  which  students  in 
every  part  of  the  British  Empire  should  know  every  other  part. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chainnan  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  Mr.  Sargant  tor  his  lecture. 

Mr.  Sarqant  :  I  beg  to  thank  you  for  your  resolution.  We  have 
listened  to  a  really  excellent  discussion  and  to  speeches  which  must 
influence  us  all.  I  feel  that  we  have  had  fresh  lights  thrown  upon 
the  subject,  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Chainnan  for  presiding.  It  is  pioneers  and  administrators  like  our 
Chairman  who  have  done  so  much  for  the  extension  of  the  Empire 
and  towards  making  the  people  who  come  under  our  rule  under- 
stand what  British  dominion  means — who  are,  in  fact,  the  truest 
ediica,tora  of  our  coloured  fellow  subjects. 
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THE   ROYAL  COLONIAL   INSTITLITB 

^N  March  10,  18G9,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  the  inaugural  dinner  took 
e  of  what  was  then  named  the  Colonial  Society.  Among  the 
istinguisbed  men  who  attended,  the  name  of  the  then  Prime 
Uinister,  Mr,  Gladstone,  is  the  one  most  familiar  to  a  short- 
memoried  generation.  OE  those  gathered  on  that  occasion  hardly 
e  is  now  left.  With  peculiar  fehcitude  Mr.  Reverdy  Jobiison, 
i  Americain  Minister, .was  a  guest  of  the  evening,  and  "The 
?roBperity  of  the  United  States"  was  the  toast  first  drunk  after 
"lat  of  "  Her  Majesty  the  Queen," 
~'he  speeches  which  followed  are  of  unnaual  interest  to-day, 
1  viewed  in  the  broad  light  and  improved  perspective 
which  even  a  third  of  a  century  jpves  to  history.  This  was  a 
period  in  which  the  Little  Englander,  too  common  to  escito  notice, 
_  liad  hardly  jet  realised  his  political  mission.  In  1869  such  ideas 
I  "  Imperial  organisation  "  and  "  Colonial  nationalism,"  which  are 
7  almost  commonplaces,  would  have  been  regarded  as  revolu- 
y  in  character.  Several  provinces  of  Canada,  it  is  true,  had 
juBt  receiyed  a  Constitution,  hut  the  majority  of  men  who  advocated 
that  step  regarded  it  as  merely  another  stage  on  the  road  to  separa- 
tion. Goldwin  Smith  had,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  preached 
hia  doctrine  of  disintegration  with  far-reaching  effect ;  the  Perma- 
nent Under  Secretary  of  the  Colonial  Department,  known  later  as 
Lord  Blachford,  was  decidedly  favourable  to  tliis  drastic  method  ot 
settling  Inaperial  difBculties,  as  shown  by  an  article  in  the  I^ine- 
teenth  Century  published  in  1877 ;  even  Sir  George  Comewall 
Lewis  could  see  no  remedy  for  an  unsatisfactory  condition  of  affairs 
BRve  amputation.  The  great  alternative  seemed  to  most  men  to  be 
a  choice  between  the  old  "  Plantation  "  theory  of  Colonies  and  the 
"  cat  the  painter  "  policy.  In  view  of  this  state  of  public  opinion 
the  presence  of  a  group  of  men  at  Willis's  Rooms  to  seek  a  new 
bond  to  bind  Colonies  and  Mother  Country  argued  in  tbem  a  spirit 
of  Imperialism  greater,  perhaps,  than  they  themselves  were  aware 
of.    Darker  days  were  yet  to  come,  when  the  "  burdens  of  Empire  " 
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■were  denouncod  on  many  Bides,  but  the  seed  bore  fruit  which, 
though  it  languished  for  a  time,  never  altogether  withered. 

To  realise  the  general  politioal  outlook  of  the  speakers  at  this 
banquet  we  must  remember  that  it  was  still  necessary  for  a  United 
Btatea  Minister  to  remind  his  British  audience  that  "although 
there  may  be  considerable  evidences  of  nnkindneea  (in  the  United 
States)  towards  the  "Mother  Country,"  yet  there  still  existed  "  a 
fixed  and  determined  love  and  adoration  "  for  her  in  the  hearts  of 
sober  and  reflecting  Americans  !  Mr.  Eeverdy  Johnson  added  that 
although  the  United  States  was  "not  now  the  owner  of  Colonies," 
there  was  nothing  in  her  Constitution  to  prevent  her  becoming  so, 
either  by  conquest  or  by  treaty,  and  he  hinted  that  in  time  to  come 
some  of  the  British  Colonies  even  might,  with  mutual  consent,  pass 
under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  find  a  government  as  free  and 
liberal  as  under  the  Union  Jack.  While  the  first  part  of  his  speech 
induces  the  belief  that  Mr.  Johnson  was  aa  much  in  advance  of  his 
average  contemporaries  as  the  far-sighted  gentlemen  who  founded 
the  Colonial  Society,  the  last  (with  its  obvious  reference  to  what 
another  speaker,  oblivious  of  the  then  new  title  of  "Dominion," 
called  "Our  North  American  Colonies")  is  an  illustration  of  how 
time  changes  and  yet  brings  all  things  to  pass.  Alter  the  date  to 
1906  and  we  at  once  think  not  of  Canada  but  of  the  Caribbean. 

The  speeches  at  this  banquet  are  of  singular  interest  to-day. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  reminiscence  of  the  "Colonial  Department "  (in 
which  he  had  worked  thirty  years  before),  the  very  atmosphere  of 
which  was  pervaded  by  the  disembodied  spirit  of  "  Mr.  Mother 
Country  "  ;  Sir  George  Cartier's  brave  attempt  to  explain  Canadian 
nationalism  without  wounding  the  susceptibilities  of  prejudiced 
Britons,  and  his  chaUenge  to  the  United  States  as  to  the  freedom 
of  Canada  under  representative  rather  than  democratic  institutions; 
the  reminder  by  Mr,  Childers  that  aea-power  and  the  Colonies  are 
intimately  connected  (" '  Ships,  Colonies,  and  Commerce '  is  a 
famous  old  toast  in  our  country  ")  and  that  the  sea  is  the  connecting 
link  and  not  a  barrier  between  the  sons  of  a  sea-going  race — all 
these  long- forgotten  speeches,  these  syllables  which  rang  on  the  ear 
and  provoked  applause,  hut  are  now  dead  and  cold  aa  the  lips  that 
spoke  them,  well  repay  the  attention  of  the  historical  student  who 
cares  to  trace  the  great  dynamic  forces  of  the  century  to  their 
mustard- seed  origin. 

I  like  to  think  that  this  dinner  and  the  many  meetings  that 
followed  it  have  helped  to  make  history.  It  ia  certain  that  many 
of  the  thoughts  and  ideaa  expressed  (half  uncertainly)   at  such 
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have  crystallised  and  developed,  and  may  be  foimd  to-day 
in  ths  shape  of  a  national  policy  or  a  great  Imperial  movement. 
The  httle  society  formed  under  auch  happy  auspices  was  allowed  a 
tew  months  later  to  aaaume  the  prefix  Royal,  and  for  convenience 
Bake,  altered  its  name  to  The  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  It  was  not 
the  first  attempt  in  this  direction.  A  little  Colonial  society,  which 
lived  only  five  years,  was  founded  as  early  as  1887,  and  in  1855  an 
Australian  association  was  formed  which,  after  an  existence  of 
tven  years,  left  hardly  a  trace,  save  some  books  and  documents, 
;hich  were  later  handed  over  to  the  Colonial  Institute,  In  the 
irly  days  of  its  existence  the  Institute  was  obliged,  for  iinaocial 
iasons,  to  leave  the  original  Pall  Mall  quarters  for  a  bumble  office 
■er  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  but  after  1H69  it  had  found  its  legs.  In 
1878  the  President  was  the  present  King,  then  Prince  oE  Wales, 
and  in  1882  a  Eoyal  charter  was  granted.  To-day  it  has  a  building 
which  cost  £20,000  and  a  freehold  site  to  the  tune  of  £30,000  fully 
paid  for. 

The  initial  idea  of  the  foundation  was  to  provide  a  centre  for  the 
scattered  possessions  of  the  British  Crown,  and  India  was  included 
with  the  Colonies.  A  place  of  meeting  for  all  over-aea  Britons  and 
others  interested  in  the  Empire  Peyond  the  Seas,  a  reading-room, 
library,  and  museum  devoted  to  Indian  and  Colonial  subjects  -  ihese 
were  the  main  features  of  the  scheme.  The  reading  of  papers  and 
disGuasions  on  Colonial  and  Indian  subjects  {specially  avoiding  any- 
thing tending  towards  party  politics),  and  the  undertaking  of 
scientific,  literary,  or  statistical  investigation  were  expansions  o( 
the  main  idea.  Briefly,  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute  was  to  lake 
the  place  in  the  Colonial  and  Indian  field  that  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical and  RoyaJ  Societies  hold  in  geography  and  science. 

It  must  he  said  at  once  that  these  rather  too  comprehensive  aims 
have  not  all  been  realised.  The  inclusion  of  the  Indian  Empire 
with  the  Colonies  is  open  to  obvious  objections.  Some  subsidiary 
portions  of  this  field  are  covered  by  the  Asiatic  Society  and  the  East 
India  Association,  but  India  still  lacks  a  representative  institution 
in  London  worthy  of  her  place  in  the  Empire  and  the  varied 
problems  she  presents.  The  Imperial  Institute  has  a  so-called 
mnBeum,  but  the  Colonial  Institute  Museum  has  never  materialised, 
although  serious  efforts  have  been  made,  in  which  the  name  of  Dr. 
Forbes  Watson,  who  actually  spent  some  £6,000  out  of  a  modest 
private  fortune,  should  not  be  forgotten.  Nor  have  the  funds  of  the 
Imtitute  made  possible  the  scientific  or  other  investigations  which 
were  projected  by  its  founders. 
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The  Colonial  Institute  today  is  Diore  of  a  social  ami  Gducational 
influence  than  anytLing  else,  but  in  thia  direction  its  work  is 
extremely  important  and  useful.  It  posaeBaes  a  library  quite 
unique  in  ita  way  and  admirably  orijaiiised  for  the  purpoaea  of 
the  students  of  Colonial  affaire.  In  1873  there  were  only  300 
volumes ;  to-day  there  are  70,000,  covering  every  possible,  field  of 
interest  or  research  in  the  Colonies  and  brought  up  to  date  in 
admirable  catalogues.  The  lustltnte  is  prepared  to  answer  the 
queries  of  members  on  all  subjects  of  Colonial  interest,  not  is  it 
niggardly  in  this  respect  to  outsiders.  Foreigners  or  Americana 
can  be  seen  in  the  reading-rooms  engaged  on  research,  and  many 
important  works  could  hai-djy  have  been  completed  without  the 
facilities  thus  offered.  The  reading-rooms  also  supply  files  of  all 
the  leading  Colonial  papers,  and  these  are  sent  to  the  British 
Museum,  which,  without  this  provision,  would  be  deprived  of  an 
important  aid  to  the  historical  and  political  students.  The  British 
Museum  itself  has  a  Colonial  and  an  Indian  section,  but  for  obvious 
reasons  the  Institute  library  is  far  easier  of  access,  and  is  much 
mora  complete  and  up  to  date,  including  not  only  English  and 
American  books  on  Colonial  topics,  but  French  and  German  works 
and  those  printed  in  the  Colonies,  as  well  as  Blue-books,  Gazetiies, 
proceedings  of  societies,  review  and  magazine  artiolen,  and  Colonial 
directories  and  handbooks.  In  fact,  this  remarkable  library  is  a 
triumph  of  completeness,  and  deserves  a  wider  fame  tban  its  quiet, 
unostentatious  work  has  as  yet  commanded.  It  is  one  of  the  faults 
of  onr  educational  system  that  few  men  have  learnt  how  to  use  a 
library,  the  admirable  object-lessons  in  this  subject  given  in  the 
United  States  being  almost  an  unknown  quantity  of  our  pedagogues- 
Were  this  not  the  case  this  library  would  be  move  appreciated  by 
our  home  people,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  politicians  and 
writers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lucubrating  on  Colonial  topics 
would  take  advantage  of  the  facilities  offered  to  gain  a  deeper 
insight  into  their  subject. 

The  meetings  held  at  intervals  during  the  year,  when  very 
interesting  papers  are  sometimes  read,  do  not  command  such  in- 
fluential audiences  as  their  importance  would  warrant,  but  each 
paper,  reprinted  in  the  monthly  journal,  reaches  a  far  wider 
audience  than  that  gathered  in  the  room,  and  of  recent  times  good 
reports  of  these  meetings  have  appeared  in  the  Press  and  have 
sometimes  given  rise  topubhc  discussions.  The  influence  e^^ercised 
in  this  way  is  far-reaching  and  growing. 

Since  (he  Jubilee  year  it  has  been  qaite  a  fashionable  occupation 
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to  entertain  some  of  the  Coloniala  who  are  "borne"  for  a  time, 
and  good  work  has  been  done  by  Ibo  Victoria  League  and  blher 
bodies,  but  tbe  Colonial  Institute  provider  something  far  more 
useful  than  Epasmodic  hospitality.  All  day  and  every  day  its  doors 
are  open,  and  the  Colonial,  who  by  the  payment  of  a  very  small 
anbacription  ia  free  to  enter,  finds  apart  from  the  reading-room,  the 
comforts  of  a  club  and  a  sympathetic  greeting,  if  he  wishes  to  make 
himself  known.  He  cannot  get  drinks  or  food,  except  afternoon 
tea,  but  the  absence  of  this  convenience  is  perhaps  compensated  for 
by  the  welcome  absence  of  all  ceremony.  The  number  of  Fellows 
of  the  Institute,  resident  and  non-resident,  ia  over  4,600,  and 
reached  the  high -water  mark  in  Coronation  year,  when  many 
Colonials  joined  temporarily  while  on  a  visit  home.  The  member- 
ship ought  to  be  much  larger,  and  undoubtedly  would  bo  if  the 
nature  of  the  Institute  were  only  better  known. 

There  is  a  general  feeling  among  all  thoughtful  men  that  this  is  a 
most  critical  period  in  our  Imperial  development,  and  a  tendency  is 
noticeable,  especially  among  some  of  odr  younger  men  who  do  not 
remember  an  earlier  and  darker  period,  to  take  a  somewhat  pessi- 
mistic view  of  the  future.  The  great  ideal  of  Imperial  unity  seems 
to  be  regarded  as  Utopian  and  impossible,  and  yet  it  ia  surely  more 
nearly  in  sight  now  than  in  the  years  which  saw  the  birth  of  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute.  Lord  Milner,  in  bis  splendid  confessions 
of  faith  at  Wolverhampton  and  Menchester,  has  given  ua  thedeliai- 
tion  of  a  aanc  and  thoughtful  Imperialism,  and,  moreover,  has 
fhown  ua  that  all  who  profeas  to  bold  the  creed  should  not  he  content 
with  a  laiises-faiie  attitude,  but  should  look  round  for  opportunities 
of  forging  new  links  and  strengthening  old  ones  to  hind  the  scattered 
States  of  the  Empire  together. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  animated  the  little  hand  whore  first 
meeting  has  been  described,  and  in  the  far  from  ostentatious 
building  in  Nortbumbeiland  Avenue,  which  is  now  the  visible 
embodiment  of  their  dream,  we  find  a  genuine  step  in  the  right 
direction — a  piece  of  constructive  statefmanship,  a  solid  brick  in  the 
fabric  of  Empire.  The  posBibilities  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute 
are  by  no  means  realised,  nor  has  it  nearly  reached  tbe  limits  of 
0  usefulness. 

Archirald  R.  Colquhoun. 


RHODESIA   AND   ITS   RESOURCES. 


An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  at  the  Wbitclmll  Rooms,  Hotel 
Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  January  29,  1907,  when  a  Paper  waa  read 
by  Mr.  Edward  H.  Miller  on  "  Rhodesia  and  its  Resources."  The 
Right  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Miller  returned  only  about  Bis 
months  ago  from  Rhodesia,  where  he  spent  ten  years— ten  streuu- 
ous  years  during  which  he  had  many  opportunities  of  making  him- 
aelf  acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  people.  When  Mr.  Miller 
first  wont  out  the  railway  only  extended  a  little  beyond  Mafeking, 
and  he  showed  his  energy  and  pluck  by  tramping  the  rest  of  the 
journey  to  Bulawajo,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  on  foot.  He  had 
occupied  many  positions  of  more  or  less  importance  in  Rhodesia, 
journalistic,  secretarial  and  otherwise,  and  he  had  wielded  not  only 
the  pen  but  the  sword,  for  he  no  sooner  got  out  than  be  took  part 
in  the  measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  in  Matabele- 
land,  and  he  also  took  part  in  the  recent  war  as  a  member  of  the 
Southern  Rhodesian  Field  Force. 

Mr.  E.  H.  MiLLEit  then  read  his  Paper. 

Let  me  first  frankly  admit  that  I  have  no  scientilic  or  technical 
knowledge  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  remarks  I  am  about  to  make, 
neither  do  I  wish  to  pose  as  an  expert  on  the  mining  or  agricultural 
industries ;  my  only  qualification,  or  excuse,  being  a  lengthy 
residence  in  Rhodesia,  where  [  occupied  positions  which  brought 
me  into  personal  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  community, 
enabling  me  to  assimilate  a  certain  amount  of  general  knowledge. 

It  should  nob  be  necessary  for  me  to  mention  the  geographical 
position  Rhodesia  occupies  in  Africa,  but  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me 
should  I  mention  a  few  facts  which  you  may  think  superfluous.  I 
received  the  encouragement  so  to  do  at  your  last  meeting,  when 
several  speakers  emphasised  the  fact  that,  generally  speaking,  the 
people  at  home  still  had  hut  vague  ideas  of  the  constituent  parts  of 
our  great  Empire. 

The  area  of  Rhodesia  is  about  750,000  square  miles,  or,  roughly 
speaking,  thirteen  times  as  large  as  England  and  Wales.  Of  this 
vast  tract  Matabeleland  occupies  70,M^d  and  Mashonaland  72,995 
sguare  miles,  less  than  one-tenth  each.   The  two  provinces  mentioned 
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are  known  as  Soubheru  Rhodosia,  and  are  divided  from  Northern 
Bhodesia  bj  that  great  natural  barrier,  the  Zambesi  river. 

The  whole  couotry  is  on  tlie  great  central  plateau  of  Atrioa 
which  stands  from  3,000  to  G.OOO  feet  above  aea  level. 

The  climatic  conditions  vary  considerably,  as  will  be  readily 
iioderytood  ;  there  are,  however,  only  two  well-defined  seasons — viz. 
summer  and  winter,  generally  known  as  the  wet  and  the  dry  seasons. 
The  figiU'es  I  have  to  give  cover  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  convey 
the  idea  in  the  most  concise  manner. 

The  wet  season — say  October  to  March — averaged  G  months  and 
5  days,  with  a2'19  inches  of  rain— rain  falling  on  62  days.  The 
dry  season,  6  months  and  2^  days,  with  1'12  inches  of  rain  and  S) 
rainy  days.  These  figures  refer  to  Matabeleland,  the  rainfall  in 
Masbonaland  being  about  0  inches  more,  the  division  about  the  same. 

Owing  to  the  altitude  the  heat  is  rarely  oppressive,  and  as  the 
period  of  greatest  heat  synchronises  with  the  wet  season,  it  loses 
much  of  its  terror,  while  at  this  time  cool  easterly  winds  prevail. 
I  have  never  known  the  thermometer  to  rise  above  92  for  more 
than  a  few  consecutive  days. 

The  mean  maximum  temperature  for  a  large  portion  of  Southern 
is  79'5,  with  a  minimum  of  fl5,  while  the  highest 
rage  9G  in  October  and  November  and  the  lowest 
8»  in  June  and  July.  Generally  speaking  the  climate  is  superb, 
except  in  the  low-lying  valleys  to  the  east. 

The  progressive  development  of  the  country  cannot  he  said  to 
date  from  the  occupation  in  1890,  So  varied  and  numerous  were 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  pioneer  that  wo  must  allow  a  few  years' 
grace,  and  not  fail  to  remember  that,  without  undue  esaggeraticn, 
his  afflictions  were  equal  to  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  culminating 
in  the  Boer  War. 

At  the  present  date  there  are  only  1,500  miles  of  railway  vrithin 
this  vast  area,  or  one  mile  of  Une  to  every  500  square  miles.  To 
realise  what  this  means  let  us  imagine  the  position  of  England  and 
Wales  with  a  line  from  London  to  Bournemouth  or  London  to 
Birmingham.  I  must  refer  to  the  question  of  railways  again  when 
dealing  with  produce. 

I  hardly  know  it  the  mineral  or  agricultural  resources  should 
receive  first  attention.  It  is  certain  that  but  for  the  mines  we 
should  not  have  had  our  present  railway  system  for  many  years  to 
come.  For  the  same  reason  the  country  would  not  have  received 
the  attention  of  capitalists — a  by  no  means  unmixed  blessing,  bat 
very  necessary.     Aa  the  strong  should  give  way  to  the  weaker,  I 
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will  deal  with  agriculture  iirst.  But  first  let  me  premise  with 
ever;  confidence  that  the  country  ha-s  nob  yet  been  systematically 
or  scientifically  prospected  for  minerals,  neither  have  its  agricultural 
possibilities  been  thoroughly  esploited. 

Although  only  a  percentage  of  tbe  surface  of  Ehodesia  offers  the 
essential  conditions  for  agriculture,  the  amount  of  land  suitable  for  , 
profitable  cultivation  is  sufficient   to   make  Rhodesia  the  lai^sl 
supplier   of    agricultural   produce   of    any    of  iLe    South   Afiriean 
Colonies. 

The  main  crop  throughout  Southern  Ehodesia  is  undoubtedly 
maiae  or  mealies.  The  natives  have  planted  mealies  tor  years,  ajid 
have  obtained  fair  results  despite  the  most  primitive  methods. 

Wonderful  advances  have  been  made  of  recent  years,  certain 
varietieB  have  been  well  established,  and  tbe  various  recjuirements 
of  the  different  varieties  are  better  understood.  Yet  even  now  I 
find  an  official  of  the  Agricultural  Department  writing  in  October 
last  that  "we  have  no  record  of  carefully  conducted  experiments, 
and  as  a  result  are  largely  working  in  the  dark." 

I  should  statOj  before  proceeding  further,  that  experiments 
conducted  in  other  countries  are  most  unreliable,  and  frequently 
mislead  the  Bhodesian  settler,  who  is  unable  to  make  full  allowance 
for  difference  in  soil,  rainfall,  altitude,  wind.  &c. 

The  mealie  crop,  and  the  cost  of  production  of  tbe  same,  have 
been  the  cause  of  much  controversy. 

A  poor  crop  consists  of  four  sacks  per  acre — with  average  luck 
it  should  be  eigbt.  In  the  Mazoe  district  ten  Backs  are  considered 
a  good  average  crop,  while  under  particularly  favourable  conditions 
twenty  have  been  obtained.  The  cost  of  production  on  the  basis  of 
ten  sacks  per  acre,  including  interest  on  all  machinery  and  live 
stock  employed,  is  given  in  minute  detail  by  Mr.  Sketchley,  of 
Mazoe,  at  2^.  Sd.  per  sack.  The  retail  price  is  from  15s.  to  223. 
per  sack ;  but  the  serious  item  of  ti-ansport  baa  to  be  dealt  with 
before  considering  protitB.  The  principal  deterrents  to  a  good  crop 
are  rust  and  locusts.  The  standard  varieties  can  now  be  described 
as  fairly  rust-resistant,  while  some  are  quite  free.  The  locust 
plague  is  by  no  means  as  bad  aa  it  was,  and  with  more  country 
occupied  and  further  facilities  for  co-operative  attack  could  be 
efTeetually  dealt  with. 

I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  Rhodesia  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  Australia  and  America  in  the  grain  market,  but  it  is 
certain  that  ere  long  she  will  be  able  to  supply  not  only  her  own 
wants,  but  those  of  the  neighbouring  states. 
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Among  other  crops  may  be  mentioned  Mabele,  N'yauti,  Rapoko, 
'  Munga,  and  vaxiouB  millets.  Munga  has  the  advantage  of  being 
inunune  to  the  attai^ka  of  locusts  ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  favourite 
crop,  either  with  the  Amandebele  or  the  Mashuna. 

Wheat  and  oats  are  grown  with  good  results,  but  are  affected  by 
rust ;  "it  is  doubtful,  therefore,  if  Ehodeeia  will  ever  be  a  great 
wheat-gtowiug  country,  hut  the  local  demand  could  he  easily  met. 
At  present  large  quantities  are  imported  from  the  Cape. 

Ithodesian  hay  is  already  well  known  as  far  south  as  Kimberley ; 
there  was  a  plentiful  supply  last  year  of  a  good  quality,  which 
realised  £3  per  ton. 

Market  gardening. —This  work  receives  some  atteotion  from 
Indians  and  Chinese  in  the  vicinity  of  towns  and  villagea,  but  few 
Europeans  do  more  than  cater  for  their  own  immediate  supplies. 
The  profits,  if  any,  are  ridiculously  small,  allbough  the  middle-man 
reaps  a  rich  harvest.  The  local  demand  is  natarally  limited,  and 
cost  of  prodciction  and  transport  prevents  any  attempt  to  compete  in 
other  markets.  Tomatoes  can  be  grown  everywhere  with  astound- 
ing results,  while  in  some  districts,  particularly  in  Mashonalandj 
potatoes  can  be  grown  without  irrigation. 

There  are  still  many  ways  in  which  the  land  may  be  made  to 
increase  in  value,  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  tobucco,  castor-oil  plant, 
rubber,  coffee,  ramie,  rice  and  ground-nuts — to  mention  but  a  few. 
Many  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  obtain  a  cotton 
crop  failed,  owing  to  lack  of  practical  experience  either  of  cotton- 
growing  or  of  the  country.  Cotton  may  he  found  growing  wild. 
An  early  frost  is,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  chance  of  failure, 
and  if  the  seed  is  planted  sufficiently  early  there  is  ample  time  for 
the  plants  to  arrive  at  maturity  and  the  crop  to  be  gathered  before 
the  first  frost  is  due.  I  have  grown  a  small  experimental  patch  for 
three  years  which  has  not  yet  been  touched  by  frost.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  discuss  the  economic  side  of  the  question,  but  I  believe 
the  railway  rates  are  of  greater  importance  to  this  industry  than 
the  coat  of  machinery  or  the  procurement  of  labour. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  that  in  almost  every  part  of  Rhodesia 
tobacco  can  be  grown  with  most  excellent  results:  not  only  the 
coarse,  dark  leaf,  generally  known  as  Boer  tobacco,  but  the  finest 
light  qualities,  even  those  suitable  for  cigar  wrappers. 

The  Government  have  given  considerable  assistance  to  tohacco 
growers  in  many  ways,  and  every  season  the  crops  are  larger  and  of 
higher  grade. 

Considerable  improvement  can  still  be  made,  as  the  majority  of 
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tobacco  growers  are  but  novices.  The  best  men  will  make  mistakes 
lor  a  year  or  two,  but,  as  theGovernmeniespert  remarks,  "  themaai 
who  makes  the  same  mistake  three  years  iu  succession  should  take 
on  a  wood-cutting  contract."  The  Rhodesian  Tobacco  Warehouse 
has  proved  an  unqualified  success,  and  enables  the  smallei^t  grower 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  return  on  his  crop. 

The  castor-oil  plant  is  one  of  the  Bhodeeian  weeds.  Little  has 
been  done  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  this  plant  by  culture,  bat  a 
syndicate  has  been  formed  for  this  purpose,  and  an  extraction  plant 
is  to  be  sent  out.  There  is  a  large  market  for  the  oil  in  a  rough 
state  as  a  lubricant. 

Kamie  can  be  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  country  with  little  atten- 
tion, and  as  the  fibre  is  now  used  extensively  in  the  manufacture  of 
incandescent  gas  mantles,  canvas,  tapestry,  ic,  its  commercial  value 
has  increased. 

Ground-nuts  are  grown  extensively  by  the  natives  in  all  districts  ; 
the  oil  is  extracted  in  a  rough  and  ready  manner;  but  on  one  of 
the  Jesuit  Mission  farms  machinery  has  been  erected  for  this 
purpose. 

Rubber,  coffee,  and  rice  I  will  mention  when  dealing  with 
Northern  Rhodesia,  although  I  must  not  omit  to  state  that  a  good 
deal  of  rice  has  been  grown  in  Hashonaland,  both  with  and  without 
irrigation. 

Fruit  cMiiiwc.^There  are  few  farmers  without  a  small  orchard, 
while  some  have  extensive  areas  covered  with  fruit  trees  of  every 


Apples,  peaches,  figs,  plums,  pine-apples,  bananas,  and  many 
varieties  of  sub-tropical  fruits  well  repay  attention,  but  citrus 
culture  proves  particularly  attractive.  Experiments  are  still  being 
made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  varieties  will  be  of  the 
greatest  commercial  value.  Oranges  are  generally  grafted  on  a 
rough  lemon  stock,  and  are  thus  rendered  comparatively  immune 
to  mal-di-gomma,  which  is  found  in  all  parts  of  South  Africa, 
Fruit-drying  has  not  been  neglected,  as  the  difficulties  attached  to 
the  transportation  of  fresh  fruit  are  still  very  considerable. 

While  MashonaJand  is  better  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  farm 
produce  and  fruit,  Matabeleland  is  par  excelleiice  a  cattle  country. 
It  is  peculiarly  rich  in  suitable  indigenous  grasses,  the  study  of 
which  will  do  much  to  increase  the  already  large  tracts  of  pasture 
land.  During  the  reign  of  Lohengula  the  country  has  been 
described  as  black  with  cattle.  Rinderpest,  however,  created  fear- 
ful havoc  among  native  herds,  the  loss  from  this  scourge  being 
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estimated  as  bigli  as  90  per  cent.  Before  the  country  could  be 
properly  restocked,  lung-sielcneBS  and  "  red-water,"  or  African 
coast  fever,  appeared.  The  efforts  made  in  the  first  instance  to 
check  the  spread  of  this  highly  contagious  disease  were  feeble,  and 
wholly  ineffeetnal. 

It  ia  only  during  the  last  few  years,  since  the  reorganisation  of 
the  Agricnltural  Department,  that  African  coast  fever  has  been 
checked.  At  present  there  is  every  probability  of  its  being  efi'ec- 
tually  stamped  out.  The  last  returns  show  that  in  ten  districts  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  there  was  not  a  single  fresh  outbreak,  while  t;he 
deaths  from  existing  outbreaks  all  occurred  in  one  district,  and 
numbsred  fifteen,  as  against  forty-two  for  the  corresponding  month 
of  the  previous  year. 

During  last  year  four  agricultural  shows  were  held  in  Southern 
Khodesia,  and  the  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs  exhibited  at  the 
different  centres  prove  my  contention  that  the  future  of  Rhodesia 
as  a  stock-farming  country  can.hardly  be  exaggerated. 

Although  large  districts  are  well  suited  for  horse-breeding,  we 
have  yet  to  wait  for  a  sure  remedy  for,  or  a  preventive  of,  horse 
sickness  before  any  encouragement  can  be  given  to  this  class  of 
business.  The  same  remark  does  not,  however,  apply  to  either 
donkeys  or  mules.  The  former'enjoy  immunity  against  horse  sick- 
ness, while  mules  may  be  successfully  inoculated,  thanks  to  the 
recent  discovery  of  Dr.  Theiler. 

I  must  not  omit  reference  to  the'possibilities  of  ostrich  farming. 
These  birds  are  to  be  found  in  small  numbers  running  wild,  and 
thrive  exceedingly  well.  Several  (farmers  have  obtained  birds  from 
the  Cape,  with  satisfactory  results.  The  principal  drawback,  in 
this  and  in  all  cases  where  live  slock  is  running,  is  the  large  initial 
expenditure  on  good  strong  fencing. 

Gold-mining  cannot  be  said  to  have  commenced  in  Rhodesia — 
that  is,  as  far  as  this  generation  is  concerned — until  18D1.  It  was 
already  well  known  that  there, wore  considerable  ancient  ormedifpval 
workings  throughout  the  land,  but  I  cannot  enter  into  this  ijuestion 
this  evening. 

The  first  rough  survey  led  to  the  belief  that  there  existed  payable 
gold-bearing  reefs  in  the  Victoria,  Manica,  Hartley,  Belingwe, 
Mazoe  and  Lomaganda  districts,  and  about  1,S00  indifiduals 
were  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  the  industry  at  this  time.  Pro- 
gress was  encouraging  until  1893,  when  the  Matabele  War  put  a 
stop  to  prospecting  and  development  work.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  work  was  recommenced,  and_the  Gwanda  district  opened 
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up.     Many  companies  were  formed,  and  one  is  almost  afraid  to 
compute  the  total  capital  subscribed. 

The  same  difficulties  wbioh  beset  the  path  of  the  farmer  proved 
obetaclea  to  the  miner,  and  during  the  first  seven  years— that  is,  up 
to  August  1898 — the  total  amount  of  gold  declared  was  only  6,632 
ounces.  The  tide  then  turned,  and  in  1899  the  output  for  January 
was  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  seven  years  just  mentioned.  The 
strain  had,  however,  been  too  great,  and  a  large  number  of  the 
mining  companies  bad  to  be  reconstructed,  or  absorbed,  or  to  cease 
to  exist.  The  British  pnblic,  soured  by  losses,  roundly  denounced 
everything  Ebodesian ;  they  had  expected,  not  perhaps  without 
some  encouragement,  that  the  gold  industry  would  develop  in  the 
same  marvellous  manner  as  that  of  the  Transvaal,  and  were 
naturally  disappointed. 

Despite  want  of  support,  adverse  criticism,  and  innumerable 
and  exasperating  local  difficulties,  the  output  steadily  increased. 
6,000  ounces  per  month  became  10,000,  which  was  shortly  increased 
to  15,000;  to  be  brief,  the  total  for  last  month  was  over  48,000 
ounces,  while  the  grand  total  up  to  December  31, 1906,  is  2,011,462, 
represeotiog  roughly  ^7,800,000. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  output  we  Iiave  298,611  ounces  of  silver, 
1,804  tons  of  lead,  44  tons  of  copper,  beside  other  valuable  minerals, 
such  as  wolframite,  chrome  ore,  Ac. 

The  number  of  small  properties  being  opened  up  is  increasing 
rapidly.  There  are  probably  thousands  of  reefs  which,  though  too 
small  to  be  worked  profitably  by  companies  with  a  large  capital, 
will  take  a  three-  or  five-stamp  battery,  and,  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
bard-working  men,  show  splendid  returns. 

I  have  not  given  the  space  to  this  all-important  industry  which 
it  might  justly  claim;  my  excuse  is  that  I  think  it  sufficiently 
strong  and  healthy  to  speak  for  itself. 

The  latest  output,  that  of  diamonds,  may  at  no  distant  date 
eclipse  the  gold  returns.  The  output  to  date  is  valued  at  about 
£9,500.  The  indications  are  most  favourable  to  the  discovery 
of  a  pipe  similar  to  that  at  Kimberley.  The  stones  to  hand  are  of 
high  quality,  while  the  quantity  of  semi-precioue  stones  found 
of  various  descriptions  is  very  encouraging.  The  claim  of  the 
De  Beers  Company,  under  an  old  agreement,  to  control  the 
diamondiferouB  area  is  at  present  a  matter  awaiting  judicial 
decision. 

Coal  exists  in  Southern  Bhodesia  in  very  large  quantities.  The 
Waokie  coal-field,  212  miles  north-west  of  Bulawayo,  on  the  Cape 
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to  Cairo  line,  has  yielded  807, 5J2  tons  of  excellent  coal,  only 
slightly  less  in  calorific  power  than  the  best  Welsh,  The  Sengwe 
coal  area  is  about  120  miles  from  the  railway,  and  has  therefore 
not  heen  developed.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Tuli  coal- 
fields on  the  southern  border,  Should,  however,  the  hne  from  the 
Gwanda,  be  continued  south,  or  the  Pietersburg  railway  be 
extended  northwards,  this  field  would  be  of  considerable  importance, 

Northern  Khodf.sia. 

[any  writers  have  affirmed  that  North-WeBtern  Ehodesia  is  not 

a  "  white  man's  country."  I  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  esact  defi- 
nition of  this  phraae,  but  will  challenge  its  justice  by  stating  that 
there  is  at  present  in  one  little  corner  an  area  almost  equal  to  that 
of  England  awaiting  the  European  settler — not  bleak  veldt  or 
dismal  swamp,  but  a  well-watered  country  with  a  generous  soil.  I 
refer  to  the  Batoka  plateau,  or  that  portion  situated  between  the 
Zambesi  and  Kafue  rivers.  On  crossing  the  Zambesi  the  country 
rises  rapidly,  and  withiu  fifty  miles  of  the  Falls  the  altitude  is  nearly 
i,000  feet,  and  the  average  altitude  of  the  plateau  ia  4,500  feet.  The 
Cape  to  Cairo  railway  runs  right  through  the  choicest  agricultural 
portion,  while  the  pick  of  the  cattle  country,  the  Maahukulumbwi 
district,  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  line. 

The  climatic  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  prevailing  in  the 
southern  portions  of  Rhodesia.  The  heat  in  the  Zambesi  Valley  is 
not  conducive  to  hard  work,  but  on  the  plateau  it  is  rarely  oppres- 
sive, and  it  is  bat  seldom  the  thermometer  drops  to  freezing  point. 
The  seasons  are  not  so  pronounced,  the  rainfall  being  spread  over  a 
greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  there  is  no  drought. 

The  agricultural  possibilities,  although  well  known,  cannot  bs 
proved  by  startling  statistics,  as  sufficient  work  has  not  been  done. 
The  beat  crops  have  been  mealies,  Jvaffir  corn,  and  general  garden 
produce,  with  wheat  and  oats  in  parts.  Fruit  will  undoubtedly  prove 
succeBstul,  especially  figa,  apples,  and  peaches.  Cotton  is  culti- 
vated by  the  natives  with  good  results,  while  tobacco  is  being 
grown  by  European  settlers  and  will  shortly  become  a  recognised 
industry. 

The  cattle  in  this  portion  of  Rhodesia  is  generally  known  as 
Mashukulumbwi  cattle.  It  is  a  small  but  handsome  breed,  with , 
a  characteristic  formation  of  flesh  on  the  shoulder  somewhat 
similar  to  that  found  in  Malagaysian  cattle.  Cattle  disease  is 
unknown ;    and,    as    the  importation  of  stock   from   the    south  is 


prohibited,  there  is  littlo  chance  of  infection.  There  is  no  fear  of 
taetae-fly,  as  this  is  restricted  to  well-defined  areas  which  are  not 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cattle  country,  neither  do  they 
interfere  with  the  export  of  stock  either  north  or  south. 

The  settler  would  have  to  acquire,  therefore,  native  cattle,  and 
with  due  attention  during  the  winter  should  be  able  to  improve  the 
breed  and  so  considerably  raise  its  commercial  value. 

Crossing  tlie  Kafue  river  we  reach  a  highly  mineralised  area  of 
vast  extent,  which  is  at  presant  the  scene  of  much  activity.  The 
Rhodesia  Copper  Company  has  a  concession  of  640  sfjuare  miles  in 
this  district,  and  has  done  considerable  development.  The  Rhodesia 
Broken  Hill  Mine,  the  property  of  the  Northern  Copper  Company, 
is  at  present  the  terminus  of  the  Cape  to  Cairo  railway,  abont 
850  miles  north  of  the  Victoria  Falls.  Copper,  lead,  and  zinc 
deposits  are  being  laid  bare,  and  as  yet  not  one-tenth  of  the 
country  has  been  properly  explored,  It  is  known,  however, 
that  the  mineralised  area  stretches  as  far  north  as  the  Congo 
Free  State,  and  there  merges  into  the  Katanga  copper  belt  of 
the  Tanganyika  Concessions.  There  is  no  gold  output  as  yet  from 
North-East  Rhodesia,  but  a  battery  was  recently  erected  at  Fort 
Jameson,  so  that  this  province  may  shortly  be  reckoned  among 
gold-producers. 

As  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  the  same  remarks  hold  good 
us  for  the  Batoka  plateau,  and  there  is  a  large  supply  of  intelligent 
and  willing  native  labour. 

In  both  North -Western  and  North-Eastem  Rhodesia  there  is  a 
large  quantity  of  indigenous  rubber  trees  and  creepers,  and  I  say, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  rubber  industry  will  even- 
tually flourish  exceedingly  in  these  provinces,  as  well  as  in  many 
districts  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Seed  has  been  imported  from 
Ceylon  and  South  America,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  determined  which 
will  yield  the  most  favourable  results.  I  believe  certain  species 
belonging  to  the  Euphorbiacem  family'  show  great  promise ;  they 
have  certainly  done  well  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  the  climatic 
conditions  and  natural  features  are  not  so  similar  to  those  of  Brazil 
as  is  the  case  farther  north, 

I  have  already  shown  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  Rhodesia 
is  situated  on  a  high  plateau,  and  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
this  plateau  is  extremely  well  suited  to  European  settlement. 

Ten  years  ago  Southern  Rhodesia  was  considered  a  fever- 
stricken  country  ;  it  can  now  be  justly  described  as  a  health  resort. 
'  HeTea  bmsilieusle  and  Manibol  Glaziovii. 
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With  proper  nourialnnent,  housing,  and  very  ordinary  precantiona 
the  settler  has  little  to  fear,  and  may  regard  with  cheery  optimism 
the  predietiona  of  weli-meaning  friends  as  to  the  shortness  of  hia 
existence.  The  prospector,  however,  searching  every  hill,  vale, 
nook  and  comer  for  his  reef,  sleeping  in  the  open  without  proper 
covering,  and  snbsisting  on  Boer  meal  and  bnlly  beef,  must  not  be 
blamed  too  much  for  his  pessimistic  views  as  regards  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  land. 

The  northern  provinces  are  more  tropical,  and  greater  care  is 
necessary,  although,  as  the  country  is  brought  under  cultivation, 
the  risks  are  minimised. 

Protection  against  mosquito  bites,  and  good  but  temperate 
living,  may  be  considered  sure  preventives. 

Land  Settceseent. 

Having  briefly  sketched  the  possibilities  of  the  laud,  let  me  even 
more  briefly  make  some  notes  as  to  its  development.  Good 
laud  is  obtainable  in  Southern  Rhodesia  from  2s.  Gd.  per  acre,  and 
I  have  seen  well-situated  farms  sold  by  auction  in  Bulawayo  at  Sd. 
and  'Jd.  per  acre,  but  these  must  be  considered  exceptional  cases. 
The  B.S.A.  Company  have  recently  taken  up  the  question  of 
assisted  settlement,  and  are  apparently  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
The  experience  required  for  successful  farming  in  Ehodesia  cannot 
be  acquired  outside  that  territory.  To  render  any  degree  of  success 
possible  within  a  reasonable  time  hmit,  some  welt- organised  scheme, 
ihoroughly  carried  out  in  a  scientific  and  practical  mimuer,  is 
necessary,  such  as,  I  think,  has  now  been  inaugurated.  An  area 
has  been  selected  which  should  prove  particularly  attractive  for 
general  farming,  and  within  this  area  a  central  farm  and  experi- 
mental station  will  he  established.  Farming  is  to  be  carried  on  on 
co-operative  principles,  and  the  settler  will  have  the  opportunity 
10  undergo  a  year's  training  prior  to  taking  up  his  holding.  The 
Company  will  give  assistance  to  provide  lis'e  stock,  implements,  &c., 
payments  for  land  will  he  spread  over  a  number  of  years,  and  the 
produce  wOl  be  bandied  at  the  central  farm  to  the  best  advantage 
of  the  producer. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  much  more  at  present,  as  only  a  prehminary 
report  has  been  made,  in  which  there  is  no  mention  as  to  the  price 
of  the  farms,  although  it  is  stated  that  the  capital  required  by  the 
settler  would  he  i700.  That  amount  does  not  apparently  include 
the  purchase  price  of  the  farm,  but  only  the  first  year's  rent.    In 
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my  opinion,  the  Bcbeme  depende  firstly  on  the  local  manager, 
eecondly  on  the  class  of  settler.  Personally,  I  think  the  young 
men  of  the  other  South  African  Colonies  should  be  freely  canvasBed, 
as  they  might  stand  better  chances  of  success  than  fresh  importa- 
tions from  home.  It  is  only  natural  that  they  have  less  to  leain  or 
unlearn,  are  already  acclimatised,  and,  moreover,  come  from  good 
tested  pioneer  stock.  They  are  well  represented  in  Bhodesia  at 
present,  particularly  Natal,  some  of  the  finest  farms  being  in  the 
hands  of  Natal  men.  To  be  perfectly  just  I  must  admit  that  the 
home-born  farmer  is  also  well  to  the  fore,  bat  he  is  the  pick  of  his 
class.  There  is  a  good  stamp  of  man  in  the  country  now,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  in  its  anxiety  to  prove  the  new  scheme  the 
Company  will  not  over-act  the  part  of  foster-mother,  and  thus  sap 
any  of  the  pioneer  spirit  with  which  the  new  settlers  may  be 
imbued.  Enthusiasm,  pluck,  and  real  British  bulldog  characteristics 
have  already  pulled  our  farmers  through  innumerable  trials  under 
which  more  capable  men,  without  the  above  qualities,  would  pro- 
bably have  succumbed.  Too  much  importance  cannot  be  given  to 
this  point,  tor,  given  the  wrong  men,  the  B.S.A.  Company  may 
speedily  find  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  Irish  landlord,  and 
the  prestige  of  the  country  will  not  have  been  improved. 

Land  settlement  in  Northern  Rhodesia  is  a  very  different  matter ; 
the  would-be  settler  cannot  look  forward  to  anything  but  hard 
work  and  little  return  for  three  or  four  years.  It  is  not  the 
country  for  the  idler  or  the  pauper,  and  the  emigrant  without  a 
small  capital  has  no  chance  of  success. 

In  the  North-West  province  land  is  to  he  obtained  for  from  Sd. 
to  Is.  &d.  per  acre.  Farms  are  only  sold  under  a  beneficial  occupa- 
tion clause,  which  will  prevent  the  land  being  locked  up  by  specu- 
lative companies,  as  was  the  case  in  the  south. 

I  had  intended  speaking  of  the  chance  Southern  Rhodesia  had 
in  the  future  of  competing  in  the  Cape  and  Transvaal  markets  or 
over  seas,  but  space  will  not  permit.  I  must  not,  however,  omit 
some  reference  to  the  supply  of  electrical  power  to  the  Band  con- 
templated by  the  Victoria  Falls  Power  Company.  The  Company 
proposes  to  convert  a  portion  of  that  vast  wasted  natural  force  into 
260,000  electrical  horse-power,  and  convey  the  same  to  the  Trans- 
vaal. The  benefits  derived  by  Rhodesia  would  not  be  very  great 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  about  200  miles  of  transmission  line 
will  run  through  the  country.  This  line  can  be  tapped  en  route, 
and  cheap  power  will  be  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer  and 
miner.     Rhodesians    must  see   that   the   beauty  of    this    grand 
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tttnral  spectacle  be  not  diminished  or  marred  in  any  way.    The 
"  names  of  the  engineers  (or  the  Power  Company  are,  however,  I 
think,  a  perfect  safeguard  in  this  direction. 

In  conclusion  let  me  state  that  I  have  done  my  best  to  repress 
my  enthusiasm,  and  have  not  tried  to  minimieo  the  disadvantages 
of  opening  up  a  new  country.  Rhodesia  is  not  yet  the  most 
precious  gem  of  the  Empire  ;  the  cutting  and  polishing  are  still  in 
progress,  but  there  exists  an  incentive  to  do  this  worli  with  care. 
I  may  say  with  all  reverence  that  the  rouI  of  Rhodesia  Is  in  that 
solitary  but  majestic  grave  in  the  Matopoa.  We  have  set  our- 
selves a  high  standard — namely,  to  reahse  the  dreams  of  our  great 
founder.  He  looked  far  ahead,  and  we  ate  perhaps  anxious  to 
bring  about  too  quickly  the  consummation  of  those  dreams.  We 
are  proud  of  our  heritage,  we  are  British  to  the  core,  and  prouder 
I   still  to  be  called  Bhodesians. 


W  Discussion. 

Sir  Lewis  Michell  considered  they  were  very  much  indebted 
to  Mr.  Miller  for  his  able  and  sympathetic  treatment  o£  a  very 
interesting  subject.  It  was  not  brought  home  to  the  minds  of 
people  as  it  should  be  that  Rhodesia  was  a  country  enjoying  a 
magnificent  climate,  and  that  the  territory  was  thirteen  times  as 
large  as  Great  Britain.  We  ought  to  try  to  realise  the  enormous 
possibilities  of  such  a  territory  in  view  of  our  overcrowded  popula- 
tion. Indeed,  when  we  remembered  the  vast  area  at  the  disposition 
of  the  Empire  generally,  it  ought  to  stimulate  us  to  do  everything 
in  our  power  to  place  settlers  where  they  were  most  wanted.  Mr. 
Miller  had  mentioned  that  there  were  only  1,SOO  miles  of  railway  in 
Rhodesia,  a  country  750,000  .'■quare  miles  in  extent.  He  himself 
would  prefer  to  put  the  fact  in  another  way,  and  instead  of  thinking 
that  the  railways  were  insufficient  for  the  magnitude  of  the  country 
he  would  Uke  to  regard  them  from  the  point  of  view  of  population. 
In  Rhodesia  there  were  now  nearly  '1,000  miles  of  railway,  and  we 
had  a  white  population  of  only  12,000  souls.  In  other  words, 
Rhodesia  had  a  mile  of  railway  for  every  sis  white  inhabitants.  He 
thought  that  in  these  matters  they  should  go  slowly,  and  exercise  a 
certain  amount  of  caution.  At  the  same  time  he  beheved  Rhodesia 
was  going  as  fast  in  railway  progress  as  could  be  expected.  The 
Paper  read  by  Mr.  Miller  was  written  in  a  conservative  and  tem- 
„  gsrate  spirit,  reflecting  the  facts  of  the  country  very  fairly,  and  as 
^|-.<UTeotor  of  the  Chartered  Company  and  knowing  Rhodesia  well, 
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he  felt  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Miller  for  the  trouble  he  had  taken  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Newton,  C.M.G.  (Treasurer  of  Rhodesia),  was  glad 
to  bear  witness  to  the  exeeUent  Paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Miller. 
It  showed  that  Bhodesia  had  tlie  advantage  of  a  splendid  climate^ 
and  further  that  the  country  had  tremendous  possibilities.  There- 
was  already  an  organised  industry,  the  mining  industry,  and  to 
those  who  had  aona  who  were  thinking  of  settling  abroad  he  would 
suggest  the  desirability  of  their  going  oat  there  with  a  capital  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  and  taking  up  some  of  these  small  mining 
properties.  Southern  Rhodesia  was  teeming  with  small  reefs,  and 
some  of  them  weru  being  worked  very  profitably  indeed  by  perhapff- 
one  or  two  men— no[  more,  because  white  labour  ran  away  with 
profits ;  they  had  twenty  to  fifty  or  sixty  Kaffirs  working  on  each, 
kept  a  five-stamp  mill  going  day  and  night,  and  they  earned  hand- 
some profits.  Here  were  very  Encouraging  prospects  opened  out 
to  energetic  young  men.  It  was  not  to  he  denied  that  Rhodesia, 
though  a  very  fine  country  for  the  growth  of  mealies,  tobacco,  and 
the  like,  was  first  and  fo  mo  t  a  attle  country.  It  was  to  cattle 
a  man  who  went  o  t  th  mu  t  looli  for  support.  It  was  no 
exaggeration  to  Eay  that  th  t  me  oE  Lobongula  the  country  waa 
black  with  cattl       nd    n  pi  wl     e  there  was  plenty  of  watsr 

every  hill  was  co  d  th  th  m  Cattle  supplied  the  farmer  with 
meat,  milk,  leath  na  u  and  al  o  all,  power.  When  one 
thought  how  eno  m  n  ly      p  od     t  ttl       f    11  k'nds  were  in 

that  country  he  thought  anjone  h  nt  t  th  m  st  resolve 
to  go  in  for  that  b  an  h  of  fa  m  g  H  m  t  at  j  rate  have 
cattle  either  as  the  mam  factor     f   h      f  g     p      t  ons  or  as 

ancillary  to  tobacco  or  meahes.     ^V  th  d  t       t    k       sing,  and 

more  especially  as  regarded  m  1  b  d  t  ^  7  lever  and 
industrious  veterinary  surgeon  in  the  Transvaal,  Dr.  TheiJer,  had 
been  for  nine  or  ten  years  working  at  the  diecovery  of  an  antidote 
to  the  horse  sickness  that  had  committed  such  ravages  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  Africa.  He  had  now  found  a  aeium  that 
gave  immunity  to  mules.  He  (Mr.  Newton)  did  not  know  how 
long  that  would  last,  but  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
remedy  would  be  permanent,  and  undeniably  it  was  capable  of  much 
further  development  as  regarded  hrjrses.  If  all  the  expectations  on 
this  subject  were  realised  it  waa  obvious,  remembering  the  large 
sums  which  farmers  in  the  Transvaal,  Eechuanaland,  and  Bbodesia 
spent  on  the  renewal  of  their  stock,  that  this  improved  condition  of 
things  must  have  a  very  important  effect  indeed  on  their  economies. 
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Be  suggested  to  anyone  interealeil  in  the  three  Rhodesias  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  excellent  muBenm  at  London  Wall, 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  Aa  Ohairnaan  of  the  North 
Charterland  Exploration  Company,  I  wish  to  say  how  much 
interested  I  have  been  in  Mr.  Miller's  Paper.  It  has  given  us,  I 
think,  a  very  good  idea  indeed  of  the  possibilities  of  the  future  of 
this  great  country.  I  might  mention  that  in  the  territory  with 
which  I  am  connected  we  have  10,000  square  miles  of  the  750,000 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Miller,  a  large  herd  oE  cattle  which  is  quite 
immime  from  disease  and  flourishing  in  every  way,  and  I  agree 
with  the  last  speaker  that  the  raising  of  cattle  will  be  a  most 
important  element  of  success  in  the  future  development  of  the 
country.  In  regard  to  gold  mining  his  Company  had  some  little 
machinery  already  at  work  in  a  mine  called  the  "  Sassare  "  Mine, 
from  which  they  were  expecting  good  results  ere  long.  Of  course 
the  difficulty  in  all  new  countries  was  the  long  time  that  was 
required  for  development;  and  the  large  expenditure  of  capital, 
very  frequently  without  any  immediate  successful  result.  Many  of 
those  present,  no  doubt,  have  been  acting  as  pioneers,  and  up  to 
this  time  they  have  met  with  disappointment ;  hut  I  believe  that 
will  only  bs  for  a  time,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that  this 
wonderful  country  is  going  some  day  to  be  one  of  the  valuable 
gems  of  the  British  Crown. 

Major  A,  St.  Hill  Giubons  differed  from  Mr.  MUler  in  the  view 
that  North-West  Rhodesia  was  not  yet  ripe  for  settlers.  He  himself 
had  visited  this  country  twice  as  explorer,  and  had  travelled  many 
thousands  of  miles  over  it.  At  the  beginning  of  last  year  he  took 
up  land,  and  had  already  started  cotton,  tobacco,  i!cc.  This  he  did 
in  view  not  of  the  present  but  of  the  future  outlook,  for  the  joining 
up  of  the  Lobita  Bay  railway,  already  under  construction,  with 
the  Transcontinental  line  will  give  N.  W.  Rhodesia  an  advantage 
iu  European  markets  over  any  South  African  Colony.  He  thought 
the  country  as  a  whole  was  superior  for  agricaltural  purposes  to 
Southern  Rhodesia,  partly  because  they  had  larger  tracts  of  good 
soil  and  partly  because  ot  the  mush  more  stable  rainfall.  He 
heartily  agreed  that  the  land  settlement  of  the  country  was  the  bed 
rock  of  its  prosperity.  Gold  and  diamonds  and  minerals  were 
useful  stimulants  to  colonisation,  but  on  the  whole  he  preferred 
agricultural  settlers  who  would  make  the  country  their  home  to  the 
hundred  and  one  kinds  of  people  of  all  racss  and  countries  who 
were  attracted  by  gold,  people  who  went  out  to  make  what  they 
could  and  then  left  the  country  to  itself. 
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The  Chairman-  (The  Bigbt  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G-l 
remarked  that  one  thing  stood  out  pre-eminently,  which  was  that 
the  more  we  knew  of  Rhodeaia  the  greater  should  be  our  debt  of 
gratitude  to  that  great  statesman,  Mr.  Cecil  Ehodes,  who  by  his 
foresight,  courage,  and  Imperial  spirit  added  to  the  British  Empire 
this  yast  territory.  It  waa  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy^a  large 
portion,  indeed,  had  scarcely  been  explored — but  as  regarded  both 
minerals  and  agriculture  we  knew  that  the  country  had  wonderfal 
possibilities.  He  did  not  himself  think  that  young  men  should  be 
induced  to  go  out  there  with  the  idea  that  they  would  at  once  be 
able  to  earn  a  living.  He  thought,  in  fact,  that  the  lecturer  should 
gi\e  a  little  note  of  warning  on  that  point.  The  young  men  who 
went  out  there  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  capital — he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  how  much — and  if  they  had  a  certain  amonnt  of 
brains  as  well  all  the  better ;  but  they  must  he  prepared  to  work. 
The  country  did  not  want  any  wasters  or  ne'er-do-wells.  It  was 
the  men  who  would  work  with  hands  and  brains  who  would 
sncoeed,  but  they  must,  as  he  bad  said,  have  a  certain  amount  of 
capital.     It  was  no  use      f    h  y    g  to  his  son  :  "  There  is  a 

hundred  pounds,  my  boy     t    d  bl       j  u  ;  go  to  Rhodesia,  you're 
sore  to  get  on  very  well,'  a  d  tb  n  w    h  his  hands  of  the  matter. 


'  he  had  said     th 
remark  applied  to  other  C  1  n 
who  thought  of  sending  h 
things  in  mind.     He  mov  d     h 
Mr.  MiLLEK  stated  th  t     m 
Bhodesia  if  he  had   a  b  11  t 
to  obtain  a  position,  how  r 

thus  be  able  to  acquire  tl        p 
had  brains  and  muscles  h    w     1 


g  were  required.  The  same 
d  he  would  urge  that  anyone 
lat    e  abroad  should  bear  these 

te  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Miller, 
tb  ut  capital  could  only  go  to 
1:  st  way  was  to  endeavonr 
nd  a  living  wage.  He  would 
that  was  necessary,  and  if  he 
e  to  make  money.    It  was 


farmer. 


who  had  sufhcieut   capital  to    start   at  once    as  a 


FOURTH   ORDINARY   GENERAL   MEETING. 

The  Fourth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  o£  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  'Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  February  12, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Some  Reflections  on  Modern  India  "  waa 
read  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.8,1. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Arapthill,  G.C.S.I.,  G.O.I.E.,  presided. 
The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General   Meeting  were  read 
I  and  confirmed,  and  it  wag  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  la 
I  Fellowa  bad  been  elected,  viz.,  3  Resident  and  12  Non-Eeaident. 


Resident  Fellowa : — 


If.G.,  lH.B„C.M.,Alej:imdef 


Non-EeBident  Fellowa : — 

Wm-E^odgins  Biggar,  S.O.  (Canada),  Charles  C.  Boutrmg  iBritiah  East 
Vriea),  W.  Alvin  Brooks  (Stmthern  Nigeria),  Maurice  Cetaes  [Nsw  Zealand), 
_&lin  W.  GolUU,  M.D.,  L.B.C.P.  and  S.  ISouthent  Nigeria).  J.  Biirtt  Davy, 
fFJj.S.,  F.R.O.S.  [Transvojil).  His  Excellency  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Percy  Oirouard, 
X.C.1S.G.,  D.S.O.  {High  Commiasiimer,  Northern  Nigeria),  Cuthbert  Fether- 
itonhaugh  [Briiisk  Columbia),  Joseph  A.  King  {Britislt  Guiana),  Hon,  Mr. 
Jutliee  F.  H.  Phippen  {Canada),  Richard  Bcott-Aikinson  (BHfisJi  North 
Borneo),  Leo  M.  Wolf  {Transraal). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 

Imapa,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 

r  Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 

Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 

others. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  calling  on  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  I  should 
like  to  refer  in  the  fewest  possible  words  to  the  sad  loss  which  the 
Institute  has  sustained  through  the  death  of  Lord  Goscben.  There 
would  be  no  point  in  my  adding  anything  to  the  general  and  onaui- 
mons  tribute  which  has  been  paid  to  his  memory  by  public  opinion 
throughout  the  country.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  public  life  and  the 
nation  at  large  have  sustained  a  very  serious  loan,  for  there  are  not 
many  men  in  any  one  generation  who  have  the  same  great  ability 
and  force  of  character  as  bad  Lord  Goschen.  It  is  appropriate  to 
mention  that  he  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of  this  Institute 
uid  a  consistent  supporter  of  its  objects,  On  one  of  the  latest 
^JiocaaionB  when  be  spoke  at  a  meeting  of  this  Institute  he  used  these 
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characteristic  words :  "  We  must  not  only  look  at  our  financial 
b&lance- sheets ;  there  are  items  in  the  National  power  that  cannot 
he  counted  in  pounds  sterling — cannot  be  represented  in  millions  oE 
treasure,  hut  which  are  precious  treasure  all  the  same.  They  con- 
sist in  the  attachment  of  our  Colonies,  in  the  determination  of  our 
Colonies  to  assist  us  in  maintaining  the  interests  of  this  United 
Empire."  I  think  those  few  words  expressed  very  concisely  what 
was  the  attitude  of  Lord  Goschen  towards  the  great  Imperial 
questions  of  the  day.  The  Council  of  the  Institute,  at  their 
meeting  this  afternoon,  passed  a  resolution  of  condolence  with  the 
family,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  heartily  endorse  it.  I  have  now 
the  pleasure  of  introducing  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  who,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  is  an  old  friend  of  mine.  "We  met  in  India,  but  his  service 
there  was  a  good  deal  longer  and  more  important  than  mine.  He 
has  served  both  in  the  military  and  civil  branches  of  the  public 
service,  and  his  last  appointment  in  India  was  the  important  one  of 
Resident  in  Mysore.  Now  a  Political  Officer  (and  a  Resident,  as 
you  know,  belongs  to  what  is  called  the  Pohtical  Department  in 
India)  requires  a  combination  of  the  qnalities  of  a  diplomatist  and 
administrator,  and  you  will  recognise  at  once  that  tbe  effective 
combination  of  these  qualities  must  be  very  rare  indeed.  I  will 
only  say  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  Sir  Donald  Robertson, 
notwithstanding  the  many  difficult  circumstances  in  which  his 
duties  necessarily  placed  him,  never  made  an  enemy  during  the 

,  whole  of  the  long  time  he  was  in  India— a  matter  of  something  like 

]  forty  years,  while  I  do  know  for  certain  that  he  made  many  friends. 

1  Few  men,  therefore,  are  better  quaUfied  than  he  is  to  speak  with 

I  authority  on  those  Indian  questions  which  are  steadily  attracting 

more  and  more  interest  and  attention  in  this  country,  and  concern- 

I  ing  which  it  is  so  important  that  wo  should  be  rightly  informed. 

I  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sir  Donald    Robertson,  K.G.H.I.,  then  read 

>  his  Paper  on 

SOME   REFLECTIONS   ON   MODERN   INDIA. 

I  CHOSK  the  title  of  "  Some  Reflections  on  Modern  India  "  because 
I  no  lecturer  can  pretend  to  do  more  than  touch  lightly  upon  a  few 

questions  in  such  a  vast  field  as  that  of  the  Indian  Administration. 
I  It  would  be  almost  as  easy  to  lecture  comprehensively  upon  Europe 

as  to  deal  satisfactorily  at  one  sitting  with  all  the  important  problems 
with  which  we  are  confronted  in  Hindustan.  I  stand  before  you 
an  ex-officia!  of  hirty-eight  years'  service  in  the  military,  civil,  and 
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political  departments,  a  "  sun-dried  bureaucrat,"  if  jou  will,  who, 
having  nothing  but  pleasing  reminiscences  of  India,  uot  unnaturally 
adopts  a  friendly  attitude  towards  the  Government  whose  salt  he 
has  eaten.  I  make  this  admission  at  once  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  mistake  as  to  the  colours  under  which  I  sail. 

There  are  some  truths  about  India  which,  though  quite  elementary, 
cannot  be  too  clearly  reiterated.     It  is  an  enormous  country  with  a 
huge  population,  seven  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
composed  of  discordant  elements,  forming  not  one  nation  but  an 
assortment  of  nations,  speaking  many  languages,  animated  by  irre- 
concilable cnstoms  and  ideas,  and  with  widely  different  traditions. 
Not  to  dwell  upon  the  divergent  views  between  Hindus  and  Moham- 
medans, and  the  determination  of  the  latter  not  to  be  left  behind  in 
the  race  for  existence— of  which  we  have  heard  something  recently 
and  shall  doubtless  soon  hear  more— it  is  difficult  to  imagine  people 
I  living  in  one  country  who  are  more  widely  apart  than  the  Sikhs, 
'  Mabrattas  and  Rajputs  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Bengahs  and 
Madrasie  on  the  other.     I  have  bad  some  recent  experience  of  how 
the  people  of  one  country  in  India  persisted  in  regarding  the  inhabi- 
tants of  contiguous  districts  as  strangers  and  foreigners,    though 
to  the  ordinary  British  observer  there  seemed  to  be  no  material 
I  difference  in  appearance,  characteristics,  religion,  or  even  language. 
I  These  facts  are  of  special  significance  at  the  present  time  when 
I  there  is  much  agitation  and  not  a  little  disaffection  promoted  by  a 
E  small  and  noisy  educated  class,  which  affects  to  speak  as  with  the 
I'Toice  of  all  India.     Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  India  is  in 
the  main  an  agricultural  country  ;  the  bulk  of  the  population  is 
illiterate,  with  no  experience  of  life  beyond  the  confines  of  their 
villages,  being  further  so  ebildlilie  and  ignorant  that  they  can  easily 
be  led  astray  by  designing  agitators.     Of  the  ordinary  villager  it  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  cannot  understand  any  authority 
higher  than  the  District  Officer,  be  appreciates  vaguely  that  there 
are  other  luminaries  who  occasionally  descend  upon  and  ruffle  the 
serenity  of  his  uneventful  existence,  but  of  their  powers  and  share 
in  official  life  he  is  supremely  ignorant. 

These  preliminary  observations  bring  me  to  a  ijuestion  which  a 
public  speaker  cannot  well  ignore  at  the  present  time,  though  it 
seems  unnecessary  to  invest  it  with  any  special  weight  or  urgency. 
I  allude  to  the  Congress  Meeting  at  the  end  of  December  last  in 
Calcutta,  and  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  speech  as  president.  This 
I  gentleman  is  a  veteran  orator,  who  no  doubt  thoroughly  believes 
fin  the  cause  he  advocates;  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  appear  to 
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queatiou  liis  honesty  of  purpose,  but  how  with  bis  long  esperieace 
of  politics  he  can  persuade  himself  that  his  miaaion  and  the  methods 
employed  to  support  it  are  just  and  necessary  it  ia  difficult  to  under- 
stand. His  panacea  for  the  ilia  of  India  is  expressed,  according  to 
the  published  report  of  his  address,  in  the  peroration  as  foUowa  : — 

"  I  say  be  united,  persevere  and  achieve  self-government,  so  that 
the  millions  now  perishing  by  poverty,  famine  and  plague,  and  the 
scores  of  millions  that  are  starving  on  scanty  subsistence  may  be 
saved,  and  India  may  again  occupy  the  proud  position  of  yore 
amongst  the  greatest  and  civihsed  nations  of  the  world." 

The  self-government  here  indicated  is  described  in  an  earlier  part 
of  the  address  as  the  complete  power  and  rights  which  the  Britiah 
electorate  enjoy  over  here.  Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  any 
special  knowledge  of  Indian  aH'airs  to  recognise  that  it  can  hardly  be 
reasonable  to  saddle  the  present  Administration  with  responsibility 
for  the  dreadful  tale  of  mortality  and  suffering  brought  about  by 
visitations  of  plague,  a  mysterions  malady  the  origin  of  which  has 
vexed  the  scientific  mind  for  some  years.  Nor  does  it  appear  to  he 
consistent  with  fair  argument,  even  under  the  temptation  to  say 
what  would  be  palatable  to  the  audience  he  was  addressing,  for  the 
President  to  have  grouped  in  one  category  of  evils,  which  the 
magic  wand  of  self-government  would  remove,  such  matters  as 
general  poverty  under  normal  conditions,  and  famine ;  an  indict- 
ment which,  if  true,  would  brand  the  Government  of  India  as 
gracefully  inefficient  and  indeed  infamous.  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
fortified  his  case  by  extracts  from  the  speeches  of  various  em. 
personages,  such  as  Bright,  Macaulay,  Gladstone,  the  Duke  ol 
Devonshire,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  and  Mr.  Morley, 
ingeniously  brought  hi  at  the  right  time  in  order  to  round  off  his 
periods.  Am  I  too  bold  in  suggesting  that  the  renowned  states- 
men whose  authority  he  so  copiously  involiea  would  be  more  than 
surprised  to  leani  that  detached  portions  of  their  utterances  had 
been  made  to  do  duty  in  support  of  a  cause  which  they  had  never 
advocated  ?  Mr.  Morley,  for  instance,  whom  the  President  often 
quotes  approvingly,  baa  recently  expressed  himself  in  terms  which 
admit  of  no  doubt  as  to  liia  opinion,  as  follows :  "  I  have  said  I  shall 
not  be  taken  to  indicate  for  a  moment  that  I  dream  you  can  trans- 
plant British  institutions  wholesale  into  India.  That  is  a  fantastic 
and  ludicrous  dream."  If  I  may  say  so  without  appearing  dis- 
respectful, the  borrowing  process  adopted  by  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
appears  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  device  for  pushing  the 
sale  of  a  book  by  clipping  a  few  favourable  esptesaions  from  the 
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iriews,  regardless  of  all  that  may  not  be  flattering  or  accom- 
modating. I  do  not  believe  tliat  anyone  who  knows  India,  and 
ia  not  blinded  by  prejudice,  will  agree  with  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji 
as  regards  eitlier  the  desirabUity  or  the  practicability  of  his  scheme, 
whilst  I  am  confideut  that  few  sober  politicians  will  be  found  on 
his  side  in  estimating  the  glowing  results  be  foreshadows  as  likely 
to  fiow  therefrom.  That  there  is  un fortunately  considerable 
poverty  in  India,  though  of  a  di£Fei-ent  degree  to  what  we  hear  of 
in  England,  is  well  known,  but  that  millions  perish  from  famine 
whose  lives  could  be  saved,  and  scores  of  milhons  are  continually 
starving,  can  only  be  described  as  gross  exaggerations.  It  would 
probably  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  judging  by  such  tests  as 
are  available,  and  they  are  fairly  convincing,  the  prosperity  of 
India  ia  steadily  advancing,  and  without  attempting  to  contrast 
the  present  and  the  past  condition  of  the  people  which  would  be 
futile,  seeing  that  there  is  no  definite  starting  point,  it  ia  not  rash 
to  argue  that  if  those  favourable  causes  affect  the  ordinary  life  of 
the  people — and  why  should  they  not  do  so  ? — their  case  does  not 
seem  to  call  for  heroic  measures,  and  affords  no  justification  tor 
Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  gloomy  strictures.  Did  time  permit  I 
should  have  hke  J  to  refer  in  detnil  to  a  Resolution  recorded  by  Lord 
Curzon  in  1902  on  the  Land  Revenue  Policy  of  India,  which  com- 
pletely demolishes  the  theories  then  put  forward,  attempting  to 
fasten  some  responaibihty  on  the  Government  of  India,  if  not 
for  the  occurrence  of  famines,  at  least  for  their  resultant  mortaUtj. 
If  a  failure  of  the  monsoon  occurs  and  blights  agricultural  pro- 
spects, there  is  no  escape  from  scarcity  and  distress  ;  all  that  can  be 
done  is  to  afford  rehef  locally,  and  to  hmit  the  area  affected,  by  the 
application  of  well-considered  remedial  measures.  This  is  of  course 
freely  done.  Several  committees,  composed  of  the  best  men  in 
India,  have  been  assembled  to  consider  and  amend  the  famine  code 
from  time  to  time.  The  last  one  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Antony 
MacDonnell,  and  the  Government  of  India  may  justly  claim  that 
their  famine  policy,  and  the  methods  of  dealing  with  these  dreadful 
visitations,  are  now  as  perfect  as  human  ingenuity  can  make 
them. 

Though  I  disagree  "with  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  proposals,  as 
being  unsuitable  and  unnecessary,  I  recognise  that  the  time  has 
arrived  for  careful  consideration  of  the  claims  made  by  educated 
Indians  that  they  should  receive  a  lai'ger  share  of  executive  ap- 
lointments.      I    specify   executive    advisedly,  because    as   is    well 

lown  they  already  enjoy  many  of  the  upper  and  lower  judicial 
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poats.  Moreover,  they  perform  with  signal  devotion  and  s 
most  of  the  clerical  work  required  by  the  administration.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  inferred  that  they  do  not  at  present  hold  aevend 
important  executive  offices ;  further,  tbe  CivJt'Serviee  is  open  to  any 
Indian  who  passes  the  examination  in  London.  Everyone  must 
sympathise  with  the  desire  of  those  who  have  sufficient  enlighten- 
ment in  India  to  undertake  some  share  in  the  administration  of 
their  country,  but  it  is  essential  that  Government  should  proceed 
with  the  utmost  caution.  They  are  compelled  in  the  first  place  to 
consider  the  interest  of  the  many  inarticulate  millions  who  have 
never  expressed  any  desire  for,  and  might  conceivably  resent,  b, 
change  in  the  direction  of  substituting  Indian  for  European  agency. 
Experiments  in  the  nature  of  leaps  in  the  dark  in  an  eastern 
country,  where  the  people  hang  upon  the  acts  of  the  Government, 
are  apt  to  prove  mischievous.  Moreover,  it  is  above  all  things 
essential  that  we  should  maintain  the  highest  possible  level  of 
elhciency  in  the  administration.  There  are  other  more  important 
qualifications  for  Government  officials  than  the  mere  ability  to 
satisfy  literary  tests,  and  whatever  the  future  may  disclose,  and 
progress  justify,  I  am  merely  stating  what  is  a  well  known  fact 
when  I  assert  that  up  to  the  present  time,  except  in  a  limited 
degree,  the  requisite  capacity  for  successful  administration  is  not 
conspicuous  amongst  those  Indians  whose  claims  are  founded  solely 
upon  the  possession  of  university  distinctions.  I  hope  that  I  shall 
not  be  misunderstood.  I  have  lived  for  years  in  the  closest  and 
most  friendly  intercourse  with  Indiana,  and  should  be  the  last  to 
deny  to  many  of  those  with  whom  I  have  had  social  and  official 
relations  the  possession  of  various  excellent  qualities.  Aptitude  (or 
governing  is  not,  however,  acquired  merely  by  book  learning,  and 
those  now  foremost  in  proclaiming  their  fitness  are,  unfortunately, 
not  of  the  class  who  are  likely  to  prove  themselves  masterful 
officials  and  leaders  of  men,  regardless  of  the  part  of  India  in  which 
they  may  be  employed.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  thoroughly 
unsafe  to  entrust  some  of  them  with  appointments  in  districts 
where  trouble  may  at  any  time  arise,  and  the  population  are  law- 
abiding  citizens  only  so  long  as  they  are  able  to  look  up  to  and 
respect  those  in  authority  over  them.  It  may  be  of  course  and  indeed 
has  been  argued  that  the  Indians  have  not  as  yet  been  given  a  fair 
chance  to  qualify  themselves  for  high  posts.  This  is  not  quite 
correct ;  look,  for  instance,  at  the  statutory  civil  service,  composed 
of  men  recruited  in  India,  whilst  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the 
Government  of  India,  who  must  necessarily  be  in  the  best  poa- 
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ibie  position  to  judge  when  and  how  to  move,  have  taken 
advantage  of  opportunities  gradually  to  increase  the  number  of 
appointments  open  to  Indians.  I  believe,  notwithstanding  the 
very  limited  success  which  the  statutory  civil  service  secured,  the 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found  in  competition  amongst 
carefully  selected  candidates.  This  will  secure  the  elimination  of 
those  who,  though  able  by  cramming  to  pass  almost  any  examina- 
tion, are  otherwise  unfitted  to  assume  responsible  positions  in  the 
blic  service. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Lord  Bipon's  plan  for  local  self- 
ivernment  which  was  launched  twenty  years  ago  woold,  without 
lontinuous  Government  backing  and  support,  have  been  long  ago 
ixtinct,  and  has  so  far  produced  few  men  of  whom  it  can  be 
id  that,  having  graduated  in  what  should  have  been  a  very 
useful  school,  they  are  fit  to  embark  upon  more  extended  responsi- 
bilities. Nor  is  the  outlook  more  promising  when  the  search  for 
those  who  have  developed  capacity  for  administrative  work  is  ex- 
tended to  the  Native  States,  where  talent  and  governing  capacity 
have  a  more  or  less  independent  chance,  unfettered  by  our  hard 
itknd  fast  system,  which  necessarily  damps  initiative,  and  restricts 
ipportunities  for  special  distinction.  I  am  not  here  speaking  of 
'ysore,  one  of  the  principal  States,  where  the  conditions  are  quite 
iptional ;  elsewhere  the  number  of  those  who  have  come  promi- 
nently to  the  front  in  these  Principalities  is  small.  Speaking  generally 
all  that  tbey  have  as  yet  accomplished  is  the  imitation  and  adapta- 
tion of  our  ideas.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  I  do  not  deny 
the  potential  capacity  of  Indians  for  administrative  work,  still  less 
is  it  possible  to  dispute  that  their  ability  is  often  of  a  high  order ; 
.rgument  is  that  a  genius  for  organisation  has  jet  to  be 
created,  which  can  only  develop  slowly,  and  that  though  changes 
are  inevitable  they  must  he  introduced  cautiously. 

As  most  of  yon  know,  India  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes 
into  British  territory  and  Native  States.  The  latter  offer  an 
Interesting  field  for  study  both  as  historical  relics  and  also  as  repre- 
senting indigenous  methods,  even  though  with  an  admixture  of 
Western  ideas.  The  form  of  administration  is  feudal  and  patriarchal, 
with  an  attachment  to  forms  and  ceremonies  which  are  to  be  seen 
nowhere  else  in  the  country.  In  Hindu  States,  where  the  ruler  has 
not  escaped  from  the  thraldom  of  priestly  influence,  the  astrologers 
■tire  paramount.  A  chiefs  life  is  largely  regulated  by  his  horoscope, 
id  wherever  he  goes  or  whatever  he  does  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
beforehand  how  the  omena  are  likely  to  work.    In  one  State  o£ 
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which  I  bad  cbaige  during  b,  minority  we  maintained  a,  BtaJf  of 
Brahmins,  in  various  shrineH  of  repute,  who  were  continually  en- 
gaged in  intercessions  that  tlie  evil  posaibilities  foreshadowed  in  the 
horoscope  forcertaiji  years  of  the  prince's  Ufa  should  be  neutralised. 
Their  services  were  not  rendered  for  nothing,  and  it  was  a  constant 
straggle  for  the  keeper  of  the  state  pursi-strings  to  discover  how 
cheaply  we  could  secure  immunity  from  unpleasant  planetary  con- 
junctious.  So  far  I  am  happy  to  say  the  results  have  been  all  that 
could  be  desired. 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  our  Government  to  preserve  these  chief- 
ships  intact.  In  default  of  natural  heirs  their  rulers  are  allowed 
to  adopt,  our  interest  being  confined  to  securing  for  the  people, 
competent  rulers.  It  would  be  unsuitable  to  have  anything  in 
the  shape  of  constitutional  government  in  a  Native  State,  for  the 
chiefs  are  personally  responsible  to  the  British  Government  for 
efficient  management,  and  ihey  cannot  divide  this  responsibility 
with  their  subjects.  Enlightened  government,  according  to  our 
Western  notions,  is  expensive,  and  though  the  important  States 
have  adopted  naany  of  our  ideas,  in  the  smaller  chiefships  it  would 
be  impossihle  to  afford  the  ameliorations  which  up-to-date  methods 
involve.  The  relations  between  the  rulers  and  their  aubjecta  afford 
scope  for  personal  kindliness,  such  as  the  bestowal  of  individual 
favours,  contributions  towards  marriage  expenses,  or  other  domestic 
ceremonies,  though  they  also  call  for  reciprocal  assistance,  whan, 
for  instance,  the  Rajah  goes  on  a  pilgrimage  and  is  short  of  cash. 
In  Rajput  States  the  Chief  ia  merely  the  first  among  the  brother- 
hood, and  the  aort  of  paternal  authority  he  exercises  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  Oriental  cuatoms,  as  is  also  the  elasticity  which 
relieves  pressure  upon  the  defaulter,  and  renders  it  possible  to 
obtain  special  treatment  by  the  exertion  of  personal  interest. 
Religious  disturbances  are  almost  unknown,  for  the  rigid  neutrality 
to  which  we  very  properly  adhere  in  our  territory  would  be  out 
of  place  and  misunderstood,  the  principal  personages  would  gene- 
rally be  on  one  side  of  the  dispute,  and  this  condition  exerts  a 
steadying  and  pacifying  influence  -wanting  in  British  India,  where 
we  take  upon  ourselves  the  attitude  of  Gallio,  a  tolerance  which 
lasts  until  heads  are  broken.  The  manner,  more  accommodating 
than  ouTH,  in  which  land  revenue  is  levied  in  Native  States,  aooords 
closely  to  the  principle  by  which  all  cultivators  yield  a  certain 
portion  of  the  produce  to  the  governing  authority,  whilst  the 
spectacle,  so  often  seen  in  British  India,  of  a  man  sold  up  for  debt 
by  the  operation  ,of  a  civil  decree  is  rarely  met  with.     What  is 
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possible  in  a  country  genblemau's  estate,  or  the  reEtricted  area  of  a 
Native  State,  in  the  way  of  direct  personal  government  would  be 
impracticable  on  a  larger  scale  with  ua.  I  do  not  fof  a  moment 
suggest  that  the  administration  of  Native  States  is  free  from  defects, 
but  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  regard  them  as  hope- 
lessly out  of  date,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  the  other  side  o£  the 
picture  should  be  examined.  In  contrasting  the  relative  popularity 
of  English  and  Native  administration  it  may  be  admitted  that  our 
ofGcera  find  it  impossible  to  compete  with  natural  rulers,  who  repre- 
sent the  nobility  of  the  land,  in  securing  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  but  at  least  we  in  British  India  can  comfort 'ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  there  is  probably  no  district  under  our  control 
which  would  not  regard  a  transfer  to  native  rule  as  an  intolerable 
hardship. 

Few  people  will  see  again  what  those  who  attended  the  Delhi 
Durbar  of  1903  were  privileged  to  witness  in  (he  display  of  pomp 
and  pageantry,  when  the  retainers  of  almost  every  important  chief 
in  India  passed  in  review.  Gaily  caparisoned  camels,  large  carriages 
drawn  by  elephants,  mounted  warriors  in  maU  armour,  armed  men 
on  stilts,  a  party  of  devil  dancers  with  pantomime  masks,  and  an 
endless  variety  of  gaudily  attired  servants  who  came  along  in  motley 
array.  Before  there  ia  another  Delhi  Durbar,  and  we  all  devoutly 
hope  that  there  may  be  no  necessity  to  hold  one  for  many  yeara  to 
come,  native  chiefs  will  have  realised  that  the  retention  of  these 
remnants  of  mediieval  splendour  are  too  expensive  if  the  claims 
which  modem  administration  makes  upon  their  purses  are  also  to 
be  satisfied,  and  hordes  of  wild  and  fantastic  followers  will  have 
been  replaced  by  mounted  and  foot  soldiers,  dressed,  may  be,  in  the 
soberer  garb  of  our  cast  o£f  uniforms,  who,  though  more  useful 
even  in  diminished  numbers,  will  not  contribute  to  any  spectacular 
show. 

A  matter  of  great  moment  nowadays  is  the  upkeep  by  several 
leading  chiefs  of  cavalry,  infantry,  and  transport  trains,  which  are 
collectively  styled  the  Imperial  Service  Troops.  Some  States  have 
botli  cavalry  and  transport,  some  cavalry  alone,  others  infantry, 
comprising  a  body  of  several  thousand  men,  who  foi-m  part  of  the 
state  force  to  which  they  belong;  well  disciplined,  armed  with 
breech-loaders,  and  worked  up  to  a  high  condition  of  efliciency  under 
the  constant  inspection  of  British  officers.  This  scheme  was  started 
about  twenty  years  ago  as  the  result  of  a  spontaneous  offer  of 
assistance  by  the  chiefs  to  provide  mihtary  assistance  for  the 
British  Government  durhig  campaigns  on   the  frontier,  and  on 
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various  occasions  the  Imperial  Service  Troops  have  co-operated 
successfully  with  our  army.  It  has  never,  I  believe,  been  necessary 
to  formally  requisition  any  of  these  troops  for  field  service,  the 
difficulty  has  rather  been  to  deal  with  the  many  requests  for  their 
employment  by  the  chiefs.  At  one  time  I  remember  that  mOitary 
critics  doubted  the  soundness  of  allowing  Native  States  to  maintain, 
otherwise  than  under  the  immediate  command  of  British  officers, 
bodies  of  troops  entrusted  with  arras  of  precision,  but  not  much 
has  been  heard  of  this  objection  during  recent  years,  and  I  feel  sure 
that  no  one  acquainted  with  native  chiefs,  and  their  deep  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  to  the  British  crown,  has  ever  entertained  the 
smalleat  doubt  that,  should  troublous  limes  ever  come,  we  may 
very  couEdeutly  depend  upon  these  auxiliary  forces  to  render  true 
and  ready  service. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  attitude  of  the  British  Govennnent 
towards  Native  States  are  the  attempts  made  to  provide  a  auitablo 
education  by  means  of  chiefs'  colleges  for  nobles  and  embryo 
rulers.  One  of  the  many  excellent  reforms  inaugurated  by  that 
eminent  statesman.  Lord  Curzon,  during  his  viceroyalty,  was  to 
thoroughly  reorganise  the  arrangements  for  training  this  class. 
His  lordship  was  not  slow  to  recognise  that  it  was  unreasonable 
to  expect  native  rulers  to  play  their  part  in  the  body  politic  (his 
colleagues,  as  he  called  them)  unless  they  were  adequately  instructed 
and  trained,  not  only  from  the  ordinary  literary  standpoint,  but 
also  in  administrative  business.  Four  chiefs'  colleges  had  been  in 
existence  for  many  years,  but  they  were  badly  organised,  and  filled 
very  indifferently  that  place  in  the  educational  system  of  India 
which  they  were  intended  to  occupy.  The  system  throughout  was 
thoroughly  overhauled  and  remodelled,  and  now  there  are  ample 
facilities  for  imparting  a  liberal  education  to  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  India.  It  is  often  found  to  be  an  advantage  to  withdraw 
a  young  chief  from  an  atmosphere  in  his  pstlace  where  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  sycophants  and  temptations  to  idleness  and  dissipation, 
and  to  provide  him,  under  suitable  discipline  and  restraint,  with  the 
society  of  other  young  men  of  his  class,  who  all  meet  together  on 
neutral  ground  umler  circumstances  where,  not  only  can  their 
mental  faculties  and  physical  culture  be  satisfactorily  developed, 
while  they  imbibe  what  is  good  of  Western  training  without  any 
sacrifice  of  essential  caste  and  family  customs,  but  where  they 
must  perforce  learn  that  experience  of  life  is  not  bounded  by  the 
horizon  of  their  own  territories.  Part  of  this  system  of  training 
has  been  to  Bet  back  the  age  at  which  a'  young  chief  was  invested 
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Tvith  full  ruling  powers.  Formerly  eighteen  was  considered  a  suit- 
but  though  youths  in  the  East  develop  e&rly,  it  came 
to  be  recognised  that  with  a  period  of  tutelage  often  lasting  barely 
four  years,  and  deahng  at  the  start  wiih  very  backward  boys,  not 
ouly  was  there  insufficient  time  for  training,  and,  what  was  more 
undesirable,  to  entrust  vast  and  practically  uncontrolled  powers  to 
a  youth  of  that  tender  age,  was  almost  to  court  disaster  in  the  early 
stages  o!  his  career,  before  he  had  acijuired  sufficient  discernment 
to  judge  whom  he  could  safely  trust,  amongst  the  advisers  who 
were  often  interested  in  leading  him  astray  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage. 

The  word  "  Swadeshi"  is  now  often  heard  in  India,  and  has  come 
to  be  understood  as  being  necessarily  associated  with  political 
agitation.  There  is,  however,  no  obvious  connection  between  the 
two  ;  if  "  Swadeshi  ' '  means  the  promotion  of  indigenous  commerce 
and  manufactures,  not  only  is  it  an  entirety  innocent  movement, 
but  the  idea  has  been  constantly  commended  and  encouraged  by 
our  Government.  Unfortunately,  a  scheme  entirely  advantageous 
to  India  has  become  mixed  up  with  the  agitation  against  the  par- 
tition of  Bengal  which  is  fostered  by  bellicose  cries  and  much  tall 
talli.  This  movement,  admittedly  hostile  to  our  Government,  is 
constantly  encouraged  by  the  Native  Press,  the  conductors  o£  which 
appear  to  have  no  sense  of  the  responsibility  attaching  to  them  as 
public  men.  I  will  not  stop  to  discuss  whether  it  is  wise  to  tolerate 
the  inflammatory  sentiments  which  appear  weeli  after  week,  and 
must  necessarily  permeate  to  the  uneducated  masses,  who  are 
amazed  to  hear  such  dreadful  misconduct  attributed  to  the  Govern- 
ment whom  they  have  hitherto  respected,  and,  may  be,  admired. 
It  can,  of  course,  be  argued  that  we  ought  not  to  keep  the  safety 
valve  fastened  down,  and  that  it  is  better  to  allow  tbe  malcon- 
tents to  blow  off  without  restraint;  but  the  affair  is  one  which 
obviously  requires  careful  watching,  and  this  it  is,  we  may  hope, 
receiving. 

I  trust  there  is  no  one  in  tliis  hall  who  is  inclined  to  accept  the 
pessimistic  views  which  too  often  appear  in  the  Press  about  India, 
or  to  believe  that  the  title  adopted  by  one  writer — "Our  Dead 
Failure  in  India  "—represents  anything  more  than  a  prejudiced 
and  misguided  opinion.  Anyone  who  devotes  his  time  towards 
the  examination  of  public  affairs  out  there  will  find  plenty  of  occu- 
pation, but  the  farther  he  goes,  the  more,  if  reasonably  impartial, 
he  will  understand  and  appreciate  the  difijculties  which  our  officers 
have  to  face  in  doing  their  duty— a  task  which  is  not  made  easier 
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by  the  persiateut  hostility  shown  by  some  writers  and  speakei 
England,  who  seem  to  be  indifferent  to  the  effect  which 
action  may  produce  in  India.  I  am  sorry  to  see  that  Mr.  Badabhai 
Naoroji,  who  oaght  to  know  better,  repeats  the  hoary  old  fallacy 
that  the  payments  for  home  charges,  continually  spoken  of  as  the 
"drain  from  India,"  comprise  merely  disbursements  in  England 
incidental  to  the  alien  admlniatrfttiou — pay,  leave  allowances,  &c., 
without  reference  to  the  fact  that  they  also  include  interest  on.  the 
capital  expenditure  provided  in  England  for  those  productive  works, 
snch  as  railways  and  irrigation  canals,  withont  which  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country  must  have  been  indefinitely  retarded.  Aa  an 
Indian  newspaper  has  lately  pointed  out,  if  the  "  Swadeshi "  leaders 
are  really  in  earnest,  theymight  devote  their  money  towards  acquiring 
as  mncli  as  possible  of  the  Indian  stock  now  held  in  England. 
This  would,  to  some  extent  at  least,  check  the  "drain  "  which  ia 
now  so  constantly  paraded  as  a  grievance . 

I  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading  an  excellent  lecture  which 
was  delivered  before  this  Institute  by  Mr.  Sawtell  in  May  last.'  It 
seems  to  me  very  satisfactory  that  a  gentleman,  with  doubtless  a 
keen  critical  faculty,  who  has  studied  Indian  problems  in  that 
country  for  some  years,  should  entertain  ideas  which  were  very 
deservedly  applauded  by  all  those  present.  He  dwelt  with  some 
emphasis  on  the  question  of  sympathy  between  the  rulers  and  the 
rnled,  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  In  my  opinion  there  is  little 
room  for  criticism  as  to  the  relations  between  British  officials  and 
the  villagers  or  others  of  the  poorer  classes.  Look  at  the  manner 
in  which  our  settlement  officers  work  amongst  the  people,  and  at 
the  conduct  of  British  officers  in  dealing  with  famine,  and  com- 
bating epidemics  such  as  cholera  and  plague.  It  is,  then,  with  their 
lives  in  their  hands,  scorning  all  personal  danger,  that  our  officers 
are  seen  at  their  beat.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  V.C.  or  a  D.S.O. 
is  to  be  got  out  of  it,  No  one  expects  to  receive  anything  special  for 
doing  bis  duty,  though  its  successful  performance  involves  a  high 
order  of  personal  courage,  indicating  also  deep  sympathy  with  the 
sufferers.  There  are  other  causes  operating,  besides  the  frequent 
transfer  of  officers,  though  this  is  bad  enough,  and  the  (acihty  of 
coming  over  on  leave  to  England,  which  make  for  less  sympathy 
between  officials  and  some  of  the  educated  classes.  The  blame  is 
almost  always  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Englishman,  who  is  naturally 
a    somewhat    reserved    person.     But    what    about    the    Indian? 
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Speeches  mEide  by  agitators,  and  newspaper  articles  published  in 
Native  Press,  adopt  a  most  contemptuoun  attitude  towards  the 
Is  this  calculated  to  promote  sympathy?     Nowadays 

le  newly-fledged  University  graduate  believes  and  practises  the 
that  civility  and  servilify  are  spelt  in  the  same  way,  and, 
Ansious  to  avoid  the  latter,  be  sometimes  appears  barely  polite. 
An  old  Hindu  minister  in  a  Native  State,  when  I  remarked  that  no 
Enghsh  was  taught  in  the  State  School,  replied,  "  Sahib,  when 
!^oya  learn  English  they  develop  bad  manners."  I  do  not  quote 
this  as  entirely  agreeing  with  the  sentiment,  but^it  contains  some 
grains  of  truth.  When  young  India  tries  to  express'  himself  in  a 
language  he  imperfectly  understands  he  necessarily  forsakes  the 
polite  Oriental  metaphors  which  sound  so  pleasant,  and  talks  in  an 
abrupt  and  staccato  style  which,  though  he  may  have  no  intention 
of  being  rude,  does  not  tend  to  further  familiar  intercourse.  This 
failing  of  the  few  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  a  well-bred 
Indian  gentleman  is  ordinarily  the  pink  ot  politeness.  In  the  old 
days,  when  Civil  Officers  remained  for  years  in  one  district,  there 
'tainly  closer  bonds  of  intimacy;  I  am  afraid  those  conditions 
may  not  return,  but  there  is  no  reason,  provided,  of  course,  that 
reaeonable  advances  are  made  both  by  the  European  and  the  Indian, 
why  there  should  not  be  mutual  feelings  of  friendlineaa  and  respect. 

I  am  now  approaching  the  limits  of  my  time  and  must  cut  short 
these  more  or  less  desultory  reflections.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
we  Anglo-Indians  are  too  autocratic  and  unduly  optimistic.  Auto- 
cracy, if  it  be  a  failing,  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  incidents  of 
our  position  as  a  governing  class.  But  it  is  thoroughly  under- 
Btood  and  appreciated  by  the  natives,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised  with 
'Consideration  for  them  and  their  feelings,  and  we  should  not,  I 
it,  maintain  a  commanding  status,  so  essential  to  successful 
administration,  if  our  authority  were  exercised  in  a  doubtful  or 
halting  manner.  To  optimism  in  the  past,  for  the  present,  and 
the  future,  most  of  us  would  at  once  plead  guilty.  He  who  runs 
may  read.  Let  the  inquirer  go  out  to  that  great  country  in  a 
frame  of  mind  which  enables  him  to  form  independent  impreasiona 
of  what  he  observes,  without  the  preconceived  idea  which  animates 
some  travellers  that  everything  has  been  mismanaged,  and  I  am 
confident  that,  allowing  room  for  differences  of  opinion,  and  ad- 
mitting freely  that  some  mistakes  have  been  made,  he  will  not  tail 
to  recognise  what  splendid  work  has  been  done  by  our  Government 
~  ir  India. 
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Discussion. 

Sir  Chables  Elliott,  K. C.S.I. :  I  sliould  like  in  tlie  first  place 
to  thank  the  Council  for  inviting  me,  who  am  not  a  Fellow  o£  this 
Institute,  to  be  present  this  evening  and  to  take  a  share  in  the 
diecuBHion  and  I  should  like  to  thank  Sir  Donald  Eoberston  for 
the  interesting  reflections  he  has  presented  to  us  on  many  points 
connected  with  the  well-being  of  the  country  with  which  he  has 
been  bo  long  and  honourably  connected.  The  chief  reason  for 
which  I,  and  probably  many  of  the  audience,  have  looked  forward 
to  the  reading  of  this  Paper  was  the  hope  that  the  lecturer's 
wide  esperience  of  India,  and  especially  of  Native  States,  might 
enable  him  to  contribute  something  toTt'ards  the  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  which  is  agitating  so  many  minds  at  present — the 
problem  how  to  allay  the  bitternes?  of  discontent  which  baa  of  late 
spread  over  the  whole,  or  at  any  rate  over  the  larger  part,  of  India, 
and  this  hope  I  think  baa  not  been  disappointed.  He  has  touched 
on  several  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  made  and  suggestions 
which  have  been  offered  ;  but  I  propoi-e  to  confine  myself  to-night 
to  the  one  topic,  how  far  the  example  of  the  Native  States  can 
be  utilised  by  us  in  dealing  with  this  question.  He  has  epoken 
of  the  aspirations  of  those  who  aim  at  obtaining  the  full  power 
and  rights  which  the  British  electorate  enjoy,  and  has  quoted 
Mr.  Morley's  description  of  this  as  a  ludicrous  and  fantastic 
dream.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  has  shown  sympathy  with  those 
aspirations,  and  he  feels  that  we  ought  to  search  earnestly  to 
find  a  scheme  which  might  go  some  way  towards  satisfying  the 
ambition  of  those  who  claim  that  the  educated  classes  should 
have  a  larger  share  in  the  government  of  their  own  country. 
Now  I  have  always  felt  that  this  claim  is  reascnable  and  natural, 
and  one  that  must  gradually  and  in  due  time  be  satisfied; 
hut  that,  if  the  British  Government  is  called  upon  to  opon  roads 
for  the  admission  of  these  classes  to  larger  powers,  still  more  are 
the  rulers  of  the  Native  States  called  upon  to  do  so,  seeing  that 
they  must  understand  the  wants,  and  sympathise  with  the  wishes 
of  their  fellow  countrymen  more  than  a  foreign  Government  can 
be  expected  to  do.  If  any  large  step  in  the  direction  of  self- 
.'  representative  government  is  to  be  made,  surely 
it  is  in  the  Native  States  that  the  experiment  should  first  be  tried, 
as  that  is  where  it  would  be  done  under  the  most  favourable 
conditions,  where  there  would  be  least  opposition  from  existing 
interests  and  where  least  risk  would  be  incurred  if  the  experiment 
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is  unsuccessful.  Now  what  has  Sir  Donald  Kobertson  told  us  of 
the  rulers  of  these  States  ?  He  has  spoken  on  the  one  hand  of 
superstitious  astrology  and  narrow  Brahminical  influences ;  but 
these  (Jisadvantages  will,  we  may  presume,  be  removed  with  the 
progress  of  education  and  enlightenment.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
Princes  possess  great  advantages,  in  being  of  the  same  Mood  as  their 
people,  and  exorcising  a  sort  of  paternal  or  elder  brother's  influence 
over  them,  in  being  able  to  bestow  favours  on  individuals,  such  a« 
contributions  towards  marriage  espenses,  without  the  trammels  of 
a  budget  or  code  of  rules — in  having  an  elastic  system  of  collecting 
land  revenue  and  in  being  able  to  pacify  and  compose  religious 
diffiojilties  better  tlian  any  alien  Government,  which  is  bound  to 
adopt  the  part  of  a  Gallio.  All  these  advantages  bring  them  closer 
to  their  subjects  than  our  Government  can  ever  hope  to  be,  and 
if  representative  institutions  are  good  Cor  the  people,  they  need 
have  less  fear  than  we  of  asscciating  the  masses  with  themselves 
by  giving  thorn  such  institations,  and  allowing  them  to  influence 
legislation  and  administration.  But  who  among  them  have  taken 
any  steps  in  this  direction?  Even  the  Gaikwar  of  Haroda,  who  is 
prominent  among  those  who  set  up  a  claim  for  the  grant  of  greater 
power  of  Be  If- gov  eminent  for  residents  in  Dritish  territory,  has,  as 
^  as  I  know,  done  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his  own  territory.  It  is 
true  that  in  one  State,  Mysore,  something  was  done  twenty-five 
years  ago  by  setting  up  the  National  Assembly,  which  was  con- 
vened once  a  year,  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  a  report,  but  had  no 
power  beyond  that  of  giving  advice  or  suggestions.  Of  late  years 
we  have  heard  little  of  this  Assembly,  and  I  have  ssarched  through 
the  last  Mysore  Report  without  finding  any  mention  of  it,  however 
slight,  so  that  it  cen  hardly  have  been  reckoned  a  great  success. 

The  example  has  been  imitated  in  Travaiicore,  but  the  latest 
information  [  have  from  that  State  on  the  subject  was  to  the  effect 
that  at  the  meeting  held  last  January  there  were  eight  hundred 
questions  down  on  the  paper,  and  that  the  Dewan  would  not 
permit  members  ts  make  speeches  advancing  arguments  for  repre- 
sentation, whence  much  dissatisfaction  arose.  It  seems  evident 
that  our  critics  who  advocate  the  giving  in  British  territory  of  al! 
the  rights  which  the  electorate  enjoy  in  Great  Britain  as  a  panacea 
I  for  discontent   and   a  means  for   the  better  government  of  the 

mtry,  are  not  able  to  refer  to  these  National  Assemblies  of 
pfyaore  and  Travancore  as  an  instance  of  the  good  such  an  institu- 

1  can  do.  We  cannot  therefore  look  to  the  Native  States  to 
a  a  lead  as  to  how  to  allay  the  prevailing  discontent :  indeed, 
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the  leaturer  h&a  rightlj  said  that  their  characteristic  feature  ia 
imitation  and  adoption  oE  our  ideas,  and  therefore  I  bold  that  the 
logical  answer  to  those  who  urge  us  to  make  this  great  alteration 
in  our  system  of  government  ia  :  firat  persuade  your  own  people, 
the  chiefe  aud  rulers  of  Native  States,  and  then  come  to  us  when 
the  working  out  of  youc  ideas  has  heen  tested  there.  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  saying  that  a  logical  reply  is  always  the 
best  and  most  suitable  reply,  or  even  a  complete  reply ;  still  less 
would  I  wish  to  take  up  a  non-possjimus  attitude.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  present  ferment  of  ditcontent  contains  elements  of-serious 
danger,  and  that  it  ia  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  take  all 
reasonable  means  for  removing  it.  What  those  reasons  should  be 
deserves  prolonged  thought  and  discussion,  or  even  if  I  had  any 
suggestions  ready  to  submit,  there  is  no  time  for  it  to-day.  But  I 
trust  that  a  memory  of  the  importance  of  the  subject  will  remain 
in  our  minds  and  bear  fruit,  and  at  any  rate  we  must  thank  Sir 
Donald  Robertson  for  showing  us  what  lessons  we  may  draw  from 
the  practice  of  the  chiefs  aud  rulers  of  the  Native  States,  and  with 
what  care  and  deliberation  we  ought  to  walk  in  introducing  any 
radical  reforms  into  the  system  of  administration  in  British 
territory. 

Mr.  Abthub  Sawtell  :  I  feel  it  an  honour  to  be  asked  to  speak 
to  this  assembly  on  this  important  question,  and  I  have  to  thank 
the  lecturer  for  the  kind  reference  lo  the  Paper  I  had  the  honour  of 
reading  before  the  Institute  a  few  months  ago.  With  regard  to  the 
opinions  expressed  in  the  Paper  I  am  almost  entirely  at  one  with 
Sir  Donald  Robertson's  standpoint.  Our  Government  in  India,  so 
far  from  being  a  dead  faUure,  ia  in  most  essential  respecta  a  very 
remarkable  success.  There  are,  ot  course,  defects,  and  in  the  Paper 
I  read  iu  May  last  I  pointed  out  as  the  principal  defect  a  certain 
absence  of  aympathy,  which  I  believe  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
exist,  between  the  ruling  classes  and  the  ruled.  A  great  many 
people,  when  that  point  is  raised,  rush  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
speaker  necessarily  considers  that  this  lack  of  sympathy  could  be 
remedied  by  the  establishment  of  popular  institutions.  To  my 
mind  the  two  questions  stand  in  different  categories.  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  suggested  that  this  defect  could  be  well  met 
by  extending  popular  government,  either  local  or  Imperial,  or  by 
admitting  a  larger  number  of  Indians  to  the  Legislative  Council, 
or  the  Executive  Council,  or  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council  in 
England.  It  is  a  very  diflicuU  question  I  know,  and  I  shrink 
from  proposing  any  cut  and  dried  plan  of  dealing  with  the  problem. 
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Int  I  think  Bometliiiig  might  perhaps  be  done  to  coimteract  the 
effflcta  of  such  agitations  as  those  which  have  recently  been  carried 
on  in  Bengal,  and  which,  judging  from  the  Indian  mail  news,  one 
ia  glad  to  notice  seem  to  be  dying  down  at  the  present  time.    In  a 
Paper  I  had  the  honour  of  reading  before  the  East  India  Association 
recently  I  made  a  suggestion  which  did  not,  I  think,  meet  with 
mueli  favour,  but  it  seams  to  me  to  be  worth  repeating,  and  Ih&t  is 
.JJiat  the  Government  of  India  might  do  something  to  set  itself  right 
>with  the  masses  of  the  people  as  against  the  extreme  criticisms 
id  frequent  miarepreBentations  of  its  critics  in  India.     I  suggested 
l.ihat  the  Government  might  employ  the  medium  of  the  manifesto, 
if  you  like  to  use  that  word,  as  a  means  of  bringing  home  to  the 
iple  the  real  character  of  its  intentions,  and  its  real  aims  in  the 
■ying  on  of  Government.    Now  I  think  the  extent  of  the  influence 
of  the  native  Press  in  India  is  hardly  realised  here.    There   is 
a  tendency  amongst  Englishmen  rather  to  underrate   that  Press 
because  its  circulation  is  comparatively  small,  and  because  very 
,Bften  its  tone  is  not  such  aa  to  excite  very  high  feelings  of  respect, 
fancy  that  within  the  last  three  years  a  good  many  of  us  have 
m  led  to  revise  onr  impressions  on  that  score.     It  has  been  found 
it  the  Press  is  a  very  potent  factor  in  the  formation  of  such 
,blic  opinion  as  exists,  and  that  there  are  open  to  the  conductors 
the  Press  considerable    possibilities  for  good  or  evil.      Nearly 
every  village  contains  some  man  who  can  read,  and  from  him  the 
opinion  of  the  newspapers  published,  not  only  in  Calcutta  but  in 
every  considerable  town,  Alter  down  to  the  illiterate  masses,  and  in 
the  course  of  filtration  these  opinions  very  often  acquire  a  great 
deal  of,  I  was  going  to  say,  poisonous  substance.     So  far  as  I  can 
see  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  Government  should  not 
endeavour    to    meet    hostile   criticism   and   misrepresentation    by 
issuing,  in  some  form,  statements  of  its  policy  and  its  real  aims  aud 
intentions  in  regard  to  the  government  of  the  people.     I  have  been 
told  that  something  of  this  sort  was  done  fifteen  or  more  years  ago 
in  Bombay,  when  the  Government  replied  to  criticisms  through  its 
official  Gazettes.     Bud  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  quite  futile  way  of 
attempting  to  meet  criticisms  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  which 
really  get  down  to  the  masses  of  the  people.    No  Government  iu 
England  would  think  of  making  its  intentions  known  through  the 
medium  of  the  London  Gazelle.     In  England,  when  the  Govern- 
ment wishes  to  reach  immediately  the  ears  of  the  public,  it  uses 
which  are  well  understood  to  be  open  to  it,  and  the  medium 
lelected  for  making   its  views  kncwn  is  certainly  not  the  official 
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Gazelle.  There  are  many  otlier  ways  which  might  be  suggested 
for  meeting  this  defect  of  sympathy.  There  is  a  proposal,  for 
instance,  to  make  the  Viceroyalty  a  Royal  Office,  and  there  is  an 
articlb  by  the  Aga  Khan  in  one  of  this  month's  reviews  in  which 
that  idea  is  put  forward  very  powerfully.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
discussion.  But  with  regard  to  the  general  success  of  our  rule  in 
India  one  point  occurs  to  me.  We  ai'e  now  about  fifty  years  distant 
from  the  Mutiny,  and  the  interval  has  been  one  of  unbroken  peace 
in  the  Indian  Empire,  exclusive  of  Burma  and  the  frontier.  Speak- 
ing offhand  I  cannot  say  whether  within  the  historical  period  there 
has  been  in  India  such  a  term  of  unbroken  peace,  but  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  the  Punjab,  at  any  rate,  has  never  enjoyed  suoh 
another  period  oE  unbroken  peace,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  great 
testimony  to  the  success  of  British  rule.  I  think  something  ought 
to  be  done  by  people  in  this  country  who  are  connected  with  India  — 
some  movement  should  be  started,  on  as  popular  a  basis  as  possible 
as  a  memorial — not  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  but  of  the  new  era  which 
then  commenced  in  India,  and  of  the  fact  that  since  then  the  peace 
of  the  King  has  not  been  broken  in  the  whole  of  India  proper. 

Shaikh  Abhul  Qauim  :  I  have  Uatened  with  peculiar  interest, 
as  was  quite  natural,  to  Sir  Ponald  Hobertson's  able  Paper. 
Speaking  as  an  Indian  Mussulman,  a  member  of  the  community  to 
which  the  lecturer  has  made  a  passing  but  significant  reference,  I 
may  say  I  do  not  belong  to  the  class  which  has  come  in  for  some 
pointed  allusions  in  the  Paper,  and  therefore  whatever  I  say  on  that 
point  may  be  taken  as  an  impartial  and  unselfish  opinion.  To  my 
mind  Sir  Donald  Eobertson  would  have  done  much  better  if  he 
had  avoided  those  prominent  references  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Naoroji  in  the  interesta 
of  that  sympathy  and  friendship  which  so  many  speakers  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  develop  between  Englishmen  and  Indians. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  at  a  time  when,  as  we  have  been  told, 
the  feeling  in  certain  quarters  in  India  is  bitterer  than  it  has  ever 
been.  I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Naoroji,  but  I  think  Sir  Donald 
Robertson  does  that  orator  and  old  Indian  statesman  an  injustice 
when  he  says  that  his  address  was  objectionable  to  the  extent  that 
be  makes  it  out  to  be.  Mr.  Naoroji  had  to  fill  a  very  difficult 
position,  one  which  I,  as  an  outsider,  may  say  no  President  of  that 
body  has  had  to  fill  before,  because  a  very  strong  party  inside  the 
Congress  was  clamouring  for  open  hostility  to  England,  and  for 
preaching  at  whatever  risk  the  cause  of  independence.  People  may 
laugh  at  this  ideal  or  may  regard  it  as  impracticable  ;  but  there  it 
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was  before  a  considerable  number  of  earnest  men,  ready  to  sacrifice 
whatever  might  bo  necessary  far  it.  There  was  that  party  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  old  Congress  party,  the  party  which 
has  been  dubbed  by  the  name  of  moderatista,  and  to  which  Mr. 
Naoroji  still  belongs.  Between  them  his  position  was  extremely 
difficult ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  tried  to  be  very  moilerate  and 
very  careful  in  that  remarkable  address.  Passirig  to  the  observa- 
tions made  on  Indian  journalists  I  may  say  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
them.  I  think  the  remark  that  the  conductors  of  the  Indian  Press 
have  no  sense  of  their  responsibiUty  as  public  men  was  a  very 
sweeping  remark  which  we  had  not  expected  in  such  a  Paper. 
There  are,  I  am  proud  to  say,  several  Indian  journalists,  whom  I 
could  name,  who  can  hold  their  own  in  keeping  their  pen  in  check, 
and  in  realising  their  sense  of  responsibility,  with  the  journalists  of 
any  other  country.  They  have  given  their  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  all  reasonable  measures,  and  have  often  received 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  from  the  Government.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, that  some  exception  had  been  made  in  favour  of  these  gentle- 
men. With  regard  to  others,  even  they  are  not  so  bad  as  one 
would  conclude  from  the  remarks  made  in  the  Paper.  They  go  to 
extremes  sometimes,  but  at  times  there  are  causes  which  give  them 
grave  provocation,  and  then  they  are  not  the  only  journalists  in  the 
world  guilty  of  the  mistake  of  running  to  extremes.  There  are 
journals  here  equally  open  to  blame  in  that  respect.  It  is  merely 
chance  remarks  like  these  which  create  misunderstandings  and  lead 
to  the  difBculties  which  we  lament.  A  word  now  as  to  the  suggeg- 
Ition  made  by  Sir  Charles  Elliott  that  the  Indian  chiefs  should  first 
ret  an  example  of  constitutional  (iovernment  and  sympathise  with 
tlie  aspirations  of  their  countrymen.  Few  persons  know  what  are 
the  conditions  of  the  Indian  States  better  than  Sir  Charles  Elliott. 
The  Indian  States  unfortunately  are  most  backward  in  education. 
There  is  that  work  yet  to  be  done,  but  I  think  the  Princes  are  now 
awakening  to  their  responsibility  in  that  matter,  and  the  peoples 
also.  We  must  wait  till  education  has  done  its  work  in  Indian 
States  to  see  their  peoples  developing  the  same  desires  with  which 
English  education  has  inspired  their  brethren  in  British  territory. 
There  is  one  other  factor,  and- that  is  that  the  Indian  chief,  though 
theoretically  independent,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  a  person  with 
hia  hands  very  fairly  tied,  and,  even  if  he  were  to  desire  to  try 
experiments  on  the  lines  suggested,  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  he  would 
allowed  to  do  so.  Thus  we  cannot  look  to  the  Indian  States  for 
ty  application  of  those  modem  principles  which  we  have  leamt 
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from  the  West,  and  T»bich  we  espeet  the  West  to  introduce  in  our 
country  and  to  try  as  experiments,  Eeverting  to  Sir  Donald 
Robertson's  Paper,  and  especially  to  the  share  of  Indians  in  execu- 
tive or  administrative  work,  I  need  not  say  anything  with  regard  to 
the  general  capacity  of  Indians,  as  it  has  been  admitted,  but  I  have 
to  take  exception  to  the  statement  that  they  have  been  given  a  fair 
chance  of  showing  it.  The  statutory  Civil  Service  has  been  .cited 
as  one  example  of  tlie  chance  that  has  been  given  to  the  Indians, 
independently  of  those  few  men  who  have  been  able  to  come  to 
England  and  compete  tor  the  Civil  Service  ;  but  the  statutory  Civil 
Service  has  had  a  very  short  spell  of  existence,  and  no  Indian  can 
now  enter  the  higher  branches  of  administration  through  it.  But 
what  I  expected  from  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  as  a  distinguished 
military  officer,  was  that  he  would  have  pointed  out  the  disability 
under  which  Indians  labour  in  the  Army,  They  have  long  been 
desiring  to  be  promoted  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  Army,  but  as 
a  rule  they  do  not  rise,  and  after  serving  many  years  they  are  not 
where  the  commissioned  officer  starts.  Now  I  believe,  if  there  is 
any  department  of  life  in  which  the  Indians  deserve  better  con- 
sideration, it  is  the  military  department.  They  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  accomplished,  brilliant,  and  devoted  soldiers.  Their 
bravery  on  the  battlefield  under  trying  circumstances  is  admitted. 
Their  loyalty  is  above  question.  Indeed  their  loyalty  has  been  put 
to  the  test  to  which  the  loyalty  of  few  armies  in  the  world  has  been 
put ;  that  is  to  say,  they  have  sometimes  had  to  fight  against  men  of 
their  own  religion  or  of  their  own  continent,  and  they  have  stuck 
loyally  to  the  colours,  sacrificing  their  lives  in  himdreds  and 
thousands.  If  after  all  this  they  cannot  rise  above  certain  ranks  I 
think  nothing  could  be  more  disappointing  to  them.  To  my  mind  the 
secret  to  the  sympathy  which  we  all  so  much  wish  to  create  between 
Englishmen  and  Indians  lies  in  the  word  "  confidence."  It  lies  in 
showing  that  in  every  way  you  have  fuU  confidence  in  ns,  at  least 
in  those  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy  of  it. 

Mr.  W.  Coldstkeam:  As  a  retired  member  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  I  have  felt  very  much  since  I  retired  that  here  in  London 
we  do  not  quite  realise  the  great  inheritance  we  have  in  the  Indian 
Empire.  When  we  consider  that  out  of  every  four  of  King  Edward's 
subjects  three  belong  to  the  continent  of  India,  when  we  consider 
that  out  of  every  five  persons  in  the  world  one  is  an  Indian,  it  brings 
home  to  one's  mind  the  great  part  which  the  continent  of  India  is 
destined  to  play  in  the  world's  history,  and  the  serious  responsibility 
which  lies  upon  us  aa  a  nation  to  see  that  we  discharge  oiir  duty 
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to  that  land.  It  is  an  opinioa  I  share  with  many  that  in  London, 
the  metropolia  of  the  Empire,  India  has  no  adeijnate  present- 
ment of  itself  aa  a  great  dependency  of  that  Empire.  Surely  we 
ought  to  have  something  more  auhstantiai  than  any  public  and 
popular  representation  that  now  exists — "  some  local  habitation  and  a 
name."  This  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has,  I  believe,  some  4,500 
members,  a  number  which  greatly  exceeds  the  aggregate  member, 
ship  ot  all  the  Indian  Societies  in  London  which  have  for  their 
object  the  study  of  India  and  its  people  ;  and  1  think  we  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  this  great  Institute  for  now  and  then  at  least  turning 
its  attention  to  the  land  of  India.  The  criticisms  made  on  some 
points  in  the  lecture  by  Shaikh  Abdul  Qadir,  no  doubt,  deserve 
attention.  As  one  who  comes  from  the  same  part  of  India  as  he|does, 
for  I  lived  in  the  Punjab  close  on  thirty-four  years,  I  ought  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  he,  as  a  journalist,  maintained  a  moderate 
and  commendable  attitude  with  reference  to  the  Government  and 
various  administrative  questions.  8ir  Donald  Robertson's  lecture 
must  be  deemed,  on  the  whole,  an  excellent  presentment  of  the  sober 
and  common-sense  view,  in  most  respects,  of  the  Political  situa- 
tion ;  but,  while  I  say  that,  I  have  every  hope  that  the  situation  is 
gradually  undergoing  a  change— that  the  step  forwards  which  he 
and  Mr,  John  Morley  also  have  spoken  of  may  really  be  taken,  and 
that  we  shall  gradually  bo  able  to  associate  our  fellow-subjects  in 
India  more  freely  with  the  administration  of  the  country.  One 
point  in  the  lecture  stnickme  as  worthy  of  special  note,  namely,  the 
great  importance  to  the  Indian  Empire  of  the  Native  States.  They 
constitute  indeed  a  very  important  estate  of  the  realm.  Most 
Englishmen,  perhaps,  do  not  know  that  tliere  are  some  700  or  more 
of  these  Native  States,  great  and  small,  and  that  they  contain  some 
60,000,000  of  people,  or  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  population  of 
India ;  and,  having  bad  something  to  do  with  them  in  a  small  way, 
I  should  like  to  bear  my  testimony  also  to  the  considerable  progress 
they  are  making  and  to  their  steadfast  loyalty.  I  am  sure  our 
spirits  were  stured  by  the  last  words  addressed  to  us  by  Mr.  Abdul 
Qadir  on  the  subject  ot  the  native  army,  for,  whatever  we  may 
think  on  military  questions  in  India,  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the 
loyalty  and  steadfast  devotion  of  our  Indian  soldiery  of  all  ranks. 
Lastly,  1  wish  to  say  that  we  are  all  hoping  that  this  unrest  which 
has  shown  itself  among  one  section  of  the  people  in  India  ia  going 
to  die  away.  As  an  old  Indian,  and  one  who  tries  ,to  keep  up  hia 
I  .-nlations  with  Indians,  I  can  bear  my  testimony  to  the  necessity 
~    d  ixnportence  of  cultivating  that  sympathy  which  was  so  strongly 
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insisted  upon  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  bia  Guildhall  speech,  and 
by  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  a.  late  great  speech  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  M.  C.  SiNHA,  B.A.,  M.Sc.  i  I  have  to  thank  you  for  yonr 
courtesy  in  inviting  me  to  address  you,  altliiiugh  you  do  not  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  Indeed,  in  Japan,  .\merica  and  England, 
I  have  been  much  struck  vith  the  fact  that  freedom  of  speech  exists 
to  a  larger  extent  than  in  any  other  nation  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. The  Paper  has  given  candid  expression  to  what  an  Eng- 
lishman thinks  about  the  affairs  of  India.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  "superstition"  of  India.  With  that  I  do  not  agree.  In 
America  I  was  introduced  to  President  Eoosevelt  just  because  of 
religion,  and  I  do  not  believe  such  intelligent  people  woald  like  any- 
thing bound  up  with  superstition.  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
same  superstitious  customs,  as  they  are  called,  predominate  in  Japan 
as  in  India.  For  instance,  during  the  war  we  read  of  people  tying 
knots,  believing  that  every  knot  would  save  a  man  from  a  buUet ; 
but,  because  of  this,  people  did  not  say  that  the  Japanese  were  un£t 
(or  Government.  Something  has  been  said  about  sympathy.  It  is 
not  possible,  I  think,  that  for  the  people  over  whom  we  rule  we 
can  have  the  same  respect  as  for  our  own  class,  and,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  sympathy  and  niie  can  exist  together. 
I  do  not  want  to  criticise  the  Paper.  If  there  is  one  thing  which 
gives  a  man  a  stimulus  to  work  it  is  a  common  pride  in  a  common 
thing.  It  is  said  that  there  are  very  many  languages  in  India, 
but  that,  I  hold,  is  no  reason  why  India  should  not  be  considered 
a  nation.  In  Japan  there  are  also  different  languages,  and  yet 
they  are  cousidered  one  nation. 

Captain  R.  Jomkstose  (King's  Eoyal  Rifles} :  I  have  really  come 
to  ask  a  question,  and  would  not  dream  of  putting  my  opinions 
against  those  of  men  Uke  Sir  Charles  Elliott  and  Sir  Donald 
Robertson.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  often  struck  me  about  India 
which,  I  think,  is  not  appreciated  sufBeiently  at  home,  and  that  is, 
that  India  eonsista  of  many  races  ;  but  that  you  can,  for  many  pur- 
poses, especially  administrative,  divide  the  people  into  two  classes, 
the  fighting  and  the  peaceful.  When  you  talk  of  self-government 
for  India,  I  know  that  people  do  not  understand  the  term  as  we  do 
here ;  but  I  see  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  because  you  have  to 
reconcile  people  of  totally  opposite  dispositions.  Supposmg,  for 
example,  you  put  a  peaceful  Bengali  over  a  lot  of  Sikhs,  Pathans, 
or  Ghoorkas— I  am  afraid  the  arrangement  would  not  altogether 
work.  As  regards  native  officers,  no  one  can  possibly  deny  the  ex- 
cellent work  they  have  done,  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  they 
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have  not  got  on  better.  In  bravery  and  all  military  virtues  tbey 
exec),  but  there  are  other  things  beaidea  bravery  which  are  essen- 
tial in  soldiers  of  the  present  day,  and  those  include  knowledgo  ol 
strategy  and  tactics.  Unfortunately,  the  fighting  races  of  India,  of 
whom  wears  so  proud,  are  not  gifted  with  any  learning  in  that  way  ; 
it  when  they  do  show  such  qualifications,  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
ish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  promotion. 
The  Chaiuman  (The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.C.S.I., 
Q-.C.I.E.) :  I  think  you  will  agree  we  have  had  an  extremely 
interesting  lecture,  and  also  a  highly  interesting  and  repre- 
sentative discussion.  After  a  delightfully  unconventional  and 
charming  exposition  of  his  views  by  one  of  tbo  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Political  Service  in  India,  we  have  heard  the 
views  of  another  who  attained  the  highest  rank  in  that  splendid 
corps  d'l'iite  the  Indian  Civil  Service ;  and  then,  again,  the  views  of 
other  representative  speakers.  I_  think  everybody  who  has  heard 
the  discussion  must  feel  that  he  has  learnt  something  this  eveuing. 
We  have  beard  extremely  perplexing  and  important  problems  dis- 
cnssed  from  different  points  of  view,  but  all  in  an  extremely  mode- 
rate and  concihatory  tone.  It  is  the  experience  of  everyone  who 
has  to  do  with  India,  that  the  longer  he  is  in  India  the  less  be  feels 
he  knows  about  her.  Indeod,  the  man  who  is  most  ready  to  confess 
that  be  knows  very  little  about  India  ia  tho  man  who  ha.s  spent 
thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  work  of  Indian  administration.  It  is 
in  that  spirit  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Paper.  I  feel 
that  my  short  five  years  in  India,  although  spent  in  positions  of 
some  responsibility,  have  by  no  means  given  me  omniscience  on 
Indian  questions.  Sir  Donald  Robertson  spoke  of  the  Congress, 
and  of  this  year's  President,  Mr,  Naoroji.  There  can  he  no  ques- 
tion that  in  the  Indian  National  Congress  unreasonable,  intem- 
perate, and  violent  language  is  sometimes  used ;  but  as  one  speaker 
rightly  pointed  out,  you  often  hear  such  language  in  this  country, 
and,  what  is  more,  used  by  even  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
the  leading  journals.  I  have  always  said  to  people  who  complain 
of  these  things  in  India,  "  Look  at  your  own  country  and 
yonr  own  politicians!  "  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  so  in- 
vidious as  to  give  yon  personal  instances,  but  every  one  of  you 
oan  without  efl'ort  call  to  mind  scores  of  occasions  when  respon- 
sible politicians  in  this  country  have  attacked  our  National  insti- 
tutions and  the  characters  of  our  public  servants  m  language  even 
more  exaggerated  than  that  of  the  "  Congress-Wallahs  "  in' their 
]aonients  of  excitement.     The  same  remark  appUes  to  the  Native 
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insisted  upon  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  hia  Guildhall  speech,  and 
by  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  a  late  great  speech  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  M.  C.  SiNHA,  B.A.,  M.Sc.  :  I  have  to  thank  you  for  yonr 
courtesy  in  inviting  me  to  address  you,  altlmugh  you  do  not  know 
what  lam  going  to  say.  Indeed,  in  Japan,  America  and  England, 
I  have  been  much  eti-uck  with  the  fact  that  freedom  of  speech  exists 
to  a  larger  extent  than  in  any  other  nation  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. The  Paper  has  given  candid  expression  to  what  an  Eng- 
lishman thinks  about  the  affairs  of  India.  Reference  has  been  ma^le 
to  the  "superstition"  of  India.  With  that  I  do  not  agree.  In 
America  I  was  introduced  to  President  Roosevelt  just  because  of 
rehgion,  and  I  do  not  believe  such  intelligent  people  would  like  any- 
thing bound  up  with  superstition.  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
same  superstitious  customs,  as  they  are  called,  predominate  in  Japan 
as  in  India.  For  instance,  iJuring  the  war  we  read  of  people  tying 
knots,  believing  that  every  knot  would  save  a  man  from  a  bullet ; 
but,  because  of  this,  people  did  not  say  that  the  Japanese  were  unfit 
for  Government.  Something  has  been  said  about  sympathy.  It  is 
not  possible,  I  think,  that  for  the  people  over  whom  we  rule  we 
can  have  the  same  respect  as  for  our  own  class,  and,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  sympathy  and  rule  can  exist  together. 
I  do  not  want  to  criticise  the  Paper.  If  there  is  one  thing  which 
gives  a  man  a  stimulus  to  work  it  is  a  common  pride  in  a  common 
thing.  It  is  said  that  there  are  very  many  languages  in  India, 
but  that,  I  hold,  is  no  reason  why  India  should  not  be  considered 
a  nation.  In  Japan  there  are  also  different  languages,  and  yet 
they  are  considered  one  nation. 

Captain  R.  Johnstone  (King's  Royal  Rifles) :  I  have  really  come 
to  ask  a  question,  and  would  not  dream  of  putting  my  opinions 
against  those  of  men   like   Sir  Charles  Elliott  and  Sir  Donald 
Robertson.     There  is  one  thing  that  has  often  struck  me  about  India 
which,  I  think,  is  not  appreciated  sufSciently  at  home,  and  that  is, 
that  India  consists  of  many  races  ;  but  that  you  can,  for  many  pur- 
poses, especially  administrative,  divide  the  people  into  two  classes, 
the  fighting  and  the  peaceful.     When  you  talk  of  self-government 
for  India,  I  know  that  people  do  not  understand  the  term  as  we  do 
here ;  but  I  see  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  because  you  have  to 
reconcile  people  of  totally  opposite  dispositions.     Supposing,   for 
example,  you  put  a  peaceful  Bengali  over  a  lot  of  Sikhs,  Pathana.  A 
or  Ghoorkas— I  am  afraid  the  arrangement  would  not  altoge' 
work.     As  regards  native  officers,  no  one  can  possibly  deny  *■' 
cellent  work  they  have  done,  but  there  are  many  reasons  v 
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have  not  got  od  better.  la  bravery  uid  all  aulitu;  Tutaes  th«\ 
excel,  but  there  ftre  other  tfaii^  besides  bisTery  wbich  an  eaBot- 
ti^  ID  Boldkrs  ol  the  present  day,  sod  these  iocliide  krovkdee  ol 
strategy  and  tactics.  Unioctmiately,  tbe  fighting  races  of  &idia,  of 
vhomweare  sopniad,  are  not  gifiedvithaiijIeanui^iD  thaiwaj: 
bat  when  they  do  show  socfa  qaalifieatioiis,  I  am  sure  do  cum  vOl 
wish  to  Bt&nd  in  Ihe  way  of  th^  ponutioo. 

The    Chaikha!<    (The    Bi^    Hon.    Lord  AnpthiU,  G^^L, 
G-C.LE.):    I  think  yoo   wiB  i 
mterestiDg  lectnre,  aod   also   a   Mt^^  i 
sentatire  i 

charming  exposition  of  tne  »iew6  by  one  «(  Ike  ■«■(  < 
members  of  the  Political  Soriee  ta  InCs,  «c  bne  faeanl.l 
views  of  anotber  who  attained  liw  faigJieBt  aiA  ia  dui  ■ 
corps  d't-hte  the  Indian  Otil  Sertiee ;  ud  tltm,  agiw.  ^  viawg'df^^ 
other  representative  epeakere.  I, think  f^tstyhedj  ^ho  baa  heatd 
the  discaBsioD  moEt  fee)  that  be  has  leamt  aometbing  this  eTonng, 
We  have  heard  eitremety  perplexing  and  important  problems  dis- 
cussed from  different  points  of  view,  but  all  in  an  e^itremely  mode- 
rate and  conciliatory  tone.  It  is  the  experience  of  everyone  who 
has  to  do  with  India,  that  the  longer  he  is  in  India  the  lesa  he  feels 
be  knows  about  her.  Indeed,  the  man  who  is  most  ready  to  confess 
that  be  knows  very  little  about  India  is  the  man  who  has  spent 
thirty  or  forty  years  In  the  work  of  Indian  administration.  It  is 
in  that  spirit  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Paper.  I  feel 
that  my  short  five  years  in  India,  although  spent  in  positions  of 
some  responsibihty,  have  by  no  means  given  me  omniBoisniW  OB 
Indian  questions.  Sir  Donald  Eobertson  spoke  of  the  Oonyfc 
and  of  this  year's  President,  Mr.  Naotoji.  Thore  uan  bl  ••  <••■ 
tion  that  in  the  Indian  National  Congroi^s  iinrenso 
perate,  and  violent  language  is  sometimes  used ;  but  u 
rightly  pointed  out,  jou  often  hear  audi  language  in  li 
and,  what  is  more,  used  by  even  the  most  ominvnt  • 
the  leading  journals.  I  have  always  said  to  peonJi  ' 
of  these  things  in  India,  "Look  at  your 
your  own  politicians!"  I  do  not  wlsJi  [■ 
vidiouB  aa  to  give  you  poraoiial  imtlaiiCM.  - 

L  can  without  etlbrt^jj^^^  t^ifl^l  HcofM  tl  * 

I  Bible  politioja 
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Press  ;  and  I  am  sure  Sir  Donald  Eobertson  will  admit  he  would 
have  done  better  to  make  some  qualifying  statement  on  th^t  point. 
In  regard  to  all  Indian  matters  yon  must  always  be  looking  for 
exceptiona— you  cannot  mate  any  general  rule  witb  regard  to  a 
Continent  which  contains  greater  differences  of  race,  religion  and 
custom  than  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  we  ouraelves  have  taught  the  people  of  India  everything 
they  know  oi  the  principles  acd  methods  of  politics.  What  they 
are  doing  is  to  imitate  what  they  believe  to  be  the  ways  of  our  own 
public  life.  If  we  wish  them  to  change  tlieir  tone  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  tliink  it  advisable  to  press  their  views,  we  must  set 
them  a  different  example  in  this  country,  by  being  more  fair  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  criticise  our  political  opponents  and  more 
moderate  in  the  demands  we  make  on  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  the  promises  we  hold  out  to  the  electors.  As  regards  the  un- 
rest and  discontent  which  unfortjinately  prevail,  they  do  not  cause 
me  any  grave  alarm.  It  is  natural  in  a  country  where  education 
is  making  great  progress,  and  where  every  kind  of  development  is 
taking  place,  that  men  should  aspire  to  higher  and  better  things, 
particularly  to  a  greater  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
That  is  what  the  people  of  India  are  doing,  and  entirely  because  we 
have  encouraged  them  and  taught  them  to  do  so.  Of  coarse  the 
great  question  is :  Why  have  we  not  yet  managed  to  do  more  to 
satisfy  these  aspiration s^to  redeem  those  pledges  which  the  peo- 
ple of  India  have  from  the  declarations  of  our  Sovereign,  and  the 
speeches  of  our  statesmen  ?  One  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that,  while 
education  has  advanced  and  Indians  have  become  more  capable  of 
taking  part  in  a  Western  system  of  administration,  the  complexity 
of  Government  and  the  demands  for  increased  efficiency  have 
advanced  at  an  even  greater  rate.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than 
the  fact  that  almost  everybody  has  begun  to  admit  that  some 
change  is  inevitable  and  desirable.  This  is  of  course  the  first  step 
to  the  realisation  of  change.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  aspiration  of  the  educated 
sections  of  Indians,  I  have  my  own  views  as  to  what  can  and 
ought  to  be  done.  But  I  cannot  enter  into  an  explanation  which 
would  not  be  cleiir  unless  it  were  made  at  greater  length  than  ia 
permissible  on  this  occasion.  It  ia  immensely  difficult^there  is  no 
question  so  difficult — but  I  rejoice  sincerely  to  see  thai  this  ques- 
tion is  being  seriously  considered,  and  that  Mr.  Morley's  first  act 
was  to  suggest  to  the  Government  of  India  that  they  should  take 
active  steps  to  decide  what  could  be  done  with  advantage  to  India 
and  the  security  of  our  rule.     I  have  now  to  move  to  propose  that 
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we  give  a  beaiiy  vote  of  tbanka  to  Sir  Donald  Robertson  for  Lis 
address. 

Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K. C.S.I. :  It  would  be  difficult  to  write 
anytbing  in  &  wide  range  of  Indian  eubjecta  that  did  not  call  forth 
some  differences  of  opinion  ;  I  have,  however,  no  reason  to  be  other- 
wise than  well  satisfied  with  the  kind  manner  in  which  my  lecture 
has  been  received.  I  only  propose  to  notice  three  points  which  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Abdul  Qadir.  In  the  first  place,  I  unreservedly  with- 
draw anything  which  might  convey  the  idea  that  I  wished  to  include 
the  whole  Native  Press  in  my  remarks  about  the  responaibility  of 
Editors.  I  bad  no  intention  of  alluding  to  more  than  one  section— 
a  noisy  and  misohievoiis  one— of  that  institntion,  and  I  think  he 
was  quite  right  in  taking  the  lecturer  to  task  for  what  seemed  to  bo 
an  undeservedly  wholesale  condemnation.  Mr.  Abdul  Qadir  is 
fully  entitled  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as  be  edited  a.  paper  in  the 
Punjab  which  had,  I  believe,  an  excellent  record.  He  deprecates 
my  having  criticised  Mr,  Dadabhai  Naoroji'a  proceedings  at  the 
Congress ;  it  was,  I  admit,  a  wonderful  tour  deforce  for  a  gentle- 
man of  his  mature  age  to  have  undertaken  the  trip  to  India,  and  all 
that  it  entailed;  but  while  I  admire  the  resolute  character  which 
impelled  him  to  accept  such  a  mission,  I  cannot  admit  that  his 
attempt  to  compose  the  differences  out  there  between  rival  factions 
absolves  him  from  liability  to  criticisma,  especially  as  he  publicly 
advocated  a  thoroughly  impracticable  scheme,  and  incidentally 
launched  most  serious  and  baseless  indictments  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Mr.  Abdul  Qadir  in  referring  to  the  stage  of  pro- 
gress in  the  Native  States  said  that  they  were  backward,  but  that 
if  the  chiefs  attempted  to  introduce  reforms  they  would  be  checked 
by  our  Government.  Now  I  do  know  something  about  Native 
States,  and  I  maintain  that  this  is  an  absolutely  mistaken  vicw^ 
any  ruler  who  seeks  to  improve  his  atl ministration,  and  introduces 
ameliorations  for  this  purpose,  deserves  and  receives  encouragement 
and  commendation  from  the  Government  of  India.  I  will  conclude 
by  asking  you  to  accord  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ampthill 
for  his  able  and  statesmanlike  conduct  of  business  as  our  chairman. 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  when  Resident  in  Mysore  of  gauging 
the  measure  of  his  popularity  with  all  classes  as  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so  in  liia  Lordship's  presence,  I 
should  like  to  add  that,  when  he  laid  down  that  responsible  office 
hia  departure  was  marked  by  a  spontaneous  and  genuine  manifeata- 
(Son  of  aft'ection  and  regret,  on  the  part  both  of  the  Native  and 
finropean  communities. 

Ilie  OHAiiiMAN  briefly  replied. 
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Gazette.  There  are  many  other  wajs  which  might  be  suggested 
for  meeting  this  defect  of  sympathy.  There  is  a  proposal,  for 
instance,  to  make  the  Viceroyalty  a  Royal  Office,  and  there  is  an 
article  by  the  Agn,  Khan  in  one  of  this  month's  reviews  in  which 
that  idea  is  put  forward  very  powerfully.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
discussion.  But  with  regard  to  the  general  succeas  of  our  rule  in 
India  one  point  occurs  to  me.  We  are  now  about  fifty  years  distant 
from  the  Mutiny,  and  the  interval  has  been  one  of  unbroken  peace 
in  the  Indian  Empire,  exclusive  of  Burma  and  the  frontier.  Speak- 
ing offhand  I  cannot  say  whether  within  the  historical  period  there 
has  been  in  India  such  a  term  of  unbroken  peace,  but  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  the  Punjab,  at  any  rate,  has  never  enjoyed  such 
another  period  of  unbroken  peace,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  great 
testimony  to  the  success  of  British  rule.  I  think  something  onght 
to  be  done  by  people  in  this  country  who  are  connected  with  India  — 
some  movement  should  be  started,  on  aa  popular  a  basis  as  possible 
as  a  memorial — -not  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  but  of  the  new  era  which 
then  commenced  in  India,  and  of  the  fact  that  since  then  the  peace 
of  the  King  has  not  been  broken  in  the  whole  of  India  proper. 

Shaikh  Abdul  Qadir  :  I  have  listened  with  peculiar  interest, 
as  was  quite  natural,  to  Sir  Donald  Robertson's  able  Paper. 
Speaking  as  an  Indian  Mussulman,  a  member  of  the  community  to 
which  the  lecturer  has  made  a  passing  but  significant  reference,  I 
may  say  I  do  not  belong  to  the  class  which  has  come  in  for  some 
pointed  allusions  in  the  Paper,  and  therefore  whatever  I  say  on  that 
point  may  be  taken  as  an  impartial  and  unselfish  opinion.  To  my 
mind  Sir  Donald  Eobeitson  would  have  done  much  better  if  he 
had  avoided  those  prominent  references  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Naoroji  in  the  interests 
of  that  sympathy  and  friendship  which  so  many  speakers  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  develop  between  Englishmen  and  Indians. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  at  a  time  when,  as  we  have  bean  told, 
the  feeling  in  certain  quartera  in  India  is  bitterer  than  it  has  ever 
been.  I  hold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Naoroji,  but  I  think  Sir  Donald 
Robertson  does  that  orator  and  old  Indian  statesman  an  injustice 
when  he  says  that  his  address  was  objectionable  to  the  extent  that 
he  makes  it  out  to  he.  Mr.  Naoroji  had  to  fill  a  very  difficult 
position,  one  which  I,  as  an  outsider,  may  say  no  President  o!  that 
body  has  had  to  fill  before,  because  a  very  strong  party  inside  the 
Congress  was  clamouring  for  open  hostility  to  England,  and  for 
preaching  at  whatever  risk  the  cause  of  independence.  People  may 
laugh  at  this  ideal  or  may  regard  it  as  impracticable  ;  but  there  it 
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was  before  a  considerable  number  of  earnest  men,  ready  to  Baciifice 
whatever  might  be  neeesBary  for  it.  There  was  that  party  on  the 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  old  Congress  party,  the  party  which 
baa  been  dubbed  by  the  name  o(  moderatists,  and  to  which  Mr. 
Naoroji  atill  belongs.  Between  tliem  his  position  waa  extremely 
difficult ;  but,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  he  tried  to  be  very  moderate  and 
very  careful  in  that  remarkable  address.  Passing  to  the  observa- 
tions made  on  Indian  journaiists  I  may  say  I  happen  to  be  one  of 
them.  I  think  the  remark  that  the  conductors  of  the  Indian  Press 
have  no  sense  of  their  responsibility  as  public  men  was  a  very 
sweeping  remark  which  we  had  not  expected  in  such  a  Paper, 
There  are,  I  ain  proud  to  say,  several  Indian  journalists,  whom  I 
could  name,  who  can  hold  their  own  in  keeping  their  pen  in  check, 
and  in  realising  their  sense  of  responsibility,  with  the  journalists  of 
any  other  country.  They  have  given  their  support  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  all  reasonable  measures,  and  have  often  received 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  from  the  Government.  I  wish,  there- 
fore, that  some  exception  had  been  made  in  favour  of  these  gentle- 
men. With  regard  to  others,  even  they  are  not  so  bad  as  one 
would  conclude  from  the  remarks  made  in  the  Paper.  They  go  to 
extremes  sometimes,  but  at  times  there  are  causes  which  give  them 
grave  provocation,  and  then  they  are  not  the  only  journalists  in  the 
world  guilty  of  the  mistake  of  running  to  extremes.  There  are 
journals  here  equally  open  to  blame  in  that  respect.  It  is  merely 
chance  remarks  like  these  which  create  misunderstandings  and  lead 
to  the  difficulties  which  we  lament.  A  word  now  as  to  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  Sir  Charles  Elliott  that  the  Indian  chiefs  should  first 
set  an  example  of  constitutional  tiovemment  and  sympathise  with 
the  aspirations  of  their  countrymen.  Few  persons  know  what  are 
the  conditions  of  the  Indian  States  better  than  Sir  Charles  Elliott. 
The  Indian  States  unfortunately  are  most  backward  in  education. 
There  is  that  work  yet  to  be  done,  but  I  think  the  Princes  are  now 
awakening  to  their  responsibility  in  that  matter,  and  the  peoples 
also,  We  must  wait  till  education  has  done  its  work  in  Indian 
States  to  see  their  peoples  developing  the  same  desires  with  which 
English  education  has  inspired  their  brethren  in  British  territory. 
There  is  one  other  factor,  and.  that  is  that  the  Indian  chief,  though 
theoretically  independent,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  is  a  person  with 
his  hands  very  fairly  tied,  and,  even  if  he  were  to  desire  to  try 
experiments  on  the  lines  suggested,  I  am  not  quite  sure  if  he  would 
be  allowed  to  do  so.  Thus  we  cannot  look  to  the  Indian  States  for 
I  any  application  of  those  modem  principles  which  we  have  learnt 
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insisted  upon  by  the  Prince  oE  Wales,  in  hia  Guildhall  speech,  and 
by  Mr,  John  Morley,  in  a  late  great  speech  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  M.  C.  SiNHA,  B.A.,  M.Sc.  ;  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  inviting  me  to  address  you,  altliijugh  you  do  not  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  Indeed,  in  Japan,  .\merica  and  England, 
I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  freedom  of  speech  exists 
to  a  larger  extent  than  in  any  other  nation  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. The  Paper  has  given  candid  expression  to  what  an  Eng- 
lishman thinks  about  the  affairs  of  India.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  "superstition"  of  India.  With  that  I  do  not  agree.  In 
America  I  was  introduced  to  President  Roosevelt  just  because  of 
religion,  and  I  do  not  believe  such  intelligent  people  would  hke  any- 
thing bound  up  with  superstition.  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
same  superstitious  customs,  as  they  are  called,  predominate  in  Japan 
as  in  India.  For  instance,  during  the  war  we  read  of  people  tying 
knots,  beheving  that  every  knot  would  save  a  man  from  a  bullet ; 
but,  because  of  this,  people  did  not  say  that  the  Japanese  were  unfit 
for  Government.  Something  has  been  said  about  sympathy.  It  is 
not  possible,  I  think,  that  for  the  people  over  whom  we  rule  we 
can  have  the  same  respect  as  for  our  own  class,  and,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  sympathy  and  rule  can  exist  together. 
I  do  not  want  to  criticise  the  Paper.  If  there  is  one  thing  which 
gives  a  man  a  stimulus  to  work  it  is  a  common  pride  in  a  common 
thing.  It  is  said  that  there  are  very  many  languages  in  India, 
but  that,  I  hold,  ia  no  reason  why  India  should  not  be  considered 
a  nation.  In  Japan  there  are  also  differeni  languages,  and  yet 
they  are  considered  one  nation. 

Captain  R.  Johnstone  (King's  Royal  Rides) :  I  have  really  come 
to  ask  a  question,  and  would  not  dream  of  putting  my  opinions 
against  those  oE  men  like  Sir  Charles  Elliott  and  Sir  Donald 
Robertson.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  often  struck  me  about  India 
which,  I  think,  is  not  appreciated  sufficiently  at  home,  and  that  is, 
that  India  consists  of  many  races ;  hut  that  you  can,  for  many  pur- 
poses, especially  administrative,  divide  the  people  into  two  classes, 
the  fighting  and  the  peaceful.  When  you  talk  of  self-government 
for  India,  I  know  that  people  do  not  understand  the  term  as  we  do 
here ;  but  I  see  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  because  you  have  to 
reconcile  people  of  totally  opposite  dispositions.  Supposing,  for 
example,  you  put  a  peaceful  Bengali  over  a  lot  oE  Sikhs,  Patbans, 
or  Gboorkas^I  am  afraid  the  arrangement  would  not  altogether 
work.  As  regards  native  officers,  no  one  can  possibly  deny  the  ex- 
cellent work  they  have  done,  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  they 
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have  not  got  on  better.  In  bravery  and  all  military  virtues  they 
exQL'l,  but  there  are  other  things  besides  bravery  which  are  esaen- 
tial  in  soldiers  of  the  present  day,  and  these  include  knowledge  ot 
strategy  and  tactics.  Unfortunately,  the  fighting  races  of  India,  of 
whom  we  are  so  proud,  are  not  gifted  with  any  learning  in  that  way  ; 
Jbnt  when  they  do  show  saeh  qualifications,  I  am  sure  no  one  will 

^irish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  promotion. 

The  Chairman  (The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Ampthill,  G.O.S.I., 
G.C.I.E.)  :  I  think  you  will  agree  we  have  had  an  extremely 
interesting  lecture,  and  also  a  highly  interesting  and  repre- 
sentative discussion.  After  a  delightfully  unconventional  and 
charming  exposition  of  his  views  by  one  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Political  Service  in  India,  we  have  heard  the 
views  of  another  who  attained  the  highest  rank  in  that  splendid 
corps  d' elite  the  Indian  Civil  Service ;  and  then,  again,  the  views  of 
other  representative  speakers.  I_think  everybody  who  has  heard 
the  discussion  must  feel  that  he  baa  learnt  something  this  evening. 
We  have  heard  extremely  perplexing  and  important  problems  dis- 
cussed from  different  points  of  view,  but  all  in  an  extremely  mode- 
rate and  conciliatory  tone.  It  is  the  experience  ot  everyone  who 
has  to  do  with  India,  that  the  longer  he  is  in  India  the  less  he  feels 
he  knows  about  her.  Indeed,  the  man  who  is  most  ready  to  confess 
that  he  knows  very  little  about  India  is  the  man  who  has  spent 
thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  work  of  Indian  administration.  It  is 
in  that  spirit  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Paper.  I  feel 
that  my  short  five  years  in  India,  although  spent  in  positions  of 
some  responsibility,  have  by  no  means  given  me  omniscienee  on 
Indian  questions.  Sir  Donald  Hobertson  spoke  of  the  Congress, 
and  of  this  year's  Presiilent,  Mr.  Naotoji.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  in  the  Indian  National  Congress  unreasonable,  intem- 
perate, and  violent  language  is  sometimes  used ;  hut  as  one  speaker 
rightly  pointed  out,  jou  often  hear  such  language  in  this  country, 
and,  what  is  more,  used  by  even  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
the  leading  journals.  I  have  always  said  to  people  who  complain 
of  these  things  in  India,  "  Look  at  your  own  country  and 
your  own  politicians!"  I  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  so  in- 
vidious as  to  give  you  personal  instances,  but  every  one  of  you 
can  without  efi'ort  call  to  mind  scores  of  occasions  when  respon- 
sible politicians  in  this  country  have  attacked  our  National  insti- 
tutions and  the  characters  of  our  public  servants  in  language  even 
more  exaggerated  than  that  of  the  "Congress-Wallahs"  in' their 

\  moments  of  excitement.    The  game  remark  applies  to  the  Native 
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Press  ;  anrl  I  am  Bure  Sir  Dona,ld  Eobei-taon  will  admit  he  would 
have  done  better  to  make  some  qualifying  statement  on  that  point. 
In  regard  to  all  Indian  matters  yon  must  always  be  looking  for 
exceptions — ^joa  cannot  make  any  general  rule  with  regard  to  a 
Continent  which  contains  greater  differencea  of  race,  religion  and 
onstom  than  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  we  ourselves  have  taught  the  people  of  India  everything 
they  know  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  politics.  What  they 
are  doing  is  to  imitate  what  they  believe  to  be  the  ways  of  our  own 
public  lite.  If  we  wish  them  to  change  their  tone  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  think  it  advisable  to  press  their  views,  we  must  set 
them  a  different  example  in  this  country,  by  being  more  fair  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  criticise  our  political  opponents  and  more 
moderate  in  the  demands  we  make  on  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  the  promises  we  hold  out  to  the  electors.  As  regards  the  un- 
rest and  discontent  which  unfort;inately  prevail,  they  do  not  cause 
me  any  grave  alarm,  It  is  natural  in  a  country  where  education 
13  making  great  progress,  and  where  every  kind  of  development  is 
taking  place,  that  men  should  aspire  to  higher  and  better  things, 
particularly  to  a  greater  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
That  ia  what  the  people  of  India  are  doing,  and  entirely  because  we 
have  encouraged  them  and  taught  them  to  do  so.  Of  course  the 
great  question  is :  Why  have  we  not  yet  managed  to  do  more  to 
satisfy  these  aspirations— to  redeem  those  pledges  which  the  peo- 
ple of  India  have  from  the  declarations  of  our  Sovereign,  and  the 
speeches  of  our  statesmen  ?  One  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that,  while 
education  has  advanced  and  Indians  have  become  more  capable  of 
taking  part  in  a  Western  system  of  administration,  the  complexity 
of  Government  and  the  demands  for  increased  efficiency  have 
advanced  at  an  even  greater  rate.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than 
the  fact  that  almost  everybody  has  begun  to  admit  that  some 
change  is  inevitable  and  desirable.  This  is  of  course  the  first  step 
to  the  realisation  of  change.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  aspiration  of  the  educated 
sections  of  Indians.  I  have  my  own  views  as  to  what  can  and 
ought  to  be  done,  But  I  cannot  enter  into  an  explanation  which 
would  not  be  clear  unless  it  were  made  at  greater  length  than  is 
permissible  on  this  occasion.  It  is  immensely  difficult — there  is  no 
question  so  difficult — hut  I  rejoice  sincerely  to  see  that  this  ques- 
tion is  being  seriously  considered,  and  that  Mr.  Morley's  first  act 
was  to  suggest  to  the  Government  of  India  that  they  should  take 
active  steps  to  decide  what  could  be  done  with  advantage  to  India 
and  the  security  of  our  rule.     I  have  now  to  move  to  propose  that 
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F"we  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Donald  Bobertaon  for  liis 
address. 

Sir  Donald  Robebtson,  K. C.S.I. :  It  would  be  difficult  to  write 
anjtliing  in  a  wide  range  of  Indian  subjects  that  did  not  call  forth 
Home  differences  of  opinion  ;  I  have,  howeTer,  no  reason  to  be  other- 
wise than  well  satisfied  with  the  kind  manner  in  which  my  lecture 
has  been  received.     1  only  propose  to  notice  three  points  which  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Abdul  Qadir.     In  the  first  place,  I  unreservedly  with- 
draw anything  which  might  convey  the  idea  that  I  wished  to  include 
the  whole  Native  Press  in  my  remarks  about  the  reaponaibilitj  of 
Editors.    I  had  no  intention  of  alluding  to  more  than  one  section— 
a  noisy  and  mischievous  one— of  that  institution,  and  I  think  he 
I  was  ijuite  right  in  taking  the  lecturer  to  task  for  what  seemed  to  bo 
I  am  undeservedly  wholesale  condemnation.    Mr.   Abdul   Qadir   is 
I  fully  entitled  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as  he  edited  a  paper  in  the 
I  Punjab  which  had,  I  believe,  an  excellent  record.     He  deprecates 
•  my  having  criticised   Mr,  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  proceedings  at  the 
Congress ;  it  was,  I  admit,  a  wonderful  touf  deforce  for  a  gentle- 
man of  his  mature  age  to  have  undertaken  the  trip  to  India,  and  all 
that  it  entailed;  but  while  I  admire  the  resolute  character  which 
impelled  him  to  accept  such  a  mission,  I  cannot  ailmit  that  his 
attempt  to  compose  the  differences  out  there  between  rival  factions 
absolves  him  from  liability  to  criticisms,  especially  aa  he  pablioly 
advocated  a  thoroughly  impracticable   scheme,   and  incidentally 
launched  most  serious  and  baseless  indictments  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.     Mr.  Abdul  Qadir  in  referring  to  Ihe  stage  of  pro- 
1  the  Native  States  said  that  they  were  backward,  hut  that 
if  the  chiefs  attempted  to  introtluce  reforms  they  would  bfl  checked 
I  by  our  Government.     Now  I  do   know  something  about  Native 
L  States,  and  I  maintain  that  this  is  an  absolutely  mistaken  view — 
E  any  ruler  who  seeks  to  improve  his  administration,  and  introduces 
r  fcneliorations  for  this  purpose,  deserves  and  receives  encouragement 
►  and  commendation  from  the  Governmentof  India,     I  will  conclude 
by  asking  you  to  accord  a  iiearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ampthill 
for  his  able  and  statesmanlike  conduct  of  business  as  our  chairman. 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  when  Resident  in  Mysore  of  gauging 
I  the   measure   of   his  popularity  with  all    classes   as    Governor   of 

I  Madras,  and  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so  in  his  Lordship's  presence,  I 

I  should  like  to  add  that,  when  he  laid  down  that  responsible  office 

I  his  departure  was  marked  by  a  spontaneous  and  genuine  manitesta- 

I  tion  of  affection  and  regret,  on  the  part  both  of  the  Native  and 

I  European  communities. 

L  The  Chaiuman  brietly  replied. 
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THIETY-NINTH   ANNUAL   GENERAL  MEETING. 


The  Tiiirtj-ninth  Annual  General  Meeting  i>f  Fellows  was  held  in 
the  Library  of  the  Institute  on  Tuesday,  I''ebruary  26,  1907,  Sir 
Nevile  Lubbodf,  K.C.M.G.,  a  member  of  the  Council,  preeided, 
Amongst  those  present  were  the  following  : — 

Mbssbb.K.a'Abahbkltdn.J.  H.  Adams,  T.  J.Aujihiimje,  I.S,0.,Bet.  W.  Obbohn 

B.    Al.LEN,    Mil.   KoBRB'l'    BeWLET,    AUUIRIL    SiK    N.    BoWTlEN. SMITH.  K.C.6.,  Mn. 

J.  J.  Bbowh,  Sib  Charles  Bbucf,,  Q.C.M.O,,  Sib  Henby  E.  G.  Bolweb, 
G.O.M.G.,  Mb.  Allan  Campeell,  Rev,  W.  J.  Cinvbeabe,  Mebbrb.  C.  V. 
Cbeaoh,  C.M.G.,  F.  H.  Danoab,  Hbnry   DiviBfl,  J.  Bdbi't   Davt,  J.  E.  Daw- 

HOS,   FkEIIEBICH    DdTTOS,    H.   EaRNBHAW,    J.    H.    GiLilltAITIi,    R.    OLEnDBK,    JoHM 

QuoDUFFE,  P.  F.  Hahi.  Gensral  Sib  Bidhabs  Uabbibon.  B.E.,  Q.CB., 
C.M.G.,  Mb.  G.  N.  Hoopee,  Stn  Hdbert  E,  H.  Jekninbbam,  K.C.M.Q.,  Mb. 
B.  J.  Kebi,  SiE  Gedboe  S.  MiCKENziB,  K.C.M.G.,  CJB.,  MEaasH.  R.  D.  Douglas 
MuLean,  Jaueb  Mabtih,  K,  N.  Moib.  Caft.  S.  Mdofobs,  Mb.  R.  D.  NobIjI. 
Sib  MoNTiOD  P.  Omuannby,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O..  Sib  J.  Eopeb  pABErao. 
ins,  Meshbb,  H.  M.  Paul,  H.  Q.  Pebby,  J.  G.  Poole,  J.  P,  Quinion,  Abtbdb 
H.  Rmn.  Major-Genebal  C.  W.  KoEiNanN,  C.B.,  MEssiia.  E.  E.  F.  TabtIs, 
T.  A.  Wall,  Sib  E.  Noel  Walbeii,  K.C.M.G.,  Kir  Fbeiiebick  Yorao, 
K.C.M.G.,  Ma.  J.  B.  O'Halloiuk,  C.M.G.  (Secbetabv), 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Cbainnan  nominated  two  scrutineers  to  conduct  the  ballot 
for  the  elaction  ot  the  Council,— Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  T.  J.  AUdridge,  LH.O.,  on  behalf  of  the 
['ellowst 

It  was  agreed  to  take  the  Animal  Report  aa  read. 

Rei'oiit. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
thsir  thirty-ninth  Annual  Report. 

The  historic  tour  through  India  of  Hia  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales — President  of  the  Institute — and  Her  Royal  Highneaa  the 
Princess  of  Wales  came  to  a  termination  in  March  after  an  unbroken 
series  of  loyal  demonstrations  and  memorable  experiences  that 
evoked  feelings  of  deep  interest  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  number  of  candidatea  elected  during  the  past  year  com- 
prised fi'l  Resident  and  206  Non-Reaident,  or  a  total  of  260,  oa 
compared  with  81  Resident  and  223  Non-Resideut  Fellows,  or  a 
total  of  304  in  1905.    On  December  31,  1906,  the 'list  included 
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1,130  Resident,  3,044  Non- Resident,  and  18  Honorary  Fellows,  or 
4,4S7  in  all,  of  whom  1,303  have  compounded  for  the  Annnal 
Subscription  and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  Fellows  and  the 
annual  income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  in 


Aqaualliiooffi«(Holuiiveof 

Data 

Ko.ot 

but  Inoluali™  of  LKh  OompuBitions 

and  EntTBUoo  treat) 

£        1       d 

To  June  11,  1860       .        .        . 

174 

1,224  14    G 

1870 

27S 

549  10     8 

1871 

BIO 

503  IG     4 

1972 

271 

478  10    4 

1873 

349 

1,022    9     1 

1874 

420 

906  13  11 

1875 

551 

1,038  15    8 

187fi 

fi37 

i.iaa    3   3 

1877 

717 

1,223  18     3 

1878 

796 

1,330  13  11 

1879 

981 

1,762  18     3 

1880 

1,131 

3,141      8  10 

1881 

1,3TG 

3,469  15     6 

1882 

1.613 

3,236    8     3 

1883 

1,969 

3,647  10    0 

1S84 

3,306 

4,539     0  10 

1885 

2,587 

S.320  19    0 

1888 

3,880 

6,368  11     0 

to  Deo.  31,  1886 

3,005 

6,581     2    5 

1887 

3,125 

6,034    3    0 

1888 

3,231 

6,406  11     5 

18S9 

3,562 

7,738    7  11 

1890 

3,667 

6,919    7    6 

1891 

3,782 

7,363     3  10 

1892 

3,775 

6,966  13    4 

1898 

3,749 

6,458  IS    6 

1894 

3,757 

6,691  19     0 

1895 

3,767 

6,854    2  11 

1896 

3,939 

7.315     5     9 

1897 

4,133 

7,588  15     7 

1898 

4,139 

7,114    4    3 

1899 

4,163 

7,063  10    2 

moo 

4,208 

7,143    8    3 

1901 

4,238 

7,164     1     9 

1902 

4,407 

•8,043    6     1 

1903 

4,460 

7,740    4     9 

1904 

4.472 

7,638  15    8 

190S 

4.491 

7,536  10    9 

1906 

4,487 

7,323     6     7 

•  Coronation  j-ear. 

[  The  Honorary  Treasurer's  statement  of  accounts  is  appended, 
loteworthy  feature  being  (hat  the  loan  of  ;£35,020,  Which  was 
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raised  ia  1886  to  enable  the  acquirement  of  the  freehold  of  the 
InBtitnte  premiees,  has  been  paid  off  in  full.  The  Council  exercised 
their  right  to  anticipate  certain  statutory  payments,  and  the  final 
instalment  having  been  paid  on  Julj  I,  1906,  the  building  was  freed 
from  all  debt  within  twenty  years,  instead  of  forty  years,  as  originally 
stipulated.  A  saving  of  more  than  ±"15,000  in  interest  was  thus 
effected,  and  the  title  deeds  of  the  freehold  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  Institute.  When  the  Admiralty  lease  expires  it  is  proposed 
to  occupy  the  upper  floors  as  well  as  the  Craven  Street  premiaea 
after  the  necessary  reconstruction.  This  will  involve  considerable 
outlay  and  an  increased  cost  in  maintenance,  but  the  Council  are 
sanguine  that  additional  facilities  can  thus  be  provided  which  will 
widely  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute  and  enlarge  its 
capacity  for  increased  membership. 
The  obituary  of  190C  comprises  89  names,  as  given  below : — 

T.  E.  LealU  AUdridge  [Gold  Coast  Colony),  Frank  Bailey,  Borihwick  R. 
Baird  {late  of  New  Zealand),  Sydney  Hilton  Barber  {Tranavaal),  Alfred 
BarUnn  (Orange  Biver  Colony).  Bob.  Henry  E.  Beech,  M.A.,  T.  Durant 
Beiahton  (late  of  India),  Alfred  BeiC,  John  Bell,  Edgar  V.  Bensusan  {Gold 
Coast  Colony),  Major  Alfred  E.  B.  Blamt:  (Transvaal),  James  BamBick, 
Oswald  Broum,  M.Inst.O.E.,  Sir  Walter  L.  Bidler,  K.CM.G..  F.B.S.  (New 
Zealand),  Walter  S.  Careiv  (Fiji).  W.  W.  Clarke  (New  South  Wales),  Jamti 
Cochran  (late  of  New  South  Wales),  Moses  Cornwall  (Cape  Colony),  The  Right 
Hon.  ike  Earl  of  Crofibrook,  G.C.S.I.  (a  Viee-Presidenl  since  1873).  Hm.' Alfred 
J.  Cra^eford,  M.L.C.  (Natal),  James  Camming  (Natal),  Rev.  Joseph  J.  CurUng, 
M.A.,  Sir  Samuel  Davmport,  K.C.M.G.  (formerly  Hon.  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Soath  Auislralia),  William  B.  Davies,  M.D.  (Sierra  Leone),  Da/oid 
Don  (Natal),  Arthur  Dudgeon,  Etngsley  DunboT'Anderstm  (JTransvaal), 
Walter  H.  DuncaTt,  M.F.  (South  AusiraUa),  W.  P.  Dunlop  (New  South 
Wales),  Colonel  Wm.  J.  Eiigledue,  B.R.,  Edward  Eviaon,  S<ni.  John  Pergtuoit, 
MJj.C.  (Queensland),  Richard  J.  Fi/inemare(  Natal),  Hon.  Charles  J.  George, 
M.L.C.  (Lagos),  James  Qibberd  (late  of  Cape  Colony),  Bohert  Govetl  (Quems- 
land)',  Henry  F.  Gray,  W.  S.  Sebright  Green.  Frederick  W.  Haddon  (Hon. 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Victoria),  The  Bight  Hon.  Viscounl  Hampden, 
G.O.M.G.  (formerly  Govei-nor  of  New  South  Wales),  Edward  C.  Healey, 
David  W.  Johnston,  M.D.  (Transvaal),  John  T.  Keith  (Cape  Colony),  George 
Lansell  (Tictoria),  John  M.  Le/evre,  M.D.,  CM.  (British  Columbia),  R.  D. 
MoGibbon,  K.C.  (Canada),  Daniel  J.  Mackay  (late  of  Western  Australia) 
Angus  Mackinnon  (Bhodesia),  John  Mathieson,  John  Moore,  T)umuis  Moore 
(Western  Australia).  Rev.  Viscounl  Molesworth,  Edmund  B.  Muspratt  (Eyfj, 
Robert  NiabeC  {Transva^il].  Randolph  Nott  (New  Sottlh  Wales),  Hon.  J.  A. 
Otoiiba  Payne,  M.L.C.  (Southern  Nigeria),  J.  Baddeley  Poole,  George  E. 
Pirrter  (Victoria),  Major-General  A^  J.  M.  Roincy,  ^Ih  Bofusoj/  (Nam 
Zealand),  Wyberl  Beeve  (late  of  South  Australia),  William  H.Rogers  (Iram- 
vaal),  J.  Grafton  Moss  (laU  of  New  South  Wales),  John  Purvis  Buaell 
(New  Zealand},  T.  Piireis  Russell  (Nau)  Zealand),  Henry  Rutherford  (Natal), 
Jolm  Sawtrs  (Victoria),  A.  G.  M.  Scott  (Northern  Nigeria),  Henr^  SewM 
(Jamaica),  Walter  Sharps,  Frederick  G.  Shaw  [Surgeon- SupermieiidetU 
Indian  Mimgralion  Service),  Bruce  Sh^herd.T.S.O.  (Bong  Kong),  J.  B.  LintOTH 
Simmons  (late  of  Western  Australia),  E.  H.  Dean  Sjtith  {Western  Ausiraiia), 
Oeiteral  Sir  Henry  A.  Snij/lh,  K.C.M.G.,  Harry  Douglas  Solomon  (Transvaat^, 
Horatio  WfStockheaa  (Gape  Colony),  Sir  Richard  Tangye,  John  E.  Tatvner, 
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O.M.G.,  M.Inst.O.E.  (lale  of  Trinidad),  Itichard  D.  Thomai  {New  Zealand), 
E.  Symes  Thomiison,  M.D..  F.B.C.P..  S.  de  Cmircy  Tlumipton.  Cornelius 
T/iorne  {tale  of  China),  Oiariea  Tliomtcm,  Jacobiis  Vore  Hyn  (Ctyw  Colony). 
James  L.  V'sendawi,  M,D.  {lale  of  lirilUh  Gaiana),  PhiUp  Wales  [Southern 
Nigeria),  Oeorge  Wilh,  James  J.  WUson,  M.D.  (West  Africa). 

The  death  of  the  Right  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddoii,  for  many  yeara 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,  deprived  the  Empire  of  a  far-seeing 
Btateamau,  whoso  able  services  and  patriotic  seiitimentB  were 
universally  recognised  and  respected. 

Vacancies  on  the  Council  have  arisen  through  thd  deaths  of 
the  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  Cl.C.S.L,  a  Vice-President,  and  (quite 
recently)  the  Hon.  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.,  a 
Councillor,  and  the  resignation  of  Walter  H.  James,  Esq.,  K.C,  a 
Councillor,  on  his  return  to  AustraHa.  They  have  been  filled 
up  ad  interim,  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows  under 
the  provisions  of  Rule  0,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  K.G.,  G.G.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  the  Hon.  0.  H.  Rason, 
and  Henry  Birchenough,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  The  following  retire  in 
confoiTQity  with  Rule  7,  and  are  eligible'  for  re-election :  ^Vice- 
Presidents  :  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G., 
'  J.C.V.O.,  Lord  Stratbcona,  G.O.M.G.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sb 
)  T.  tioldie,  K. C.M.G.  Councillors :  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B.,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  E.G. S.I. , 
I'O.B.,  Major-General  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.,  Allan  Campbell,  Esq., 
I  X>r.  Alfred  Hillier,  and  W.  Keswick,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  Annual   Dinner   took  place   at  the  Whitehall  Rooms   on 

April  25,  under   the    presidency    of    the    Earl  of  Elgin,  K.G., 

Secretary  of  Htate  for  the  Colonies,  who  made  an  important  speech 

on  Colonial  policy,  which  is  fully  reported  in  the  Proceedings, 

The    Annual   Conversazione  was    held  at  the  Natural    History 

L  Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  on  June  28,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees 

F'of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  largely  attejided. 

The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  since  the 
date  of  the  last  Annual  Report  : — - 
Ordinary  Meetings. 

"  The  Products  of  Australia,"     The  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins 
(Agent-General  for  South  Austraha). 

"  Our  Pohcy  in  the  West  Indies."     Miss  C.  de  Thierry. 
"Australian    Immigration."     Walter    U.    James,    K.O, 
(Agent-  General  for  Western  Australia), 
"  India  under  British  Rule."    Arthur  Sawtell. 


156  Some  Befiections  on  Modem  India. 

Gazette.  There  are  many  other  wajs  which  might  be  si 
for  meeting  this  defect  of  sympathy.  There  is  a  proposal,  for 
instance,  to  make  the  Vieerojaity  a  Boyal  Office,  and  there  is  aa 
article  by  the  Aga  Khan  in  one  of  this  month's  reviews  in  which 
that  idea  is  put  forward  very  powerfully.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of 
discuBBion.  But  with  regard  to  the  general  success  of  our  rule  in 
India  one  point  occurs  to  me.  We  are  now  about  fifty  years  distant 
from  the  Mutiny,  and  the  interval  has  been  one  of  unbroken  peace 
in  the  Indian  Empire,  exclusive  of  Burma  and  the  frontier.  Speak- 
ing offhand  I  cannot  say  whether  within  the  historical  period  there 
has  been  in  India  such  a  term  of  nnbrolten  peace,  but  I  am  pretty 
certain  that  the  Punjab,  at  any  rate,  has  never  enjoyed  such 
another  period  of  unbroken  peace,  and  that  in  itself  is  a  great 
testimony  to  the  success  of  British  rule.  I  think  something  ought 
to  be  done  by  people  in  this  country  who  are  connected  with  India  — 
some  movement  should  be  started,  on  as  popular  a  basis  as  possible 
as  a  memorial — not  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  but  of  the  new  era  which 
then  commenced  in  India,  and  of  the  fact  that  since  then  the  peace 
of  the  King  has  not  been  broken  in  the  whole  of  India  proper. 

Shaikh  Abdul  Qadir  :  I  have  listened  with  peculiar  interest, 
as  was  qnite  natural,  to  Sir  Donald  Kobertson's  able  Paper. 
Speaking  as  an  Indian  MusBuIman,  a  member  of  the  community  to 
which  the  lecturer  haB  made  a  passing  but  significant  reference,  I 
may  say  I  do  not  belong  to  the  class  which  has  come  in  for  some 
pointed  allusions  in  the  Paper,  and  therefore  whatever  I  say  on  that 
point  may  be  taken  as  an  impartial  and  unselfish  opinion.  To  my 
mind  Sir  Donald  Eobertson  would  have  done  much  better  if  he 
had  avoided  those  prominent  references  to  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Congress  and  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Naoroji  in  the  interests 
of  that  sympathy  and  friendship  which  so  many  speakers  have 
expressed  their  desire  to  develop  between  Englishmen  and  Indians. 
This  is  particularly  desirable  at  a  time  when,  as  we  have  bean  told, 
the  feeling  in  certain  quarters  in  India  is  bitterer  than  it  has  ever 
been.  I  bold  no  brief  for  Mr.  Naoroji,  but  I  think  Sir  Donald 
Bohertson  does  that  orator  and  old  Indian  statesman  an  injustice 
when  he  says  that  his  address  was  objectionable  to  the  extent  that 
he  makes  it  out  to  be.  Mr.  Naoroji  had  to  fill  a  very  lUfficult 
position,  one  which  I,  as  an  outsider,  may  say  no  President  of  that 
body  has  had  to  fill  before,  because  a  very  strong  party  inside  the 
Congress  was  clamouring  tor  open  hostility  to  England,  and  for 
preaching  at  whatever  risk  the  cause  of  independence.  People  may 
laugh  at  this  ideal  or  may  regard  it  as  impracticable  ;  but  there  it 
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C.M.G.,  M.Insl.C.B.  {lale  of  Triiiidod),  liicliaTd  D.  Thomas  {Nem  Zealand^. 
E.  Synies  Tkompsan,  M.D..  F.R.C.F..  S.  de  Cnurcy  Thompion,  Comeliiie 
Thorne  [late  of  Ghiiut),  Cluirlei  Tliomton,  Jacobua  Van  Epi  [Cape  Colons). 
Jantes  L.  Veendam,  MJ}.  (late  of  Bntiah  Owiawa),  P/iiHp  Wales  [SouOtem, 
Nigeria).  George  Wills,  James  J.  WiUm,  M.D.  (West  Afnca). 


The  death  of  the  Eight  Hon.  R.  J.  SedJou,  foe  many  years 
Premier  of  New  Zealund,  deprived  the  Empire  of  a  far-seeing 
Btatesmau,  whose  able  services  and  patriotic  sentiments  were 
universally  recognised  and  respected. 

Vacancies  on  the  Council  have  arisen  through  the  deaths  of 
the  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  G.O.S.I.,  a  Vice-President,  and  (qnile 
recently)  the  Hon,  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.Cr.,  K.C.,  a 
Councillor,  and  the  resignation  of  Walter  H.  James,  Esq.,  K.C.,  a 
Councillor,  on  his  return  to  Australia.  They  have  been  fiOed 
up  ad  interim,  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows  under 
the  provisions  of  Rule  d,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  K.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E,,  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Bawi^ 
and  Henry  Birchenough,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  The  following  retire  a 
conformity  with  Rule  7,  and  are  eligible'  for  re-ciection :  — Ti»- 
Preaidents  :  H.Ii.H.  Prince  Christian,  E.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  the  Inn  m 
ArgyU,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  the  Duke  of  Devor 
G.C.V.O.,  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G,,  and  the  ] 
George  T.  Goldie,  K. C.M.G.  Councillors:  AdminU  S 
Bowden-Smith,  K.C.B,,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  C 
C.B.,  Major-General  C.  W.  Eobinson,  C.B„  Allan  £ 
Dr.  Alfred  HiUier,  and  W.  Keswick,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The   Aimual    Dinner    took  place    at  the  ' 
April   25,    under  the    presidency    of    the    £>b  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  a 
on  Colonial  policy,  which  is  fully  reported  n 

The   Annual  Conversazione  was   held  at 
Museum,  Cromwell  Boad,  on  June  Sti.hjp 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  large}*  i 

The  following  Papers  have  I 
date  of  the  last  Annual  Report  :- 

Ordinary  Meetings. 

"  The  Products  of  Aoi 
(Ageiit-tloiicrul  fur  SouUi  a« 


IflO  Some  Befiections  on  Modtrn  Indiu. 

inBiBted  upon  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  his  Guildhall  speech,  and 
by  Mr.  John  Morley,  in  a  late  great  speech  in  Parliament. 

Mr.  M.  C.  SiNHA,  B.A.,  M.Sc.  :  I  have  to  thank  you  for  your 
courtesy  in  inviting  me  to  address  you,  altiioagh  you  do  not  know 
what  I  am  going  to  say.  Indeed,  in  Japan,  America  and  England, 
I  have  been  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  freedom  of  speech  exists 
to  a  larger  extent  than  in  any  other  nation  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted. The  Paper  has  given  candid  expresyion  to  what  an  Eng- 
lishman thinks  about  the  affairs  of  India.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  the  "superstition"  of  India.  With  that  I  do  not  agree.  In 
America  I  was  introduced  to  President  Roosevelt  just  because  of 
religion,  and  I  do  not  believe  such  intelligent  people  would  like  any- 
thing bound  up  with  superstition.  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
same  superstitious  customs,  as  they  are  called,  predominate  in  Japan 
as  in  India.  For  instance,  during  the  war  we  read  of  people  tying 
knots,  beheviug  that  every  knot  would  save  a  man  from  a  bullet ; 
but,  because  of  this,  people  did  not  say  that  the  Japanese  were  unfit 
for  Government.  Something  baa  been  said  about  sympathy.  It  is 
not  possible,  I  think,  that  for  the  people  over  whom  we  rule  we 
can  have  the  same  respect  as  for  our  own  class,  and,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  sympathy  and  rule  can  exist  together. 
I  do  not  want  to  criticise  the  Paper.  If  there  is  one  thing  which 
gives  a  man  a  stimulus  to  work  it  is  a  common  pride  in  a  common 
thing.  It  is  said  that  there  are  very  many  languages  in  India, 
but  that,  I  hold,  is  no  reason  why  India  should  not  he  considered 
(I  nation.  In  Japan  there  are  also  different  languages,  and  yet 
they  are  considered  one  nation. 

Captain  R.  Johnstone  (King's  Royal  Rides) :  I  have  really  come 
to  ask  a  question,  and  would  not  dream  of  putting  my  opinions 
against  those  of  men  like  Sir  Charles  Elliott  and  Sir  Donald 
Robertson.  There  is  one  thing  that  has  often  struck  me  about  India 
which,  I  think,  is  not  appreciated  sufficiently  at  home,  and  that  is, 
that  India  consists  of  many  races ;  but  that  you  can,  for  many  pur- 
poses, especially  administrative,  divide  the  people  into  two  classes, 
the  fighting  and  the  peaceful.  When  you  talk  of  sett- government 
for  India,  I  know  that  people  do  not  understand  the  term  as  we  do 
here ;  but  I  see  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way,  because  you  have  to 
reconcile  people  of  totally  opposite  dispositions.  Supposing,  for 
example,  you  put  a  peaceful  Bengali  over  a  lot  of  Sikhs,  Pathane, 
or  Ghoorkas — I  am  afraid  the  arrangement  would  not  altogether 
work.  As  regards  native  oiScers,  no  one  can  possibly  deny  the  ex- 
cellent work  they  have  done,  but  there  are  many  reasons  why  they 
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k&Te  not  got  on  better.  In  bravery  and  all  military  virtues  tbey 
excel,  bnt  there  are  other  things  besides  bravery  which  are  eBaen- 
tial  in  soldiers  of  the  present  day,  and  these  include  knowledge  ol 
strategy  and  tactica.  Unfortunately,  the  fighting  races  of  India,  of 
whom  we  are  ao  proud,  are  not  gifted  with  any  learning  in  that  way ; 
but  when  they  do  show  auoh  qualifications,  I  am  sure  no  one  will 
wish  to  stand  in  the  way  of  their  promotion. 

The  Chaiuman  (The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  AmpthiU,  G.O.S.I., 
G.CI.E.) ;  I  think  you  will  agree  we  have  had  an  extremely 
interesting  lecture,  and  also  a  highly  interesting  and  repre- 
sentative discussion. '  After  a  delightfully  unconventional  and 
charming  exposition  of  his  views  by  one  of  the  moat  eminent 
members  of  the  Political  Service  in  India,  we  have  heard  the 
views  of  another  who  attained  the  highest  rank  in  that  splendid 
corj)3  d'elitc  the  Indian  Civil  Service  ;  and  then,  again,  the  views  of 
other  repreaontative  speakers.  I^  think  everybody  who  has  heard 
the  discussion  must  feel  that  he  has  learnt  something  this  evening. 
We  have  heard  extremely  perplexing  and  important  problems  dis- 
cussed from  different  points  of  view,  bnt  all  in  an  extremely  mode- 
rate and  eoneihatory  tone.  It  is  the  experience  of  everyone  who 
has  to  do  with  India,  that  the  longer  he  ia  in  India  the  less  he  feels 
he  knows  about  her.  Indeed,  the  man  who  is  most  ready  to  confess 
that  he  knows  very  little  about  ludia  is  the  man  who  Las  spent 
thirty  or  forty  years  in  the  work  of  Indian  administration.  It  ia 
in  that  spirit  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Paper.  I  feel 
that  my  short  five  years  in  India,  although  spent  in  positions  of 
some  reaponsibility,  have  by  no  means  given  me  omniscience  on 
Indian  questions.  Sir  Donald  Eobertson  spoke  of  the  Congress, 
and  of  this  year's  President,  Mr.  Naoroji.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  in  the  Indian  National  Congress  unreasonable,  intem- 
perate, and  violent  language  is  somctimos  used;  but  as  one  speaker 
rightly  pointed  out,  jou  often  hear  mich  language  in  this  country, 
and,  what  is  more,  used  by  even  the  most  eminent  statesmen  and 
the  leading  journals.  I  have  always  said  to  people  who  complain 
of  these  things  in  India,  "  Look  at  your  own  country  and 
your  own  politicians!  "  1  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  so  in- 
vidious as  to  give  you  personal  instances,  but  every  one  of  you 
can  without  effort  call  to  mind  scores  of  occasions  when  roapon- 
sible  politicianii  in  this  country  have  attacked  our  National  insti- 
tutions and  the  characters  of  our  public  servants  in  language  even 
more  exaggerated  than  that  of  the  "  Congress-Wallahs  "  in' their 
moments  of  excitement.     The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Native 
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Preaa  ;  and  I  am  aure  Sir  Donald  Eobertson  will  admit  be  would 
liave  done  better  to  make  some  qualifying  statement  on  that  point. 
In  regard  to  all  Indian  mattera  you  must  always  be  looking  for 
esoep lions— yon  cannot  mate  any  general  rule  with  regard  to  a 
Continent  which  contains  greater  differences  of  race,  rehgion  and 
custom  than  the  whole  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  we  ourselves  have  taught  the  people  of  India  everything 
they  know  of  the  principles  and  methods  of  politics.  What  they 
are  doing  is  to  imitate  what  they  believe  to  be  the  ways  of  our  own 
public  life.  If  we  wish  them  to  change  tlieir  tone  and  the  methods 
by  which  they  think  it  advisable  to  press  their  views,  we  must  set 
them  a  different  example  in  this  country,  by  being  more  fair  in  the 
manner  in  which  we  criticise  our  political  opponents  and  more 
moderate  in  the  demands  we  make  on  the  Government  of  the  day, 
and  the  promises  we  hold  out  to  the  electors.  As  regards  the  un- 
rest and  discontent  which  unfortjinately  prevail,  they  do  not  cause 
me  any  grave  alarm,  It  is  natural  in  a  country  where  education 
ia  making  great  progress,  and  where  every  kind  of  development  is 
taking  place,  that  men  should  aspire  to  higher  and  better  things, 
particularly  to  a  greater  share  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
That  is  what  the  people  of  India  are  doing,  and  entirely  because  we 
have  encouraged  them  and  taught  them  to  do  so.  Of  course  the 
great  question  is :  \Vhy  have  we  not  yet  managed  to  do  more  to 
satisfy  these  aspirations — to  redeem  those  pledges  which  the  peo- 
ple of  India  have  from  the  declarations  of  our  Sovereign,  and  the 
speeches  of  our  statesmen  ?  One  reason,  no  doubt,  is  that,  while 
education  has  advanced  and  Indians  have  become  more  capable  of 
taking  part  in  a  Western  system  of  administration,  the  complexity 
of  Government  and  the  demands  for  increased  efficiency  have 
advanced  at  an  even  greater  rate.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than 
the  fact  that  almost  everybody  has  begun  to  admit  that  some 
change  is  inevitable  and  deffirable.  This  is  of  course  the  first  step 
to  the  realisation  of  change.  I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  aome- 
tliing  ought  to  be  done  to  meet  the  aspiration  of  the  educated 
sections  of  Indians.  I  have  my  own  views  as  to  what  can  and 
ought  to  be  done.  But  I  cannot  enter  into  an  explanation  which 
would  not  be  clear  unless  it  were  made  at  greater  length  than  is 
permissible  on  this  occasion.  It  is  immensely  difficult— there  is  no 
question  so  difficult — hut  I  rejoice  sincerely  to  see  that  this  ques- 
tion is  being  seriously  considered,  and  that  Mr.  Morley's  first  act 
was  to  suggest  to  the  Government  of  India  that  they  should  take 
active  steps  to  decide  what  could  be  done  with  advantage  to  India 
and  the  security  of  our  rule.     I  have  now  to  move  to  propose  that 
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we  give  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Sir  Donald  Robertson  for  his 
address. 

Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.  :  It  would  be  difficult  to  write 
anything  in  a  wide  range  of  Indian  subjects  that  did  not  call  forth 
some  differences  of  opinion  ;  I  have,  however,  no  reason  to  be  other- 
wise than  well  satisfied  with  the  kind  manner  in  which  my  lecture 
has  been  received.  I  only  propose  to  notice  three  points  which  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Abdul  Qadir.  In  the  first  place,  I  unreservedly  with- 
draw anything  which  might  convey  the  idea  that  I  wished  to  include 
the  whole  Native  Press  in  my  remarks  about  the  responsibility  of 
Editors.  I  had  no  intention  of  alluding  to  more  than  one  section — 
a  noisy  and  mischievous  one — of  that  institution,  and  I  think  he 
was  quite  right  in  taking  the  lecturer  to  task  for  what  seemed  to  be 
an  undeservedly  wholesale  condemnation.  Mr,  Abdul  Qadir  is 
fully  entitled  to  do  this,  inasmuch  as  he  edited  a  paper  in  the 
Punjab  which  had,  I  believe,  an  excellent  record.  He  deprecates 
my  having  criticised  Mr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  proceedings  at  the 
Congress ;  it  was,  I  admit,  a  wonderful  tour  deforce  for  a  gentle- 
man of  his  mature  age  to  have  undertaken  the  trip  to  India,  and  all 
that  it  entailed ;  but  while  I  admire  the  resolute  character  which 
impelled  him  to  accept  such  a  mission,  I  cannot  admit  that  his 
attempt  to  compose  the  differences  out  there  between  rival  factions 
absolves  him  from  liability  to  criticisms,  especially  as  he  publicly 
advocated  a  thoroughly  impracticable  scheme,  and  incidentally 
launched  most  serious  and  baseless  indictments  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.  Mr.  Abdul  Qadir  in  referring  to  the  stage  of  pro- 
gress in  the  Native  States  said  that  they  were  backward,  but  that 
if  the  chiefs  attempted  to  introduce  reforms  they  would  he  checked 
by  our  Government.  Now  I  do  know  something  about  Native 
States,  and  I  maintain  that  this  is  an  absolutely  mistaken  view — 
any  ruler  who  seeks  to  improve  his  administration,  and  introduces 
ameliorations  for  this  purpose,  deserves  and  receives  encouragement 
and  commendation  from  the  Government  of  India.  I  will  conclude 
by  asking  you  to  accord  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Ampthill 
for  his  able  and  statesmanlike  conduct  of  business  as  our  chairman, 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  when  Resident  in  Mysore  of  gauging 
the  measure  of  his  popularity  with  all  classes  as  Governor  of 
Madras,  and  if  I  may  dare  to  say  so  in  his  Lordship's  presence,  I 
should  like  to  add  that,  when  he  laid  down  that  responsible  office 
his  departure  was  marked  by  a  spontaneous  and  genuine  manifesta- 
tion of  affection  and  regret,  on  the  part  both  of  the  Native  and 
European  communities. 

The  Chairman  briefly  replied. 
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The  Tbirty-niDth  Annual  General  Meeting  of  Fellows  waa  held  in 
the  Library  of  the  Institute  on  Tuesday,  February  26,  1907,  Sir 
Nevile  Lubbook,  K.CM.G.,  a  member  of  the  Council,  presided. 
Amongat  those  present  were  the  following : — 

MBflanB.R.J.'AsABUELTON,J.  H.Adiub, T.J. AujtRiDOE,  1.S.0.,I(ev.  W.  Osbobm 
B.  Allen,  Mn.  Eobert  Bewlet,  Adiiih.\l  Sib  N.  Bowhen-Shith,  K.C.B.,  Mb, 
J.  J.  Bbowk,  Bra  Charleb  Budcr,  G.C.M.G.,  8m  Hrnbt  E.  G.  Bolweb, 
O.C.M.G.,  Mb.  Ai.biN  Caufdkll,  IIev.  W.  J.  CnNYBEAnK,  UcifiaBR.  C.  V. 
Cbeaoh,  C.M.G.,  P.  H.  Danqae,  Hbkry  Di^EB,  .T.  Bubtt  Datt,  J.  E.  Daw- 
son, Fhkuerick  Dhttok,  H.  Earnshaw,  J.  H.  Galbraith,  B.  Gledpen,  John 
GooDLU'FE,  p.  F.  Hast,  Ghnkbai.  Sib  Biohabd  Habrison,  H.E.,  O.C.B., 
O.M.G.,  Mb.  G,  N.  Hooi'kb,  Sib  Hubert  E.  H,  Jerninqham,  K.C.M.G.,  Mb. 
B.  J.  Kent,  Sra  Oeobqe  B.  Ma':kenzie,  E.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Mebbbs.  K.  D.  Dodulab 
McLean,  James  Martin,  R.  N.  Moib,  Oapt.  S.  Mdqfobd,  Mr.  B,  D,  Noblx, 
Sib  MoNTAon  F.  Ommaknkv,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  Sra  J.  Bopem  Pabhino- 
TON,  MBasHB.  H.  M.  Paul,  B,  G.  Pebby,  J.  G.  Pooi.e,  J.  P.  Qeinton,  Abthum 
H.  Reid,  Majoh-Gbnehai,  C.  W.  Kobinbon.  C.B.,  Mrskrb.  E.  E.  F.  TabtG, 
T.  A.  Wall,  Sib  E.  Noel  Walber,  K.C.M.Q.,  Hiii  FsEiifijucK  Yodnq, 
K.CM.G,,  Mb.  J,  3.  O'Hallorah,  C.M.G.  (Sbcretaey). 

The  Secretary  read  the  notice  convening  the  meeting. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

The  Chairman  nominated  two  scratineers  to  couduct  the  ballot 
for  the  election  of  the  CouncO, — Mr.  Frederick  Dutton,  on  behalf 
of  the  Council,  and  Mr.  T.  .1.  Alldridge,  I.H.O.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Fellows* 

It  waa  agreed  to  take  the  Annual  Keport  as  read. 

EeI'ORT. 

The  Council  have  much  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  Fellows 
their  thirty-ninth  Annual  Report. 

The  historic  tour  through  India  of  His  Royal  Highiiesa  the  Prince 
of  Wales — President  of  the  Institute — and  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  of  Wales  came  to  a  termination  in  March  after  an  unbroken 
aeries  of  loyal  demonstrations  and  memorable  experiences  that 
evoked  feelings  of  deep  interest  throughout  the  Empire. 

The  number  of  candidates  elected  during  the  past  year  com- 
prised 5i  Besident  and  ^OC  Non-Resident,  or  a  total  of  260,  as 
compared  with  81  Resident  and  223  Non-Reaident  Fellows,  or  a 
total  of  904  in  1905,     On  December  31,  1906,  the  "list  included 
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1,480  Resident,  3,044  Non-Resident,  and  13  Honorary  Fellows,  or 
4,487  in  all,  of  whom  1,303  have  compounded  for  the  Annaal 
Subscription  and  qualified  as  Life  Fellows. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  number  of  Fellows  and  the 
annual  income  in  each  year  since  the  foundation  of  the  Institute  in 
1868 :— 


Annual  income  (exclusive  of 

TtAtA 

No.  of 

Building  and  Oonyersazione  Funds, 

X/t%uC 

Fellows 

but  inclusive  of  Life  Compositions 

— 

. _-  - 

and  Entrance  Fees) 

£         s.      d. 

To  June  11,  1869 

174 

1,224  14     5 

)i 

1870 

276 

549  10    8 

>» 

1871 

210 

603  16     4 

)) 

1872 

271 

478  10    4 

»» 

1873 

349 

1,022     9     1 

»i 

1874 

420 

906  12  11 

>» 

1875 

551 

1,038  15    8 

»» 

1876 

627 

1,132     3     3 

»» 

1877 

717 

1,222  18     3 

»> 

1878 

796 

1,330  13  11 

»» 

1879 

981 

1,752  18     2 

1* 

1880 

1,131 

2,141     8  10 

»» 

1881 

1,376 

2,459  15     6 

)i 

1882 

1,613 

3,236    8     3 

»> 

1883 

1,959 

3,647  10    0 

tt 

1884 

2,306 

4,539     0  10 

>) 

1885 

2,687 

6,220  19    0 

»> 

1886 

2,880 

6,258  11     0 

To  Dec. 

31,  1886 

3,005 

6,681     2    5 

j> 

1887 

3,126 

6,034    3    0 

1) 

1888 

3,221 

6,406  11     5 

»» 

1889 

3,662 

7,738     7  11 

»» 

1890 

3,667 

6,919     7    6 

>» 

1891 

3,782 

7,362    2  10 

»» 

1892 

3,775 

6,966  12     4 

»» 

1893 

3,749 

6,458  18    6 

»» 

1894 

3,767 

6,691  19    0 

)t 

1895 

3,767 

6,854    2  11 

>» 

1896 

3,929 

7,316    5     9 

1) 

1897 

4,133 

7,688  16     7 

»> 

1898 

4,139 

7,114    4    2 

it 

1899 

4,153 

7,053  10     2 

)) 

1900 

4,208 

7,142     8    3 

»> 

1901 

4,228 

7,164     1     9 

>» 

1902 

4,407 

*8,042     5     1 

»» 

1903 

4,460 

7,740    4     9 

»» 

1904       . 

4,472 

7,628  15     8 

>> 

1906       . 

4,491 

7,536  10     9 

?» 

1906       . 

4,487 

7,323     6     7 

♦  Coronation  year. 

The  Honorary  Treasurer's  statement  of  accounts  is  appended, 
a  noteworthy  feature  being  that  the  loan  of  £35,020,  wTiich  was 
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raised  in  1886  to  enable  the  acquirement  of  the  freehold  of  the 
Institute  premises,  has  been  paid  off  in  full.  The  Council  exercised 
their  right  to  anticipate  certain  statutory  payments,  and  the  final 
instalment  having  been  paid  on  July  1,  1906,  the  building  was  freed 
from  all  debt  within  twenty  years,  instead  of  forty  years,  as  originally 
stipulated.  A  saving  of  more  than  Jl  5,000  in  interest  was  thus 
effected,  and  the  title  deeds  of  the  freehold  are  now  in  possession 
of  the  Institute.  When  the  Admiralty  lease  expires  it  is  proposed 
to  occupy  the  upper  floors  as  well  as  the  Craven  Street  premises 
after  the  necessary  reconstruction.  This  will  involve  considerable 
outlay  and  an  increased  cost  in  maintenance,  but  the  Council  are 
sanguine  that  additional  facilities  can  thus  be  provided  which  will 
widely  extend  the  usefulness  of  the  Institute  and  enlarge  its 
capacity  for  increased  membership. 

The  obituary  of  1906  comprises  89  names,  as  given  below : — 

T.  E.  Leslie  Alldridge  (Oold  Coast  Colony),  Frank  Bailey,  Borthwick  B. 
Baird  (late  of  New  Zealand) ^  Sydney  Hilton  Barber  (Transvaal) ^  Alfred 
Barlow  (Orange  River  Colony),  Rev,  Henry  E.  Beech,  M.A.,  T.  Durant 
Beighton  (late  of  India),  Alfred  Beit,  John  Bell,  Edgar  V.  Benstcsan  (Oold 
Coast  Colony),  Major  Alfred  E.  B,  Blaine  (Transvaal),  James  Bmiioick, 
Oswald  Brown,  M.Inst.C'.E.,  Sir  Walter  L.  Bidler,  K.C.M.G.,  F.R.S.  (New 
Zealand),  Walter  S,  Careiv  (Fiji),  W.  W.  Clarke  (New  South  Wales),  James 
Cochran  (late  of  New  South  Wales),  Moses  Cornwall  (Cape  Colony),  The  Right 
Hon,  the  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  O. C.S.I,  (a  Vice-President  since  1872),  Hon.' Alfred 
J,  Crawford,  M.L.C,  (Natal),  Jatnes  Cumming  (Natal),  Rev,  Joseph  J,  Curling, 
M.A.,  Sir  Samu£l  Davenport,  K.C.M.O.  (formerly  Hmi.  Corresponding 
Secretary,  South  Australia),  William  B.  Davies,  M.D.  (Sierra  Leone),  David 
Don  (Natal),  Arthur  Dudgeon,  Kingsley  Dunbar-Anderson  (Transvaal), 
Walter  H.  Duncan,  M.P.  (South  Australia),  W.  P.  Dunlop  (New  SmUh 
Wales),  Colonel  Wm.  J.  Engledu^,  R.E,,  Edward  Evison,  Hmi.  John  Ferguson, 
M.L.C.  (Queensland),  Richard  I.  Finnemore(  Natal),  Hon.  diaries  J.  George, 
M.L.C.  (Lagos),  James  Oibberd  (late  of  Cape  Colony),  Robert  Govett  (Queens- 
land)l  Henry  F,  Gray,  W.  S.  Sebright  Green,  Frederick  W,  Haddon  (Hon, 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Victoria),  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hampden, 
G.C.M.G,  (formerly  Governor  of  New  Sotdh  Wales),  Edward  C,  Healey, 
David  W.  Johnston,  M.D.  (Transvaal),  John  T.  Keith  (Cape  Colony),  George 
Lansell  (Victoria),  John  M.  Lefevre,  M.D.,  CM.  (British  Columbia),  R.  D, 
McGibbon,  K.C.  (Canada),  Daniel  J.  Mackay  (late  of  Western  Australia) 
Angus  Mackinnmi  (Rhodesia),  John  Mathies&n,  John  Moore,  Tfumias  Moore 
(Western  Australia),  Rev.  Viscount  Molesworth,  Edmund  B.  Muspratt  (Fiji), 
Robert  Nisbet  [Transvaal),  Randolph  Nott  (New  South  Wales),  Hon.  J.  A, 
Otonba  Payne,  M.L.C.  (Southern  Nigeria),  J.  Baddeley  Poole,  George  E, 
Porter  (Victoria),  Major-General  A.  J,  M.  Rainey,  Keith  Ramsay  (New 
Zealand),  Wybert  Reeve  (late  of  SmUh  Australia),  William  H.Rogers  (Trans- 
vaal), J.  Grafton  Ross  (late  of  Neiv  South  Wales),  John  Purvis  Russell 
(New  Zealand),  T.  Purvis  Russell  (New  Zealand),  Henry  Rutherford  (Natal), 
John  Saivers  (Victoria),  A.  G.  M.  Scott  (Nortliern  Nigeria),  Henry  Sewell 
(Jamaica),  Walter  Sliarpe^  Frederick  C.  Shaw  (Surgeon^ Superintendent 
Indian  Emigration  Service),  Bruce  Shepherd, I. S.O.  (Eong  Kong),  J.  B.  Lintoni 
Simmons  (late  of  Western  Australia),  E.  H  Dean  Smith  (Western  Australia), 
General  Sir  Henry  A.  Smyth,  K.C.M.G.,  Harry  Douglas  Solomon  (Transvaal), 
Horatio  W,»Stockham  (Cape  Colony),  Sir  Richard  Tangye,  John  E.  Tanner^ 


Thirt}/-nmth  Annuai  (General  Meeti/ig. 

O.M.Q.,  il.InaLC.E.  {late  i>J  Trinidad),  Bkhard  D.  Thomas  {New  Zealand). 
E.  Sjfmcs  Thompaon.  M.D..  F.B.C.P.,  S.  de  Cimrcy  Thnmpion,  CornelUia 
TItorne  (late  of  China).  Ctmrlnii  Tluimtan.  Jacobiis  Van  Byn  {Cape  Cnlimi/). 
James  h.  Vaendam,  M.D.  {Ukte  of  BHtiah  Guiana),  Philip  Wain  {Southtrn 
Nigeria),  Ocorge  Wilh,  James  J.  Wihtm.  M.D.  (West  Africa). 

The  death  of  tbe  Right  Hon.  R.  J.  Seddou,  for  many  yeara 
Premier  of  New  Zealand,  deprived  the  Empire  of  a  far-aeeing 
fltateamau,  whose  able  services  and  patriotic  sentiments  were 
universally  recogniaed  and  respected. 

Vacancies  on  the  Council  have  arisen  through  the  deaths  of 
the  Earl  of  Cranbrook,  fi.C.S.I.,  a  Vice-President,  and  (quite 
recently)  the  Hon.  Sir  James  F.  Garrick,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.,  a 
Councillor,  and  the  resignation  of  Walter  H.  James,  Esq.,  K.O.,  a 
Councillor,  on  his  return  to  Australia.  They  have  been  filled 
up  ad  interim,  and  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Fellows  under 
the  provisions  of  Rule  <i,  hy  the  appointment  of  the  Bight  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Elgin,  K.G.,  G.C.H.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  tbe  Hon.  0.  H.  Rason, 
and  Henry  Birchenough,  Esq.,  C.M.G.  The  following  retire  in 
conformity  with  Rule  7,  and  are  eligible*  for  re-election :  — Vice- 
Presidents  :  H.R.H.  Prince  Christian,  E.G.,  G.O.V.O.,  the  Duke  of 
ArgyU,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  K.G., 
G.C.V.O.,  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
George  T.  Goldie,  K. C.M.G.  Councillors:  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel 
Bowden-Smith,  E.C.B.,  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I., 
C.B.,  Major-General  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B.,  Allan  Campbell,  Esq., 
Dr.  Alfred  Hillier,  and  W.  Keswick,  Esq,,  M.P, 

The  Annual  Dinner  took  place  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms  on 
April  25,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  K.G., 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  who  made  an  important  speech 
on  Colonial  policy,  which  is  fully  reported  in  the  Procoedings. 

The  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural  History 
Museum,  Cromwell  Road,  on  June  2H,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  was  largely  attended. 

(The  following  Papers  have  been  read  and  discussed  since  the 
te  of  the  last  Annual  Report : — 
Ordinary  Meetings, 
"  The  Products  of  AuatraUa."     The  Hon.  J,  G.  Jenkins 
{Agent- General  for  South  Australia). 
"  Our  PoUcy  in  the  West  Indies."     Miss  C.  de  Thierry. 
"  Australian    Immigration."      Walter    H.    James,    K.C. 
(Agent- General  for  Western  Australia). 
"  India  under  British  Eule."    Arthur  Sawtell. 
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"  The  Development  of  our  British  African  Empire.' 
Lionel  Deck. 

"  Notes  on  Imperial  Organisation."     Eichard  Jebh. 
"The  Colonial  Press."    Arthur  W.  a' Beckett  (Past  Pre- 
sident of  the  Institute  of  JournaUsts  and  the  Newspaper 
Society). 

"Federal  Tendencies    in  Education."      E.   B.   Sargant 
(Education  Adviser  to  the  High  Commissioner  oE   South 
Africa,). 
Afternoon  Meetings, 

"  Our  Emigration  Plans."  General  Booth  (Salvation 
Army). 

"The  New  Agricultural  Movement  in  Cape  Colony." 
F.  J.  Hannon. 

"The  Oilfields  of  Trinidad."  E.  H.  Cunningham  Craig, 
B.A.,  F.G.8.  (Government  Geologist  in  Trinidad  and 
Tobago). 

"  St,  Helena."  J.  C.  MeUiss  {formerly  Commissioner  of 
Crown  Property  and  Engineer  in  the  Colony). 
The  special  facihties  which  the  Institute  possesses  for  imparting 
truatworthy  information  on  all  subjects  relating  to  the  Colonies  and 
India  are  becoming  more  widely  known  and  appreciated,  and  year  ^ 
by  year  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  inquiries  are  received  and 
replied  to. 

The  Library,  which  contains  a  most  complete  collection  of 
historical,  scientific,  ofBoial,  and  general  literature  regarding  the 
Colonies  and  India,  has  received  a  large  number  of  valuable  addi- 
tions, both  old  and  new,  which  have  in  several  instances  filled  up 
gaps  among  the  earlier  published  works  and  at  the  same  time  made 
readily  accessible  the  most  recent  and  authentic  intelligence  upon 
Colonial  and  Indian  subjects.  Its  general  usefulness  has  been 
widely  recognised  by  ofBeials  and  private  individuals  engaged  in 
research,  as  well  as  by  students  of  Colonial  affairs  and  educational 
authorities,  who,  by  means  of  a  comprehensive  and  up-to-date 
catalogue,  can  easily  ascertain  what  has  been  written  upon  any 
particular  subject  regarding  the  progress,  history,  and  ever- 
increasing  importance  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Parlia- 
mentary section  has  been  considerably  augmented  by  the  acqui- 
sition of  several  of  the  earUer  series  of  publications  which  are  now 
available  for  reference  purposes.  The  Colonial  Law  Reports  which 
have  been  gathered  together  in  the  Library  are  of  great  interest  to 
those  engaged  in  legal  affairs  in  this  country,  as  they  contain  all 
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the  important  decisions  of  the  Judges  of  the  various  Colonial 
Courts.  For  those  engaged  upon  Privy  Council  cases  the  collec- 
tion is  involuahle,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  Reports  are  accessible 
in  a  central  position  in  London  has  been  moch  appreciated  by 
barristers  and  others  visiting  the  United  Kingdom,  who  in  former 
years  experienced  considerable  inconvenience  owing  to  the  want 
of  these  very  necessary  works  of  reference.  The  collection  of  news- 
papers, magazines,  and  other  periodicals  haa  been  considerably 
increased,  the  number  of  such  pubUcations  which  are  regularly 
filed  being  S2S,  the  majority  of  which  are  at  the  OKpiration  of 
twelve  months  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  where  they  are  per- 
manently preserved  and  always  accessible  to  Fellows  of  the  Inati- 
tate.  I'he  Eeference  department  has  been  much  extended,  and 
now  affords  easy  access  to  the  most  recent  information  regarding 
the  trade,  resources,  and  general  development  of  all  parts  of  the 
Empire.  The  additions  to  the  Library  numbered  1,524  volumes, 
1,811  pamphlets  and  parts,  87  maps,  228  photographs,  ■n.S'ia 
newspapers.  The  Council  have  again  to  acknowledge  the  liberality 
of  a  large  number  of  donors,  including  the  Imperial,  Colonial,  and 
Indian  Governments,  societies  and  various  pubUc  institutions,  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  and  a  large  number 
of  T'eilows  of  the  Institute,  a  complete  list  of  whom  is  appended. 
On  December  31,  1906,  the  Library  contained  04,032  volumes  and 
pamphlets  (all  relating  to  the  Colonies  and  India]  and  628  files  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  .^c. 

The  Council  are  arranging  on  behalf  of  the  Institute  to  extend 
a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Delegates  who  will  shortly  arrive  in  London 
to  take  part  in  the  Colonial  Conference.  Previous  gatherings  have 
paved  the  way  for  friendly  and  mutual  concessions  in  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  at  large,  and  the  Conference  of  1907  bids  fair  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  of  these  asBeuiblics  that  has  yet  been 
brought  together  in  this  country. 

For  many  years  past  the  Council  have  made  representations 
to  His  Majesty's  Government  as  to  the  hardship  of  levying  double 
Income  Tax  on  money  invested  in  British  Colonies,  and  they  trust 
the  subject  will,  among  others,  come  under  consideration  at  the 
Colonial  Conference  with  a  view  to  such  duplication  being  prevented 
in  the  future. 

The  prosperity  of  Canada  and  the  development  of  its  great 
natural   resources   continue    without    interruption.      Commercial 

itivity  prevails,  the  manufacturing  industries  are  expanding  with 
1  rapidity,  the  opening  up  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
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country  is  attracting  much  attention,  and  new  railways,  and 
extensions  of  existing  lines,  are  being  conatrueted  as  quickly  as 
the  labour  conditions  will  permit.  Agriculture,  and  its  sister 
industries,  fruit-growing  and  dairying,  are  increasing  in  import- 
ance year  by  year.  Tlie  great  advantages  of  the  Dominion,  the 
opportunities  that  it  affords  to  suitable  men  and  women  in  all  the 
Provinces,  and  the  hberal  terms  offered  by  the  Goyemment,  are 
attracting  an  increased  flow  of  settlers  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  It  is  announced 
that  His  Majesty's  Postmaster-General  has  made  certain  proposals 
to  the  Dominion  Government  with  the  object  of  placing  the  postage 
rate  on  periodicals,  magazines,  and  newspapers  published  in  this 
country  and  sent  to  Canada  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  than  at 
present,  especially  when  compared  with  the  rates  charged  on  publi- 
cations Bent  from  the  United  States. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Governor -General  of  Canada 
has,  for  the  first  time,  paid  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  Colony  o( 
Newfoundland-- an  auspicious  event  which  will  doubtless  prove 
beneficial  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

The  outlook  in  Australia  is  most  encouraging,  a  Euccession 
of  good  seasons  having  contributed  to  the  rehabilitation  of  stock 
and  caused  a  remarkable  expansion  in  production  as  well  as  in  trade 
conditions.  Stops  are  being  taken  by  some  of  the  States  to  encourage 
suitable  emigi'ation  from  the  United  ICingdora,  and,  as  large  areas 
of  land  are  being  resumed  by  various  State  Governments  for  pur- 
poses of  closer  settlement,  a  great  stimulus  will  thus  be  given  to 
the  farming  industry. 

The  New  Zealand  International  Exhibition,  now  being  held  at 
Christchurch  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government,  displays  to 
visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
resources  and  home  industries  of  that  attractive  and  prosperous 
Colony,  as  well  as  exhibits  from  the  Mother  Country,  Australia, 
Canada,  and  Fiji. 

The  South  African  Exhibition,  which  His  Majesty  the  King 
has  graciously  consented  to  open  in  Westminster  on  February  28, 
will  bring  prominently  under  pubho  notice  the  varied  products 
of  that  important  part  of  the  Empire.  A  reciprocal  treaty 
has  recently  been  arranged  between  South  Africa  and  New 
Zealand  to  encourage  the  interchange  of  the  produce  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  promptitude  with  which  the  native  rising  in  Natal  waa 
isolated  and  suppressed  by  the  local  miHtary  forces  of  South  Africa 
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reflects  much  credit  on  the  self-reliance  and  resourcefulness  of  the 
Colonial  authorities  at  a  critical  juncture. 

The  grant  of  responsible  government  to  the  people  of  the 
Transvaal,  and  the  announcement  that  a  similar  constitution  will 
shortly  be  applied  to  the  Orange  River  Colony,  are  regarded  with 
anxious  interest  by  the  Council,  who  earnestly  hope  that  these 
measures  will  tend  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  both  communities 
and  advance  In^perial  unification. 

The  Cape  to  Cairo  Railway  is  steadily  progressing,  there  now 
being  a  regular  train  service  from  Cape  Town  to  Broken  Hill,  a 
distance  of  2,100  miles.  It  is  manifest  that  this  important  line  has 
already  given  a  stimulus  to  the  expansion  of  trade  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  by  white  settlers,  as  predicted  by  its  distinguished 
originator,  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes. 

During  the  year  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  West  Indies 
continued  to  show  improvement,  and  there  are  indications  that 
these  Colonies  are  now  attracting  more  attention  as  a  field  for  the 
investment  of  capital  than  they  have  done  for  many  years  past. 
The  sugar  industry  naturally  felt  somewhat  the  low  prices  which 
prevailed ;  but,  as  a  result  of  the  Brussels  Convention,  confidence 
is  being  restored,  and  several  more  central  sugar  factories  have 
been  erected  in  this  part  of  our  Empire.  Jamaica  has  recovered 
completely  from  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  hurricane  of  1903,^ 
while  the  extension  of  cacao  cultivation  in  Trinidad  has  added 
materially  to  the  wealth  of  that  island,  which  is  showing  signs  of 
rapidly  increasing  prosperity.  Thanks  to  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  Sea  Island  cotton  industry,  several  of  the  smaller 
islands  advanced  still  further  towards  regaining  their  former 
position. 

Vigorous  efforts  are  being  made,  with  highly  promising  results, 
to  promote  the  growth  of  an  independent  supply  of  cotton  in  other 
parts  of  the  British  Empire,  where  extensive  areas  are  available 
for  that  purpose. 

A  process  of  industrial  development  is  proceeding  in  India 
which  bids  well  for  the  future  of  its  people,  and  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  growing  trade  and  prosperous  finance. 

The  celebration  of  Empire  Day  provides  a  great  educational  force 
for  consolidating  and  strengthening  the  Empire,  and  is  obtaining 
general  acceptance  throughout  the  Colonies.  The  Council  have 
for  many  years  past  given  their  earnest  support  to  the  movement, 

*  Intelligence  of  the  disastrous  earthquake  at  Kingston  had  not  been 
received  when  this  Beport  was  drawn  up. 

0  4 
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and  in  1894  and  again  in  1908  memorialised  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  favour  of  its  being  accorded  oflQcial  recognition. 

The  Council  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  the  general 
public,  as  well  as  the  Fellows,  that  nearly  forty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  Institute  was  founded,  on  a  self-supporting  basis,  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Colonies  and 
fostering  cordial  relations  between  the  people  of  these  isles  and  their 
kinsmen  beyond  the  seas.  Such  is  still  the  keynote  of  its  work, 
and  the  Council  are  resolved  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and 
maintain  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
daughter  States  as  partners  in  a  great  and  world-wide  inheritance. 

By  Order  of  the  Council, 

J.  S.  O'Halloran, 

Secretary. 
January  15,  1907. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RECEIPTS 
Fob  thb  Ybab  ending 


Receipts. 

Bank  Balance  as  per  last  Account £657    6    2 

Cash  in  hands  of  Secretary 24  15     8 


£    s.    d. 


682     1  10 


9   Life  Subscriptions  of  £20 180    0    0 

49  Life  Subscriptions  of  £10  and  under  to  com- 
plete          481  17    0 

61  Entrance  Fees  of  £3 153    0    0 

201  „  „        £1.  U 211     1     0 

10  „  „        £1.  195.  to  complete   19  10    0 

102  Arrears  of  Subscriptions  112  16     0 

1,233  Subscriptionsof  £2for  1906 2,466     0    0 

1.506  ,  £1.  1«.  for  1906 1,581     6     0 

10  „  £1  or  less  to  complete 2  16    6 

218  „  19s.  to  complete    207     2    0 

31  „  £2  for  1907,  in  advance  ...  62    0    0 

87  „  £1.  Is.  for  1907,  in  advance  917    0 

I  »  „         1908,  „  110 

5,569  16     6 

Annual  Dinner,  received  in  connection  with 261    0    0 

Conversazione,  ditto 156     2     6 

Rent  for  one  year  to  December  26,  1906  (less  Property  Tax) 1,290    0    0 

Insurance  repaid 7    7    0 

Proceeds  of  Sale  of  Papers,  &c 54  13    3 

Library  Catalogue  (Sale  of) 1  11     6 

Interest  on  Deposit 17     5    7 

Journal 382  12    9 


£8,422  10  11 
Examined  and  found  correct  — ^— — — 


Jarmary  21,  1907. 


F.  H.  DANGAR  \    ^        .     ... 

n.  F.  BILLINGHURST  ]   ^^'  ^^^^^' 
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AND  PAYMENTS 
Dbgbmbbb  31,  1906. 


Payments. 

£     9.    d. 

Salaries  and  Wages 2,196  19    4 

Proceedings — Piinting,&c 286    5    5 

Journal — 

Printing £401     8    4 

Postage 168    6    8 

559  15    0 

Printing,  ordinary  69    3  11 

Postages,  ordinary 205    8    5 

Advertising  Meetings 26  10    2 

Meetings,  Expenses  of  204    8    0 

Reporting  Meetings 30  19    6 

Stationery ^...       143     4    0 

Newspapers '126    0    3 

Library — 

Books  £149  19    0 

Binding  *. 71  16     8 

Maps   2     5    0 

224     0    8 

Fuel,  Light,  &c 152  14    5 

Building— Furniture  and.Repairs 108  19  10 

Guests' Dinner  Fund  33     7     8 

Rates  and  Taxes 390  11     9 

Fire  Insurance 23  16    3 

Law  Charges    2  12     6 

Telephone 17    0    0 

Annual  Dinner 270  17    0 

Conversazione — 

Refreshments .•. £128     3    0 

Electric  Lighting,  &c 54  17    3 

Floral  Decorations    20    0    0 

Music  43    4     6 

Printing  19  18    0 

Fittings,  Furniture,  &c 23  17     6 

Attendance,  &c 25    6    6 

315    6    9 

Clerical  Assistance  to  the  Hon.  Treasurer 100    0    0 

Miscellaneous  , 77    1     7 

Subscriptions  paid  in  error  refunded  10    3    0 

Payments  on  Account  of  Mortgage — 

Interest  £67    8    4 

Principal 2,448    1     8 

2,615  10    0 

8,090  14    5 

Balance  at  Bank £305    8  11 

„      in  hands  of  Secretary  26    7    7 

331  16    6 

£8,422  10  11 

M.  F.  OMMANNKY, 

Honorary  Tretisurer, 
January  21,  1907. 
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LIST  OF  DONOES  TO  THE  LIBRARY-1906. 


Aborigines'  Protection  Society 

Adelaide,    University    (South    Aus- 
tralia) 
Admiralty,  The 
Africa,  Proprietors  of 

African  Book  Co.  (Cape  Colony) 

African  Insurance,  Banking  and  Com- 
mercial Gazette  (Cape  Town),  Pro- 
prietors of 

African  Society,  The 

African  Standard  (Mombasa),  Pro- 
prietors of 

African  World,  Proprietors  of 

Agricultural  Reporter  (Barbados), 
Proprietors  of 

Alberta,  Canada,  Government  of 

AUen,  QeoTge 

Alleyn,  H.  M.  (Ceylon) 

Amalgamated  Press,  Ltd. 

American  Colonisation  Society  (Wash- 
ington) 

American  Geographical  Society  (New 
York) 

Anthropological  Institute 

Anti-Tea  Duty  League 

Antigua  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Appointments  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Argosy  (British  Guiana),  Proprietors 
of 

Argus  Printing  and  Publishing  Co. 

Armidale  Express  (N.S.  Wales),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Arnold,  Edward 

Ashburton  Mail  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Aspinall,  A.  E. 

Auckland  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Auckland  University  College,  New 
Zealand 

Australasian  (Melbourne),  Proprietors 
of 

Australasian  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  London 


Australasian  Hardware  and  Ma- 
chinery, Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Insurance  and  Banking 
Record,  Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Journal  of  Pharmacy, 
Proprietors  of 

Australasian  Medical  Gazette,  Pro* 
prietors  of 

Australian  Book  Co. 

Australian  Field  (Sydney),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Australian  Journal  of  Education, 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Mining  Standard  (Sydney), 
Proprietors  of 

Australian  Museum  (Sydney),  Trus- 
tees of 

Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 
(Sydney) 

Australian  Stock  Exchange  Intelli- 
gence, Proprietors  of 

Australian  Trading  World,  Proprietors 
of 

Automobile  Club  Journal,  Proprietois 
of 

Bahamas,  Government  of  the 

Ballarat  Star,  Proprietors  of 

Balme,  Messrs.  C,  k  Co. 

Bank  of  Australasia 

Bankers*  Institute  of  Australasia 

Barbados  Globe,  Proprietors  of 

Barbados,  Government  of 

Bataviaasch  Genootschap  van  Eunsten 
en  Wetenschappen,  Batavla 

Baynes,  Hon.  Joseph,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C. 
(Natal) 

Beadncll,  H.  J.  L.  (Egypt) 

Beaufort  Courier  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Bedford  Enterprise  (Cape  Colony), 
Proprietors  of 

Beira  Post,  Proprietors  of 

Bell,  W.  H.  Somerset,  (Transvaal) 
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Bemrose  &  Sons,  Messrs. 

Bendigo  Advertiser  (Victoria),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Bengal,  Asiatic  Society  of 

Bengal  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Bengal,  Secretary  to  Government 

Bermuda,  Government  of 

Bermuda  Colonist,  Proprietors  of 

Birmingham  University 

Black,  Messrs.  A.  &;  C. 

Blackwood  &  Sons,  Messrs.  W. 

Bligh,  Harris  H.,  K.C.  (Canada) 

Board  of  Trade 

Bobbin,  The  Maharajah  of,  K.C.I.E. 
(India) 

Bombay  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Bombay,  Government  of 

Boos6,  James  B. 

Boston  Public  Library 

Boucaut,  Hon.  Sir  James  Penn, 
K.C.M.G.  (South  Australia) 

Bradbury,  Agnew  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Brassfey,  Hon.  T.  A. 

Brassey,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B. 

Brisbane  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Brisbane  Courier  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Britannia,  Proprietors  of 

British  and  South  African  Export 
Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

British  Australasian,  Proprietors  of 

British  Central  Africa,  H.M.'s  Com- 
missioner 

British  Columbia,  Government  of 

British  Columbia  Minister  of  Mines 

British  Columbia,  Law  Society  of 

British  Columbia  Mining  Exchange, 
Proprietors  of 

British  Columbian,  Proprietors  of 

British  Empire  League 

British  Guiana  Directory,  Publishers 
of  the 

British  Guiana,  Government  Geologist 

British  Guiana,  Government  of 

British  Guiana  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce 

British  Guiana  Lnmigration  Depart- 
ment 

British  Honduras,  Government  of 

British  North  Borneo  Co. 

British  North  Borneo,  Governor  of 

British  South  Africa  Co. 

British  Trade  Journal,  Proprietors 
of 

British  Women's  Emigration  Associa- 
tion 

Brooks  k  Co.,  Messrs.  W.  (New  South 
Wales) 


Browne- Searle  Printing  Co.,  The 
(Canada) 

Bruce,  Sir  Charles,  G.C.M.G. 

Buckniil,  John  A. 

Budget  (New  Plymouth,  New  Zea» 
land).  Proprietors  of 

Bulawayo  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington, 
U.S.A. 

Burma,  Government  of 

Burt,  Miss  Rosalie  (Rhodesia) 

Cambridge  University  Press 

Cameron,  Prof.  J.  H.  (Canada) 

Campbell,  Wilfred  (Canada) 

Canada,  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Statistics 

Canada,  Department  of  Labour 

Canada,  Department  of  the  Interior 

Canada,  Geographic  Board  of 

Canada,  Geological  Survey  of 

Canada,  Government  of 

Canada,  High  Commissioner  for 

Canada  Law  Book  Co. 

Canada  Newspaper  Cartoonists*  Asso- 
ciation 

Canada  Permanent  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration 

Canada,  Royal  Society  of 

Canada,  The  Hon.  the  Minister  of 
Justice  for 

Canadian  Bankers'  Association  (To- 
ronto) 

Canadian  Forestry  Association 

Canadian  Law  Re\'iew  Co. 

Canadian  Magazine  (Toronto),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Canadian  Municipal  Journal,  Proprie- 
tors of 

Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Co. 

Canadian  Preference  League 

Canterbury  Agricultural  and  Pastoral 
Association  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury  College  (New  Zealand) 

Canterbury  Times  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Cantlie,  Dr.  James 

Cape  Argus,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Church  Monthly,  Proprietors 
of 

Cape  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 
of 

Cape  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Agent-General 
for 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  H.  M.'s  Astrono- 
mer 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Department  of 
Agriculture 
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Cape  of  Qood  Hope  Qovemment 
biologist 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Government  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  University 

Cape  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Cape  Town  Chamber  of  Commei'ce 

Capitalist,  Proprietors  of 

Capricomian  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Csrawell  Co.,  The  (Canada) 

Casgrain.  Philippe- Baby,  K,C,,  Canada 

Cassell  II  Co.,  MessfE, 

Central  African  Times  (Blaotyre, 
B.C.A.),  Proprietors  of 

Central  ProvincoB  of  India,  Govem- 

Central  Santh  African  Railways, 
GeneTBl  Manager  of 

Ceylon  Association  in  London 

Ceylon,  Government  of 

Ceylon  Independent,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  Observer,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 

Ceylon  Standard,  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon,  Surrey or-Goneral 

Ceylon,  Times  of.  Proprietors  of 

Ceylon  University  Association 

Chapman  &  Hall,  Messrs, 

Clarlottetown  Herald  (P.K.I.).  Pro- 
prietors of 

Charters  Towers  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Mines,  Queensland 

Chatto  &  Wicdos,  Me.'ifira. 

Chemist  and  Drnggist  of  Australasia, 
Proprietors  of 

China  Uail  (Hong  Kong),  Proprietors 
of 

Cbristchorob  Press  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Christian  Literature  Society  for  India 

Chroiuole  (Sonth  Aostralia),  Pro- 
prietors Dt 

Chorch  MlsBonary  Society 

Churcliil],  Hassrs.  J.  Ic  A. 

Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

Civil  k  Military  Gazette  (Laliore), 
Proprietors  of 

Clarendon  Press 

ClarioQ  (British  Hondoras),  Proprie- 

Clark,  T.  Sealey 
CloQgher,  J.  P. 
Clongher,  Thomas  R. 
Cold  Storage  and  Ice  Assooiatioa 
Cold  Storage,  Proprietors  of 
Colleas,  J.  H,  (Trinidad) 
Colombo  Maseum  (Ceylon) 
Colotdal  Bank 


Colonial  Consignment  and  Distribat- 

Colonial  Guardian  (British  Hondoras), 
Proprietors  of 

Colonial  Mining  News,  Proprietors 
of 

Colonial  Nursing  Association 

Colonial  Office 

Coloniser,  Proprietors  of 

Comit6  de  I'Afriqne  FranQaise  (Paris) 

Commercial  (Manitoba),  Proprietors 
of 

Commercial  Intelligence,  Proprietors 
of 

Cicmraonwealth  of  Aaatralia,  Govetn- 
,  ment  of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Australia,  The 
Officer  representing  the 

Companhia  de  Mozambique 

Coombs,  H.  R,  (Western  Australia) 

l7oolgardie  Miner,  Proprietors  of 

Coorg,  Chief  CommisBioner  of 

Copp  Clark  Co.,  The  (Canada)  ■ 

Cotton,  E,  P  (Southern  Nigeria) 

Cow  en,  Charles 

Ocx,  Horace 

Cor,  W.  Gibbons  (Queensland) 

Creamery  Journal,  Proprietors  of 

CrimiDal  Law  Journal  of  India,  Pro- 
prietors of  the 

Critic,  Proprietors  of 

Cronbacli,  R. 

Crown  Agenta  tor  the  Colonies 

Cundall,  Frank  (Jamaica) 

Cyprus,  Government  of 

Cyprus  Journal,  Proprietors  of  the 

Dagnaud,  Le  P6re  P.  M. 

Daily  British  Whig  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors  Df 

Diuly  Chronicle  (British  Goiana), 
Proprietors  of 

Daily  Mail  (Queensland),  Proprietors 
o( 

Daily  News  (Newfoundland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Daily  Record  (Queensland),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Launoeston,  Tas- 
mania), Proprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Napier,  N.Z.),  I'ro- 
prietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (New  Brunswick), 
I'roprietors  of 

Daily  Telegraph  (Quebec),  Proprie- 
tors of 

Dalgety  !c  Co,,  Messrs.  (New  Soatb 
Wales) 

Daniels,  Dr,  0.  W. 
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Davey,  Flack  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Davis  &  Sons,  Messrs.  P.  (Natal) 
Davis,     Hon.     N.     Darnell,    C.M.G. 

(British  Guiana) 
Dawe,  M.  T. 
Dawn,  Proprietors  of 
De  Gaye,  Jules  A.  (Seychelles) 
Deh6rain,  Henri 

Dennett,  R.  E.  (Southern  Nigeria) 
Dent  &  Co.,  Messrs.  J.  M. 
Deutsche  Eolonialgesellschaft 
Diamond    Fields    Advertiser    (Kim- 

berley),  Proprietors  of 
Digby,  Long  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Dionne.  Dr.  H.  E.  (Canada) 
Dominica  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
Dominican,  Proprietors  of 
Dowler,  Leo  (Calgary) 
Drane,  Henry  J. 
Dublin  University 
Dundee  Free  Libraries 
Durban  High  School 
Dutton,  Frederick 
Dutton  &  Co.,   Messrs.   E.    P.  (New 

York) 
East  Africa  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  (Nairobi) 
East     Africa    Protectorate,     H.M.'s 

Commissioner 
East  End  Emigration  Fund 
East  India  Association 
East  London  Dispatch  (Cape  Colony), 

Proprietors  of 
Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam,  Govern- 
ment of 
Eastern  Province  Herald  (Port  Eliza- 
beth), Proprietors  of 
Eaton,  Rev.  Dr.  A.  W.  H.  (New York) 
Edmonton  Bulletin   (Canada),    Pro- 
prietors of 
Edwards,  Rev.  Arthur  W.  (New  York) 
Edwards,  Stanley 
Edwards,  W.  B. 
Egerton,  Professor  Hugh  E. 
Bgmont  Star  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
tors of 
Egypt,  Government  of 
Emigrants'  Liformation  Office 
Empire  Club  of  Canada 
Engineering     Association    of    New 

South  Wales 
Engineering  Journal  of  Canada,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Engineermg  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Evening  Herald  (Newfoundland),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Evening  Post  (New  Zealand),  Proprie- 
ton  of 


Evening  Telegram  (Newfoundland), 

Proprietors  of 
Eyre  and  Spottiswoode,  Messrs. 
Falkland    Islands,    Government    of 

the 
Farmers'  Union  Advocate  (New  Zea- 
land), Proprietors  of 
Farming  World  (Canada),  Proprietors 

of 
Federalist  (Grenada),  Proprietors  of 
Federated  Malay  States,    Resident- 
General 
Federation  for  the  Defence  of  Belgian 

Interests  Abroad 
Ferguson,  Hon.  John,  (5.M.G.,  M.L.C. 

(Ceylon) 
Ferguson,     Messrs.     A.     M.     &    J. 

(Ceylon) 
Field,  D. 

Fiji,  Government  of 
Fiji  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Financial  Times,  Ltd.,  The 
Financier  and  Bullionist,  Proprietors 

of 
Fitzgerald,  W.  W.  A. 
Fleming,    Sir     Sandford,     K.C.M.G. 

(Canada) 
Fort  Beaufort  Advocate,  Proprietors 

of 
Fort  St.  George,  India,  Secretary  to 

Government 
France,  Minist^re  des  Colonies 
Freeman,  Mrs. 
Freeman,  W.  G. 

Free  Press  (Newfoundland),  Proprie- 
tors of 
Frere,  A.  G.  (India) 
Friend  (Orange  River  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Frowde,  Henry 
Gagnon,  Ernest  (Canada) 
Gambia,  Government  of 
Gardner,  Darton  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Wells 
Garvin,  J.  W.  (Canada) 
Gay  &  Bird,  Messrs. 
Geelong  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 
Geeson,  Miss  Jean  E.  (Canada) 
Geographical  Association 
Geological  Institution  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Upsala 
Geraldton    Express    (W.   Australia), 

Proprietors  of 
Germany,  Government  of 
Gibraltar,  Government  of 
Gilchrist,  G.  (Cape  Colony) 
Gill,  Thomas  (South  Australia) 
Gold  Coast  Colony,  Director  of  Agri* 
culture 
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Qold  Coast  Colony,  Gavemmsnt  of 

Gold  Coast  Leader,  Proprietors  o£ 

Goldsbrongb,  Mort  k  Co.,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 
(Victoria) 

Gordon  It  Qotcb,  Hessra. 

Qougt,  E.  H, 

Gow,  Wilson  &  StanUm,  Messrs, 

Oraliaiustowu  Jonrnal,  Ptoprietora 
of 

Graud,  Ur.  J.  Le 

GraDt,  JoLn. 

Urenada,  GoTemment  of 

Qreytown  Gazette  (Natal),  Proprietors 
of 

Griffio,  Martin  J.  (Cnoada) 

Orffiin  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Cliarles 

Grimaldi,  Rev,  A.  B. 

Brooott'a  Mail  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors o( 

Qwelo  Times  (Rhodesia),  I'roprietors 
of 

Hacking,  r.  h.  (British  Columbia) 

Haffkine,  W.  M. 

Hall,  Ke».  Alfred  (Natal) 

Hall,  Maswcll  (Jamaiga) 

BarboT  Grace  Standard  (Newfound- 
land), Proprietors  of 

Harrison  &  Sous.  Messrs. 

Hatlioway,  W.  Frank  (New  Brans- 
Hay  nes,  T.  H. 

Health  Resort,  Propriet<)rs  of 

Heidelberg  News,  Proprietors  of 

Henniiier,  F,  C. 

H.  M.'a  Qovenunent 

H.M.'s  Stationery  Office 

Bitohcook,  W.  M. 

Hitohins,  R.  L,  (Natal) 

Hobart  Mercnry,  Proprietors  of 

Hoddor  Jt  Stougbton.  McHars. 

Home  and  Colonial  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Home  and  Farm  (N.S.W.),  Proprietors 
of 

Hong  Kong  General  Chamberof  Com- 


of 

Hopper,  Mrs.  11,  P.  (Canada) 
Hoaston,  W,  B.  (Canada) 
Horden,  Lieut.  Lionel  H, 
Hurat  k  Blaokett,  Messrs. 
Ice  aod  Cold  Htotage,  Proprietors  of 
Imperial  Department  of  AgrioultUTO 

tor  the  West  Indies  (Barbadoe) 


Imperial  Institute 
Imperial  Library,  Calcutta 
Imperial  South  African  Association 
India,  (Hovernment  of 
India,  GeoloeioE'l  Survey  of 
India,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Indian  and  Eastern  Engineer,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Indian     Church     News,    Proprietors 


of 


,   Proprietors 


lod    Record   (New   Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 
Inatitut  Colonial  lutemationaJ,  Brux- 

Institute  of  Bankers 
Institute  of  Bankers  in  Houth  Africa 
Institution  of  Civil  Engineeie 
Institution  of  Mining  and  Metnllurgy 
Institute  Coloniale  Italiano 
Interoolonial    Medical    Journal    of 

Australasia,  Proprietors  of 
International        Buddhist       Society 

(Burma) 
International   Federation   of  Master 

Cotton  Spinners  and  Manufaoturers 

Association 
Irish  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Iron  &,   Steel    Trades   Journal,   Pro-  . 

Jack,  D.  B.  (New  Brunswick) 
Jamaica  Agricultural  Bociety 
Jamaica  Cburcb  Aid  Associallon  in 


of 

Jamaica  Department  of  Agricultnn 
Jamaica  Director  of  Public  Gardens 

and  Plantations 
Jamaica  Gleaner,  Proprietors  of 
Jamaica,  Government  of 
Jamaica  Institute 
Jamaica  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Jamaica,  Weather  Office 
Japan  Society 

Jatvis,  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  (Canada) 
Johannesburg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Jobannesbui^  Young  Men's  Christian 

AsHocJation 
Jobnsten,  Messrs,  W.  it  A.  K. 
J0II7,  Leslie  (Tasmania) 
Joske,  Major  A.Brewster  (Fiji) 
Joave,  Le  Pfice  Odoric  M.  (Canada) 
Just,  C.  T, 
Juta  Ic  Co.,  Mesais.  (Cape  Town) 
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Kalgoorlie  Miner  (Western  Anstralia), 

Proprietors  of 
Kalgoorlie  Western  Argos  (Western 

Australia),  Proprietors  of 
Katiresu,  S.  (Ceylon) 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co., 

Messrs. 
Kelly,  Charles  H. 

Kennard,  Dr.  C.  P.  (British  Guiana) 
Kew  Guild 

Kew  Boyal  Gardens,  Director  of 
Kimberley  Corporation 
Kimberley    Public     Library,     Cape 

Colony 
King  &  Son,  Messrs.  P.  S. 
Koloniaal  Museum  (Haarlem) 
Kolonial-Wirtschaftliches      Komitee 

(Berlin) 
Koninklijk  Instituut  ('s  Gravenhage) 
Krugersdorp  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
La  Belgique  Maritime   et   Colonial, 

Proprietors  of  (Brussels) 
Labuan,  Governor  of 
Lacroix,  Prof.  A. 
Lagos  Standard,  Proprietors  of 
Lagos    Weekly  Record,    Proprietors 

of 
La  Ligue  Maritime  (Paris) 
Lamprey,  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  J. 
Lane,  John 

Lang,  Dr.  W.  R.  (Canada) 
Langelier,    Hon.     Mr.     Justice     F. 

(Canada) 
La  Nouvelle  France  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Launceston  Examiner,  Proprietors  of 
Laurie,  T.  Werner 
Law  Book  Company  of  Australia  (New 

South  Wales) 
Lazarus  &  Co.,  Messrs.  E.  J.  (India) 
Leeds  University 

Leeward  Islands  Free  Press,  Proprie- 
tors of 
Leeward  Islands,  Government  of 
Le  Journal  de  Fran^aise  (Montreal), 

Proprietors  of 
Le  Mois  Colonial  et  Maritime  (Paris), 

Proprietors  of 
Levy,  Daniel  (New  South  Wales) 
Leymarie,  A.  Leo 
Library    of    Congress,    Washington, 

U.S.A. 
Library  Syndicate  (Cambridge) 
Life  (Melbourne),  Proprietors  of 
Lindley,  Percy 
Lister,  H.  (Zanzibar) 
Little,  J.  Stanley 
Liverpool  Geographical  Society 


Liverpool  Incorporated   Chamber  of 
Commerce 

Liverpool  University 

Liverpool     University    Institute    of 
Commercial  Research  in  the  Tropics 

Livingstone  College 

Lockwood  &  Sons,  Messrs.  Crosby 

London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce 

London  University 

liOng,  John 

Long,  J.  Robert  (Canada) 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Low,  Marston  &  Co.,  Messrs.  Sampson 

Lucas,  C.  P.,  C.B. 

Lumsden,  Rev.  James  (Nova  Scotia) 

Lydenburg  News,  Proprietors  of 

Lyttelton  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Maasdorp,  Sir  Andries  F.  S.  (Orange 
River  Colony) 

MacGeorge,  David  (Canada) 

Mackay  &  Co  ,  Messrs.  John  (Canada) 

MacLeod,. Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  (Prince 
Edward  Island) 

McAlpine     Publishing     Co.     (Nova 
Scotia) 

McCluskie,  E.  T.  (India) 

McGibbon,  R.  D.  (Canada) 

McGill     College      and      University 
(Montreal) 

McLean,  J.  S. 

McMillan,  R.  (New  South  Wales) 

Mackay  Mercury  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Mackay  Standard  (Queensland),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Madras  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Madras  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

Mafeking  Mail,  Ftoprietors  of 

Maitland  Mercury  (New  South  Wales), 
Proprietors  of 

Malta  Chronicle,  Proprietors  of 

Malta,  Government  of 

Manawatu  Standard  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietors  of 

Manchester  Geographical  Society 

Manitoba  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 

Manitoba,  Government  of 

Manitoba   Historical    and   Scientific 
Society 

Manson,  Sir  Patrick,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D., 
LL.D. 

Marconi's  Wireless  Telegraph  Co, 

Marlborough  &  Co.,  Messrs.  E. 

Marks,  Percy  J.  (New  South  Wales) 

Marsh,  Oswald 
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Marahall,  Dr.  P.  (New  Zealand) 
Martin,  Alfred  J. 

UaryboTOQgh  Colociat,  ProprietorB  of 
Mather  &  Crowther,  MeMra. 
Manritina  Cfaamber  of  Commerce 
Mauri tiuB,  Goverament  of 
Mauritivis  Inatitute 
Mauritius  Station  Agronomiijue 
Mavorogordato,  T.  C.  (TraiiBvaal) 
Melboorne  Age,  Pcoprietora  of 
Melbom-ne  Argus,  Proprietors  of 
Melbomne  L^er,  Proprietots  of 
Meltiourne  Public  Library,  Museum, 


JiC. 


•sof 


Moirt 


1,  Andre 


¥ 


Melville  X  Mullen,  Messrs. 
Mercantile  Guardian,  Proprietors  of 
Midland  News  (Cape  Colony),   Pro- 

prietore  of 
Miles,  Henry  (Canada) 
Military    QaEette     (Canada),     Pro- 

prielirB  of 
Miller,  Hon.  W.  (Cajiaila) 
Mining   Record  (British  Coloinbla), 

Proprietors  of 
Mining  Journal,  Proprietors  of  the 
Mirror  (Trinidad),  Proprietora  of 
Missouri  Botanical  Qa^eu  (U.S. A.) 
Mombasa     (Britisli      East     Africa) 

Trading  and   Development  Syndi- 

MonetaryTimes  (Canada),  Proprietors 

of 
Montreal  Daily  Star,  Proprietors  of 
Montreal     Pharmaceutical     Journal, 

Proprietors  of 
Montreal  Weekly  Herald,  Proprietors 

of 
Montreal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Mootserrat  Herald.  Proprietors  of 
MontsBtrat,  H.M.'s  Com iiiissi oner 
Morang  &.  Co.,   Messrs.    George   N. 

(Cauida) 
Morel,  E.  D. 
Morgan,  B.  Vaughan 
Moring.  Ltd.  Messrs.  Alexander 
Morning    Chronicle    (Nova    Bcotia), 

Proprietors  of 
Morning  Herald  (Western  Australia), 

Proprietora  ot 
Morning   Post  (Bloemfontein),    Pro- 
■etors  of 
ing  Telegram  (Winnii>cg),  Pro- 


Murdoch,  Q.  O.  (New  Brunswick) 
Murray,  John 

MusSe  du  Congo  (Brnxelles) 
Nassau    Quardian    (Bahamas),   Pro- 
prietors of 
Natal,  Agent-General  for 
Natal,  Commissioner  of  Mines 
Natal  Department  of  Agriculture 
NatAl,  General  Manager  of  RoilwayB 
Natal,  Government  of 
Natal   Government   Baitwaya   Maga- 
zine (Durbaji),  Proprietors  of 
Natjil  Harbour  Department 
Natal  Mercury,  Proprietors  of 
Natal,  Fort  Oaptaln 
Natal  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Nateson  Jt  Co.,  Messrs.  G.  A.  (India) 
National  Geographic  Society  (V7a«b- 

ington,  U.S. A.) 
National      Monthly    and    Canadian 

Hooie,  Proprietors  of 
Natural  History  Museum 
Navy  League 

Negri  Seinbilan,  British  Resident 
Nelson  S:  Kons,  Messrs.  T. 
Nelson  Evening  Mail  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
New  Brunswick,  Government  of 
New    Brunswick,    Natural     Histoij 

Society  of 
Newcastle     Morning    Herald    (New 

South  Wales),  Proprietors  of 
Newfoundland,  Government  of 
Newnes,  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Geo^e 
New  Sooth  Wales,  Agent-Geoersil  for 
New  Bouth  Wales  Bookstall  Co. 
New     South     Wales,     Comptroller- 
General 
New   i^outh    Wales,   Department    of 

La,nds 
New  South  Wales,  Geological  Survey 
New  South  Wales.  Qovernment  of 
New  South  Wales,  Publii;  Library 
New  South  Wales  Railway  Commia- 

New    South    Wales   Sheep-breeders' 


New  York  Public  Library 
New   Zealand   Department   of  Agri- 
culture 
New  Zealand  Department  of  Laboor 
New  Zealand  Farmer.  Proprietors  of 
New  Zealand,  Government  of 
New  Zealand,  Government  Geologist 
New  Zealand  Graphic,  Proprietors  o( 
New  Zealand  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
New    Zealand.    High    Commissioner 
for 
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Zealand  Inatltate 
Hew  Zealand   Inleioational   Eihibi. 
British    Qovemment    Corn- 


New  Zealand  Building,  Engineering, 
and  Uining  Jonrcal,  Proprietors  of 
J  Hew  Zealand,  Begiatiar-Oeneral  of 
yjlew    ZeRland    Tourist   and    Hiinlth 
Resorts  Department 
"  If  Zealand  Trade  Review,  Proprie- 
Dfsof 
I  News  (New  Brunswick),  Proprietors 

of 
'  Hews  of  the  Week  (Geelong),   Pro- 
prietore  of 
jtigeria,  Northern, The  High  Commis- 

jeria,  Southern,  Tlie  High  Commis- 

r  Kor"  West  Fanner  (Winnipeg),  Pro- 
prietors of 

North  Borneo  Herald,  Piopiietoia  of 

Noitb  China  Herald  (Shanghai),  Pro- 
prietors of 

North-Eastern  Rhodeaia,  The  Ad- 
ministrator 

Horthern  Territory  Times  (S.  Ana. 
tralia).  Proprietors  of 

North  Queensland  Heiald,  Proprietors 
oE 

North  Qneenaland  Begjster,  Ptoprie- 

North-West  Territories    of   Canada, 

Law  Society  of  the 
Notman  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W,  (Oanadn) 
Nova  Scotia,  Attorney -General 
No™  Sootia,  Government  of 
Nova  Scotian,  Proprietors  of 

"aSyasaa  Co.,  The 
"pamara   Mail  (Now    Zealand),   Pro- 

^^  prietors  of 

^wt^laki,  J.  (Canada) 

Ons  Land  (Cape  Town),  Proprietors  of 
Ontario  Association  of  Architects 
Ontario  Department  of  Agriculture 
Ontario,  Qovemment  of 
Ontario  Historical  Society 
Ontario,  Minister  of  Education 
Ontario  FrovincLil  Magcum 
Orange  Biver  Colony,  Government  of 
Oriental  Dniveraity  Institoto 
Oronhyatekha,  Dr.  (Canada) 
Otago   Daily   Times  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Otago  Witness,  Proprietors  of 
Ottawa  Daily  Citizen,  Proprietors  of 

""""awa  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 
ir-Seas,  Proprietors  of 


Owl  (Cape  Town),  Proprietors  of 

Pahang,  British  Resident 

Paltsils,  Victor  H. 

Papua,  Territory  of,  the  Administrator 

Pastoralist's  Beview  (Melbourne), 
Proprietors  of 

PaloD,  Messrs.  J.  it  J, 

Patrick,  A.  P,  (Calgary,  Canada) 

Pearson,  Messrs,  C.  Aithur 

Perak,  British  Resident 

Perth  Chamber  of  Commerce  (Western 
Australia) 

Perthes,  Justus 

Pttrolca  Advertiser  (Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Philip  &  Hoe,  Meases.  Q. 

Pinang  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 

Pilot,  Albert  (Mauritius) 

Pl.'uiters'Jt  Commercial  Gazette  (Man- 
ritina),  Proprietors  of 

Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon 
(Kandy) 

Pohl,  H. 

Polynesian  Gazette  (Fiji),  Proprie- 
tors of 


Fort  Eli7abeth|  Public  Library,  Cape 

Colony 
Port  of  Spain  Gazette,  Fropriotois  of 
Post  Office  Directory  Co.  (Transvaal) 
Poverty  Bay  Herald  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Pretoria  News,  Proprietors  of 
Prmce  Edward  Island,  Qovemment  of 
Prince  (TranBv:tal),  Proprietors  of 
ProgrusG  (New  Zealand),  Proprietors 

of 
Public  Works,  Proprietors  of 
Punjab,  Government  of  the 
Quebec,  General  Council  of  the  Bar  of 
Quebec,  Government  of 
ijuebeo,     Literary    and     Historical 

Society  of 
Queen's  College  and  University,  Kings- 
ton, Canada 
Queenfiland,  Agent-General  for 
Queensland  Country  Life,  Proprietors 

of 
Queensland  Geological  Survey  Deiiart- 

Queensland,  Government  of 
Queensland  Government  Statistician 
Qocensland  Grazier,  Proprietors  of 
Queensland  Law  Journal,  Ltd. 
Queensland  Mercantile  Gazette,  Pro- 
prietors of 
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Qneenslaiid,  Boyal  Society  of 
QueenslaDder,  Proprietore  of 
Band  Daily  Hail,  Prc^idetors  of 
Band  Pioneers  Association  (Johannes- 
burg) 
Bangitikei  Adrocate  (New  Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Bangoon  Gazette,  Proprietors  of 
Bangoon  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Bathbone,  E.  P.  (Transvaal) 
Beed,     Hawthorne    (Orange     Birer 

Colony) 
Bees,  Ltd^  Messrs.  Hugh 
BeligioQS  Tract  Society 
Bendle,  J.  J.  (Victoria; 
Bentell,  S. 
Bepresentative  and  Free  Press  (Cape 

Colony),  Proprietors  of 
Be  view  of  Beviews  for  Australasia , 
Proprietors  of 

Beview  of  Beviews,  Proprietors  of 
Bbodesia      Advertiser,      Proprietors 

of 
Bbodesia  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Bbodesia  Masenm 

Bbodesia  Scientific  Association 

Bbodesian  Cbamber  of  Mines 

Richardson  &  Bishop,  Messrs.  (Mani- 
toba) 

Rivers  Ltd.,  Messrs.  Alston 

Boaf,  James  R.  (Canada) 

Robertson,  H.  H.  (Canada) 

Rod  and  Gnn  and   Motor  Sports  in 
Canada,  Proprietors  of 

Roles,  F.  C.  (Ceylon) 

Root,  J.  W. 

Rotbier,    Hon.    Mr,    Justice    A.    B. 
(Canada) 

lioassean,  James  T.  (Tobago) 

Royal  Asiatic  Society 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch) 

Royal  Bank  of  Canada 

Royal  Engineers'  Institute,  Chatham 

Royal  Geographical  Society 

Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Aus- 
tralasia (South  Australian  Branch) 

Royal  Institution 

Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society 

Itoyal  Society 

Royal  Society  of  Literature 

Royal  Statistical  Society 

Royal  United  Service  Institution 

Riicker,  Marshall,  Messrs.  S.  &  Co. 

Russell,  H.  C,  C.M.G.  (N.S.  Wales) 

Salvation  Army,  the 

Sands  Sc  McDougall,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 

Sarawak,  Government  of 

Saskatchewan,  Government  of 


Saturday  Night  (TorontoX  Proprietor 

of 
Savona,  S.  (MalU) 

St.  Andrew  s  Society,  New  Bmnswick 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hoipital  Jornnal, 

Editor  of 
St.  Bride  s  Press 
St.  Christopher  Advertiser,   Propria 

tors  of 
St.  Christopher  and  Nevis,  Adminie> 

trator  of 
St.    George's    Chronicle    (Grenada), 

Proprietors  of 
St.  Helena  Guardian,  Plnoprietora  of 
St.    John's    Ambolanoe    Association 

(New  South  Wales  Centre) 
St.  Kitt's  Daily  Express,  Proprietors  of 
St.    Louis    Exposition,   19(H,    Boyal 

Commission 
St.  Lucia,  Administrator  of 
St.  Lucia,  Iibipector  of  Schools 
St.  Vincent,  Administrator  of 
St.  Vincent  Times,  Proprietois  of 
Scandlin.  Mrs.  Christiana 
Scarborough  Co.,  The  (Canada) 
Schoenfeld,  Prof.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Sealey,  Bryers  k  Walker,  Messrs. 
Seeley  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Selangor,  British  Besident 
Seychelles,  Government  of 
Sherriff,  P.  M.  C.  (St.  Lucia) 
Sidey,  Charles 
Siegfried,  Dr.  Andr6 
Sierra  Leone,  Government  of 
Sierra  Leone  Weekly  News,  Proprie- 
tors of 
Simpkin  Marshall,  Hamilton,  Kent  & 

Co.,  Messrs. 
Singapore  Bar  Committee 
Singapore  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Singapore  Free  Press,  Proprietors  of 
Skeffington  &  Son,  Messrs. 
Smily,  F.  (Canada) 
Smith,  B.  T.  K. 

Smith,  James  C.  (Sierra  Leone) 
Smith,  J.  H.  (Canada) 
Smithsonian    Institution    (Washing- 
ton, U.S.A.) 
Society  Italiana  d'  Esplorazione  Geo- 

g^afica  e  Commerciale  (Milan) 
Soci6t6    d'Etudes  Coloniales  (Bmx- 

elles) 
Soci6t6  Fran^aise  d'Imprimerie  et  de 

Librairie 
Society  of  Axis 

Society  of  Comparative  Legislation 
Somerset  Budget  (Cape  Colony),  Pro- 
prietors of 
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SoDDensoheiD  k  Co.,  HesBrs.  Swan 

South  Africa,  ProprietorB  of 

South   African    Law    JoufDal,    Pro- 

prietorB  of 
Bonth  African  Mines  Conimerce  and 

IndustiiBB,  Proprietors  of 
Hoath    African  News   (Cape   Town), 

Proprietors  of 
South  African  Philosopliical  Society 
Soul.li  African  Public  Library  (Capo 

Town) 
South    Afrioan     llailway    Magazine, 

Proprietors  of 
Bouth  African  Review,  Proprietors  of 
Sonth  AoBtr&lia,  Agent- GieneFal  for 
Bouth  Aaatialia,  GoveniineDt  of 
Soutlj  AaHlralia,  Government  Meteor- 
ologist 
South  Australia,  Railways  Coninis- 

South  Australia,  Royal  Society  of 

Bouth    Australian    Advertiser,     Pro- 
prietors of 

Bonth  Australian  Register,  Proprietflrs 
of 

South  Australian  School  of  Mines  and 
Industries 

SoQtb  Australian  Zoological  unit  Ac- 
cliiuatinatioD  Society 

Southern  Rhodesia,  Government  of 

Sonthlaud  Times  (N  ew  Zealand},  Pro- 
prietors of 

Spiers.  James 

Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Messrs. 

Standard  (Montreal),  Proprietors  of 

Stanford,  Edward 

atai  (Johaonesbarg),  Proprietors  of 
,  Star  of  East  Africa,  Proprietors  of 

State  Correspondent,  Proprietors  of 

Steam  Car,  I'roprietors  of 
.SfiOck,  Elliot 

Stevens  Sc  Haynes,  Messrs. 

Stirling's  aud  Glasgow  Public  Library 

Stopford,  Hon.  J,  Richard  (Transvaal) 

Storz,  C. 

Straits  Echo,  Praprietflrs  of 

Btiaits  Settlements,  Oovemment  of 

Straits  Times  Press  (Singapore) 

Bttaits  Times,  Proprietors  of 

Street  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G. 

Sturt,  Major-General  Charles  8. 

Surveyor,  Propriet-ois  of 

Sydney  Cliambpr  of  Commerce 

Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 


Sydney  Public  Library 

Sydney  Stock  and   Station  Journal, 

Proprietors  of 
Sydney  Trade  Review,  Proprietors  of 
Sydney  University 
Symons's   Meteorological    Magazine, 

Editor  of 
Table  Talk  (Melbonme),  Proprietors  of 
Tangye,  Sir  Richard 
Tarte,  Mrs.  K.  E,  K. 
Tasmania,  Agent-General  for 
Tasmania,  Government  of 
Tasmanian  Mail,  Proprie1«rB  of 
Tasmaniau  Tourists'  Association 
Temple,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Richard  C,  Bart., 

CLE. 
Tennant,  Hercules  (Transvaal) 
Thiicker,  Spink  &  Co.,  Mt^srs.  (India) 
Thompson,  Hoa   W.    A.    (Falkland 

Islands) 
Timaru  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Timber  News,  Proprietors  of 
Timber,  Proprietors  of 
Timber TradesJourcal, Proprietors  of 
Times  (Medicine  Hat,  Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Tiruea  of  Knat  Africa,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Miilflyn,  Proprietors  oC 
Times  of  Natal,  Proprietors  of 
TiiueH  of  Swaiieland,  Proprietors  of 
Todd,  Sir  Cliarlea,  K.C.M.G.  (South 

Aoatralis) 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
Toronto  Globe,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  News,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  University  (Canada) 
Torres  Strait  Pilot,  Proprietors  of 
Tourist,  Proprietors  of 
Tramway  and   Railway  Wortd,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Transvaal  Advertiser,  Proprietore  of 
Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines 
Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture 
Transvaal,  Geological  Survey 
Transvaal,  Government  of  the 
Trausv.ial    Inter-Coionial    Irrigation 

Commission 
Transvaal  Lernler,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal  Publishing  Co.  (Johannes- 
burg) 
Transvaal  Technical  Institato 
Trinidad  Agricultural  Society 
Trinidad  Botanical  Department 
Trinidad,  Government  of 
Trinidad.  Registrar- General 
Tropical  Agriculturist  (Ceylon),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Tropicivl  Life,  Proprietors  of 
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Turks  and  CaiooB  Islands,  The  Oom- 

War  Office 

Waterlow  k  Sons.  Messrs. 

Dganda  Protectorate,  H.  M.'a  Com- 
misBiODer 

WatkiM,  Dr.  Arnold  H.  (Cape  Colony) 
Watkins,  Frank  (British  Kaat  A(rica) 

UaioD  Coloniale  Frani^iBe  (Paris) 

Way,  Kt.  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  J„  Bart. 

Union  of  Canadian  Mnnicipalitiea 

(South  Aoalralia) 

United  Provincefl  of  Agra  and  Ondh 

Weddel  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W. 

(India),  aovernment  of 

Union  PubUshing  Co.  (Canada) 

Weekly    Oonrier    (Launoeston,  Tas- 

Union Steamship  Co.  of  New  Zealand 

mania),  Proprietors  of 

Weekly    News    (British    Colambia), 

ciation  of  Australasia 

Proprietors  of 

United  Service   Gazolt*,  Proprietors 

of 

prietors  ot 

United   Service   Institution  of   New 

Weekly   Recorder   (Barbados),  Pro- 

South  Wales 

prietors  ot 

United  Service  Magazine,  ProprietorH 

Wei-hai-wei,  The  CommiBfionec 

of 

Wellington     Harbour    Board     (New 

^^H 

United  States,  Department  of  State 

Zealand) 

Univeital   Congress  of  Lawyers  and 

West  African  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

JnristP,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 

Unwin.  T.  Fisher 

West  Australian  Mining, Bnilding,  and 

Hpsala,  DniveraiLj  of  (Sweden) 

Engineering  Journal,  Proprietors  ot 

Vaoher  &  Sons,  Messrs. 

Western  Australia,  Agent-General  tor 

Vancouver  Board  of  Trade   (British 

Colmnbia) 

Wt^stern  Australia,  Chamber  of  Mines 

Vancouver  Daily  Province,  Proprietors 

of  (Kalgoorlie) 

of 

Vaoi,  P. 

Agricolture 

VedaaU  Society,  The  (Nuw  York) 

Western         Australia,        Geological 

Vfidy,  Dr.  Louis 

Survey 

Verein  der  Oeographen  in  der  Oniver- 

Westero  Aaatralia,  Government  of 

sitat  in  Wien 

Western    Mwl    (Western  Australia), 

Vcrmeersch,  Dr.  A. 

Proprietors  of 

Victoria  Colonist  (British  Columbia), 

Weaiem  Pacific  Herald  (Fiji),  Pro- 

Proprietors of 

prietors  ot 

West  Maltland  School  of  Arts,  New 

Victoria.  Government  Statiitt 

South  Walea 

Victoria  Leagae 

Westminster  Press 

Victoria  Medioat  Board 

Westminster  Keview,  Proprietors  ot 

Victoria  Public  Library,  Muaeam,  iSlc. 

Weston,  Miss 

Victoria    Public     Library,     Western 

Whitaker,  W. 

Australia 

Whitconibe   &  Tombs,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 

Victoria,  Royal  Society  of 

(New  Zealand) 

Victoria   Times  (British  Columbia), 

Wickham,  H.  A. 

Proprietors  of 

Wickflteed.R.  J.  (Canada) 

VoioB  (St.  Lucia),  Proprietors  ot 

Wilkmson,  R.  J. 

Vryheld  Herald,  Proprietors  of 

Wilson  &  Lafleur,  Messrs.  (Canada) 

Wagbom,  J.  R.  (Winnipeg) 

Waimate  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro- 

Wiiiship, T.  (Natal) 

prietors  of 

Witherby  &  Co.,  Messrs, 

Walrua    auardian     (New     Zealand). 

Wood.  J.  Dennifitoun  (Tasmania) 

Propriolora  of 

Wales,  University  C-ollcge  of 

Woodville  Biaminer  (Now  Zealand), 

Wanganul    Herald    (New   Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 

k 

Proprietors  ot 

World  (Vancouver),  E'roprielors  of 

Wright,  Herbert  (Ceylon) 
Wynberg  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Tear  Book  of  Anstrnlia  Publishing'  Co. 
reoman     {Wanganni,     N.Z.).     Pro- 
priotora  of 
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Yonng,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G. 
Zanzibar  Gaiette,  P/Qprietorw  oE 
/ioutpansborg     Eeviuw,     Propriot 
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1     IfodeotADquldtion 

yo,.n.« 

'-r* 

n™^p.. 

M.p. 

^s-"- 

1,198 

I,3ti3 

iSl 

34,933 

12,442 

36 
1 

Total 

1,624 

1.814 

47,375 

37 

228 

The  Hon.  Tbeasuheb  (Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommauney,  G.C-M.G., 
K.C.B.,  I.S.O.) :  The  Beport  of  tlie  Council  refers  to  tlie  only  inci- 
dent of  great  interest  connected  with  the  accounta,  and  it  ia  aome- 
what  superfluous  that  I  should  obtrude  myself  upon  you  at  all.  It 
is,  however,  the  custom,  and  I  think  a  sound  and  salutary  custom, 
that  at  your  annual  meeting  the  Honorary  Treasurer  should  person- 
ally render  some  account  of  the  stewardship  you  have  done  him 
the  honour  to  entrust  to  his  hands.  I  am  glad  also  of  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  regret  that  in  roceat  years,  under  the 
pressure  of  a  somewhat  strenuona  oflicial  life,  I  have  had  too 
frequently  to  he  absent  on  these  occasions,  bat  I  trust  that  now, 
when,  after  something  like  forty-five  years  of  varied  service  for  the 
Crown,  I  find  myself — well,  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and 
lessreBponsibUity — I  may  be  hotter  able  to  discharge  this  part  of 
my  duty  towards  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute,  at  all  events  for  so 
long,  probably  not  a  very  long  period,  as  the  passing  of  the  inexor- 
able years  will  enable  me  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  oftice.  I 
will  now  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  accounts  for  l'JO(i.  I  think  I  may 
without  presumption  say  that  they  seem  to  be  everything  that 
accounts  ought  to  bo.  At  all  events  they  are  extremely  short  and 
simple,  and  altogether  satisfactory  iu  their  outcome,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  accounts  can  have  higher  virtues  than  these.  If  you  will 
look  in  the  first  place  at  the  statement  of  receipts  you  will  find  that, 
excluding  the  balance  brought  forward  from  1905  and  cash  in 
hand,  our  income  for  the  year  is  £7,740.  This  sum  compares  with 
a  similar  figure  for  last  year  of  £8,046,  showing  a  shght  diminution 
of  our  recei^jts— a  diminution  of  i.'30G.  I  do  not  think  that  with 
regard  to  this  amount  or  the  cause  to  which  the  diminution  is  due 
any  explanation  is  called  for  from  me,  or  that  the  decrease  represents 
to  the  Fellows  any  matter  for  the  slightest  anxiety  or  disquietude. 
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It  is  due  mainly  to  the  smaller  number  of  life  contributioDd 
tscelved  during  the  year,  and  partlj  also  to  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  remaining  unpaid.  Looking  through  the 
list  of  our  contributors  distributed  by  Colonies,  I  have  found 
these  causes  have  been  moat  markediy  operative  among  our  South 
African  friends,  It  13  probably  due  to  that  depression  which  has 
resulted  from  the  political  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  since 
the  war.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  grant  of  responsible 
government  to  the  Transvaal,  which  is  shortly  to  be  followed  by  the 
grant  of  a  constitution  to  the  Orange  Biver  Colony,  whatever  may 
be  their  results  in  other  respects,  will  most  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  pushing  to  the  front  in  the  near  future  the  great  question  of  the 
federation  of  South  Africa,  and  1  believe  there  is  nothing  ao  emi- 
nently calculated  to  remove  the  trouble  of  racial  distinction  and 
racial  difference,  and  to  promote  the  proinperity  and  development  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions  in  South  Africa,  aa  this  federation  of  the 
different  Colonies.  With  that  federation  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  a 
complete  revival  of  the  very  laudable  desire  to  join  this  Institute 
which  our  South  African  friends  have  shown  in  the  past.  The 
statement  of  payments  calls  for  very  httic  comment.  The  items 
are  of  much  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  amount  as  in  pre- 
ceding years.  Now  I  pass  on  to  the  statement  of  assets.  This  is  a 
remarkable  statement.  You  will  eee  that  our  only  liability  is  one 
of  £183  to  "sundry  accounts";  and  that  the  total  of  our  assets 
amounts  to  no  less  than  i^Cl,0H6.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  state- 
ment, because  the  amount  of  the  single  liability  is  absolutely  beyond 
question,  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  statement  of  assets  is 
necessarily  subject  to  some  extent  to  estimate,  and  an  estimate  has 
been  made  on,  I  think,  a  thoroughly  safe,  sound  and  conservative 
basis.  The  item  of  £679  for  subscriptions  outstanding  we  have 
written  down  to  one  quarter  that  amount,  and  that,  as  I  say,  is  a 
very  prudent  calculation.  As  regards  the  freehold  of  the  property 
upon  which  the  Institute  stands,  we  have  taken  that  simply  at  its 
cost  price,  making  no  allowance  for  its  undoubted  yearly  increase 
in  value.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  the  manner  in  which  statements 
of  liability  and  assets  should  he  drawn  up,  this  statement  is,  I  think, 
an  eminently  satisfactory  one.  It  is  something  more  than  that,  for 
it  speaks  most  eloquently  of  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts 
of  your  Council  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  period,  which 
is  only  one  half  of  the  stipulated  time,  they  have  succeeded  ia 
altogether  extinguishing  the  debt  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  this  freehold  and  building  the  Institute,  with  the  result 
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that  you  now  stand  masters  of  your  owu  freehold  poaaesaion,  finnly 
established  in  a  home  which  has  proved  ao  atlmirably  adapted  to 
your  purpose.  It  relieves  you  so  far  aa  the  coming  years  are  con- 
cerned from  all  payments  of  interest  and  inslialoients  of  debt,  which 
certainly  might  be  taken  at  a  moderate  computation  at  something 
like  ^£2,000.  It  gives  to  the  Inatitnte  at  all  events  material  relief 
from  heavy  charges  which  it  has  had  to  meet  hitherto,  and  leaves 
it  free  to  develop  and  extend  the  scope  and  area  of  its  uBefuItieBa  to 
the  Empire.  I  do  not  think  I  can  conclude  my  remarks  on  the 
accounts  of  the  year  in  any  different  way  from  that  which  I  have 
adopted  in  former  years— that  is,  by  congratulating  you,  aa  I  do 
most  sincerel;  and  warmly,  on  the  eminently  satisfactory  position 
in  which  the  Institute  stands.  That  position  ia  a  most  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  foresight,  wisdom,  and  soundness  of  the  policy  of 
your  Council — a  policy  which  has  been  most  effectively  aeconded  by 
your  very  able  and  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  O'Halloran,  and  by 
those  who  work  ao  admirably  under  his  direction. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  move  tlie  adoption  of  the 
Heport  and  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  I  feel  called  upon  to 
express  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  many  Fellows  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  We  have  lost  a  Vice-President,  Lord  Cranbrook  ; 
a  Councillor,  Sir  James  Garriek,  who  was  a  most  useful  member 
of  the  Council  and  who  wilt  be  very  much  misse<y)y  his  colleagues  ; 
and  in  addition  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Lord  Goschen  who, 
although  he  was  not  a  Vice-President  or  Councillor,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  Institute.  The  Report  records  the  loss  of  about 
the  usual  number  of  Fellows,  but  there  is  one  other  who  has 
passed  away  since  January  ],  whose  loss,  I  am  sure,  we  all  deplore. 
I  mean  Sir  Jamea  Ferguason,  who  was  so  tragically  killed 
during  the  earthquake  at  Kingston,  Among  the  points  touched 
upon  in  the  Keport  ia  one  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Fellows.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  lease  to  the  Admiralty  of  that  portion  of 
our  premises  we  do  not  ouraolvea  occupy  will  expire  on  June  30 
next  year,  provided  we  give  six  months'  notice,  which  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Council  they  will  feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  do.  The 
idea  is  that  we  should  take  over  this  portion  of  the  premises  and 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  the  Fellows,  I  learn 
from  the  Secretary  that  by  so  doing  we  should  about  double  our 
present  area.  It  ia  obvious  that  this  would  in  an  eminent  degree 
enlarge  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  members,  Dut  there 
are  one  or  two  points  to  be  considered  before  the  Council  can 
finally  make  up  its  mind.     These  points  are  entirely  of  a  financial 
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character.  The  taking  over  of  theae  premises  would,  of  course, 
involve  a,  considerable  expenditure  for  structural  alterations,  Ws 
paid  o£f  OUT  debt  last  July,  and  consequently  saved  the  payment 
we  should  otherwise  have  had  to  make  for  that  half-year,  and  we 
shall  also  save  a  payment  for  this  year,  so  that  T  think  we  may 
fairly  hope  we  Bball  he  in  a  position  to  pay  for  the  necessary  struc- 
tural alterations,  or  If  we  cannot  pay  for  them  in  loto,  the  balance 
we  might  require  to  raise  for  the  purpose  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
any  great  concern.  I  think,  therefore,  under  that  heatl  we  might 
aafsly  say  the  Council  will  be  in  a  position  to  see  its  way  in  the 
ma,tter.  But  the  next  point  ia  more  serious  and  important.  If 
we  take  over  this  portion  of  the  premises  we  at  once  lose  the  rent 
we  were  receiving  from  the  Admiralty.  Moreover,  the  occupa- 
tion of  enlarged  premises  would  undoubtedly  entail  a  further 
annual  expenditure,  so  that  we  may  say  that  the  taking  over  of 
these  premises  would  involve  a  considerable  extra  expenditure. 
The  question  is  whether  we  are  in  a  position  to  face  the  extra 
expenditure.  This  would  very  largely  depend  upon  whether  we 
are  safe  in  estimating  the  existing  number  of  Fellows  will  con- 
tinue. My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  existing  Fellowship  will  continue.  Of  course,  in  (he 
ordinary  course  of  events,  we  should  naturally  hope  that  the  roll 
would  be  ]argely<>n creased.  I  was  much  struck,  in  looking  over 
the  list  of  Colonies  from  whom  our  "  Non-Eeaident "  Fellows 
hail,  to  find  how  very  backward  some  of  out  Colonies  appear  to  be, 
for,  while  we  have  1,1 52  Fellows  in  South  Africa,  we  have  only  126 
in  Canada.  That  seems  to  be  out  of  all  proportion.  In  the  West 
Indies  even  we  have  actnallygot  188,  and  there  are  6(i7  in  Australia, 
which  seems  more  reasonable.  Again,  in  India  we  have  only 
33  members.  What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  this  very 
important  question  of  taking  over  the  extra  premises  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  number  of  Fellows,  and  anything  yon  can 
do  towards  maintaining  or  increasing  the  number  will  be  ao  much 
to  the  good  in  increasing  the  amenities  of  this  building.  The  next 
point  alluded  to  in  the  Report  is  the  Colonial  Conference,  which  ia 
to  take  place  in  a  month  or  two.  The  Council  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  do  what  they  could  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
Premiers  who  are  coming  over  from  the  different  Colonies,  and  we 
have  therefore  decided  that  this  year  our  annual  dinner  shall  be 
given  in  their  honour.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  getting  Lord  Elgin  to  take  the  chair  at  the  dinner. 
Without  going  into  the  questions  which  will  be  raised  at  the  Con- 
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ference,  I  will  express  tlie  hope  that  its  results  may  be  to  strengtlien 
the  bonds  which  hold  the  Empire  together,  and  perhaps  I  may  say 
not  only  strengthen,  but,  if  possible,  make  them  permanent.  I 
think  on  the  whole  the  past  year  ha.B  been  a  favourable  one  for  the 
Colonies.  Canada  certainly  appears  to  have  advanced  "by  leaps 
and  bounds."  I  have  no  doubt  that  last  year  was  the  most  pros- 
perous Canada  has  ever  had.  'L'hore  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  that  prosperity  will  continue.  The  opening  up  of  these  groat 
western  lands  is,  in  fact,  certain  to  increase  the  importance  and 
wealth  of  Canada.  Australia,  I  believe,  has  had  a  very  good  year, 
and  at  this  we  must  all  rejoice,  knowing  as  we  do  how  severely  she 
was  hit  a  few  years  ago  by  the  long  period  of  drought.  From  all  I  can 
learn,  Australia  is  now  highly  prosperous.  As  regards  South  Africa, 
I  can  only  echo  what  our  Honorary  Treasurer  has  said.  Nodoubt  since 
the  war  and  thestateof  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  since  the  war, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  things  have  not  been  very  prosperous,  but 
I  think  we  may  fairly  liope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  South 
Africa  again  will  prosper  as  the  other  Colonies  have.  Since  our 
Report  was  written  a  terrible  earthqnake  has  occurred  in  Jamaica. 
Its  effects  seem  to  have  heen  moat  devastating.  It  appears  that 
Kingston  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  a  verycareful  estimate  made  of 
the  loss  incurred  puts  the  (igure  at  one  million  sterling.  I  am 
afraid  the  subecriptions  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  fund,  which  amount  to 
upwards  of  i'SOiOOO,  will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  towards  meet- 
ing this  terrible  loss,  but  none  the  less  the  people  of  Jamaica  are 
exceedingly  grateful  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  having  done  what  he 
oould  to  promote  subscriptions.  I  must  express  my  hope  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  will  recognise  their  responsibility  in 
this  matter  and  do  something  on  a  large  scale  towards  meeting  it. 
I  read  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Governor  in  Council  recommended 
our  Government  should  make  a  grant  of  i.'150,000,  and  advise 
Parliament  to  grant  a  loan  of  one  million  sterling,  I  can  only 
express  a  sincere  hope  that  our  Government  will  see  its  way  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points 
connection  with  this  earthriuake  upon  which  I  should  like  to  say 
word.  In  the  fir.'it  place,  we  must  all  deeply  sympathise  with  the 
anfferers.  In  the  next  place.  I  thint  we  may  all  express  our  admira- 
tion at  the  manner  iu  which  everybody  on  the  spot,  from  the 
Governor  downwards,  tackled  the  matter  and  did  their  utmost  to 
minimise  the  effects  ot  the  disaster.  I  think  we  may  congratulate 
Onreelves  also  upon  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  population  gene- 
ly.     You  can  understand  how  terribly  the  negro  mind  must  have 
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been  upset  by  tbe  disaater— staggered  and  stunned  -and  one  could 
not  have  been  surprised  had  anything  happened,  but  I  am  glad  yoa 
hear  from  all  sides  of  tbe  excellent  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
themselveB.  There  is  another  feature  not  so  satisfaetory.  It  was 
no  less  than  a  week  after  the  earthquake  before  any  British  flag 
was  seen  sailing  into  the  Itarbour  of  Kingston.  Now  I  think  that 
our  West  Indian  Colonies  are  of  some  importance,  and  that,  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  tbey  will  become  of  considerably  more 
importance,  and  therefore  this  ia  not  exactly  the  moment  in  which 
the  British  Government  is  wise  in  treating  them  as  if  they  ^ 
hardly  existing.  It  is  only  withiiT  tbe  last  year  or  two  tbe  Govern- 
ment decided  to  withdraw  tbe  troops  from  the  West  Indies.  Tbey 
also  withdrew  one  or  two  cruisers  which  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
there.  All  that  the  \Vest  Indies  now  depend  upon  for  protection  is, 
1  believe,  one  solitary  cruiser.  When  I  tell  you  that  tbe  distance 
from  British  Guiana  to  Jamaica  is  1,500  miles,  you  will  easily  under- 
stand that  a  cruiser  that  happens  to  be  stationed  at  British  Gniana 
ia  not  of  very  much  use  when  a  disaster  like  this  occurs  in  Jamaica. 
It,  of  course,  takes  the  cruiser  some  considerable  time  to  get  there. 
Moreover,  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  West  Indies  is  in  a  very  in- 
etHcient  condition,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  peculiar  bottom  of  the 
sea.  It  might  be  that  a  fortnight  would  elapse  before  any  cruiser 
could  get  to  one  of  the  Colonies  where  some  disaster  had  occurred. 
I  am  not  bhtming  the  present  Government,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  decision  was  come  to  by  the  late  Government,  but  I  do  Bay, 
because  I  was  instrumental  in  doing  it,  that  the  late  Government  was 
warned  that  what  has  happened  in  Jamaica  was  what  very  p<waibly 
might  be  expected  to  happen,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  Government 
will  take  some  meauH  to  repair  the  deficiency.  It  would  not  be  a  very 
costly  affair  to  have  three  cruisers  there  instead  of  one,  and  that  would 
make  the  West  Indies  safe.  Reference  is  made  in  the  Beport  to 
Empire  Day  which  has  been  pretty  well  established  now  through- 
out the  Colonies,  and  the  growing  practice  of  tlying  the  British  flag 
during  school  hours  is  worthy  of  attention.  This  is  not  done  in 
this  country,  because,  I  suppose,  patriotism  here  ia  not  thought  to 
be  much  of  a  virtue.  For  my  part  I  think  it  is,  and  I  am  sorry  we 
don't  adopt  the  same  system.  I  think  you  all  know  that  we  are  in 
possession  o(  a  very  valuable  hbrary— the  most  important  Colonial 
library  which  exists,  and  I  am  told  it  is  utilised  largely  not  only  by 
the  Fellows  but  by  the  general  public.  The  Report  winds  up  by  re- 
minding you  that  the  Institute  has  been  nearly  fortyyears  inexistetu 
In  those  forty  years  the  Empire  baa  made  very  great  progress. 
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^^^V&ink  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  during  the  same  period 

^^^  the  Institute  has  made  very  great  progress,  and  in  oonelusion  I 

can  only  express  the  hope  that  forty  years  hence  those  who  come  after 

UB  may  be  equally  able  to  congratulate  themselves  un  the  continued 

progress  of  the  Empire  and  also  of  this  important  Institute. 

Sir  CfiAaLBS  Ukuce,  Ci.C.M.G, :  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion,  and  in  doing  so  I  would  like  to  make  one 
remark  in  reference  to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  Report,  which  says  "  that  the  Council  are  resolved  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and  maintain  a  permanent  union  with 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  daughter  States  as  partners  in  a  great 
and  world-wide  inheritance,"  I  was  not  one  of  the  original  members 
of  this  Institute,  though  I  have  been  a  member  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  entered  the  Colonial  service  in  IBCH,  ao  that 
my  connection  with  the  Colonies  coincides  exactly  with  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute.  It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  have' 
not  lived  through  that  period  and  been  in  close  connection  with  the 
Colonies  to  realise  what  an  extraordinary  change  there  has  been  in 
public  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  Colonies.  I  have  been  looking 
oyer  some  of  the  eAlier  "  Proceedings."  It  was  called  the  ColoniaJ  . 
Society  originally,  but  after  a  few  preliminary  meetings  we  very 
properly  organised  ourselves  at  a  dinner  of  some  importance,  because 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  waa  present,  and  the  then 
Colonial  Secretary.  Lord  Granville.  Among  the  guests  was  Mr. 
Beverdy  Johnson,  the  United  States  Ambassador,  who  made  an 
admirable  speech  and  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  very  friendly 
relations  whicli  then  existed  between  the  United  States  and  our 
Colonies,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  although  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  there  would  be  any  violent  disruption  between  Great 
Britain  and  ber  Colonies,  the  United  States  would  be  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  admit  into  the  States  certain  of  those  Colonies 
which  might  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  us.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  at  the  present  day  a  foreign  Ambassador  should 
make  such  a  statement  in  all  seriousness  at  a  dinner  at  which  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  was  present  and  the  Prime  Minister 
should  make  no  observation  on  the  subject.  The  Prime  Minister's 
speech  was,  of  course,  a  very  cautious  one.  He  referred  rather  to 
the  extuiction  of  what  was  called  "  Mr.  Mother- Country."  All  this 
certainly  shows  what  a  remarkable  change  has  paaaed  over  public 
opinion  in  these  matters.  With  reference  to  the  Report,  we  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  our  Honorary  Treasurer  on  the  state- 
ment he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  thanks  of 
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the  Fdlova  kfa  doe  to  the  Coondl  for  the  pnideDce  vith  which 
tbe;  have  managed  our  a&irs  and  brooght  them  to  the  v«ry  satis- 
bctoFj  coodition  ia  whieh  we  are  to-dav.  In  reference  to  the  pro- 
pcued  Jamaica  Loan.  I  ma;  remind  you  that  when  I  had  the  h 
of  reading  a  I^per  to  the  Institute  oo  the  gabjeet  of  Crown  Cdontes, 
I  pointed  ODt  what  a  great  advantage  it  is  to  thtro  when  the 
Imperial  Goremment  consents  to  guarantee  a  loan.  In  Mautitios, 
when  the  Impeiiai  Oovemmem  gaaranteed  a  loan,  we  raised  money 
at  about  1  per  cent,  less  than  if  it  bad  been  a  loan  mere];  assented 
to  by  tbe  Government.  I  think  the  sum  mentioned  as  being 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  is  one  million  poonds.  It  is 
obviouB  that  if  the  Government  will  induce  Parliament  to  i^ree  to 
guarantee  that  loan,  the  ceEult  will  be  a  saving  to  the  Colony  of 
some  £10,000  a  year  without  adding  a  single  farthing  of  risk  to  tbe 
liabUity  of  this  country.  1  am  qait«  KOre  that,  bad  our  Honorary 
Treasurer  still  been  at  the  Colonial  Ofiice.  be  would  have  looked 
into  this  point,  but  I  do  hope  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  will 
be  brought  before  the  Secretary  of  State.  Reference  is  made  in  tbe 
Beport  to  the  resources  of  the  tropical  Colonies,  but  nothing  is  said 
,  aboat  the  great  rubber  industry.  I  notice  •  that  Mr,  Herbert 
Wright,  of  Ceylon,  is  eipected  in  this  country  ia  a  tew  days, 
and  I  would  suggest  Ihal  he  should  be  asked  to  read  a  Paper  on 
the  subject. 


The  CuAiuuAN  announced  tbe  result  of  tbe  ballot  as  follows : 


Prcaident. 
a.B.H,  The  1'Rn.cE  or  Wales,  K.G..  G.C.M.G. 


Vic*-FresidtnU. 


Fikui-Maiibh*!.  H-ll-H.  Tlie  Dl'ke  of 
CoMKAtlllHT,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G. 

U.B.H.  Pbimci:  Chbihtuh,  K.Q., 
G.C.V.O. 

Duke    of   AROTm    K.T.,    G.G.M.G.. 

O.CV.O. 
DUMK  oi'  Dkvohshui*,  K.O.,  G.C.V.O, 
DiiKE  Of  Maju.bououuU|  e.g. 

M*UQII11S8        Oir         LlKLITBOOW,         K.T., 

G.CU.G.,  G.C.V.O. 
EuL  or  Abebdbmi,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G. 
EiBL  or  Ddkbatik,  K.P..  CM.G. 
Eaiu,  or  Elqin,  K.G.,  Q.O.B.I..  G.C.l.E, 
Eutfc  Orby,  Q.CM.G. 


G.C.I. 

Eabl  or  Ohhlow,  G.C.M.G. 
Eabl  or  BoBEBEBT,  E.G.,  E.T. 
IiOfio  Bbibeby,  E.C.B. 
LoBii  Stbathcona  and  MonKT  BoiAi., 

G.C.M.G. 
BioBT   Hob.  Sic  Georoe   T.   Gold™. 

K.C.M.G. 
Sib  Henht  E,  O.  Bulwhb,  G.C.M.G. 
Sm  Cecil  Cleubnii  Smith,  G.O.U.O. 
Bib  Fbederick  Youno,  E.C.U.G. 
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1,  Esq.,  C.1I.G. 
I    Sir     HATsiHiEi.     BoiniEN- 
SuiTH,  K.C.B. 
The  Hon,  T.  A,  BnifiBsr. 
Allan  Caufbell,  Bag. 
Sir    Qkobde    S.    Cubkk.    G.C.M.G., 

F.H.8. 
J.  O.  OoLMEP,  Esg.,  C.U.G. 
F.  B.  Danoar,  Esq. 

fsEDESIOK  DtttlOH,  ESQ. 
tilEHX.-QBNBItALSlB  J.liBVAHEcVABDa, 

K.C.M.G.,  C^. 

Silt  TUUIIAS  E.  FDJ.LEB.  K.C.M.G. 
UAjaH-QGMESAL     SlB      HeNBI      GrEBH, 

K.C.8,I..  C^. 
Almuiu  p.  HiLLiEi!,  Esq.,  B.A.,  II.D. 


Coniicillora. 

The  Bt.  Hun. 
K.C.M.G. 
Hdbebt 


K.C.M 


H.    Jbbmindii 


EeswicK,  Es(i,,  U.P. 
Bib  Netilb  Lubbook,  K.CM.O. 
Sir  Obobob  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.U.O., 

C£. 
8.  Tadqhan  Mobqan,  Esq. 
Sib  E.  MoBTAonE  Nei,bok,  K.O.M.Q. 
G.R.  Pabkin,Esq.,C.U.O.,M.A.,LL.D. 
Sib  Westsi  B.  PEacETAL,  K.CM.G. 
Hon.  C.  11.  llAaoN. 
RionT  Hon.  Sni  J.  Wkst  Rujuewiy, 

O.C.B.,  G.O.M.G.,  K.C.8.1. 

MaJ.IH-GeseBAL    C.  W.  ItoUINHON,  C.U. 


^^^    sen 


IloiLorari/  Treanurer. 
Sib  Montaou  F.  Ouuannkv,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  l.S.O. 

Sir  Fbbdbbick  Young,  K.CM.G,  :  With  reference  to  the  poiut 
juat  raised  by  Sir  Charlea  Bruce  relative  to  tlie  Jamaica  Loan,  I 
may  say  that  that  ia  preuiaely  one  of  those  (juestions  which  the 
Couucit  would  feel  it  their  duty  from  time  to  time  to  take  up,  and  in 
&ot  they  would  endeavour  to  iuduce  the  Government  to  act  in  the 
way  most  beneficial  to  the  Colony. 

The  Chairman  :  I  may  say  we  have  not  yet  learnt  exactly  what 

the  nature  of  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Governor.  I 
entirely  agree  that  a  guaranteed  loan  would  mean  a  eaviog  of 
1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  Colonial  loan,  and  when  we 
know  what  the  Governor  has  actually  recommended  we  may  con- 
sider what  course  to  adopt. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  wore  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C,  V.  Cheaqh,  C.M.G.,  a  vote  of  thanka 
was  given  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  the  Honoraxy  Corresponding 
Secretaries  in  the  varioue  Colonies,  and  the  Honorary  Auditors. 

Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommannby  ;  On  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Honorary  oliiciala  included  in  this  vote  I  have  to  tharUi  you  very 
sincerely,  and  assure  you  that  aueh  small  sei-vicea  as  we  are  able 
to  render  are  most  ungrudgingly  given. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dan(iab  :  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Bilhnghurst  and  myself  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  jom-  thanks  to  the  Auditors,  I  think  the 
Fellows  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themseivea  on  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  Institute.  The  only  thing  to  which  I  would  call 
attention  is  the  estimate  of  amoLittt  of  subscriptions  outstanding. 
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That  is  a  matter  we  cannot  control.  As  a.  rule  the  receipts  come 
up  to  the  estimatB.  The  aceoants  were  presented  to  the  Auditors 
aa  usual  in  excellent  form,  and  everything,  in  fact,  was  found  in 
capital  order. 

Mr.  R,  D.  DouGLia  McLean  (New  Zealand)  :  I  have  had  great 
pleasure,  in  common  with  other  Corresponding  Hecretaries,  in  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  Ihe  Institute.  When  I  have  known  of  Coloniata 
on  their  way  home  I  have  generally  advised  them  to  become 
members  of  tbe  Institute,  because  one  is  aware  from  one's 
own  and  other  members'  experience,  how  useful  It  will  be  to 
them.  It  is,  I  think,  somewhat  disappointing  that  even  a  larger 
number  of  Colonists  do  not  join  the  Institute.  It  is  now  a  good 
many  years  since  I  myself  joined.  The  Institute  was  then  in  a 
very  small  way  in  the  Strand,  but  with  the  foresight  and  optimism 
of  youth  I  saw  that  it  was  going  to  he  a  very  big,  powerful 
and  useful  body  for  the  Colonists.  I  was  only  a  youngster  in 
those  days,  and  I  thought  the  beat  thing  I  could  do  was  to  become 
a  life  member,  so  that  I  have  found  it  a  very  good  investment. 

Mr.  J.  GooDLiFFE  :  Before  we  separate  1  wish  to  propose  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  our  Secretary  and  the  Staff  of  the  Institute  for  their 
unvarying  kindness  and  the  consideration  and  help  which  they  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  show  to  members.  I  think  the  Institute  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  not  only  in  having  such  an  admirable 
Council,  but  in  having  such  excellent  ollicers  to  cai'ry  out  their 
directions. 

Mr.  Aethuk  H.  Reid  :  I  may  safely  say  that  the  preponderance 
of  membership  from  South  Africa  is  due  very  largely  to  the 
urbanity,  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  our  Secretary  and  the  Staff. 
Aa  South  Africans  we  have  the  character  of  being  great  travellers, 
but  whenever  we  come  here  we  never  fail  to  receive  kindness  and  at- 
tention from  our  Secretary  and  Staff,  and  when  we  go  hack  we  never 
fail  to  speak  about  them.  In  this  way  others  are  encouraged  to 
become  members  of  the  Institute.  I  think  Mr.  O'HallorEUi  will 
agree  that  none  have  worked  harder  to  increase  the  membership 
than  South  Africans  and  make  it  a  point  of  individual  effort. 

The  Secretary  {Mr.  O'Halloran)  :  I  thank  you  on  behaK  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself  for  your  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  so  many  appreciative  remarks  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  this  Institute,  and  to  derive  so  much  advantage 
from  the  individual  efforts  of  Fellows,  that  I  hope  we  may  continue 
to  count  on  their  using  their  influence  to  increase  its  membership 
in  every  part  of  the  Empke. 
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Mr.  T.  J.  Alldridge,  I.S.O.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Council,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Council  at  all  times  take  the  greatest  pains 
to  do  what  they  can  in  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  and  if  at  any 
time  any  of  the  Fellows  have  anything  they  wish  to  bring  forward, 
the  Council  will  be  glad  to  give  it  their  attention. 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Non-Besident  Fellmvs. 

South  Africa,  1,152 ;  Australia,  567  ;  "West  Africa,  260 ;  West  Indies, 
Ac,  188 ;  New  Zealand,  187 ;  Canada,  126 ;  Straits  Settlements,  73  ; 
Ceylon,  66  ;  Fiji,  42  ;  India,  33;  Mauritius,  26  ;  Hong  Kong,  24;  Cyprus, 
19;  East  Africa,  17;  British  Honduras,  16;  British  North  Borneo,  16; 
British  Central  Africa,  15  ;  Uganda,  11 ;  Malta,  11 ;  Falkland  Islands,  7; 
Newfoundland,  7 ;  Miscellaneous,  181.  Non-Resident  Fellows,  3,044. 
Resident  Fellows,  1,430.     Honorary  Fellows,  13.     Total,  4,487. 
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FIFTH   ORDINARY   GENERAL   MEETING. 

The  Fifth-  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  12, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Resources  of  Western  Australia"  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Rason  (Agent-General  for  Western 
Australia). 

Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden- Smith,  K.C.B.,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  16 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  7  Resident,  9  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

Edward  Courtis,  Charles  King,  Captain  Col mer  W.  D.  Lynch,  Lieitt.- 
Colonel  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  Frederick  Wm.  Vcrney,  M.P.,  Julius 
L.  F.  Vojel,  Arthur  E.  Williams,  C.E. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

Adam  S.  Barnard  (Ceylon),  Hugh  W.  Bohy  (Rhodesia),  Frederick  Chesterton 
(Rhodesia),  Alec  F.  Churchill  (Ceylcni),  Mortimer  Giles  (South  Australia), 
Tliomas  B,  Holway  (Argentine  Republic),  Kerille  R.  Ilotvse,  T'.C,  F.R.C.S.E. 
(New  South  Wales),  Stevenson  F.  B.  Martin,  M.A.,  LL.B  (Straits  Settle- 
ments), George  de  Vial  Pilcher  (New  Sojtth  Wales). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Rason,  who  is  going  to  read  us  a  Paper  on  Western  Australia. 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  I  was  serving  on  the  China  station  as  a 
young  officer  and  we  had  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Chinese  :  however,  in  the  summer  of  1858  a  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  arranged  at  Tientsin  and  we  hoped  our  troubles 
were  over.  The  following  season  the  Admiral  with  a  squadron , 
accompanied  by  the  British  minister,  proceeded  to  the  Pei  Ho  River 
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ttilh  the  intention  of  ratifying  the  treaty  at  Pelting,  but  mi  arrival 
at  the  mouth  of  the  rivfr  we  found  the  forts  armed  and  a  hoom 
laid,  across  to  prevent  any  vessels  passing.  The  gunboats  were 
therefore  ordered  to  open  fire  on  the  forts,  and  a  party  of  aeftinen 
and  Jiiarinea  were  landed  to  endeavour  to  take  them  by  assault ;  but 
the  British  force  was  too  small,  and  after  an  action  which  lasted 
several  hours  was  obliged  to  retire  with  over  a  third  of  its 
number  killed  or  wounded  and  leaving  five  gun-vesaels'  sunk  in 
the  river.  One  ot  tliesti,  named  the  Plover,  carrying  the  Admiral's 
flag,  was  amongst  those  sunk  hy  the  fire  of  the  Chinese.  She  was 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Bason,  who  was  kiUed  before  hie  vessel  was 
sunk,  and  was  one  amongst  the  many  others  who  gave  his  life  for 
his  country.  I  little  thought  at  that  tiiue  that  so  many  years  after- 
wards I  should  find  myself  taking  the  chair  at  the  Whitehall  liooras 
for  his  nephew,  who  is  our  lecturer  to-night.  When  serving  on  the 
Australian  station  in  1892-i)5  nothing  gave  me  greater  pleasure 
than  visiting  some  of  the  beautiful  harbours  on  that  station,  such  as 
Sydney  in  New  South  Wales,  Auckland  in  Now  Zealand,  and 
Hobart  in  Tasmania.  Where  there  were  natural  harbours  the 
people  improved  them,  and  where  there  were  none  and  one  was 
required,  they  made  one.  The  greatest  example  of  this  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Australia  is  the  lately  constructed 
harbour  at  Fremantle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  Rivor,  about  which 
I  Mr.  Rasou  will  give  us  some  interesting  information.     Iluring  my 

^^H^  period  of  service  Fremantle  was  only  an  open  roadstead,  conse- 
^^^H^entlyl  never  visited  Perth  or  any  other  place  in  Western  Australia 
^^^V'except  Albany,  a  beautiful  land-locked  harbour  in  St.  Oeorge's 
^^^V  Sound,  but  with  somewhat  too  shoal  water.  I  will  now  ask  Mr. 
^^^H  Bason  to  read  his  Paper  on 

I 


WESTERN   AUSTRALIA   AND   ITS   RESOURCES. 

has  been  said  that  "  blessed  is  the  country  which  has  no  his- 
[liory";  and,  if  this  he  so,  it  may  perhaps  be  to  the  advantage  of 
jiWestern  Australia  that  she,  in  common  with  the  sister  members 
if  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  has  no  history  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  in  conneation  with  other  great  countries  of 
the  world.  • 

Though  held  hy  geologists  to  be  of  ancient  origin  as  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  Australia  is  comparatively  new  as  a  land  of 
iHettlement ;  and  its  history,  from  the  time  of  its  incorporatiou  with 
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character.  The  tttking  over  of  these  premises  would,  of  course, 
involve  a  considerable  expenditure  for  structural  alterations.  We 
paid  off  our  debt  last  July,  and  consequently  saved  the  payment 
we  should  otherwise  have  liad  to  make  for  that  half-year,  and  we 
shall  also  save  a  payment  tor  thin  year,  so  that  I  think  we  may 
fairly  hope  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  the  necessary  atrnc- 
tural  alterations,  or  if  we  cannot  pay  for  them  in  loto,  the  balance 
we  might  require  to  raise  for  the  purpose  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
any  great  concern.  I  think,  therefore,  under  that  head  we  might 
aafely  say  the  Council  will  be  in  a  position  to  see  its  way  in  the 
matter.  But  the  next  point  ia  more  serious  and  important.  If 
we  take  over  this  portion  of  the  premises  we  at  once  lose  the  rent 
we  were  receiving  from  the  Admiralty.  Moreover,  the  occupa* 
tion  of  enlarged  premises  would  undoubtedly  entail  a  further 
annual  expenditure,  so  that  we  may  say  that  the  taking  over  of 
these  premises  would  involve  a  considerable  extra  expenditure. 
The  question  ia  whether  we  are  in  a  position  to  face  the  extra 
expenditure.  This  would  very  largely  depend  upon  whether  we 
are  safe  in  estimating  the  existing  number  of  Fellows  will  con- 
tinue. My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  existing  Fellowship  will  continue.  Of  course,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events,  we  should  naturally  hope  that  the  roll 
would  be  largely*in creased.  I  was  much  struck,  in  looking  over 
the  list  of  Colonies  from  whom  our  "  Non-Eeaident "  Fellows 
hail,  to  find  how  very  backward  some  of  our  Colonies  appear  to  be, 
for,  while  we  have  1,152  Fellows  in  South  Africa,  we  have  only  126 
in  Canada.  That  seems  to  be  out  of  all  proportion.  In  the  West 
Indies  even  we  have  actually  got  188,  and  there  are  667  in  Australia, 
which  seems  more  reasonable.  Again,  in  India  we  have  only 
83  members.  What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  this  very 
important  question  of  taking  over  the  extra  premises  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  number  of  Fellows,  and  anything  you  can 
do  towards  maintaining  or  increasing  the  number  will  be  so  much 
to  the  good  in  increasing  the  amenities  of  this  building.  The  next 
point  alluded  to  in  the  Report  is  the  Colonial  Conference,  which  ia 
to  take  place  in  a  month  or  two.  The  Council  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  do  what  they  could  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
Premiers  who  are  coming  over  from  the  different  Colonies,  and  we 
have  therefore  decided  that  this  year  our  annual  dinner  shall  be 
given  in  their  honour.  I  am  glad  to  bo  able  to  add  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  getting  Lord  Elgin  to  take  the  chair  at  the  dinner. 
Without  going  into  the  rjuestions  which  will  be  raised  at  the  Con- 
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ference,  I  will  express  the  hope  that  its  results  may  be  to  strengthen 
the  bonda  which  hold  the  Empire  together,  and  perhaps  I  may  say 
not  only  strengthen,  but,  if  possible,  make  them  permanent.  I 
think  on  the  whole  the  past  year  has  been  a  favourable  one  for  the 
Colonies.  Canada  certainly  appears  to  have  advanced  "  by  leaps 
and  bounds."  I  have  no  doubt  that  last  year  was  the  most  pros- 
perous Canada  has  ever  had.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  that  prosperity  will  continue.  The  opening  up  of  these  great 
western  lands  is,  in  fact,  certain  to  increase  the  importance  and 
wealth  of  Canada.  Australia,  I  believe,  has  had  a  very  good  year, 
and  at  this  we  must  all  rejoice,  knowing  as  we  do  bow  severely  she 
was  hit  a  few  years  ago  by  the  long  period  of  drought.  From  all  I  can 
learn,  AustraUa  is  now  highly  prosperous.  As  regards  South  Africa, 
I  can  only  echo  what  our  Honorary  Treasurer  has  said.  No  doubt  since 
thewar  and  thestateof  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  Hinee  the  war, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  things  have  not  been  very  prosperous,  but 
I  think  we  may  fairly  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  South 
Africa  again  wiU  prosper  as  the  other  Colonies  liave.  Since  our 
Report  was  written  a  terrible  earthquake  has  occurred  in  Jamaica. 
Its  effects  seem  to  have  been  most  devastating.  It  appears  that 
Kingston  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  a  veryicareful  estimate  made  of 
the  loss  incurred  puts  the  figure  at  one  million  sterling.  I  am 
afraiil  the  subscriptions  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  fund,  which  amount  to 
upwards  of  i'50,000,  will  be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  towards  meet- 
ing this  terrible  loss,  but  none  the  less  the  people  of  Jamaica  are 
exceedingly  grateful  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  having  done  what  he 
could  to  promote  subscription  a.  I  must  express  my  hope  that  the 
Governinent  of  this  country  will  recognise  their  responsibility  in 
this  matter  and  do  something  on  a  large  scale  towards  meeting  it. 
I  read  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Governor  in  Council  recommended 
our  Government  should  make  a  grant  of  i'lSCOOO,  and  advise 
Parliament  to  grant  a  loan  of  one  million  sterling.  I  can  only 
express  a  sincere  hope  that  our  Government  will  see  its  way  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points 
in  connection  with  this  earthquake  upon  which  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  all  deeply  sympathise  with  the  ' 
sufferers.  In  the  next  place,  I  think  we  may  all  express  our  admira- 
tion at  the  manner  in  which  everybody  on  the  spot,  from  tlie 
Governor  downwards,  tackled  the  matter  and  did  their  utmost  to 
minimise  the  effects  of  the  disaster.  I  think  we  may  congratulate 
ouraalves  also  upon  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  population  gene- 
rally.   You  can  understand  how  terribly  the  negro  mind  must  have 
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been  upset  by  tbe  disaster— staggered  and  stunned  —and  one  could 
not  have  been  Burpriaed  bad  anytbing  happened,  but  I  am  glad  you 
hen,r  from  all  sides  of  tbe  excellent  manner  in  whicb  tbey  conducted 
themselves.  There  is  another  feature  not  so  satisfactory, 
no  less  than  a  week  after  the  earthquake  before  any  Eritish  flag 
was  seen  sailing  into  the  harbour  of  Kingston.  Now  I  think  that 
our  West  Indian  Colonies  are  of  some  importance,  and  that,  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  tbey  will  become  of  considerably  more 
importance,  and  therefore  this  is  not  exactly  the  moment  in  which 
the  British  Government  is  wise  in  treating  tbem  as  if  they  were 
hardly  existing.  It  ie  only  withbt  the  last  year  or  two  tbe  Govern- 
ment decided  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  the  West  Indies,  They 
also  withdrew  one  or  two  cruisers  whicb  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
there.  All  that  the  West  ladies  now  depend  upon  for  protection  is, 
1  believe,  one  solitary  cruiser.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  distance 
from  British  Guiana  to  Jamaica  is  1,600  miles,  you  will  easily  under- 
stand that  a  cruiser  that  happens  to  be  stationed  at  British  Guiana 
is  not  of  very  much  use  when  a  disaster  like  this  occurs  in  Jamaica, 
It,  of  course,  takes  the  cruiser  some  considerable  time  to  get  there. 
Moreover,  the  telegraphic  system  of  tlie  West  Indies  is  in  a  very  in- 
efficient condition,  which  is  partly  due  to  tbe  peculiar  bottom  of  the 
aea.  It  might  be  that  a  fortnight  would  elapse  before  any  cruiser 
could  get  to  one  ot  the  Colonies  where  some  disaster  bad  occurred. 
I  am  not  blaming  tbe  present  Government,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  decision  was  come  to  by  the  late  Government,  but  I  do  say, 
because  I  waBiustramental  in  doing  it,  that  the  late  Government  was 
warned  that  what  has  happened  in  Jamaica  was  what  very  possibly 
might  be  expected  to  happen,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  Government 
will  take  some  means  to  repair  the  deficiency.  It  would  not  be  a  very 
costly  affair  to  have  three  cruisers  there  instead  of  one,  and  that  would 
make  tbe  West  Indies  safe.  Reference  is  made  in  tbe  Eeport  to 
Empire  Day  which  has  been  pretty  well  established  now  through- 
out the  Colonies,  and  the  growing  practice  of  flying  the  British  flag 
during  school  hours  is  worthy  of  attention.  This  is  not  done  in 
this  country,  because,  I  suppose,  patriotism  here  is  not  thought  to 
be  much  of  a  virtue.  For  my  part  I  think  it  is,  and  I  ;im  sorry  we 
don't  adopt  the  same  system.  I  think  you  all  know  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  a  very  valuable  library— the  most  important  Colonial 
Ubrary  which  exists,  and  I  am  told  it  is  utilised  largely  not  only  by 
tbe  Fellows  but  by  the  general  public.  Tbe  Heport  winds  up  by  re- 
minding you  that  the  Institute  baa  been  nearly  forty  years  in  existence. 
In  those  forty  years  tbe  Empire  has  made  very  great  progress.    I 
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I  may  congratulate  ouraelvea  that  daring  tiie  same  period 
I  Institute  haa  made  very  great  progress,  and  in  conclusion  I 
n  only  express  the  hope  that  forty  years  hence  those  who  come  after 
8  may  be  equally  able  to  congratukte  themselves  on  the  continued 
.B  of  the  Empire  and  also  of  this  important  Institute. 
Sir  Charles    Bkuce,   G.C.M.G,  :    I    have    much  pleasure  in 
lecotiding  the  motion,  and  in  doing  so  I  would  like  to  make  one 
Prematk  in  reference  to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  Report,  which  says  "  that  the  Council  are  resolved  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and  maintain  a  permanent  union  with 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  daughter  States  aa  partners  in  a  great 
'  and  vi'orld-wide  inheritance."    I  was  not  one  of  the  original  members 
lof  this  Institute,  though  I  have  been  a  member  for  more  than  a 
F  "quarter  of  a  century.     I  entered  the  Colonial  service  in  IStiy,  so  that 
my  connection  with  the  Colonies  coincides  exactly  with  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute.    It  ia  not  easy  for  those  who  have' 
not  lived  through  that  period  and  been  in  close  connection  with  the 
Colonies  to  realise  what  an  extraordinary  change  there  has  been  in 
public  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  Colonies.     I  have  been  looking 
over  some  of  the  eifrlier  "  Proceedings."     It  was  called  the  Colonial  . 
Society  originally,  but  after  a  few  preHminary  meetings  we  very 
roporly  organised  ourselves  at  a  dinner  of  some  importance,  because 
ftie  Prime  Minister,  Mr,  Gladstone,   was  present,  and   the   then 
pColonial  Secretary,  Lord  Granville.     Among  the  guests  was  Mr. 
Eeverdy  Johnson,  the  United  States  Ambassador,  who  made  an 
admirable  speech  and  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  very  friendly 
relations  which  then  existed  between  the   United   States  and  our 
I  Colonies,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  although  it  would  be  absurd 
B.to  suppose  there  would  be  any  violent  disruption  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  the  United  States  would  be  perfectly 
■  teady  and  willing  to  admit  into  the  States  certain  of  those  Colonies 
which  might  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  us.     It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  at  the  present  day  a  foreign  Ambassador  should 
make  anch  a  statement  in  all  seriousness  at  a  dinner  at  which  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  was  present  and  the  Prime  Minister 
should  make  no  observation  on  the  subject.     The  Prime  Minister's 
apeeoh  was,  of  course,  a  very  cautious  one.     He  referred  rather  to 
the  extinction  of  what  was  called  "Mr.  Mother- Country."     All  this 
certainly  shows  what  a  remarkable  change  has  passed  over  public 
opinion  in  these  matters.     With  reference  to  the  Report,  we  have 
~        f  reason  to  congrp,tulate  our  Honorary  Treasurer  on  the  state- 
t  be  haa  been  able  to  make,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  thanks  of 
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think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  during  the  same  period 
tbe  Institute  has  made  very  great  progress,  and  in  oonelusion  I 
can  only  express  the  hope  that  forty  years  hence  those  who  come  after 
US  may  be  equally  able  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Empire  and  also  of  this  important  Institute. 

Sir  Chableb  Beuck,  G.C.M.G.  ;  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion,  and  in  doing  ao  I  would  like  to  make  one 
remark  in  reference  to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  Keport,  which  says  "  that  the  Council  are  resolved  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and  maintain  a  permanent  union  with 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  daughter  States  as  partners  in  a  great 
and  world-wide  inheritance."  I  was  not  one  of  the  original  members 
of  this  Institute,  though  I  have  been  a  member  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  entered  the  Colonial  service  in  iBtiB,  ao  that 
my  connection  with  the  Colonies  coincides  exactly  with  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute.  It  ia  not  easy  for  those  who  have' 
not  lived  through  that  period  and  been  in  close  connection  with  the 
Colouies  to  realise  what  an  extraordinary  change  there  has  been  in 
public  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  Colonies.  I  have  been  looking 
over  some  of  the  etftrlier  "  Proceedings."  It  was  called  the  Colonial 
Society  originally,  but  after  a  few  preliminary  meetings  we  very 
properly  orgapieed  ourselves  at  a  dinner  of  some  importance,  because 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  present,  and  the  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Granville,  Among  the  guests  was  Mr. 
Keverdy  Johiison,  the  L'nited  States  Ambassador,  who  made  xa 
admirable  speech  and  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  very  friendly 
relations  which  then  existed  between  the  Unitud  States  and  our 
Colonies,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  although  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  there  would  be  any  violent  disruption  between  Great 
BritHin  and  her  C!oloniee,  the  United  States  would  be  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  admit  into  the  States  certain  of  those  Colonies 
which  might  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  na.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  at  the  present  day  a  foreign  Ambassador  should 
make  such  a  statement  in  all  seriousness  at  a  dinner  at  which  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  was  present  and  the  Prime  Minister 
should  make  no  observation  on  the  subject.  The  Prime  Minister's 
speech  was,  of  course,  a  very  cautious  one.  He  referred  rather  to 
the  extinction  of  what  was  called  "  Mr.  Mother- Country."  All  this 
certainly  shows  what  a  remarkable  change  has  passed  over  public 
Opinion  in  these  matters.  With  reference  to  the  Report,  we  have 
to  congratulate  our  Honorary  Treasurer  on  the  state- 
.t  he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  thanks  of 
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It  is  due  mainly  to  the  sniaJler  number  of  life  contributions 
received  during  the  year,  and  partly  also  to  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  subscriptions  reinaining  unpaid.  Looking  through  the 
list  of  our  contributors  distributed  by  Colonies,  I  have  found 
these  causes  have  been  most  markedly  operative  among  our  South 
African  friends.  It  is  probably  due  to  that  depression  which  has 
resulted  from  the  political  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  since 
the  war.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  grant  of  responsible 
government  to  the  Transvaal,  which  is  shortly  to  be  followed  by  the 
grant  of  a  constitution  to  the  Orange  Bivot  Colony,  whatever  may 
be  their  results  in  other  respects,  will  most  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  pushing  to  the  front  in  the  neai:  future  the  great  question  of  the 
federation  of  South  Africa,  and  I  believe  there  is  nothing  ao  emi- 
nently calculated  to  remove  the  trouble  of  racial  distinction  and 
racial  difference,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  development  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions  in  South  Africa,  as  this  federation  of  the 
different  Colonies.  With  that  federation  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  a 
complete  revival  of  the  very  laudable  desire  to  join  this  Institute 
which  our  South  African  friends  have  shown  in  the  past.  The 
statement  of  payments  calls  for  very  little  comment.  The  items 
arc  of  much  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  amount  as  in  pre- 
ceding years.  Now  I  pass  on  to  the  statement  of  assets.  This  is  a 
remarkable  statement.  You  will  see  that  our  only  liability  is  one 
of  £483  to  "sundry  accounts"  ;  and  that  the  total  of  our  assets 
amounts  to  no  less  than  ;i^(31,98G.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  state- 
ment, because  the  amount  of  the  single  liability  is  absolutely  beyond 
question,  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  statement  of  assets  is 
necessarily  subject  to  some  extent  to  estimate,  and  an  estimate  has 
been  made  on,  I  think,  a  thoroughly  safe,  sound  and  conservative 
basis.  The  item  of  i'G79  for  subscriptions  outstanding  we  have 
written  down  to  one  quarter  that  amount,  and  that,  as  I  say,  is  a 
very  prudent  calculation.  As  regards  the  freehold  of  the  property 
upon  which  the  Institute  stands,  we  have  taken  that  simply  at  its 
cost  price,  making  no  allowance  for  its  undoubted  yearly  increase 
in  value.  Mcri^ly  as  a  matter  of  the  manner  in  which  statements 
of  liability  and  assets  should  be  drawn  up,  this  statement  is,  1  think, 
an  eminently  satisfactory  onu.  It  is  something  more  than  that,  for 
it  speaks  most  eloquently  of  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts 
of  your  Council  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  period,  which 
is  only  one  half  of  the  stipulated  time,  tliey  have  succeeded  in 
altogether  extinguishing  the  debt  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
ocqairing  this  freehold  and  building  the  Institute,  with  the  restilt 
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that  you  now  stand  mastera  of  your  own  freehold  poBSBsaion,  finnly 
established  in  a  home  which  has  proved  ao  adinirftbly  adapted  to 
yoHt  purpose.  It  lelievee  you  ao  far  as  the  coming  years  are  con- 
eerneil  from  all  payments  of  interest  and  instalments  of  debt,  which 
certainly  might  be  taken  at  a  moderate  computation  nt  something 
like  £2,000.  It  gives  to  the  Institute  at  all  events  material  relief 
from  heavy  charges  which  it  has  had  to  meet  hitherto,  and  leaves 
it  free  to  develop  and  extend  the  ttcope  and  area  of  its  usefulness  to 
the  Empire.  I  do  not  think  I  can  conclude  my  remarks  on  the 
accounts  of  the  year  in  any  different  way  from  that  which  I  have 
adopted  in  former  yeara-that  is,  by  congratulating  you,  as  I  do 
most  sincerely  and  warmly,  on  the  eminently  satisfactory  position 
in  which  the  Institute  stands.  That  position  is  a  most  emphatic 
t'CBtimony  to  the  foresight,  wisdom,  and  soundness  of  the  policy  of 
your  Council— a  policy  which  has  been  moat  effectively  seconded  by 
your  very  able  and  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  O'Halloran,  and  by 
those  who  work  so  admirably  under  his  direction. 

The  Chaibman  :  It  is  now  my  duty  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Report  and  accounts.  In  the  lirst  place,  I  feel  called  upon  to 
expreaa  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  many  Fellows  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  We  have  lost  a  Vice-President,  Lord  Cranbrook  ; 
a  Councillor,  Sir  James  Garrick,  who  was  a  moat  useful  member 
of  the  Council  and  who  will  be  very  much  misseiUiy  his  oolleaguea ; 
and  in  addition  wo  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Lord  Goschen  who, 
although  he  was  not  a  Vice-President  or  Councillor,  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  Institute.  The  Report  records  tlie  loss  of  about 
the  usual  number  of  Fellows,  but  there  is  one  other  who  hag 
passed  away  since  January  1,  whose  loss,  I  am  sure,  we  all  deplore. 
I  mean  Kir  James  Ferguaaon,  who  was  so  tragically  killed 
during  the  earthquake  at  Kingston.  Among  the  points  touched 
upon  in  the  Keport  is  one  of  considorable  interest  to  the  Fellows,  I 
to  the  fact  that  the  lease  to  the  Admiralty  of  that  portion  of 
premises  we  do  not  ourselves  occupy  will  expire  on  June  80 
:t  year,  provided  we  give  six  months'  notice,  which  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Council  they  will  feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  do.  The 
idea  is  that  we  should  take  over  this  portion  of  the  premises  and 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  the  Fellows.  I  learn 
from  the  Secretary  that  by  ao  doing  we  should  about  double  our 
present  area.  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  in  an  eminent  degree 
enlarge  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  members.  Dut  there 
two  points  to  bo  considered  before  the  Council  can 
lly  make  up  its  mind.     These  points  are  entirely  of  a  financial 
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think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  during  the  same  period 
the  Institute  has  made  very  grant  progress,  and  in  conclusion  I 
can  only  express  the  hope  that  forty  years  hence  those  who  come  after 
UB  may  be  equally  able  to  ran j:;ratu late  themselves  on  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Empire  and  also  of  this  important  Institute. 

Sir  CeABLEB  Bkuce,  G.C.M.ti. :  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion,  and  in  doing  so  I  would  like  to  make  one 
lemark  in  reference  to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  final  para- 
graph o!  the  Beport,  which  saya  "  that  the  Council  are  resolved  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and  maintain  a  permanent  union  with 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  daughter  States  as  partners  in  a  great 
and  world-wide  inheritance."  I  was  not  one  of  the  original  members 
of  this  Institute,  though  I  have  been  a  member  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  entered  the  Colonial  service  in  m(itj,  so  that 
my  connection  with  the  Colonies  coincides  eiiactly  with  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute.  It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  have' 
not  lived  through  that  period  and  been  in  close  connection  with  the 
Colonies  to  realise  what  an  extraordinary  change  there  has  been  in 
public  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  Colonies.  I  have  been  looking 
over  some  of  the  eEfrlier  "  Proceedings."  It  was  called  the  Colonial  , 
Society  originally,  but  after  a  few  preUiuinary  meetings  we  very 
properly  organised  ourselves  at  a  dinner  of  some  importance,  because 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr,  Gladstone,  was  present,  and  the  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Granville.  Among  the  guests  was  Mr, 
Reverdy  Johnson,  the  United  States  Ambassador,  who  made  an 
admirable  speech  and  congratulated  the  tioeiety  on  tlie  very  friendly 
relations  which  then  existed  between  the  Unitfd  States  and  our 
Colonies,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  although  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  there  would  be  any  violent  disruption  between  Great 
Britiiin  and  her  Colonies,  the  United  States  would  be  perfectly 
ready  and  wJlUng  to  admit  into  the  States  certain  of  those  Colonies 
which  might  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  us.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  at  the  present  day  a  foreign  Ambassador  should 
make  such  a  statement  in  all  seriousness  at  a  dinner  at  which  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  was  present  and  the  Prime  Minister 
should  make  no  observation  on  the  subject.  The  Prime  Minister's 
speech  was,  of  course,  a  very  cautiuus  one.  He  referred  rather  to 
the  extinction  of  what  was  called  "  Mr.  Moth«r- Country."  All  this 
certainly  shows  what  a  remarkable  change  has  passed  over  public 
opinion  in  these  matters.  With  reference  to  the  Eeporfc,  we  have 
:y  reason  to  congrjutulate  our  Honorary  Treasurer  on  the  state- 

fnt  he  Las  been  able  to  make,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  thanks  of 
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South   African    Law    Journal,    Pro- 
prietors of 
South  African  Mines  Commerce  and 

Industries,  Proprietors  of 
South   African  News   (Gape   Town), 

Proprietors  of 
South  African  Philosophical  Society 
South  African  Public  Library  (Cape 

Town) 
South    African     Railway    Magazine, 

Proprietors  of 
South  African  Review,  Proprietors  of 
South  Australia,  Agent-General  for 
South  Australia,  Government  of 
South  Australia,  Government  Meteor- 
ologist 
South  Australia,  Railways  Commis- 
sioner 
South  Australia,  Royal  Society  of 
South    Australian    Advertiser,    Pro- 
prietors of 
South  Australian  Register,  Proprietors 

of 
South  Australian  School  of  Mines  and 

Industries 
South  Australian  Zoological  and  Ac- 
climatisation Society 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Government  of 
Southland  Times  (New  Zealand),  Pro* 

prietors  of 
Spiers,  James 

Spottiswoode  &  Co.,  Messrs. 
Standard  (Montreal),  Proprietors  of 
Stanford,  Edward 
Star  (Johannesburg),  Proprietors  of 
Star  of  East  Africa,  Proprietors  of 
State  Correspondent,  Proprietors  of 
Steam  Car,  Proprietors  of 
SJiock,  Elliot 

Stevens  Sc  Haynes,  Messrs. 
Stirling's  and  Glasgow  Public  Library 
Stopford,  Hon.  J.  Richard  (Transvaal) 
Storz,  C. 

Straits  Echo,  Proprietors  of 
Straits  Settlements,  Gk)vemment  of 
Straits  Times  Press  (Singapore) 
Straits  Times,  Proprietors  of 
Street  &  Co.,  Messrs.  G. 
Sturt,  Major-General  Charles  S. 
Surveyor,  Proprietors  of 
Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Sydney  Daily  Telegraph,  Proprietors 

of 
Sydney  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  Proprietors 
of 


Sydney  Public  Library 

Sydney  Stock  and  Station  Journal, 

Proprietors  of 
Sydney  Trade  Review,  Proprietors  of 
Sydney  University 
Symons's   Meteorological    Magazine, 

Editor  of 
Table  Talk  (Melbourne),  Proprietors  of 
Tangye,  Sir  Richard 
Tart6,  Mrs.  E.  E.  F. 
Tasmania,  Agent-General  for 
Tasmania,  Government  of 
Tasmanian  Mail,  Proprietors  of 
Tasmanian  Tourists'  Association 
Temple,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  Richard  C,  Bart., 

CLE. 
Tennant,  Hercules  (Transvaal) 
Thacker,  Spink  Sc  Co.,  Messrs.  (India) 
Thompson,  Hon.   W.    A.    (B^alkland 

Islands) 
Timaru  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Timber  News,  Proprietors  of 
Timber,  Proprietors  of 
Timber  Trades  Journal,  Proprietors  of 
Times  (Medicine  Hat,  Canada),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Times  of  East  Africa,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Malaya,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Natal,  Proprietors  of 
Times  of  Swazieland,  Proprietors  of 
Todd,  Sir  Charies,  K.C.M.G.  (South 

Australia) 
Toronto  Board  of  Trade 
Toronto  Globe,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  News,  Proprietors  of 
Toronto  University  (Canada) 
Torres  Strait  Pilot,  Proprietors  of 
Tourist,  Proprietors  of 
Tramway  and  Railway  World,  Pro- 
prietors of 
Transvaal  Advertiser,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal  Chamber  of  Mines 
Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture 
Transvaal,  Geological  Survey 
Transvaal,  Government  of  the 
Transvaal    Inter-Colonial    Irrigation 

Commission 
Transvaal  Leader,  Proprietors  of 
Transvaal  Publishing  Co.  (Johannes- 
burg) 
Transvaal  Technical  Institute 
Trinidad  Agricultural  Society 
Trinidad.  Botanical  Department 
Trinidad,  Government  of 
Trinidad,  Registrar- General 
Tropical  Agriculturist  (Ceylon),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Tropical  Life,  Proprietors  of 
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Totks  and  Caicoa  lelaridB,  The  Com- 


Uganda  Protectorate,  H.  M.'s  Com- 


Uaion  Coloniale  Fiaa^aise  (Farli) 
Union  of  Canadian  MuQioipalitiei) 
United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oadh 

(India),  (Sovemment  of 
Union  Pubiishing  Co.  (Canada) 
Union  Steamship  Co.  of  Nbw  Zealand 
United  Comroereial  Travellers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Australasia 
United  Bervice   Gaaette,  Proprietora 

at 
Uniled  Service   Institution   of   New 

South  Wales 
United  Service  Magazine,  Proprietore 

of 
United  Slates,  Depaitment  of  State 
Univerial  Congruaa  of  Lawyers  and 

JutibCf,  St.  Louis,  U.S.A. 
Unwin,  T.  Fisher 
Upeala,  UniverBity  of  (Sweden) 
Vacher  Si  Sons,  Messrs. 
Vancouver  Board  of   Trade   (British 

Colnmbia) 
Vancouver  Daily  Province,  Propriotors 

of 
VauK,  P. 

Vedanla  Society,  The  (New  York) 
VWy,  Dr.  Louis 
Verein  der  Geographen  in  dor  Univcr- 

Bitat  in  Wien 
Vermoerscb,  Dr.  A, 
Victoria  Colonist  (British  Colambia), 

Proprietora  of 
Victoria,  Department  of  Agticnllure 
Victoria,  Government  of 
Victoria,  Qovarnment  Statist 
Victoria  Institute 
Victoria  League 
Victoria  Medical  Board 
Victoria  Public  Library,  MuBeum,  Jlo, 
Victoiia    Public     Library,    Weatem 

Australia 
Victoria,  Royal  Society  of 
Victoria  Times   (British  Columbia}, 

Proprietors  of 
Voice  (St.  Lucia),  Proprietors  of 
Vryheid  Herald,  Proprietors  of 
Waghom,  J.  R.  (Winnipeg) 
Waimate  Times  (Now  Zealand),  Pro- 
prietors of 
Wairoa    Guardian     (New    Zealand), 

Proprietors  of 
Wales,  University  College  of 
Wangaiini    Herald    (New   Zealand j. 
Proprietors  of 


War  Office 

Waterlow  &  Sons,  Messrs. 

Watkins,  Dr.  Arnold  H,  (Cape  Colony) 
Watkins,  Frank  (British  fiast  Africa) 

Way,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Samuel  J.,  Bart. 
(South  AoHtralia) 

Weddel  &  Co.,  Messrs.  W. 

Weedon,  Warren  (Qaeensland) 

Waokly  Courier  (Lannceslon,  Tas- 
mania), Proprietora  of 

Weekly  News  (liritish  Columbia), 
Propriotors  of 

Weekly  Official  Intelligence,  Pro- 
prietors of 

Weekly  Recorder  (Barbados),  Pro- 
prietors of 

Wei-hai-wei,  The  Ooraiuistioner 

Wellington  Harbour  Board  {New 
Zealand) 

West  African  Mail,  Proprietors  of 

West  Australian,  Proprietors  of 

West  Australian  Mining, Building,  and 
Engineoring  Jonmal,  Proprietors  of 

Western  Australia,  Agent-General  for 

Western  Aaetialia,  Attorney -General 

Western  Australia,  Chamber  of  Mines 
of  (Kalgoorlifi) 

Wes(«ra  Australia,  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Weatero  Anstralia,  Geological 
Survey 

Western  Australia,  Government  of 

Western  Mail  (Western  Australia), 
Proprietora  of 

Weslem  Pacific  Herald  (Fiji),  Pro- 
prietors of 

West  India  Coininittee 

West  Maitland  School  of  Arts,  New 
South  Wales 

Westminster  Co.,  The  (Canada) 

Westniinsler  Press 

Westminster  lleview,  Proprietors  ot 

Weston,  Mias 

Wbi  taker,  W, 

Wbitcombe  k  Tombs,  Ltd.,  Messrs. 
(New  Zealand) 

Wickham,  H.  A. 

Wicksteed,  B.  J.  (Canada) 

Wilkinaon,  R.  J. 

Wilson  &  LaHeur,  Messrs.  (Canada) 

Wilson,  Effingham 

Wiiiahip,  T.  (Natal) 

Wilherby  t  Co.,  MKasrs. 

Wood,  J.  Denuisloun  (Tiismania) 

WoodhDUse,  Messrs.  C.  M.  &  C. 

Woodville  Biaminer  (New  Zealand), 
Proprietora  ot 

World  (Vancouver),  Proprietors  of 
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Vight.  Herbert  (Ceylon)  yoang.  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.G. 

nberg  Times.  Proprietors  of  Zanzibar  Gazette.  ProprielorH  of 

ir  Book  of  Aualralia  Publishing  Co.  '/.oatpaatberg     Review,     ProprietorB 

(Wanganai,     N.Z.),     Pro-  of 
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&  The  HoH.  Tbkasuber  (Sir  Montagu  F,  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G., 
E^O.B.,  I.S.O.)  :  The  Report  oE  tbe  Council  refers  to  the  only  inci- 
■flent  of  great  interest  connected  with  the  accounts,  and  it  is  aome- 
what  superfluous  that  I  should  obtrude  injself  upon  jou  at  all.  It 
is,  however,  the  custom,  and  I  think  a  sound  and  salutary  custom, 
that  at  your  annual  meeting  the  Honorary  Treasurer  should  person- 
ally render  some  account  of  the  stewardship  you  have  done  him 
the  honour  to  entrust  to  his  hands.  I  am  glad  also  of  tliis  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  regret  that  in  reaent  years,  under  the 
pressure  of  a,  somewhat  strenuons  oHicial  life,  I  have  had  too 
frequently  to  be  absent  on  these  occasions,  hut  I  trust  that  now, 
when,  alter  something  like  forty-five  years  of  varied  service  for  the 
Crown,  I  find  myself — well,  in  a  position  of  greater  freedom  and 
leas  responsibility — I  may  be  better  able  to  discharge  this  part  of 
my  duty  towards  the  Fellows  of  this  Institute,  at  all  events  for  so 
long,  probably  not  a  very  long  period,  as  the  passing  of  the  inexor- 
able years  will  enable  me  to  discharge  the  duties  oE  the  office.  I 
will  now  ask  you  to  turn  to  the  accounts  for  lOOfi.  I  think  I  may 
without  presumption  say  that  they  stem  to  be  everything  that 
accounts  ought  to  be.  At  all  events  they  are  extremely  short  and 
simple,  and  altogether  satisfactory  in  their  outcome,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  accounts  can  have  higher  virtues  than  these.  If  you  will 
look  in  the  first  place  at  the  statement  of  receipts  you  will  find  that, 
excluding  the  balance  brought  forward  from  1906  and  cash  in 
hand,  our  income  for  the  year  is  i'7,740.  This  sum  compares  with 
a  similar  figure  for  last  year  of  ±^8,046,  showing  a  slight  diminution 
of  OUT  receipts— a  dlmimition  of  i'tSOO.  I  do  not  think  that  with 
regard  to  this  amount  or  the  cause  to  which  the  diminution  is  due 
any  explanation  is  called  for  from  me,  or  that  the  decrease  represents 
to  ihe  Fellows  any  matter  for  the  slightest  anxiety  or  disquietude. 
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It  is  due  mainly  to  the  smaller  number  of  life  contributions 
received  during  the  year,  and  partly  alao  to  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  aubscriptiona  remaining  unpaid.  Looking  through  the 
list  of  our  contributors  distributed  by  Colonies,  I  have  found 
these  causes  have  been  most  markedly  operative  among  our  South 
African  friends.  It  is  probably  due  to  that  deprBssion  which  has 
resulted  from  the  political  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  since 
the  war,  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  grant  of  responsible 
government  to  the  Transvaal,  which  is  shortly  to  be  followed  by  the 
grant  of  a  constitution  to  the  Orange  Eiver  Colony,  whatever  may 
be  their  results  in  other  respects,  wiU  most  certainly  have  the  effect 
of  pushing  to  the  front  in  the  near  future  the  great  question  of  the 
federation  of  South  Africa,  and  I  beheve  there  is  nothing  so  emi- 
nently calculated  to  remove  the  trouble  of  racial  distinction  and 
racial  difference,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  development  of 
His  Majesty's  dominions  in  South  Africa,  as  this  federation  of  the 
different  Colonies.  With  that  federation  I  am  sure  we  shall  see  a 
complete  revival  of  the  very  laudable  desire  to  join  this  Inatitute 
which  our  South  African  friends  have  shown  in  the  past.  The 
statement  of  payments  calls  for  very  little  comment.  The  items 
are  of  much  the  same  nature,  and  of  the  same  amount  as  in  pre* 
ceding  years.  Now  I  pass  on  to  the  statement  of  assets.  This  is  a 
remarkable  statement.  You  will  see  that  our  only  liabiUty  is  one 
of  £483  to  "  sundry  accounts " ;  and  that  the  total  of  our  assets 
amounts  to  no  less  than  £G1,9S6.  This  is  a  very  satisfactory  state- 
ment, because  the  amount  of  the  single  liability  is  absolutely  beyond 
question,  whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  statement  of  assets  is 
necessarily  subject  to  some  extent  to  eatimate,  and  an  estimate  has 
been  made  on,  I  think,  a  thoroughly  safe,  sound  and  conservative 
basis.  The  item  of  £'679  for  subscriptions  outstanding  we  have 
written  down  to  one  quarter  that  amount,  and  that,  as  I  aay,  is  a 
very  prudent  calculation.  As  regards  the  freehold  of  the  property 
upon  which  the  Institute  stands,  we  have  taken  that  simply  at  its 
cost  price,  making  no  allowance  for  its  undoubted  yearly  increase 
in  value.  Merely  as  a  matter  of  the  manner  in  which  statements 
of  Hability  and  assets  should  be  drawn  up,  this  statement  is,  I  think, 
an  eminently  satisfactory  one.  It  is  something  more  than  that,  for 
it  speaks  most  eloquently  of  the  success  which  attended  the  efforts 
of  your  Council  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  period,  which 
is  only  one  half  of  the  stipulated  time,  they  have  succeeded  in 
altogether  extinguishing  the  debt  incurred  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  this  freehold  and  building  the  Institute,  with  the  restilt 
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that  you  now  aland  mastera  of  your  own  freehold  posaGSsion,  firmly 
established  in  a  homo  which  has  proved  so  admirably  adapted  to 
your  purpose.  It  reheves  you  so  far  as  the  coming  years  are  con- 
cerned from  all  payments  of  interest  and  instalments  of  debt,  which 
certainly  might  be  taken  at  a  moderate  computation  at  something 
like  £2,000.  It  gives  to  the  Institute  at  all  events  material  relief 
from  heavy  charges  which  it  has  had  to  meet  hitherto,  and  liHavea 
it  free  to  develop  and  extend  the  scope  and  area  of  its  uaefulness  to 
the  Empire.  I  do  not  think  I  can  conclude  my  remarks  on  the 
accounts  of  the  year  in  any  different  way  from  that  which  I  have 
adopted  in  former  years-tbat  is,  by  congratulating  you,  as  I  do 
most  sincerely  and  warmly,  on  the  eminently  satisfactory  position 
in  which  the  Institute  stands.  That  position  is  a  most  emphatic 
testimony  to  the  foresight,  wisdom,  and  soundness  of  the  policy  of 
your  Council — a  pohcy  which  has  been  most  effectively  seconded  by 
your  very  able  and  energetic  Secretary,  Mr.  O'Halloran,  and  by 
those  who  work  so  admirably  under  his  direction. 

The  Chairman  ;  It  is  now  my  duty  to  move  the  adoption  of  the 
Eepoct  ajid  accounts.  In  the  first  place,  I  feel  called  upon  to 
express  regret  at  the  loss  of  so  many  Fellows  during  the  past 
twelve  months.  We  have  lost  a  Vice-President,  Lord  Cranbrook  ; 
a  Councillor,  Sir  James  Garrick,  who  was  a  most  useful  member 
of  the  Council  and  who  will  he  very  much  missei^y  his  colleagues  ; 
and  in  addition  we  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  Lord  Goschen  who, 
although  he  was  not  a  Vice-President  or  Councillor,  waa  one  of  the 
founders  of  this  Institute.  The  Report  records  the  loss  of  about 
the  usual  number  of  Fellows,  but  there  is  one  other  who  has 
passed  away  since  January  1,  whose  loss,  I  am  sure,  we  all  deplore. 
I  mean  Sir  James  Fergusson,  who  was  so  tragically  killed 
during  the  earthquake  at  Kingston.  Among  the  points  touched 
upon  in  the  Eeport  is  one  of  considerable  interest  to  the  Fellows.  I 
refer  to  the  fact  that  the  lease  to  the  Admiralty  of  that  portion  of 
our  premises  we  do  not  ourselves  occupy  will  expire  on  June  30 
next  year,  provided  we  give  sis  months' notice,  which  it  is  the  hope 
of  the  Council  they  will  feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  do.  The 
idea  is  that  we  should  take  over  this  portion  of  the  premises  and 
adapt  it  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  the  Fellows.  I  learn 
from  the  Secretary  that  by  so  doing  we  should  about  double  our 
present  area.  It  is  obvious  that  this  would  in  an  eminent  degree 
enlarge  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  the  members.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  points  to  be  considered  before  the  Council  can 
finally  make  up  its  mind.     These  points  are  entirely  of  a  financial 
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character.  The  taking  ovet'  of  theae  preniiseB  would,  oE  course, 
involve  a  considerable  expenditure  for  structural  alterations.  We 
paid  off  our  debt  last  July,  and  conseiiuently  saved  the  payment 
we  should  otherwiae  have  bad  to  make  for  that  half-year,  and  we 
shall  also  save  a  payment  for  this  year,  so  that  1  think  we  may 
fairly  hope  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  pay  for  the  necessary  struc- 
tural alterations,  or  i£  we  cannot  pay  for  them  in  toto,  the  balance 
we  might  renuire  to  raise  for  the  purpose  would  not  be  a  matter  of 
any  great  concern.  I  think,  therefore,  under  that  head  we  might 
safely  aay  the  Council  will  be  in  a  position  to  see  its  way  in  the 
matter.  Dut  the  next  point  is  more  serious  and  important.  If 
we  take  over  this  portion  of  the  premises  we  at  once  lose  the  rent 
we  were  receiving  from  the  Admiralty.  Moreover,  the  occupa- 
tion of  enlarged  premises  would  undoubtedly  entail  a  further 
annual  expenditure,  so  that  we  may  say  that  the  taking  over  of 
these  premises  would  involve  a  considerable  extra  expenditure. 
The  question  ia  whether  we  are  in  a  position  to  face  the  extra 
expenditure.  This  would  very  largely  depend  upon  whether  we 
are  aafe  in  estimating  the  existing  number  of  Fellows  wilt  con- 
tinue. My  own  opinion  is  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  the  existing  Fullowship  will  continue.  Of  course,  in  (he 
ordinary  course  of  events,  we  should  naturally  hope  that  the  roll 
would  be  largelytincreased.  I  was  much  stnick,  in  looking  over 
the  list  of  Colonies  from  whom  our  "  Non-Eesident "  Fellows 
hail,  to  find  how  very  backward  some  of  our  Colonies  appear  to  be, 
for,  while  we  have  1,152  Fellows  in  South  Africa,  we  have  only  126 
in  Canada.  That  seems  to  be  out  of  all  proportion.  In  the  West 
Indies  even  we  have  actually  gob  18S,  and  there  are  6fi7  in  Australia, 
which  seems  more  reasonable.  Again,  in  India  wc  have  only 
S3  members.  What  I  want  to  impress  upon  you  is  that  this  very 
important  question  of  taking  over  the  extra  premises  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  the  number  of  Fellows,  and  anything  you  can 
do  towards  maintaining  or  increasing  the  rmmher  will  be  so  much 
to  the  good  in  increasing  the  amenities  of  this  building.  The  next 
point  alluded  to  in  the  Report  is  the  Colonial  Conference,  which  ia 
to  take  place  in  a  month  or  two.  The  Council  have  thought  it 
their  duty  to  do  what  they  could  to  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
Premiers  who  are  coming  over  from  the  different  Colonies,  and  we 
have  therefore  decided  that  this  year  our  annual  dinner  shall  be 
given  in  their  honour.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  add  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  getting  Lord  Elgin  to  take  the  chair  at  the  dinner. 
Without  going  into  the  questions  which  will  be  raised  at  the  Con- 
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ference,  I  will  express  tbe  hope  that  ita  results  may  be  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  which  hold  the  Empire  together,  and  perhaps  I  may  say 
not  only  strengthen,  but,  if  possible,  make  them  permanent.  I 
think  on  the  whole  the  past  year  has  been  a  favourable  one  foe  the 
Colonies,  Canada  certainly  appears  to  have  advanced  "by  leaps 
and  bonnds."  I  hfi.ve  no  doubt  that  last  year  was  the  most  pros- 
perous Canada  has  ever  had.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  that  prosperity  will  continue.  The  opening  up  of  these  great 
western  lands  is,  in  fact,  certain  to  increase  the  importance  and 
wealth  of  Canada.  Australia,  I  believe,  has  had  a  very  good  year, 
and  at  this  we  must  all  rejoice,  knowing  as  we  do  how  severely  she 
was  hit  a  tew  years  ago  by  the  long  period  of  drought.  From  all  I  can 
learn,  Australia  is  now  highly  prosperous.  As  regards  South  Africa, 
I  can  only  echo  what  our  Honorary  Treasurer  has  said.  No  doubt  since 
thewar  and  thestateof  uncertainty  which  has  prevailed  since  the  war, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  things  have  not  been  very  prosperous,  but 
I  think  we  may  fairly  Iiope  that  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  South 
Africa  again  will  prosper  as  the  other  Colonies  have.  Since  our 
Report  was  written  a  terrible  earthquake  has  occurred  in  Jamaica. 
Its  effects  seem  to  have  been  most  devastating.  It  appears  that 
Kingston  baa  ceased  to  exist,  and  a  verytcareful  estimate  made  of 
the  loss  incurred  puts  the  figure  at  one  million  sterling.  I  am 
afraid  the  subscriptions  to  the  Lord  Mayor's  fund,  which  amount  to 
upwards  of  £50,000,  will  be  bu_t  a  drop  in  the  ocean  towards  meet- 
ing this  terrible  loss,  but  none  the  less  the  people  of  Jamaica  are 
exceedingly  grateful  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for  having  done  what  he 
could  to  promote  subscriptions.  I  must  express  my  hope  that  the 
Government  of  this  country  will  recognise  their  responsibility  in 
this  matter  and  do  something  on  a  large  scale  towards  meeting  it. 
I  read  a  few  days  ago  that  the  Governor  in  Council  recommended 
our  Government  should  make  a  grant  of  £150,000,  and  advise 
Parliament  to  grant  a  loan  of  one  million  sterling.  I  oan  only 
express  a  sincere  hope  that  our  Government  will  see  its  way  to 
carry  out  this  recommendation.  There  are  one  or  two  other  points 
in  connection  with  this  earthquake  upon  which  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  all  deeply  sympathise  with  the 
sufferers.  In  the  nest  place,  I  think  we  may  all  express  our  admira- 
tion at  the  manner  in  which  everybody  on  the  spot,  from  the 
Governor  downwards,  tackled  the  matter  and  did  their  utmost  to 
minimise  the  effects  of  the  disaster.  I  think  we  may  congratulate 
oarselves  also  upon  the  orderly  behaviour  of  the  population  gene- 
dly.    You  oan  understand  how  terribly  the  negro  mind  must  have 
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been  upset  by  the  disaster— staggered  and  stunned— and  one  could 
not  have  been  siirpriaed  had  anything  happened,  but  I  am  glad  you 
hear  from  all  sidea  of  the  excellent  manner  in  which  they  conducted 
themselves.  There  is  another  feature  not  so  satisfactory.  It  waa 
no  less  than  a  week  after  the  earthquake  before  any  British  flag 
waa  seen  sailing  into  tho  harbour  of  Kingston.  Now  I  think  that 
our  West  Indian  Colonies  are  of  some  importance,  and  that,  when 
the  Panama  Canal  is  opened,  they  will  become  of  considerably  more 
importance,  and  therefore  this  is  not  exactly  the  moment  in  which 
the  British  Government  ia  wise  in  treating  them  aa  if  they  were 
hardly  existing.  It  is  only  withiff  the  last  year  or  two  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  withdraw  the  troopa  from  the  West  Indies.  They 
alao  withdrew  one  or  two  eruiaers  which  were  in  the  habit  of  going 
there.  Al!  that  the  West  lodiea  now  depend  upon  for  protection  is, 
1  believe,  one  solitary  cruiser.  When  I  tell  you  that  the  distance 
from  British  Guiana  to  Jamaica  ia  1 ,500  miles,  you  will  easily  under- 
stand tiiat  a  cruiser  that  happens  to  he  stationed  at  British  Guiana 
is  not  of  very  much  use  when  a  disaster  like  this  oeours  in  Jamaioa. 
It,  of  course,  takes  the  cruiser  some  considerable  time  to  get  there. 
Moreover,  the  telegraphic  system  of  the  West  Indies  is  in  a  very  in- 
efficient condition,  which  ia  partly  due  to  the  peouliar  bottom  of  the 
sea.  It  might  be  that  a  fortnight  would  elapse  before  any  cruiser 
could  get  to  one  of  the  C'olonies  where  some  disaster  had  occurred. 
I  am  not  bhimiiig  the  present  Government,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  the  decision  was  come  to  by  the  late  Government,  but  I  do  say, 
because  I  waa  instrumental  in  doing  it,  that  the  late  Government  was 
warned  that  what  has  happened  in  Jamaica  was  what  very  possibly 
might  be  expected  to  happen,  and  I  do  hope  that  the  Government 
will  take  some  means  to  repair  the  deficiency.  It  would  not  he  a  very 
costly  affair  to  have  three  cruisers  there  instead  of  one,  and  that  would 
make  the  West  Indiea  safe.  Reference  is  made  in  the  Eeport  to 
Empire  Day  which  baa  been  pretty  well  established  now  through- 
out the  Colonies,  and  the  growing  practice  of  flying  the  British  flag 
during  school  hows  is  worthy  of  attention.  This  ia  not  done  in 
this  country,  because,  I  suppose,  patriotism  here  is  not  thought  to 
be  much  of  a  virtue.  For  my  part  I  think  it  ia,  and  I  am  sorry  we 
don't  adopt  the  same  system.  I  think  you  all  know  that  we  are  in 
possession  of  a  very  valuable  library— the  most  important  Colonial 
library  which  esiats,  and  I  am  told  it  is  utiliaed  largely  not  only  by 
the  Fellows  but  by  the  general  pubHc.  The  Report  winds  up  by  re- 
minding you  that  the  Inatitutehas  been  nearly  forty  years  in  esistenoe. 
In  those  forty  years  the  Empire  haa  made  very  great  progress,    I 
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think  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  during  the  same  period 
the  Institute  has  made  very  great  progress,  and  in  conclusion  I 
can  only  express  the  hope  that  forty  years  hence  those  who  come  after 
us  may  be  equally  able  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Empire  and  also  of  this  important  Institute. 

Sir  Charles  Bruce,  G.C.M.G.  :  £  have  much  pleasure  in 
seconding  the  motion,  and  in  doing  so  I  would  like  to  make  one 
remark  in  reference  to  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  Eeport,  which  says  "  that  the  Council  are  resolved  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  cherish  and  maintain  a  permanent  union  with 
the  Mother  Country  and  her  daughter  States  m  partners  in  a  great 
and  world-wide  inheritance."  I  was  not  one  of  the  original  members 
of  this  Institute,  though  I  have  been  a  member  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  I  entered  the  Colonial  service  in  1868,  so  that 
my  connection  with  the  Colonies  coincides  exactly^  with  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  the  Institute.  It  is  not  easy  for  those  who  have' 
not  lived  through  that  period  and  been  in  close  connection  with  the 
Colonies  to  realise  what  an  extraordinary  change  there  has  been  in 
public  sentiment  in  reference  to  the  Colonies.  I  have  been  looking 
over  some  of  the  ea*rlier  "  Proceedings.'*  It  was  called  the  Colonial  • 
Society  originally,  but  after  a  few  preliminary  meetings  we  very 
properly  organised  ourselves  at  a  dinner  of  some  importance,  because 
the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  present,  and  the  then 
Colonial  Secretary,  Lord  Granville.  Among  the  guests  was  Mr. 
Eeverdy  Johnson,  the  United  States  Ambassador,  who  made  an 
admirable  speech  and  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  very  friendly 
relations  which  then  existed  between  the  United  States  and  our 
Colonies,  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  although  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  there  would  be  any  violent  disruption  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies,  the  United  States  would  be  perfectly 
ready  and  willing  to  admit  into  the  States  certain  of  those  Colonies 
which  might  wish  to  separate  themselves  from  us.  It  is  almost 
inconceivable  that  at  the  present  day  a  foreign  Ambassador  should 
make  such  a  statement  in  all  seriousness  at  a  dinner  at  which  the 
Prime  Minister  of  England  was  present  and  the  Prime  Minister 
should  make  no  observation  on  the  subject.  The  Prime  Minister's 
speech  was,  of  course,  a  very  cautious  one.  He  referred  rather  to 
the  extinction  of  what  was  called  '*  Mr.  Mother- Country."  All  this 
certainly  shows  what  a  remarkable  change  has  passed  over  public 
opinion  in  these  matters.  With  reference  to  the  Eeport,  we  have 
every  reason  to  congratulate  our  Honorary  Treasurer  on  the  state- 
ment he  has  been  able  to  make,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  thanks  of 
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the  Fellows  are  due  to  the  Council  for  the  prudence  with  which 
they  have  managed  our  affairs  and  hrought  them  to  the  very  satis- 
factory condition  in  which  we  are  to-day.  In  reference  to  the  pro- 
posed Jitmaiea  Loan,  I  may  remind  you  that  when  I  had  the  honour 
of  reading  a  Paper  to  the  Institute  on  the  subject  of  Crown  Colonies, 
I  pointed  out  what  a  great  advantage  it  is  to  them  when  the 
Imperial  Government  consents  to  guarantee  a  loan.  In  Mauritius, 
when  the  Imperial  Government  guaranteed  a  loan,  we  raised  money 
at  about  1  per  cent,  less  than  if  it  had  been  a  loan  meraly  assented 
to  by  the  Government.  I  think  the  sum  mentioned  as  being 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Jamaica  is  one  milhon  pounds.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  the  Government  will  induce  ParUament  to  agree  to 
guarantee  that  loan,  the  result  will  be  a  saving  to  the  Colony  of 
some  i£10,ODO  a  yeai-  without  adding  a  single  farthing  of  risk  to  the 
liabihty  of  this  country.  I  am  quite  sure  that,  had  our  Honorary 
Treasurer  still  been  at  the  Colonial  Office,  he  would  have  looked 
into  this  point,  but  I  do  hope  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  will 
be  brought  before  the  Secretary  of  State.  Reference  is  made  in  the 
Report  to  the  resources  of  the  tropical  Colonies,  but  nothing  is  said 
,  about  the  great  rubber  industry,  I  notice  ■  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Wright,  of  Ceylon,  is  expected  iii  this  countiy  in  a  few  days, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  he  should  ho  asked  to  read  a  Paper  on 
the  subject. 


The  Chaikman  announced  the  result  of  the  ballot  as  follows ; 
H.11.H.  The  I'BiNCE  or  Walks,  K.G.,  G.C,M,G, 


Vice-I^esidents. 


:.G.. 


FiELn-MiusHii,  H,li.H.  The 
CDSNiuoBT,  K.G„  G.C.M.G. 

H,B,H.      PaiscE     Chbibtian 
G,C.V.O. 

DuKB    or    Abovxi,    K.T,,    G.CM.G.. 
Q.C.V.O, 

Duke  oI'  Detonbhiee,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O. 

DdHE  of  MAJ<I.BO)lOUGtl,  K.Q. 

Mabqcebb     or      Linlituqow,      K.T. 
6,0.M,G..  G.C.V.O. 

EiW.  OF  ABKBDaBN,  K,T„  G.C.M.U. 

Eabl  07  DnwBAveN,  K.P.,  C,M,G. 
Eaiu.  ofElqin,  K.G.,  G.CS.L,  G.C.lJi:. 
Eabl  Gdet,  G.O.M.O, 


EiBi.  ot  Jbbbbt,  G.O.B,,  Q.C.M.G. 
EiBL   OF  MisTo,  G.C.S.I.,   O.C.M,G., 

G.C.I,E, 
Earl  or  Onslow,  G.CM.G. 
Earl  of  Bobesbbs,  E.G.,  K,T, 
LoitD  Bbabbey,  K.G  J}. 
Ldeu  Stbathcona  and  Mount  Eoial, 

G.C.M.G, 
EioHT   Hon.  Sir  Gkohok   T.   Gomiie, 

K.CM.G. 
Siii  Henkt  E,  G,  Bclwee,  G.C.M.G. 
Silt  Cecu.  Glemehti  SinTH,  G.CM.G. 
Sib  Frbdebick  Youmo,  E,CU.G. 
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Councillors. 


Henby  Bikchenough,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
Admiral    Sib     NAXHiNiEL    Bowden- 

Smith,  K.C.B. 
The  Hon.  T.  A.  Bbasset. 
Allan  Campbell,  Esq. 
Sir    Geobge    S.    Clabke,    G.C.M.G., 

F.R.S. 
J.  G.  CoLMEB,  Esq.,  C.M.G. 
F.  H.  Dangab,  Esq. 
Fbedsbick  Button,  Esq. 
Lieut.-Genebal  Sib  J.  Beyan  Edwabds, 

K.C.M.G.,  C.B. 
Sib  Thomas  E.Fulleb,  K.C.M.G. 
Majob-Gbnebal  Sib    Uenby    Gbeen, 

K.CS.I.y  C.B. 
Alfred  P.  Hillieb,  Esq.,  B.A.,  M.D. 


The  Bt.  Hon.  Sib  Albebt  H.  Hime, 

K.C.M.G. 
Sib    Hubebt     E.    H.    Jebninguam, 

K.C.M.G. 
William  Keswick,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Sib  Nevile  Lubbock,  K.C.M.G. 
Sib  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G., 

S.  Vaughan  Morgan,  Esq. 

Sib  E.  Montague  Nelson,  K.C.M.G. 

G.  R.  Parkin,  Esq.,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D. 

Sib  Westby  B.  Pebcbval,  K.C.M.G. 

Hon.  C.  H.  Bason. 

Right  Hon.  Sib  J.  West  Ridgeway, 

G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.S.I. 
Major-Genebal  C.  W.  Robinson,  C.B. 


Ilmwrary  Treasurer. 
Sib  Montagu  F.  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  :  With  reference  to  the  point 
just  raised  by  Sir  Charles  Bruce  relative  to  the  Jamaica  Loan,  I 
may  say  that  that  is  precisely  one  of  those  questions  which  the 
Council  would  feel  it  their  duty  from  time  to  time  to  take  up,  and  in 
fact  they  would  endeavour  to  induce  the  Government  to  act  in  the 
way  most  beneficial  to  the  Colony. 

The  Chairman  :  I  may  say  we  have  not  yet  learnt  exactly  what 
is  the  nature  of  the  recommendation  made  by  the  Governor.  I 
entirely  agree  that  a  guaranteed  loan  would  mean  a  saving  of 
1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  Colonial  loan,  and  when  we 
know  what  the  Governor  has  actually  recommended  we  may  con- 
sider what  course  to  adopt. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  were  then  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  C.  V.  Creagh,  C.M.G.,  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  given  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  the  Honorary  Corresponding 
Secretaries  in  the  various  Colonies,  and  the  Honorary  Auditors. 

Sir  Montagu  F.  Ommanney  ;  On  behalf  of  myself  and  other 
Honorary  officials  included  in  this  vote  I  have  to  thank  you  very 
sincerely,  and  assure  you  that  such  small  services  as  we  are  able 
to  render  are  most  ungrudgingly  given. 

Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar  :  On  behalf  of  Mr.  Billinghurst  and  myself  I 
have  to  thank  you  for  your  thanks  to  the  Auditors.  I  think  the 
Fellows  have  every  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  Institute.  The  only  thing  to  which  I  would  call 
attention  is  the  estimate  of  amount  of  subscriptions  outstanding. 
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[Ttiat  is  a  matter  we  cannot  control.  As  a,  rale  the  receipts  come 
up  to  the  Bsdmate,  The  accounts  were  presented  to  the  Auditors 
as  usual  in  excellent  form,  and  everything,  in  fact,  waa  found  in 
capital  order. 

Mr.  R,  D.  Douglas  McLean  (New  Zealand)  :  I  have  had  great 
pleasure,  in  common  with  other  Corresponding  Secretaries,  in  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Institute.  When  I  have  known  of  Colonists 
on  their  way  home  I  have  generally  advised  them  to  hecome 
memhers  of  the  Institute,  because  one  is  aware  from  one's 
own  and  other  members'  experieuoe,  how  useful  it  will  be  to 
them.  It  is,  I  think,  somewhat  disappointing  that  even  a  larger 
number  of  Colonists  do  not  join  the  Institute.  It  is  now  a  good 
many  years  since  I  myself  joined.  The  Institute  was  then  in  a 
very  small  way  in  the  Strand,  but  with  the  foresight  and  optimism 
of  youth  I  saw  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  big,  powerful 
and  useful  body  for  the  Colonists.  I  was  only  a  youngster  in 
those  days,  and  I  thought  the  best  thing  1  could  do  was  to  hecome 
a  life  member,  so  that  I  have  found  it  a  very  good  investment. 

Mr.  J,  GooDLiFFE  :  Before  we  separate  I  wisli  to  propose  a  vote 
of  thanks  to  our  Secretary  and  the  Staff  of  the  Institute  for  their 
unvarying  kindness  and  the  consideration  and  help  which  they  are 
at  all  times  ready  to  show  to  members.  I  think  the  Institute  is 
exceedingly  fortunate  not  only  in  having  such  an  admirable 
Council,  but  in  having  such  excellent  officers  to  carry  out  their 
directions. 

Mr.  Arthuk  H.  Eeuj  :  I  may  safely  say  that  the  preponderance 
of  membership  from  South  Africa  ia  due  very  largely  to  the 
urbanity,  the  courtesy  and  kindness  of  our  Secretary  and  the  Staff- 
As  South  Africans  we  have  the  character  of  being  great  travellers, 
but  whenever  we  come  here  we  never  fail  to  receive  kindness  and  at- 
tention from  our  Secretary  and  Staff,  and  when  we  go  back  we  never 
fail  to  speak  about  them.  In  this  way  others  are  encouraged  to 
become  members  of  the  Institute.  I  think  Mr.  O'Halloran  will 
agree  that  none  have  worked  harder  to  increase  the  membership 
than  South  Africans  and  make  it  a  point  of  individual  effort, 

The  Secbetaby  (Mr.  O'Halloran)  ;  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself  for  your  very  cordial  vote  of  thanks.  We 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  so  many  appreciative  remarks  as  to 
the  usefulness  of  this  Institute,  and  to  derive  so  much  advantage 
from  the  individual  efforts  of  Fellows,  that  I  hope  we  may  continue 
to  count  on  their  using  their  influence  to  increase  its  membership 
in  every  part  of  the  Empire. 
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Mr.  T.  J.  Alldridge,  I.S.O.,  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
Council,  and  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Chairman  :  The  Council  at  all  times  take  the  greatest  pains 
to  do  what  they  can  in  the  interests  of  the  Institute,  and  if  at  any 
time  any  of  the  Fellows  have  anything  they  wish  to  bring  forward, 
the  Council  will  be  glad  to  give  it  their  attention. 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE. 

Non-Besident  Fellotvs, 

South  Africa,  1,152 ;  Australia,  567  ;  West  Africa,  260 ;  West  Indies, 
&c.,  188 ;  New  Zealand,  187 ;  Canada,  126 ;  Straits  Settlements,  73  ; 
Ceylon,  66  ;  Fiji,  42  ;  India,  33  ;  Mauritius,  26  ;  Hong  Kong,  24 ;  Cyprus, 
19;  East  Africa,  17;  British  Honduras,  16;  British  North  Borneo,  16; 
British  Central  Africa,  15  ;  Uganda,  11 ;  Malta,  11 ;  Falkland  Islands,  7; 
Newfoundland,  7  ;  Miscellaneous,  181.  Non-Resident  Fellows,  3,044. 
Resident  Fellows,  1,430.     Honorary  Fellows,  13.     Total,  4,487. 
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FIFTH   ORDINAEY   GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Fifth-  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  12, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  "  The  Resources  of  Western  Australia"  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  C.  H.  Rason  (Agent- General  for  Western 
Australia). 

Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden- Smith,  K.C.B.,  a  member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  16 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  7  Resident,  9  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows  : — 

Edward  Courtis,  ChaHes  King,  Captain-  Colmcr  W.  D.  Lynch,  Liettt.- 
CoiUxfjel  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I.,  Frederick  Wm.  Verney,  M.P.,  Julius 
L.  F.  Vojel,  Arthur  E.  Williams,  C.E. 

Non-Resident  Fellows  : — 

Adam  S.  Barnard  (Ceyla>i),IIugh  W.  Boby  (R J lodesia),  Frederick  Chesteiton 
(Rhodesia),  Alec  F.  Churchill  [Ceylmi),  Mortimer  Giles  (South  Australia), 
TJwmas  B.  Holway  (Argentine  Republic),  Neville  R.  Hoivse,  V.C.,  F.R.C.S.E. 
(New  South  Wales),  Stevenson  F.  B.  Martin,  M.A.,  LL.B  (Straits  Settle- 
ments), Gecrrge  de  Vial  Pilcher  (New  South  Wales). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governnients  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you 
Mr.  Rason,  who  is  going  to  read  us  a  Paper  on  Western  Australia. 
Nearly  fifty  years  ago  I  was  serving  on  the  China  station  as  a 
young  officer  and  we  had  for  some  time  past  been  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Chinese  :  however,  in  the  summer  of  1858  a  treaty  of 
peace  had  been  arranged  at  Tientsin  and  we  hoped  our  troubles 
were  over.  The  following  season  the  Admiral  with  a  squadron, 
accompanied  by  the  British  minister,  proceeded  to  the  Pei  Ho  River 
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with  the  intention  of  ratifying  the  treaty  at  Peking,  but  on  arrival 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  found  the  forts  armed  and  a  boom 
laid  across  to  prevent  any  vessels  passing.  The  gunboats  were 
therefore  ordered  to  open  fire  on  the  forts,  and  a  party  of  seamen 
and  marines  were  landed  to  endeavour  to  take  them  by  assault ;  but 
the  British  force  was  too  small,  and  after  an  action  which  lasted 
several  hours  was  obliged  to  retire  with  over  a  third  of  its 
number  killed  or  wounded  and  leaving  five  gun -vessels'  sunk  in 
the  river.  One  of  these,  named  the  Plover,  carrying  the  Admiral's 
flag,  was  amongst  those  sunk  by  the  fire  of  the  Chinese.  She  was 
commanded  by  Lieut.  Rason,  who  was  killed  before  his  vessel  was 
sunk,  and  was  onfe  amongst  the  many  others  who  gave  his  life  for 
his  country.  I  little  thought  at  that  time  that  so  many  years  after- 
wards I  should  find  myself  taking  the  chair  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms 
for  his  nephew,  who  is  our  lecturer  to-night.  When  serving  on  the 
Australian  station  in  1892-95  nothing  gave  me  greater  pleasure 
than  visiting  some  of  the  beautiful  harbours  on  that  station,  such  as 
Sydney  in  New  South  Wales,  Auckland  in  New  Zealand,  and 
Hobart  in  Tasmania.  Where  there  were  natural  harbours  the 
people  improved  them,  and  where  there  were  none  and  one  was 
required,  they  made  one.  The  greatest  example  of  this  enterprise 
on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Australia  is  the  lately  constructed 
harbour  at  Fremantle  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River,  about  which 
Mr.  Rason  will  give  us  some  interesting  information.  During  my 
period  of  service  Fremantle  was  only  an  open  roadstead,  conse- 
quently I  never  visited  Perth  or  any  other  place  in  Western  Australia 
except  Albany,  a  beautiful  land-locked  harbour  in  St.  George's 
Sound,  but  with  somewhat  too  shoal  water.  I  will  now  ask  Mr. 
Rason  to  read  his  Paper  on 


WESTERN   AUSTRALIA  AND  ITS   RESOURCES. 

It  has  been  said  that  "  blessed  is  the  country  which  has  no  his- 
tory" ;  and,  if  this  be  so,  it  may  perhaps  be  to  the  advantage  of 
Western  Australia  that  she,  in  common  with  the  sister  members 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth,  has  no  history  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  word  is  used  in  connection  with  other  great  countries  of 
the  world. 

Though  held  by  geologists  to  be  of  ancient  origin  as  a  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface,  Australia  is  comparatively  new  as  a  land  of 
settlement ;  and  its  history,  from  the  time  of  its  incorporation  with 
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the  doiiiinioDB  of  the  Biitisb  Crown,  a  little  over  a  century  ago,  up 
to  the  preeeiit  day,  ia  almost  entirely  one  of  pioneering  effort  and 
steady  internal  development.  Situated  far  from  the  European 
centres  of  the  world's  activity,  and  surrouncled,  like  her  parent 
country,  hy  the  "  inviolate  sea,"  Australia  has  never  yet  been  made 
a  bone  of  contention  between  the  great  nations,  and  has  remained 
free  from  hostile  invasion  or  piratiRal  raids. 

It  may,  I  think,  safely  be  said  that  so  long  as  the  Empire  main- 
tnins  supremacy  on  the  seas,  no  danger  of  any  hostile  invasion  of 
Australia  need  be  apprehended.  Happy,  tlien,  in  its  isolation — 
though  not  devoid  of  certain  drawbacks  resulting  from  that  isola- 
tion— this  great  southern  portion  of  the  Empirehas  seen  nothing 
but  peaceful  progress  within  its  borders.  And  although  the  adven- 
tures of  the  early  intrepid  explorers,  and  the  struggles  and  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  pioneering  colonists  as  they  gradually,  through  the 
years,  extended  the  area  of  settlement  along  the  shores  and  towards 
the  interior  of  Australia,  make  intensely  interesting  reading  and 
speak  of  dangers  and  difficulties  bravely  faced  and  bravely  con- 
quered, they  do  not  qaite  come  within  the  scope  of  true  world- 
hiatory. 

Western  Australia  has  had  its  full  share  of  the  vieisaitudes  that 
are  common  to  all  new  Colonies  in  the  making.  It  was  founded  as 
a  British  possession  in  1829  by  Captain  ,lames  Stirling,  of  the 
Eoyal  Navy,  as  the  result  of  his  own  explorations  in  the  aptly 
named  frigate  "  Success  "  of  the  west  coast  of  Australia  some  three 
years  previously.  And,  having  been  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  new  Colony,  he  brought  out  with  him  from  England  the  first 
batch  of  pioneeringColonists  to  whatwas  then  known  as  the  "Swan 
Eiver  Settlement."  They  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the 
site  of  the  present  port  of  Fremantle,  in  June  1829,  and  on  the 
18th  of  that  month  Governor  Stirhng  issued  his  proclamation  of 
the  King's  authority  over  the  Settlement.  He  could  not  have 
made  a  hetter  selection  than  he  did  of  a  site  for  the  centre  of 
operations  in  the  Colony.  Pursuing  its  way  in  boats  up  the 
beautiful  reaches  and  broad  sweeps  of  the  Swan  River  (so  named 
from  the  discovery  on  the  stream  of  that  rara  avis  the  Black  Swan) 
the  party  of  inspection  came  upon  the  magnificent  expanse  of 
Perth  water,  some  twelve  miles  up  from  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  no  furthei'  search  for  a  site  for  the  capita)  was  necessary. 
Governor  Stirling  established  his  headquarters  nn  the  north  bank 
of  this  broad  spread  of  the  river,  and  on  this  spot,  in  a  situation  of 
unique  scenic  beauty,  the  city  of  Perth  now  stands.     Time  will  not 
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'■permit  me  to  deal  with  the  difficulties  met  with  liy  the  early 
Colottista,  BufBce  io  to  say  that  the  inljerent  pluck  and  colonizing 
genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  were  suflicient  to  prevent  the  dbandon- 
ment  of  the  Colony  as  was  at  one  period  contemplated.  Progress, 
however,  was  very  gradual  for  over  aixty  years  after  its  founda- 
tion. 

In  all  that  time  and  with  limitless  land  open  for  selection  and 
occupation,  affording  every  opportunity  for  extensive  settlement, 
the  population  of  the  Colony  only  attained  to  a  total  of  46,000 
souls. 

The  awakening  of  Western  Auatralia,  which  has  led  to  its  present 
comparatively  high  state  of  development,  began  in  the  year  1890. 
Iwo  j.otent  quickeniii<;  influences  were  then  at  work.  The  one 
was  the  conviction,  in  conaequence  of  the  discoveries  of  large 
^uant  t  ea  of  gold,  first  in  the  Kimberley  district  and  subsequentlj 
other  parts,  notably  Coolgaidie  and  Kalgaorlie,  that  there 
es  sted  w  de  and  extensive  auriferous  areas  in  the  Colony  only 
need  n"  opening  up  to  yield  vast  stores  of  the  precious  metal. 

The  other  awakening  impulse  was  the  establishment  of  autonomy. 
In  that  year  (1890)  Western  Australia  was  raised  to  the  rajik  of 
a  self-governing  Colony,  Sir  William  Robinson  being  the  then 
Governor,  while  Sir  John  Forrest— certainly  the  moat  commanding 
figure  in  connection  with  the  development  of  the  Colony  during  the 
anbsequent  decade— assumed  office  us  the  first  Premier.  Principally, 
however,  to  the  gold  discoveries  is  due  the  marvellous  metamor- 
phosis effected  in  the  Colony  from  the  year  1890  up  to  the  preeent 
time.  Touched  by  the  fairy  wand  of  the  golden  metal,  Western 
Australia  awoke  to  a  condition  of  almost  feverish  activity,  the  pro- 
secntion  of  gold  mining  bringing  in  its  train  agricultural  and 
industrial  developments  of  all  kinds, 

Let  mo  show  by  a  feW  comparative  figures  the  enormous  .general 
advancement  of  the  Btate  I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  and  the 
development  of  its  productive  industries  since  its  renascence,  so  to 
speak,  in  1H90.  As  1  have  stated,  in  that  year  the  population  only 
totalled  46,000  (I  give  round  figui'es)  ;  last  year  it  was  262,000 ;  so 
that  in  the  last  sixteen  years  the  number  of  people  has  attained  to 
a  figure  considerably  more  than  five  times  as  large  as  it  reached  in 
the  first  sixty-two  years  of  settlement.  That  in  itself  is,  I  submit, 
convincing  proof  of  enormous  advancement.  There  are  now  about 
70  females  to  every  100  males,  and  a  pleasing  feature  in  regard  to 
the  increase  in  immbers  is  that  the  proportion  of  females  to  males 
hils  steadily  increased.    In  1895  the  ratio  was  only  fil'91.    In  1900 
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it  was  63'49,  while  now  it  is  69-94.  1  lay  stress  upon  these  figures 
because  tliey  go  to  show  that  a  large  number  of  men  who  were  at 
fiisb  content  to  test  what  Western  Australia  was  like  by  themselves 
have  been  so  satisfied  that  their  wives  and  families  have  joined 
them.  As  is  natural  to  expect,  tho  production  of  gold  has  risen 
from  a  comparatively  mere  trifle  in  valiits  of  £86,000  in  1890  to  the 
huge  figure  in  value  of  over  seven  and  a  half  millions  in  1906 ;  while 
in  the  same  time  the  annual  dividends  paid  by  the  various  mining 
companies  have  risen  from  an  insignilieant  £1,250  in  1890  to  a  sum 
of  about  two  millions  per  annum  at  the  present  lime.  Tailing  the 
public  revenue,  we  find  that  in  the  period  of  sixteen  years  from  1890 
to  last  year  the  increase  was  from  £414,000  to  four  millions.  That 
is  very  nearly  tenfold  I 

General  bank  deposits,  another  indicaUon  of  the  well-being  of 
the  people,  rose  from  just  over  a  million  to  over  five  milliona  ;  while 
the  Saving  Banks  deposits,  which  mirror  the  prosperity  of  the 
masses,  sprang  from  £84,000  to  over  two  and  a  quarter  millions. 

An  idea  of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  is  conveyed  by 
the  fact  that  a  people  mimbering  a  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
have  at  their  command  on  deposit  in  the  banks  of  the  State  nearly 
seven  and  a  half  millions  of  money. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Midland  Railway  and  some  timber 
lines  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  Western  Australia  are  the  property 
of  the  State.  In  1890  there  were  only  188  miles  of  Government  rail- 
way, and  the  gross  earnings  were  £45,000  ;  in  1906  there  were  1,612 
miles  opened  for  traffic,  and  the  gross  earnings  were  £1,634,000,  A 
further  162  miles  of  Government  railway  have  either  been  com- 
pleted or  are  approaching  completion.  An  additional  20S  miles 
have  been  authorised,  and  a  still  further  increase  of  about  326  miles 
will  shortly  be  constructed.  This  largely  increased  mileage  is  being 
undertaken  in  the  interests  of  the  various  gold-fields,  and  also  to 
meet  the  ever -increasing  requirements  of  agncultural  settlement. 

Turning  to  the  trade  returns  the  same  marvellous  record  of  pro- 
gress is  shown.  During  the  sixteen  years  under  review  the  tonnage 
of  the  shipping  in  and  out  of  Western  Austraban  ports  increased 
from  some  900,000  tons  to  something  like  4,000,000  tons,  the  value  of 
the  imports  from  £874,000  to  nearly  seven  millions  sterling,  and  ttie 
value  of  the  exports  from  £671,000  to  nearly  ten  millions  sterling. 

Gold  is  of  course  the  principal  item,  but  if  we  t&ke  the  list  of 
exports  covering  the  progressive  period  since  ]tl90,  we  find  tbat 
under  every  heail  the  sanie  rapid  upward  tendency  is  shown.  Of 
the  famouif  bard  woods  of  Western  Australia,  the  chief  of  which  are 


Jarrah  and  Karri,  both  so  well  and  favonrably  known  in  connection 
with  street  paving  and  other  works  in  London  and  other  great 
cities,  the  export  in  1890  amounted  in  value  to  i'W2,000,  while  in 
1005  it  had  been  multiplied  over  eight  times,  the  figure  for  the 
latter  jear  being  je(J9O,O00.  Or,  if  we  include  sandal-wood  and 
mallet-bark,  to  i£'882,00O.  Mallet-bark,  I  may  mention,  is  used  for 
tanning,  as  it  contains  a  very  high  percentage  of  tannic  acid;  the 
principal  export  is  to  Germany,  that  nation  being  apparently  the 
first  to  realise  iin  commercial  value-  It  is  estimated  that  the  value 
of  the  known  matured  timber  growing  in  the  forests  of  the  Htate, 
after  allowing  for  waiate  in  cutting,  amounts  to  no  less  than 
124  millions  sterling. 

Wool,  ainother  of  the  leading  products  of  (he  State,  shows  nearly 
a  threefold  increase  between  1890  and  1905,  the  quantities  exported 
in  these  years  being  7,000,000  lbs.  and  17.000,000  Ibf.  respectively. 
This  is  a  very  large  increase  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the 
pastoral  industry  is  necessarily  one  of  comparatively  slow  growth, 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  expand  at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  indus- 
tries such  as  mining,  or  even  timber-cutting. 

The  export  of  hides  and  skins  also  rose  from  a  value  of  ±'24,000 
in  1890  to  i'168,000  in  1905.  Pearls  and  pearl-shell,  the  recovery 
of  which  from  the  ocean  bed  by  means  of  divers  forms  an  important 
industry  on  the  north-west  coast,  also  doubted  in  the  exported  value 
during  the  same  period. 

Western  Australia  is  rich  in  minerals  other  than  gold — notably 
copper,  tin,  and  a  coal  o(  a  very  useful  type,  though  not  perhaps  of 
the  highest  class— and  the  increase  in  the  production  of  these 
mineralB  has  been  very  marked  during  the  period  we  are  examining. 
Althoagh  copper  was  discovered  in  the  Colony  as  far  back  as  the 
"  forties,"  and  several  mines  were  at  one  time  or  the  other  worked 
ancoesBfiilly  prior  to  1890,  by  that  year  the  yield  had  fuUen  practi- 
cally to  nil.  Cut  the  renascence  of  the  Colony  and  the  rise  in 
market  value  gave  a  fresh  start  to  that  among  other  industries,  with 
the  reanlt  that  the  value  of  the  export  for  I'JOS  reached  £«5,000. 
Tin,  which  ta  found  of  high  quality  and  abounding  in  quantity  in 
varioas  parts  of  the  Btatc,  was  in  1005  exported  to  the  value  of  over 
476,000,  whereas  in  189U  only  a  little  over  1^6,000  worth  was  niised. 
The  eoai  industry  is  quite  of  recent  origin  in  Western  .Australia, 
none  of  the  mineral  having  been  brought  to  the  surface  before  1899. 
Dating  that  year  some  £'"i  1,000  worth  was  raised,  and  that  figure 
wae  comfortably  doubled,  or  rather  more  than  doubled,  by  the 
Qtttpnt  for  1S05  (£127,0C0),     I  may  state    that  the  Government 
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Railwujfl  Depirtment  is  the  chief  customer  o£  the  Collie  Mines, 
the  coal -producing  centre  of  the  Htate,  although  the  coai  is  gradu- 
ally hut  surely  being  brought  into  more  general  consumption. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  applications,  bj  intending  settlers,  for 
Government  land  on  which  to  establish  farms  and  make  homes  for 
themaelves,  that  we  obtain  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  what 
the  dawning  of  the  golden  era,  has  meant  for  Western  Australia  as 
a  producing  country.  Holding  that  settlement  on  the  land  is  the 
solid  permanent  basis  of  prosperity  for  any  new  country,  the 
Government  of  Western  Australia  has  framed  its  poUcy  eapeeially 
of  recent  years  to  encourage  immigration  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
enormous  tracts  of  arable  land  which  the  State  has  at  disposal.  I(  is 
the  aim  of  the  Government  to  promote  the  estabhshment'  on  all  the 
cultivable  areas  of  a  class  of  yeomen,  each  owning  and  working  his 
own  farm,  and  holding  no  larger  area  then  be  can  utilise  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  State  and  of  tlie~indi vidua].  With  this  view 
sections  adapted  for  cultivation  in  suitable  parts  of  the  best  rain- 
served  country  are  offered  on  such  easy  terms  of  conditional 
purchase  as  to  be  well  within  the  reach  of  men  of  even  very  limited 
means.  During  past  years  the  land  laws  and  regulations  have  been 
repeatedly  amended,  always  in  the  direction  of  making  the 
conditions  under  which  the  lands  of  the  State  may  be  acquired 
easier  for  would-be  settlers,  until  now  it  can  fairly  be  claimed 
that  these  conditions  are  as  liberal  as  those  ottered  by  any  other, 
and  more  liberal  than  those  offered  by  almost  any  other  country 
in  the  world.  The  free  grant  of  a  homestead  block  of  160  acres 
can  be  obtained,  and  larger  areas,  up  to  l.OOO^acres  in  extent, 
may  be  acquired  on  easy  terms  of  conditional  purchase,  the 
payments  extending  over  a  long  term,  twenty  to  forty  years, 
and  the  price  payable  being  as  low  as  10s.  per  acre,  while  the 
obligations  are  residence  on  the  selection,  and  the  carrying 
ont  of  a  certain  amount  of  improvements.  The  latter  are, 
of  course,  to  the  advantage  of  the  settler  quite  as  much 'as  that  of 
the  Government.  So  popular  and  attriietive  have  these  terms 
proved,  that  whereas  in  1890  the  number  of  acres  applied  for  was 
129,000,  in  190.5  applications  were  approved  for  no  less  than 
1,235,000  acres. 

And  the  result  of  this  aC(]uisitioQ  of  land  on  a  large  scale  ?  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  agricultural,  like  the  pastoral,  industry 
is  necessarily  a  plant  of  somewhat  slowgrowth.  You  cannot  expect 
to  find  in  this  department  the  same  rapid  producing  development 
you  may  anticipate  from  mining  or  other  industries.     It  takes  time 
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to  clear  the  sarfEice  of  trees  and  bush,  plough  and  sow,  and  reap 
the  harvest. 

Nevertheless  the  expansion  of  agriculture  in  Western  Australia 
is  remarkable,  and  by  no  means  out  of  keeping  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  other  productive  industries.  Wherea,a  the  area  nnder 
crops  was  73,500  acres  in  laDO,  of  wliicli  about  half  was  sown  with 
wheat,  in  1006  it  had  expanded  to  365,000  aores— a  five-fold 
increase. 

In  the  same  period  the  annual  yield  of  wheat  concomitantly  rose 
from  005,000  bushels  to  2,800,000  bushels— not  far  short  of  a  five- 
fold increase.  I  should  state  that  Western  Australia,  unUke  her 
neighbours  on  the  Island -Continent,  has  not  jet  quite  arrived  at 
the  wheat  exporting  stage.  But  that  point  will  very  shortly  be 
reached.  The  wheat-grower  has  almost  overtaken  tho  requirements 
of  local  consumption ;  and  at  the  present  rate  of  increase  in  the 
production  a  yetir  or  so  at  most  should  see  the  State  seriously 
entering  the  ranks  of  the  suppliers  of  the  world's  bread.  In  the 
meantime  trial  shipments  of  wheat  have  been  made  to  England, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  quality  is  admitted  to  be  of  the 
highest  class. 

The  cereals  other  than  wheat  raiBed  in  Western  Australia  are 
maize,  oats,  barley,  and  I  may  add  here  peas  and  beans.  In  the 
case  of  these  products  also,  with  the  single  exception  of  maize,  the 
increase  in  production  during  the  progressive  period  which  opened 
in  1890  has  been  enormous.  In  1890  orcharding  was  hardly  a 
systematized  industry  at  all,  and  even  seven  years  later  only  2,300 
acres  were  planted  with  fruit  trees.  Now  there  are  over  11,000 
acres  bearing  fruits  of  almost  every  description.  With  both  soil 
and  climate  in  the  fertile  south-western  division  so  eminently 
suitable  for  the  growth  of  citrous  fruits,  of  grapes,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  plums,  figs,  strawberries,  cherries,  and 
indeed  fruits  of  all  kinds.  Western  Australia  is  bound  to  become  hi 
the  very  near  future  one  of  the  fruit -exporting  countries  of  the 
world.  Apples  sent  last  year  to  the  London  and  German  markets 
reahsed  top  prices,  and  were  very  highly  spoken  of  by  experts.  It 
must_not  be  forgotten  that  Western  Australia  has  the  advantage  of 
being  the  nearest  to  England  of  any  of  the  Australian  States. 

As  a  lUiKB- producing  country  Western  Australia  is  also  bound  to 
figure"  largely  in  the  future.  At  present  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
otheri  lines  of  production  and  spheres  of  development,  this  golden 
land  is  only  in  "  the  morning  of  its  days."  It  is  to  the  future, 
Western   AuatraUa  confidently  looks    for  her  true  greatness— a 
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greatness  that  will  render  iuaignificant  by  comparison  even  all  the 
marvellous  progreas  of  the  last  ytars.  She  haa  advancpd  from  the 
tlaya  of  the  single  units  of  prodaction  to  those  of  the  hundreds. 
Immediately  ahead  are  the  days  of  the  tbousaads  and  beyond 
Ihem,  in  the  never-ceasing  course  of  progress  are  the  days  of  the 
millions  1 

I  will  conclude  my  review  of  the  progress  in  the  prodactive 
industries  of  the  State  by  showing  how  the  live  stock  haa  iuoreased 
during  the  last  sixteen  years. 

In  1890  there  were  44,000  horses,  in  1005  there  were  97,000. 
In  1890  there  were  130,000  cattle,  in  1905  032,000.  In  1890  there 
were  2,flOO,000  sheep,  in  1SI05  8,250,000,  while  the  homely  but 
useful  pQrker  was  represented  in  1^90  by  28,000  of  his  kind  aud 
in  1905  hy  75,000. 

Public  Debt. — Just  a  brief  reference  to  the  puhhc  debt.  The 
gross  public  debt  on  June  30,  1908,  was,  in  round  figures,  eighteen 
millions,  of  which  over  fourteen  and  a  half  milhonshave  been  spent 
in  distinctly  reproductive  works  such  as  railways,  tramways,  har- 
bours, water  supply  {including  the  great  goldfields  water  scheme), 
sewerage,  Ac,  all  works  that  more  than  pay  working  expenses, 
maintenance,  and  interest  on  the  cost  of  construction.  Therefore 
1)0  one  can  justifiably  say  that,  on  the  whole,  the  money  borrowed 
haa  not  been  jndioiously  expended.  For  myself,  I  am  satisfied  that 
hy  the  disposal  of  a  few  of  its  most  important  public  worka^in 
other  words,  hy  disposing  of  a  few  of  its  assets,  Western  Australia 
could  wipe  out  its  puhhc  debt,  or,  in  other  words,  get  rid  of  its 
liabilities.  I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  Western  Aastralia  pro- 
vides a  sinking  fund  to  meet  its  borrowing  obligations  at  maturity 
of  the  loans.  This  sinking  fund  amounts  to  £1 ,320,000,  so  that 
the  public  debt  is  really  the  less  by  that  amount. 

Having  pointed  out  to  you  the  progress  made  in  sixteen  years, 
and  having,  I  trust,  satisfied  you  that  the  financial  position  of 
Western  Australia  is  thoroughly  sound,  let  me  refer  briefly  to  some 
of  the  public  works  of  Western  Australia.  Time  will  not  permit 
me  to  mention  more  than  two. 

There  are  two  very  large  individual  public  works  in  Western 
Australia  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude,  their  supreme  nse- 
fulness,  and  the  boldness  of  their  conception,  deserve  special  recog- 
nition, even  if  the  time  at  my  disposal  allows  little  more  than  a 
cursory  mention.  They  are  (1)  the  Goldfields  Water  Supply  and 
(2)  the  Fremantlo  Harbour.  Both  were  the  outcome  of  the  neces- 
sities created  hy  the  awakening  of  the  Colonj  in  1890  under  the 
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BtiiuuliiB  of  the  gold  discoveries,  and  both  were  doeigned  and  carried 
a  long  way  towards  completion  by  the  genius  of  the  same  man,  the 
late  Mr,  C.  Y.  O'Connor,  who  waa  engineer- in -chief  of  the  Colony 
during  thoae  stirring  times  and  until  his  lamented  death  in  1902, 
Briefly  put,  the  Goldfields  Water  Supply,  originally  designated  the 

Coolgardie  Water  Scheme,"  is  an  undertaking  on  a  gigantic  scale 
for  pumping  water  through  a  line  of  steel  pipes,  following  the  course 
of  the  Eastern  Railway,  from  the  coastal  range  to  reservoirs  on  the 
eastern  goldfield ;  and  the  scheme  is  uniij^ue  in  respect  to  the  dis- 
tance over  which  the  water  is  pumped,  viz.,  861  miles,  while  a 
notion  of  aoras  of  the  diflicultieg  to  be  overcome  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  the  main  service  reservoir  on  the  goldSeld,  from 
which  other  towns  and  districts  on  all  sides  are  supplied,  la  about 
1,200  feet  higher  than  the  flource  of  the  supply  to  the  coastal  range. 
This  source  is  a  reservoir  or  lake  formed  by  a  retaining  wall  of 
solid  concrete  and  100  feet  high,  which  is  carried  across  the  Helena 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Swan,  the  width  between  the  banks  at  this 
point  being  700  feet.  The  dam  baa  a  holding  capacity  of  4,600 
million  gallons,  and  the  scheme  can  sapply  5,000,000  gallons  a 
day  throughout  the  year.  The  surplus  water  flows  directly  over  the 
Weir  crest  and  continues  the  course  of  the  stream  below,  this  being 
the  highest  overflow  weir  in  the  world.  The  works  were  begun  in 
189G,  when  it  became  evident  that  both  the  advent  of  a  large  popu- 
lation and  the  development  of  the  mining  iiidustry  on  the  eastern 
goldfield  rendered  an  adequate  water-supply  imperative ;  and  the 
whole  undertaking  was  completed  early  in  1903,  at  a  total  cost  of 
about  three  millions  sterling.  For  the  financial  year  last  ended 
the  income  derived  from  sale  of  the  water  thus  supplied  amounted 
to  £169,000,  and  the  working  expenses,  inclusive  of  a  reserve  fund 
to  provide  tor  the  upkeep  of  the  pipe  track,  to  ^^55,500,  leaving  a 
snbstantial  balance  to  set  against  the  charges  for  interest  and 
sinking  fund  in  connection  with  the  loan  raised  as  capital  for  con- 
struction. As  the  undertaking  is  proving  of  the  utmost  benefit, 
&nd  the  amount  of  water  consumed  is  increasing  appreciably  every 
■—it  rose  from  510,000.000  gallons  in  190Q  to  600,000,000  in 
S — it  ia  safe  to  predict  that  at  no  distant  date  this  great  work 
prove  directly  profitable  as  well  aa  indirectly  of  immense  benefit, 
at  present,  both  to  the  railway  department,  the  mines,  and  the 

ipulation  of  the  Eastern  Goldfield,  which  includes  Kalgoorlie, 
mlder,  Coolgardie,  Southern  Cross,  and  other  important  centres. 
The  other  monumental  engineering  work  of  \Vestern  Australia, 

[bo  planned  by  the  late  Mr.  O'Connor,  is  the  Fremantle  Harbour; 
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aud  the  result  liaa  been  the  provision  of  a  safe  and  commodious 
haven  at  the  mouth  of  the  Swan  River  for  the  largest  ocean-going 
steamers  trading  with  Australia.  Formerly  tlie  vessels  of  the  mail 
lines  wonld  nob  venture  to  touch  at  Fremantle,  as  there  waa  only 
an  open  roadstead,  Kubjeot  to  violent  storms  from  tlie  Indian  Ocean, 
for  their  accommodation.  Smaller  craft  that  did  call  at  this  port 
were  greatly  inconvenienced  by  the  exposed  situation  and  the  lack  of 
proper  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading.  Nowadays  vessels  of 
any  burden  may  venture  in  by  the  buoyed  channel  at  any  state  of 
tide,  and  be  berthed  in  perfect  safety  alongside  the  quays.  This 
security  has  been  attained  by  carrying  out  two  moles  westward  into 
the  ocean,  giving  acafe  means  of  access  to  the  harbour  proper  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  estuary  here  waa  formerly  crossed  by 
a  rooky  bar  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  blasting  and  dredging  was  neces- 
sary to  open  a  way  in  and  out  and  provide  an  inner  basin  for  ships. 
The  present  channel  is  -150  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  at  lowest  low 
water,  the  same  being  the  dupth  of  the  inner  basin.  To  provide 
for  quayage  in  the  basin  it  was  necessary  to  reclaim  seventy-four 
acres  of  land  from  the  shallows  of  the  estuary.  The  length  of  the 
north  mole,  the  principal  protecting  arm,  is  3,450  feet ;  and  at  the 
outer  end  it  stands  12  feet  clear  of  the  highest  known  tide.  The 
width  increases  from  30  feet  at  the  shore  end  to  over  50  feet  at 
the  outer  end.  The  south  mole  runs  out  a  distance  of  2,040  feet. 
This  great  work  of  converting  a  rock-infested  and  shallow  estuary 
into  a  safe  and  commodious  harbour,  together  with  all  neeeaaary 
wharves,  goods  shede,  railway  sidings,  .tc,  was  started  in  1892,  and 
has  been  carried  out  with  complete  success.  The  harbour  and 
shipping  business  of  the  port  is  administered  by  a  Hoard  of  Harbour 
Trust  Commissioners ;  and  the  total  earnings  for  the  half-year 
ended  with  June  30  last  amounted,  in  round  figures,  to  £47,000, 
while  the  expenditure  totalled  i-'ao.OOO,  the  surplus  going  to  meet 
the  charges. 

The  resources  of  Western  Australia  are  hke  the  territory— almost 
unbounded. 

Arm.— The  area  of  Western  Australia  is  no  less  than  975,920 
square  miles,  or  624,588,800  acres.  Its  greatest  length  is  1,480 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  1,000  miles,  with  a  coastline,  follow- 
ing known  indents,  of  approximately  5,200  miles. 

The  whole  continent  of  Auatraha  contains  roughly  8,000,000 
square  miles.  ^Vestern  Australia  therefore  comprises  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  of  AuBtralia. 

Some  better  idea  of  the  size  of  Western  Australia  will,  perhaps. 
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be  realised  when  I  say  that  it  contniiia  more  square  milee  of  terri- 
tory than  do  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  Hungary, 
Norway,  Italy,  Portugal,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  and  Belgium  all 
put  together  ;  another  comparison  being  that  it  is  more  than  sixteen 
times  as  large  aa  England  and  Wales,  and  eight  times  aa  large  as 
the  whole  of  the  British  lelep. 

Climate. — With  such  a  large  area  of  territory  it  is  only  natural 
that  there  should  he  great  variety  of  climate.  In  fact,  one  may 
truly  say  joa  can  get  any  climate  you  like  except  extreme  cold — 
temperate,  semi-tropical,  or  tropical ;  temperate  in  the  south  and 
south-west,  getting  warmer  as  you  leave  the  coast  and  travel 
inland ;  semi-tropical  in  the  north :  and  tropical  in  the  extreme 
north  and  north-west.  Dealing  with  the  south-west,  and  taking  a 
seventeen  years'  average  of  the  temperature  at  Perth,  the  capital 
of  Western  Australia,  I  find  the  mean  maximum  temperature  was 
74-9  degrees,  and  the  mean  minimum  54'3  degrees.  The  highest 
temperature  ever  recorded  during  that  period  was  1 1 2  degrees,  and 
the  lowest  33'G  degrees.  It  will  be  understood  that  the  eUmate 
necessarily  varies  according  to  latitude  and  distance  from  the  sea- 
I'ioard,  but  it  is  generally  healthy  throughout. 

What  ia  more  importaut  still  to  the  settler  on  the  soil,  there  is 
no  period  of  enforced  idleness.  Agricultural  and  kindred  operations 
can  be  carried  on  all  the  year  round. 

The  seasons  are  in  the  main  the  reverse  of  those  in  Europe,  the 
summer  being  from  December  to  March  and  the  winter  from  Jime 
to  August. 

Bain/all. — The  rainfall  of  course  varies,  aa  does  the  cHmate, 
according  to  latitude  and  distance  from  the  coast.  In  the  soatb- 
west  division,  although  there  have  been  occasional  dry  seasons,  no 
drought,  in  the  ordinary  acceptance  of  the  term,  has  ever  been 
experienced.  In  this  division  the  readings  at  Perth  for  the 
last  thirty  years  give  an  average  rainfall  of  ^S  inches  per 
annum,  but  the  average  of  the  whole  division  during  the  same 
period  was  about  23  inches.  It  is  important  that  the  agriculturist 
should  have  some  idea  of  the  minimum  rainfall  necessary  to 
successfully  grow  wheat  in  this  portion  of  Western  Australia.  Let 
me  quote  you  the  sworn  evidence  {taken  before  a  Royal  (Com- 
mission on  Immigration  in  1904)  of  a  ettl  e  d  ng  about  eighty 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  the  coa  t 

The  witness  stated  he  was  sure  that  w  th  s  en  inches  of  rain 
in  the  growing  months  (April  to  S  pt  mbe  )  he  could  grow 
of  wheat  suceesHfully,  provid  d  th    1     d  w       fallowed.     In 
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the  report  uf  the  aame  Com  mission,  referring  to  the  agricultural 
lands  of  the  State,  it  is  declared  "  Begular  rains  occur  spread  over 
about  Heven  inonths  of  the  wheat -growing  period." 

"  It  is  a  remarkable  (act  that  during  the  seventy-ais  years  of  the 
white  man's  occupation  of  Western  Australia  nothing  worse  than  a 
partial  failure  of  crops  has  been  esperienced,  the  worst  being 
caused  by  rust  (previously  nnknown}  in  1868-1).  This  blight  has 
never  recurred  with  any  severity,  and,  as  a  matler  of  fact,  has  long 
since  passed  out  of  serious  consideration." 

Of  the  624  and  odd  millions  of  acres  formiug  the  total  area  of 
Western  Australia,  some  iGO  millions  of  acres  are  totally  un- 
occupied— neither  alienated  nor  leased  in  any  shape  or  form.  Of 
course,  a  great  deal  of  this  virgin  land  is  not  suitable  tor  any  kind 
of  cultivation-  or,  at  least,  has  not  yet  been  found  to  be  so.  Much 
of  it  is  outside  the  Hmits  of  the  regular  rainfall.  But  after  deduct- 
ing all  the  umisablc  land  from  the  huge  total  of  unused  land,  there 
yet  remain  millions  of  acres  of  arable  areas  available,  and  only 
awaiting  the  attention  of  the  husbandman  to  bring  forth  "  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  in  due  season.''  The  farmer  who  combines  the 
growth  of  cereals  or  fruit  with  the  breeding  of  cattle,  pigs,  and 
general  farmyard  Kve  stock  is  likely  to  do  best  in  most  parts  of 
Western  Anstralia 

The  other  great  producti\e  industry — akin  to  agriculture— for 
which  there  are  hmitless  possibilities  in  Western  Australia — is  the 
pastoral  industry  the  r.iismg  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton,  of 
horned  cattle  for  food,  and  of  horses  for  local  use  and  export.  Up 
to  date,  over  160  millions  of  acres  of  grazing  land  have  been  taken 
up  on  lease  in  the  Sta,te,  principally  in  the  Kimberley  division  in  the 
far  north,  where  the  conditions  are  particularly  tavom'able  for  the 
maintenance  of  flocks  and  herds.  But  there  are  many  millions 
more  of  pastoral  lands  available  for  stocking. 

Land  available. — It  will  he  seen  that  the  State  possesses  large 
areas  of  land  suitable  for  agriculture,  fruit-growing,  and  sheep  and 
cattle  raising,  besides  vast  stretches  of  mineral-hearing  country.  It 
is  stated  on  reliable  authority  that  there  are  180  millions  of  acres 
of  land  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  on  which  wheat  oould 
be  profitably  grown,  whOe  there  are  over  800,000  square  miles  of 
territory  suited'  to  the  paatoralist  and  the  stock-raiser ;  manifeatly 
plenty  of  room  for  many  hundreds  of  thousands  more  people  than 
are  in  Western  Australia  to-day. 

I  have  endeavoured,  within  the  limits  of  this  short  paper,  to  give 
you  some  idea  of  Western  Australia  and  its  resources.     In  conclu- 
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sion,  let  me  remark  that  the  greatest  need  of  Western  Australia  at 
present  is,  as  I  have  said,  more  people  upon  the  land,  and  for  the 
farmer,  grazier,  orchardist,  market  gardener,  agricultural  labourer, 
and  industrious  men  of  all  kinds  who  are  able  and  willing  to  work 
on  the  land,  and  have  a  little  capital  (the  more  the  better),  I  know 
of  no  country  offering  greater  opportunities. 

The  actual  conditions  which  the  new  arrival  will  meet  with 
and  what  the  country  is  really  like  will  b^  demonstrated  by  some  of 
the  views  which  will  be  shown  at  the  conclusion  of  my  paper. 

Let  me  add  but  this.  The  new  settler  in  Australia,  just  as  the 
new  settler  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  will  have  trials,  difficul- 
ties, and  disappointments  to  contend  with  and  to  overcome.  One 
cannot  expect  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  emigration  without  some 
of  the  disadvantages  also.  But  if  the  emigrant  to  Australia,  when 
he  leaves  these  shores,  will  only  carry  with  him  the  same  British 
pluck,  energy,  and  determination  which  have  made  the  Empire 
what  it  is  he  will  find  that  there  are  no  difficulties  that  are  not 
surmountable  and  that  the  advantages  altogether  outweigh  the 
disadvantages. 

In  Australia  there  is  plenty  of  elbow-room  and  there  is  plenty  of 
opportunity.  The  newcomer  to  Australia  will  be  welcomed  by 
people  who  are  bone  of  his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh.  He  will 
find  the  Australians  a  warm-hearted,  generous  people,  ready  to  hold 
out  the  hand  of  fellowship,  ready  to  give  the  new  settler  advice 
which  is  the  outcome  of  experience,  if  only  the  advice  will  be 
accepted  in  the  same  friendly  spirit  as  it  is  offered. 

He  will  find  in  the  Australians  a  free  and  independent  people — 
proud  of  their  country,  determined  to  build  up  a  nation  worthy  of 
the  J^mpire ;  a  people  who  share  with  you  all  the  glories  of  the 
Empire's  past  and  desire  to  share  with  you  what,  we  trust,  will  be 
the  equally  great  and  glorious  future ;  a  people  who  feel  that  this 
great  Empire  of  ours  could  be  self-contained  and  maintained,  and 
to  that  end  are  willing — ay  anxious — to  come  closer  still  to  the 
Mother  Country;  a  people  who  confidently  hope  (to  use  the 
language  of  an  English  statesman)  that  in  their  closer  union  with 
yourselves  in  time  to  come,  "the  British  Empire,  founded  on 
freedom,  buttressed  by  affectionate  sentiment,  fortified  by  mutual 
interest,  shall  stand  impregnable,  unassailable,  four-square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blow." 

The  Paper  was  illustrated  by,  a  number  of  lime-light  views 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Scammell. 
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Discussion. 

The  Hon.  E.  A.  H.^bney  :  I  only  voice  the  common  sentiment 
when  I  say  that  we  have  all  been  entertained  and  intereeted,  not 
only  by  the  address  but  by  the  very  enlightening  views  on  the 
screen  which  followed.  Mr.  Raaon,  though  he  gave  us  a  good  deal 
of  information,  has  in  one  aeiiBe  told  me  nothing  new,  because  I 
had  the  good  fortune  to'apend  ten  years  of  my  life  in  Western 
Australia ;  but  even  to  mo  it  was  exceedingly  interesting  to  have 
to-night  that  far  distant  land  drawn  almost  within  the  range  of 
actual  observation.  He  has  indulged  in  no  rhetoric  ;  he  has  given 
ua  facta  and  figures,  and  leaves  them  to  make  their  own  appeal. 
To-night  he  has  only  repeated  what,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
Western  Australia,  he  has  been  doing  elsewhere.  He  ttddresaes 
himself  to  the  populations  of  these  islands,  and  shows  them  a  land 
in  which  there  are  millions  of  cultivable  acres  of  virgin  soil,  crying 
out  for  the  transforming  touch  of  labour.  He,  spealiing  to  this 
landless  people,  points  to  this  maalesa  land— a  land  to  which  they 
may  go  without  passing  from  under  the  protecting  iegis  of  their 
flag,  where  they  shall  not  have  to  accustom  themselves  to  institu- 
tions, to  manners,  or  to  habits  different  from  those  in  which  they 
have  been  reared.  He  has  given  us  two  pictures — Western  Australia 
as  she  was  in  18i)0  and  Western  Australia  to-day— and  he  contrasts 
the  rich  colouring  of  the  one  picture  with  the  feeble  outUnes  of  the 
other,  and  impliedly  be  asks  you  whence  came  those  pigments, 
whence  this  enlivening  brush.  It  is  due  to  the  energy  of  our  race, 
though  the  pigments  dwelt  in  the  soil  itself.  But  he  has  gone 
further,  and  by  statistics  made  it  clear  that  the  increase  of  wealth 
has  been  in  far  greater  proportion  than  the  increase  of  numbers. 
In  the  sixteen  years  he  gave,  while  you  multiply  the  population  by 
five  you  multiply  the  revenue  by  ten  and  the  trade  by  twelve,  making 
it  perfectly  obvious  that  each  newcomer  adds  something  to  the 
general  stock  which  he  with  all  others  shares.  For  my  part,  I  care 
not  whether  be  be  British,  or  Italian,  or  of  any  other  European  nation 
so  long  as  he  abides  by  their  laws  and  institutions.  What  is  the 
lesson  of  his  aildress  ?  Population  is  what  Western  Australia  needs. 
It  is  too  alow  to  trust 'to  the  process  of  birth  ;  that  is  a  product 
which,  however  prolific  that  country  may  he  in  other  respects,  is 
not,  at  all  events,  quite  up  to  the  mark,  and  though  the  people  may 
advance  very  rapidly  as  a  community,  I  am  afraid  the  individual 
takes  quite  as  long  to  grow  there  as  here.  How,  then,  are  we  to 
force  emigration  ?    That  involves  the  consideration  of  three  difficult 
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—(1)  the  aelection  of  emigrants ;  (2)  t 
and  (3)  assisted  aettlemeiit.     With  regard  to  tlie  first,  1  think — and 
I  Bee  that  Mr.  Raaon  is  of  the  same  opinion — they  should  ba  taken 
from  the  agricultural  classes.     The  town  bird  or  the  distributors  of 
the  produce  that  others  create  are  always  in  abundance,  and  as  for 
the   miner,  he   can  only  find    employment  when  a.  capitahst  has 
gone  before  and  opened  up  the  mines.     In  that  department  I  think 
Western  Australia   is   already   overmanned,  but    the    agricnhurjat 
goes  to  a  mine  always  open,  always  undermanned.    His  mines  are 
the  milhoiis  of  acres  referred  to  by  Mr.  Rason,     We  who  have 
been  in  Western  Australia  know  the  capacity  of  the  land  ;  we  know 
the  marvellous  metamorphosis  that  can  be  brought  about,  and  that 
given  requisite  skill,  industry  and  patience,  success  is  a  certainty 
with  the  agricultural  emigrant.     The   second  point  is   assisted 
passages.    The  Government  do  a  good  deal  in  this  direction  ;  hut, 
after  all,  that  is  only  a  smaU  item  in  initial  expense.     Yet  it  i»  a  first 
item,  and  therefore  has  a  disproportionate  deterring  effect.     It  is 
I  the  first  plunge,  the  first  thing  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  dip  your 
land  in  your  pocket,  and  it  arises  in  this  coimtry  at  a,  time  and 
^lace  where  the  allurements  to  the  venturesome  spirit  have  not  yet 
igun  to  operate,  and  therefore  I  think  the  flow  of  emigrants  would 
e  greatly  increased  if  the  Government  were  to  undertake,  not  half 
B  now,  hut  the  whole  of  this  expense,     As  to  assisted  settlement, 
,  Bason  says  that  at  presept  the  farming  emigrant  is  given  free 
True ;  but  how  ?     He  is  damped  down  in  the  midst  of 
his  acres,  and  whatever  may  be  the  potentialities  of  the  soil  and 
beauties  of  the  hush,  I  can  teli   you  that  I  know  no  aspect  more 
disheartening  than  ia  presented   by   the  tnulga  and  undergrowth 
and  artistic  wildnesa,  if  you  wish,  the  hush  of  Western  Australia 
affords.     And  what  ia  the  oonserjuence  ?     Asanming  the  farmer  is 
able  to  feed  himself  while   the   grass   is  growing,  he    starts  dis- 
pirited,   and    the   stamp   of    despondency   is    set    on    his    future 
efforts,   and    during   that   period  of   suspense  and   depression   he 
^writes  letters    to   his    friends  in    this   country  carrying   back  the 
lood  of  gloominess  and  dejection  bred  in  him.     1  believe  that, 
lOre  than  any  other  cause,    dams  the  flow  of    emigration   to 
1  Auatraha.      It   the  Ciovemment  wore  to  undertake  this 
initial  expense,  so  that  when  the  farmer  arrived  he  should  find 
himself  placed  in  the  possession  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  condition 
shown  in  the  pictures  on  the  screen,  he  woold  enter  on  Uis  career 
El  different  spirit  and  there  would  be  no  reason  for  the  sad  fore- 
tdings  which  make  his  arrival— bo  far  from  being  an  advertisement 
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to  frifciida  to  follow — ^tbe  oceasiun  for  lettera  unfair  to  the  Govern- 
ment, iinfiiir  to  the  people  of  Western  Australia,  and  unfair  also 
to  thoae  at  home.  We  see  this  land  to-night,  we  see  what  the 
energy  of  ouv  race  can  make  it,  and  there  is  no  reason,  it  proper 
encouragement  is  given  to  those  at  home,  why  we  should  not  Lave 
ser.tled  there  the  hundreds  of  thousands  Mr.  Rason  referred  to, 
presiding  over  such  prosperous  farms  as  Mr.  Scammell's  pictures 
have  brought  before  us. 

The  Hon.  Sir  Horace  Tozfik,  K.C.M.G.  (Agent- General  for 
Queensland) :  I  congratulate  Mr.  Kason  on  his  excellent  Paper. 
Western  Australia  has  been  shown  to  be  prolific ;  certainly  she  has 
been  most  prolific  in  the  matter  of  A  gents- General.  Since  I  have 
been  in  this  country  there  have  been  ais  ;  but  I  can  say  that  one 
and  all  have  rendered  the  bestposMible  assistance  to  tiieir  colleagues, 
as  Mr.  Kason  has  shown  to  be  his  claim  to-night.  In  his  Paper 
there  is  not  one  invidious  comparison  which  could  affect  a  sister 
State,  and  in  that  respect  he  sets  an  example  of  what  should  be  the 
Federal  duty  of  an  Agent-General  in  this  country.  It  was  my 
privilege  on  one  occasion  to  represent  Western  Australia  in  some 
conference,  and  I  do  hope  facilities  wQl  be  soon  given  to  their 
people  so  that  they  may  get  in  some  easier  way  to  the  central 
government  of  Australia,  and  achieve  in  time  their  desire  to  be 
brought  in  closer  contact  with  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Another  observation  I  wish  to  uaake  is  this :  All  honour  to  those 
who  have  made  Western  Australia  what  it  is ;  and  in  that  connec- 
tion I  desire  to  refer  particularly  lo  the  leader  who  piloted  Western 
Australia  from  1890  down  almost  to  the  present  time — the  Eight 
Hon.  Sir  John  Forrest.  We  gratefully  recognise  that  he  baa  given 
his  life,  not  only  to  the  service  of  that  State ;  he  has  given  it  to 
the  service  of  Australia,  One  final  observation  by  way  of  history. 
In  his  patrioLic  peroration  Mr.  Rason  has  told  you  plainly  what  bis 
Imperial  tendencies  are,  I  agree  with  him.  There  is  a  powerful 
section  in  Australia  who  are  Imperial  in  the  sense  you  understand 
it  here  ;  but  there  is  a  very  much  larger  numerical  section  who  are 
simply  National.  It  would  be  idle  .for  me,  wrong  for  rue,  to  say 
that  patrio^m  does  not  exist  in  Australia— it  would  be  a  slander 
on  the  community  ;  but  in  the  sense  of  framing  a  poUcy  with 
regard  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole,  I  think  the  majority  are  not 
impressed  with  tbut  idea  :  and  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  a 
reserve  of  what  I  shall  call  sentimental  loyalty  in  the  people  of 
Australia  upon  which  you  can  draw  to  the  extent  you  have  been 
drawing  lately,  you  may  dismiss  that  idea.      There  are  bonds  of 
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Empire  which  neecl  to  be  forged,  and  you  in  England  have  got  to 
assist  in  forging  them.  Commerce  is  one  of  those  bonds ;  and  it 
behoves  you  to  secure  this  for  the  Empire,  or  a  large  share  of 
Australian  trade  will  be  diverted  to  the  foreigner ;  then  self-interest 
will  resolve  any  doubt.  You  must  have  a  tariff,  and  I  hope,  in  the 
interests  of  Empire,  a  preferential  one. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Matheson  :  I  thought  that  after  twelve  years'  expe- 
rience of  Western  Australia  it  would  be  easy  to  find  many  topics  on 
which  I  could  address  you,  but  after  hstening  to  Mr.  Eason's  able 
Paper  I  find  he  has  left  very  little  for  me  to  say.  Most  audiences 
look  with  some  tinge  of  suspicion  upon  the  utterances  of  an  Agent- 
General,  naturally  thinking  that  he  has  got  to  make  the  best  case 
he  can  for  his  State.  One,  in  fact,  is  reminded  of  the  old  definition 
of  an  Ambassador — a  man  sent  to  lie  abroad  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  This  is  where  I  come  in  ;  for,  as  a  man  who  went  out  to 
Australia  some  twelve  years  ago,  I  can  assure  you  Mr.  Eason's 
picture  is  not  in  any  degree  highly  painted ;  indeed,  I  was  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  how  absolutely  he  spoke  the  truth  (laughter). 
Well,  it  is  just  as  well  to  admit  it.  Now  I  have  travelled  nearly  all 
over  the  world,  and  in  Western  Australia  for  the  first  time  I  found 
a  climate  which,  while  being  hot — extremely  hot  in  summer — 
was  nevertheless  perfectly  endurable.  To  those  who  have  travelled 
in  the  East  that  is  a  great  boon.  A  dry  heat  such  as  obtains  in 
Western  Australia  is  perfectly  endurable  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  damp  heat  which  prevails  in  some  other  countries.  There  is 
another  point  on  which  I  cannot  lay  too  much  stress,  and  that  is 
the  certainty  in  the  wheat-growing  districts  of  getting  a  sufficient 
rainfall.  As  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  there  has  rarely  been  a 
year  during  the  time  statistics  have  been  taken  that  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  rainfall  in  those  parts  given  up  to  wheat  cultivation 
to  enable  the  crops  to  be  securely  grown  and  harvested.  You 
know  the  extent  to  which  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the 
Eastern  States  have  suffered  from  drought.  That  has  never  taken 
place  in  Western  Australia ;  as  far  as  we  can  see.  Western  Australia 
is  provided  by  nature  against  anything  of  the  sort  in  future.  That 
in  itself  is  a  very  great  recommendation.  As  regards  industries, 
the  production  of  wine  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  that  came 
under  my  notice.  There  is  just  one  fly  in  the  ointment — one  little 
trouble — Mr.  Rason  I  think  will  do  well  to  warn  his  Government 
against,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  borrowing.  He  has  given  figures 
which  I  believe  prove  that  the  debt  represents  something  like  £68 
to  £70  per  head  of  the  population.     That  is  far  in  excess  of  the 
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liability,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  o£  any  other  State  in  the  world,  and 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  settlers  going  out  there  will  /eel  at  all 
comfortable  when  they  consider  that  circumstance.  Mr.  Rason 
will  do  well  to  urge  that  ou  hia  Government,  and  you  will  do  well 
to  enforce  the  fact  that  you  are  not  prepared  to  lend  money  to  that 
State  as  freely  aa  you  have  done  in  the  past.  It  is  not  to  your 
advantage  or  to  the  advantage  of  residents  in  the  State^I  speak  as 
a  person  with  large  interoat  in  Western  Australia  when  I  say  it  is 
extremely  unwise  for  the  tlovernment  to  go  on  adding  to  the  debt 
and  increasing  the  responsibilities  which  we  have  towards  money- 
lenders in  England  ("  There  are  productive  works  "  ;  "  they  repre- 
sent assets").  My  friend  may  think  so;  undoubtedly  a  large 
portion  does,  but  if  he  knew  Western  Australia  as  well  aa  I  do,  he 
would  know  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  debt  does  not 
represent  assets.  Mr.  Rasou  himself  does  not  claim  it  all  represents 
assets.  Well,  we  need  not  go  into  particulars ;  I  say  it  does  not 
represent  assets.  A  certain  amount  of  the  expenditure  does ;  a 
certain  amount  is  re  venue -producing,  but  the  bulk  of  it  is  certainly 
not  revenue -producing,  and  I  think  it  is  moat  desirable  the  British 
public  should  impress  upon  the  Government  that  they  are  not 
going  to  lend  money  freely  while  the  debt  represents  such  an 
enormous  proportion  per  head  of  the  population. 

Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  (A  gent -General  for  South  Australia).^  As 
representing  a  State  which  borders  on  Western  Australia  for  nearly 
2,000  miles,  I  naturally  take  a  deep  interest  in  anything  relating  to 
the  State  which  Mr.  Rason  represents.  I  have  pleasure,  therefore, 
in  congratulating  him  upon  his  excellent  paper;  it  has  been 
exceedingly  interesting  and  full  of  most  valuable  information.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  the  remarks  that  have  fallen  from  Messrs.  Harney 
and  Matheson,  hut  time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  into  the  questions 
raised  at  any  length.  Mr.  Matheson  playfully  alluded  to  the  duties 
of  an  A  gent- General.  Whatever  used  to  be  considered  their  duties,  I 
can  assure  him  that  now  all  the  Agents -General  representing 
Australia  act  entirely  free  and  removed  from  any  partisan  spirit  or 
vain  and  unreliable  boastfulness  relating  to  the  Btates  they  have  the 
honour  to  represent.  The  duty  which  they  endeavour  to  perform  is 
to — sofaris  they  are  able —lay  the  plain  unvarnished  facts  relating  to 
their  country  and  its  prosperity  before  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Referring  to  our  debts,  they  may  look  large  to  those  who  do  not 
appreciate  the  exact  position  ;  if,  however,  the  valuable  assets  of  the 
Australian  titates  were  disposed  of  at  their  present  worth,  our  debt 
per  head  would  be  reduced  to  a  very  small  amount,     The  British 
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[nveator  need  have  no  alarm  regarding  the  value  of  his  eecurities, 
and  can  continue  to  aubactibe  for  oiir  loans  with  perfect  safety  so 
long  as  we  are  wise  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  in  proper 
development  and  productive  works.  Thn.t  wisdom  and  oautiou  has 
guided  Aastrojia's  Legislators  in  most  cases,  for  several  years  past, 
no  one  who  has  studied  the  budgets  of  the  various  treasurers  can 
deny.  We  are  often  severely  criticised  for  our  sociaUstic  measures 
by  those  who,  with  all  due  respect,  I  would  say  are  not  conversant 
with  Australia's  undertakings.  Many  of  what  are  termed  socialistic 
works  are  in  reality  profitable  business  arrangements  for  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  people- 
Mr.  Andrew  Williamson  ;  As  one  who  has  been  in  Western 
Australia  and  for  many  years  baa  had  husiiieBS  connections  with  it, 
I  feel  personally  grateful  for  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Rason  has  set 
out  the  facts  and  figures  regarding  the  remarkable  progress  of  that 
State.  It  is  always  a  satisfa.ction  to  us  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  to  have  as  lecturer  on  these  occasions  a  man  like 
Mr.  Rason  who  knows  his  subject  from  top  to  bottom,  and  who 
himself  has  taken  a  leading  and  honourable  part  in  the  making  of 
the  history  which  he  describes.  It  has,  I  am  sure,  been  a  delight  to 
us  all  to  know  that  during  the  last  seventeen  years  there  has  been 
such  marvellous  progress,  and  we  hope  that  during  the  seventeen 
years  to  come  the  progress  will  be  even  greater  than  in  the  past. 
When  we  look  at  tlie  vast  country,  when  we  consider  the  resources 
Mr.  Hason  has  indicated,  we  must  admit  that  in  order  td  bring 
these  resources  to  full  fruition,  they  need  the  help  of  British  capital. 
Notwithstanding  Mr.  Matheson's  strictures,  I  think  British  investors 
who  want  to  lend  their  money  on  good  security,  and  a  colony  which 
wants  to  borrow  for  the  development  of  resources  which  have  been 
proved  to  esiat,  may  wisely  enter  into  such  reciprocal  transactions 
for  their  mutual  benefit ;  but  there  is  one  essential  condition  which 
I  wish  to  emphasise,  which  is,  that  in  order  that  this  may  be  done 
to  the  ultimate  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  there  must,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  investor,  be  a  profound  conviction  that  he  will  be 
fairly  and  justly  treated.  It  has  not  always  been  the  case  in  the 
past  of  this  State  that  all  the  responsible  Ministers  have  adopted  an 
attitude  in  their  legislation  productive  of  that  feeling,  Mr.  Rason, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  is  not  in  that  category ;  on  the  contrary,  on  his 
assuming  power,  the  attitude  which  I  have  indicated  was  reversed 
and  has  remained  reversed,  and  I  hope  will  continue  reversed  to  all 
time,  and  I  trust  that  instead  of  there  being  anything  in  the  way  of 
misgiving  on  the  part  of  British  invaators,  there  may,  in  the  future, 
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be  ground  for  a  steadily  growing  and  deepening  conviction  as  to 
the  absolute  security  in  dealing  with  fellow-countrymen  across  the 
seas.  We  hope  to  see  Mr.  Rason's  fine  peroration  realised.  But  if 
that  is  to  come  about,  these  relations  will,  as  I  have  said,  need  to  be 
founded  upon  a  complete  and  mutual  sense  of  perfect  equality  of 
treatment  and  of  scrupulous  justice  on  the  part  of  the  borrower 
towards  the  lender.  Mr  Rason  has  but  recently  come  among  us  ; 
we  give  him  a  most  cordial  welcome  and  wish  him  a  very  successful 
tenure  of  office  as  Agent-General  for  Western  Australia. 

Mr.  Rason  :  I  should  be  altogether  lacking  in  ordinary  courtesy 
if  I  did  not  thank  the  various  speakers  for  their  kind  appreciation 
of  my  Paper.  With  some  of  the  remarks  made  I  cannot  say  I  quite 
agree ;  for  instance,  I  can  hardly  go  as  far  as  Mr.  Harney  when  he 
says  a  man  "  dumped  down  *'  in  the  bush  is  necessarily  disheartened 
and  gloomy,  and  necessarily  writes  letters  full  of  complaint  to  his 
friends  in  the  Mother  Country.  It  may  sometimes  happen,  but  very 
seldom,  I  think.  A  man  who  is  so  placed  in  the  bush  surely  has 
this  knowledge— that  every  man  who  has  succeeded  on  the  land  in 
Australia,  and  there  are  so  many,  was  similarly  **  dumped  down," 
and  what  one  man  can  do,  another  man  can,  if  he  is  made  of  the 
right  stuff.  Mr.  Matheson  was  shocked  to  discover  that  I  was  able 
to  tell  the  truth.  I  am  not  surprised.  Many  of  you  will  know  that 
both  he  and  I  have  been  politicians  (laughter).  In  regard  to 
borrowing,  depend  upon  it  that  what  you  have  lent  is  amply  secured. 
There  are  tangible  available  assets  for  every  copper,  and  a  good 
many  millions  more,  and  over  and  above  these  realisable  assets  you 
have  the  word  of  men  who  never  go  back  on  their  bond,  which  itself 
is  worth  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of  security.  So  far  as  Western 
Australia  is  concerned,  and  I  believe  as  far  as  the  whole  of  the 
Australian  States  are  concerned,  there  is  ample  security  for  every 
penny  borrowed,  and  for  every  penny  that  will  be  borrowed,  and  if 
we  are  to  carry  out  the  improvements  which  are  recommended,  I 
would  like  to  ask  how  we  are  to  do  it  unless  we  borrow  some  money, 
to  do  it  with.  However,  at  this  late  hour,  I  must  not  be  led  away 
into  a  personal  discussion  with  Mr.  ^latheson,  and  so  I  will  only 
once  again  thank  you  for  your  kindness. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Chaihman,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Mr.  Rason  for  his  Paper ;  and  a  like  compliment  was  paid  to  the 
Chairman  for  presiding. 
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An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel 
M6tropole,  on  Tuesday,  March  19,  1907,  when  a  Paper  was  read  by 
the  Right  Hon.  Viscount  Mountmorres  on  "The  Commercial  Possi- 
bilities of  West  Africa."  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  presided. 
The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  that  Lord 
Mountmorres  was  so  well  known  throughout  the  Empire  as  an 
expert  upon  certain  questions,  that  his  Lordship  scarcely  required 
any  introduction  from  himself.  He  need  only  recall  the  fact  that 
he  was  director  of  the  Institute  of  Commercial  Research  in  the 
Tropics  in  connection  with  the  Liverpool  University,  and  that  he 
had  pursued  several  important  investigations  in  connection  with 
trade  in  West  Africa.  He  might  add  that  his  Lordship  had  only 
recently  returned  from  a  scientific  mission  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  he  happened  to  be  at  Kingston  at  the  time  of  the  recent  earth- 
quake in  Jamaica.  Considering  the  interest  we  had  in  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  and  in  finding  new  outlets  for  the  employment  of  our 
great  population  at  home,  he  thought  the  audience  would  agree  that 
the  Paper  dealt  with  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  and  import- 
ance to  us,  and  one  that  was  particularly  opportune  at  a  time  when 
other  nations  also  were  making  such  efforts  and  taking  so  much 
interest  in  promoting  their  own  trade  in  all  directions  throughout 
the  world.  With  these  few  words,  he  would  now  call  upon  Lord 
Mountmorres  to  read  his  Paper. 

Perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  have  entitled  my  Paper  this  afternoon 
"The  Commercial  Possibilities  of  British  West  Africa,"  because  it 
is  of  them  more  particularly  that  I  purpose  to  speak.  To-day  it  is 
very  generally  recognised  that  these  possibilities  are  practically 
limitless,  but  only  a  few  years  ago  quite  a  different  state  of  mind 
prevailed.  Scarcely  anyone  outside  those  actively  engaged  in  com- 
merce on  "the  Coast  "  knew  or  cared  about  the  place.  It  was  a 
terra  incognita,  imperfectly  mapped,  and  of  no  pleasant  repute  as  a 
health  resort.  Its  existence  would  probably  have  been  a  source  of 
annoyance  to  the  ministries  of  those  days  had  they  ever  given  it  a 
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moment's  thought.  Rome  of  the  'persons  directly  concerned  did, 
indeed,  worry  them  with  deputations  to  protest  against  the  policy 
o£  neglect,  hut  they  were  merely  told  that  the  Government  could 
not  see  its  way  to  undertake  any  further  reBponsibnitiea  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  protests  were  answered  with  sneers  about 
the  lightness  of  the  soil  and  the  proximity  of  the  Sahara  Desert. 
Nothing,  that  those  whose  interests  were  being  jeopardised  could 
do,  seemed  to  have  any  effect  in  arousing  the  general  public  from 
ita  apathy  concerning  what  it  was  pleased  to  dub  the  white  man's 
grave. 

To-day  a  complete  change  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  onr  dream. 
That  sapient  fellow,  the  man  'in  the  street,  is  still,  it  ia  true, 
splendidly  ignorant  ;ind  vastly  indifferent  aa  to  West  Africa.  I 
happened,  only  a  day  or  two  back,  to  refer  to  "  the  capital  of  the 
Gold  Coast "  in  talking  to  a  man  in  a  large  way  of  business,  who  is 
exceptionally  well-informed  in  most  subjects.  "Let  me  see,"  he 
broke  in,  "  Sierra  Leone  la  the  capital  of  the  Gold  Coast,  isn't  it  ?  " 
just  as  one  may  trip  a  schoolgirl  unawares  into  saying  that  Norway 
is  the  capital  of  Sweden. 

But  despite  the  fact  that  the  population  of  this  island  as  a  whole 
atill  takes  mighty  little  interest  in  West  Africa,  there  is  amongst 
public  men  an  ever-growing  realisation  of  its  potentialities  and  of 
its  importance,  and  an  increasing  interest  in  its  development ; 
whilst  for  some  time  back  the  Colonial  OfQce,  under  the  last 
administration  as  well  as  under  the  present,  has  shown  itself  keenly 
and  jealously  alive  to  the  welfare  of  this  Cinderella  of  the  British 
Empire.  The  Under-Secretary  of  State  now  not  unfreiiuently  pre- 
sides at  the  meeting  of  the  Joint  West  African  Committee,  a  body 
representing  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  London,  Liverpool  and 
Manchester ;  almost  weekly  fresh  steps  are  announced  as  being 
taken  for  the  development  of  one  or  other  of  the  Colonies  in  ques- 
tion. And  this  sympathetic  interest  in  these  long  neglect&l 
pos.^easions,  coupled  with  the  energy,  and  enterprise,  and  devotion 
of  the  local  administrations,  is  going  far  to  make  up  for  the  preciona 
time  lost  in  the  past,  There  is,  in  short,  every  reason  for  looking 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  future. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  in  what  consists  British  West  Africa.  There 
is,  working  away  from  home,  first  the  Gambia  Colony  and  Pro- 
tectorate—merely a  strip  of  river  bank  of  almost  negligible  extent. 
Then  we  come  to  Sierra  Leone,  Colony  and  Protectorate,  covering 
somewhere  about  31,000  square  mUes.     Ireland  is  31,000  square 

""  )a  in  area.     Next  we  have  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  and  the 
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Protectorates  of  AsLanti  aud  the  Northern  Territories  grouped 
under  one  general  administration,  and  embracing  about  119,000 
square  mites.  The  United  Kingdom  ivmonnts  to  118,000  aq^uare 
miles.  A  little  tnrther  we  come  to  the  Colonj  and  Protectorates 
of  Lagos  and  Southern  Nigeria,  now  linked  up  for  adminiiitrative 
purposes  into  one  territory  of  77,000  square  inilea.  England  and 
Scotland,  without  Wales,  amount  to  H1,000  square  miles,  finally, 
north  and  inland  .of  Houthern  Nigeria  is  the  largest  and  newest 
Protectorate  of  all — Northern  Nigeria— a  solid  block  of  25G,000 
Mijuare  miles,  more  than  doulile  the  size  of  the  British  Isles.  The 
total  area  of  British  Weat  Africa  is  then  somewhere  about  486,000 
square  miles,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half  times  the  size  of  France. 
Large  though  this  may  seem,  it  is  of  course  trivial  compared  with 
France's  vast,  almoat  limitless  domain  in  the  same  region  of  the 
world,  into  which  the  British  possessions  are  notched  along  one 
seaboard. 

But  if  British  West  Africa  is  small  compared  with  the  compact 
mass  of  I'rench  possessions,  it  has  at  least  one  very  great  advantage, 
and  that  is  that  it  embraces  every  important  river  mouth  in  the 
northern  section  of  West  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  Henegal. 
The  Gambia,  the  only  river  in  these  parts  navigable  by  ocean-going 
aliipa  at  every  season,  the  Sherbro,  the  Tauo,  the  Ankobra,  the 
Volta,  and  the  great  network  of  waterways  composing  the  Niger 
Delta,  are  all  at  their  outfalls  British.  The  importance  of  this  fact 
can  scarcely  be  esaggerated.  What  it  means  to  the  development 
of  a  new  country  need  not  he  laboured. 

In  addition,  however,  to  this  advantage  possessed  by  the  British 
colonies,  there  is  the  further  fact  that  of  the  only  two  natural 
harbours — other  than  river  niouths^ot  any  real  value  on  the  whole 
of  the  West  Coast,  Dakar  and  Freetown,  the  larger  and  finer 
is  British.  Though  it  has  not  been  developed  as  the  French  have 
developed  Dakar,  it  is  capable  of  being  made  one  of  the  best 
harbours  in  the  world.  Id  natural  havens  for  shipping  the  Old 
Guinea  or  Leeward  coast  is  singularly  deGcient,  but  most  of  them 
are  to  be  found,  such  as  they  are,  in  British  territory.  They  are 
all  of  second  to  tenth-rate  importance  and  value,  most  of  them 
closed  to  the  larger  ocean-going  ships  by  surf-swept  bars;  but 
several  afford  a  good  anchorage  for  smaller  vessels,  and  are  a  great 
advantage  to  local  and  river  shipping.  Speaking  in  the  widest 
generalities,  it  may  he  said  that  from  Freetown  to  Kotonou,  along 
nearly  1,000  miles  of  coast,  the  only  havens  and  creeks  that  break 
thfi  level  monotony  of  the  low-lying  shore,  are  all,  with  the  axcep- 
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tioii  of  Monrovia,  in  British  territory.  Once  we  reach  Nigeria  the 
whole  coast  is  made  up  of  one  unbroken  series  of  indents  and  river 
mouths,  most  of  them,  it  is  true,  unavailable  for  ocean-going 
navigation,  but  still  of  considerable  benefit  to  commerce,  and  of 
these,  two,  Foreadoa  and  Calabar,  are  by  nature,  and  a  third,  Lagos, 
can  easily  be  made  into,  really  good  harboura  for  large  vessels. 

In  British  West  Africa  we  have  then  a  considerable  territory  for 
the  moat  part  easy  of  access  by  shipping.  In  the  case  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  where  harbours  are  non-existent  and  where  passengers  and 
cargo  must  alike  run  the  risk  of  crossing  the  surf  in  open  boats,  the 
British  Colony  is  at  least  rather  better  off,  with  Asim,  Ehnina, 
Addah,  and  Quitta,  than  the  French  Ivory  Coast  on  the  one  aide, 
and  than  Togoland  on  the  other. 

The  next  thing  to  take  into  account  in  reckoning  up  the  future 
possibihties  of  the  West  Coast  is  the  nature  of  the  country  itself, 
and  what  its  natural  resources  are.  Imagine  to  yourselves  a  long, 
somewhat  wavy  ridge  of  hilla  and  mountains,  at  points  little  more 
than  gradual  inclines,  as  along  a  great  part  of  Liberia  and  the  Ivory 
Coast,  at  others  almost  precipitous  and  imposing  mountains,  as  on 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  in  the  Cameroons.  This 
range  or  ridge  follows  the  curve  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  At  some 
points,  Sierra  Leone,  for  instance,  at  one  end,  the  Cauieroons  at  the 
other,  and  in  the  Tano  district  In  the  centre,  this  range  rises  almost 
direct  out  of  the  sea.  But  along  most  of  its  length  there  is,  between 
it  and  the  ocean,  a  Hat  monotonous  plain,  fringed  by  the  white 
sand  of  the  foreshore.  This  coastal  plain  is  almost  everywhere 
barren,  arid,  and  parched.  The  rainfall  on  it  is  scanty.  At  Accra, 
for  instance,  they  get  far  less  rain  than  in  London,  and  in  some  years 
the  rainfall  has  not  exceeded  thirteen  inches.  For  the  most  part 
this  coast  plain  is  either  solid  laterite  rock  or  bleak  sand.  Through- 
out its  length  are  found  at  intervals  expanses  of  brackish  water — 
the  lagoons  ;  some  of  them  mere  pools  on  the  shore,  but  others  of 
vast  size,  as,  for  instance,  the  Great  Lagoon  stretching  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  fed  by  three  rivers,  and  discharging 
at  its  two  ends  and  also  at  Grand  Bassam  into  the  ocean.  As 
a  rule  these  lagoons  are  separated  only  by  it  narrow  spit  of  sand 
from  the  sea,  and  round  their  landward  margin  there  is  usually 
luxuriant  vegetation.  But  as  I  have  said,  for  the  most  part  the 
coastal  plain  is  a  desert  in  which  nothing  hut  a  rank  tough  grass 
will  grow. 

Inland  of  the  coast  range  or  backbone  one  finds  a  series  of  some- 
what similar  ranges,  in  some  parts  a  i^uick   succession  of  high 
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mountains  and  deep  valleys,  in  others  long  sweeping  undulations, 
broken  at  points  by  high  ridges.  This  mountain  coimtry  is  the 
country  of  real  value  in  West  Africa.  It  is  the  forest  belt,  covered 
with  dense  vegetation,  watered  by  moimtain  streams  and  heavy 
dews,  with  a  plentiful  rainfall  in  clearly  marked  seasons,  and  a  sub- 
soil composed  for  the  most  part  Qi  stiff  rock  clay,  through  which 
laterite,  in  some  places,  conglomerate,  in  others,  outcrops.  The 
surface  soil  here  is  deeper,  and,  of  course,  richer  in  humus  than  in 
any  other  part.  Nowhere  in  West  Africa  is  there  any  great  depth 
of  surface  soil ;  in  the  plains  on  the  coast  and  in  the  savannah 
inland,  it  is  measurable  almost  in  tenths  of  an  inch.  In  the  forest 
belt,  more  particularly  in  the  wider  valleys  and  along  river  banks, 
it  varies  in  depth  from  three  or  four  inches  up  to  as  much  as 
three  feet,  and  fifteen  inches  to  two  feet  is  a  very  normal  depth. 
The  width  of  the  forest  belt  varies  enormously.  In  some  places 
where  it  comes  down  to  the  coast,  as  in  the  east  of  Sierra  Leone,  in 
the  west  of  Liberia,  the  east  end  of  the  Ivory  Coast  and  the  west 
end  of  the  Gold  Coast,  it  extends  for  something  like  two  hundred 
miles.  In  other  places,  the  east  side  of  the  Gold  Coast,  for 
instance,  it  is  only  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  wide.  Its  northern 
limit  runs  in  an  almost  perfectly  straight  line,  due  east  and  west 
along  the  eighth  parallel  of  latitude ;  it  is  its  southern  border  which 
undulates.  It  runs  out  to  an  apex  just  west  of  Freetown  where  the 
two  edges  meet,  so  that  along  the  Senegambiam  coast,  running 
north  and  south,  it  is  practically  non-existent,  and  you  get  direct 
from  the  sea  into  the  succeeding  vegetable  and  physical  belt. 

This  is  a  wide  band  of  very  regular  width  of  savannah,  or  open 
bush,  a  rolling  down-like  formation  of  grass  land  interspersed 
with  clumps  of  scrub,  and  freely  sprinkled  with  various  kinds  of 
trees  of  stunted  growth  and  a  certain  number  of  noble  cotton- woods 
and  baobabs.  The  subsoil  is  laterite  rock,  and  the  surface  soil  is 
scant  in  the  extreme.  Away  from  the  immediate  neighbourhoods  of 
the  Senegal,  the  Gambia  and  the  great  Niger  system,  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  rivers,  and  even  small  streams  are  few  and  far 
between.  The  seasons  are  irregular,  and  the  rainfall  scant.  The 
conditions  in  short  are  not  imlike  those  prevailing  in  the  coastal 
plain.  This  resemblance  increases  as  one  gets  further  northward, 
until  one  comes  to  the  irregular  line  of  plains  which  fringe  the 
Soudan,  vast  expanses  of  undulating  waste,  whose  sorry  monotony 
is  only  emphasised  by  the  Shea  butter  trees  and  Meni  trees  which 
crowd  the  nearly  naked  laterite  with  their  grotesquely  distorted 
shapes. 
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The  savannah  is  the  pastoral  belt  of  West  Africa,  and  where,  as 
in  Nigeria  on  the  one  hand,  or  Senegambia  on  the  other,  it  is 
watered  by  large  rivers,  it  is  a  country  of  great  wealth  in  herds  and 
in  flocks.  It  is  a  belt  which  year  by  year,  mile  by  mile  is  eating  its 
way  south  into  the  Forest  belt,  owing  to  the  native  habit  of  firing 
the  vegetation  to  clear  the  land.  This  burning  consumes  all  the 
seedlings  and  younger  plants,  gnarls  and  stunts  and  shrivels  the 
established  trees,  and  makes  the  way  later  for  the  all  conquering 
grass  which  strangles  all  fresh  growth  but  its  own.  In  the  Soudan 
and  its  possibilities  this  country  has  unfortunately  no  interest 
except  in  the  extreme  north  of  Northern  Nigeria — using  the  name 
Soudan  in  its  proper  application,  that  is,  and  not  as  a  name  for 
Upper  Egypt. 

Such  then  is  roughly  the  physical  character  of  the  country. 
With  its  mineral  resources  I  do  not  purpose  to  deal  at  any  length  ; 
the  wealth  of  the  Gold  Coast  has  been  recognised  in  its  name  since 
the  seventeenth  century.  Iron  and  copper  are  Imown  to  exist  in 
large  quantities  and  are  extensively  worked  by  the  natives  and  have 
been  almost  from  time  immemorial.  Tin,  the  deposits  of  which 
also  were  not  neglected  by  the  aborigine,  is  now  of  course  being 
extracted  by  the  Niger  Company.  Oil  exists  and  is  now  being 
exploited  for  the  first  time.  Coal  has  been  reported  from  Adrar  and 
the  Soudan,  and  a  vast  number  of  other  forms  of  mineral  wealth 
occur  in  the  northern  sections  of  the  British  Possessions.  They, 
however,  are  a  study  in  themselves,  and  in  a  general  paper  of  this 
description  it  is  not  possible  to  do  more  than  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  mineral  resources,  British  West  Africa  is  not  far  behind 
any  other  section  of  the  world  of  a  similar  area,  and  is  vastly  richer 
than  most. 

When  we  turn  to  vegetable  wealth  we  reach  a  department  in 
which  West  Africa  has  always  been  recognised  as  holding  first  rank. 
Rubber,  gums,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  shea  butter,  and  many  other 
sources  of  vegetable  oils,  fibres,  valuable  timbers,  fruits,  coffee,  and 
a  large  variety  of  pharmaceutical  drugs,  are  among  the  many  gifts 
of  Nature  independent  of  man's  assistance.  They  are  the  wild 
products,  forest  products,  indigenous  to  the  country,  as  even 
botanists  allow,  I  believe  ;  for — poor  tropical  Africa  ! — the  botanists, 
as  a  rule,  deny  that  anything  scarcely  is  indigenous  to  it,  and  it  is 
a  mystery  what  early  man  lived  on  when  we  are  taught  that  every 
food- stuff  in  the  country  was  introduced  in  comparatively  recent 
times.  But  dealing  with  these  forest  products  alone  for  the  moment. 
We  have  in  them  almost  limitless  sources  of  wealth,  if  they  are 
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properly  developed  and  properly  Jiiisbanded.  At  the  present  time 
they  represent  ft  value  of  nearly  three  millioDB  Bterling  out  of  the 
total  exports  from  British  West  Africa  of  about  i.'i,O0O,OO0,  ex- 
cluding bullion  and  specie  ;  and,  bo  far  as  many  of  the  products 
mentioned  are  concerned,  we  are  at  present  getting  only  a  tithe  of 
the  yield  of  the  known  supplies.  Vast  areas  still  remain  untapped, 
unexploited.  I  would  mention  the  enormous  untouched  palm  belts 
in  Sierra  Leone,  the  huge  tracts  of  shea-butter  trees  in  Northern 
Nigeria.  But,  beside  this,  there  are  every  year,  almost  every  month, 
being  revealed  to  our  astonished  eyes  fresh  sources  of  supply  in  this 
marvellous  tropical  treasure-house  ;  fresh  sources,  both  botanically 
and  geographically.  The  list  of  oil-producing  plants  alone  is  being 
constantly  added  to,  so  that  West  Africa  is  becoming  a  veritable 
widow's  cruse  which  faileth  not. 

Having  now  got  some  very  slight  idea  of  what  Nature  has  done 
for  this  Tom  Tiddler's  ground,  let  us  see  how  man  is  hacking  her 
up,  And  first  we  must  look  at  the  native,  and  take  stock  of  him. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  generalise  about  him  ;  one  wight  as  well  try 
to  generalise  about  a  "  European,"  bearing  in  mind  that  the  term 
would  cover  a  Laplander  and  a  Greek,  a  Russian  peasant  and  a 
French  wit.  But  one  can  safely  say  of  the  West  African  at  home^ 
away  from  European  influence^ — that  be  is  not  so  black  as  he  is 
painted.  On  the  coast,  too  close  contact  with  white  civilisation  has 
undoubtedly  had  an  effeminating  effect  on  him.  Always  excepting 
those  riotous,  cheery  water-habies,  the  Kroos  and  the  Drouins, 
whose  hardy  independence  and  breezy  inherent  lawlessness  have 
preserved  their  characters,  the  coast  native  is,  as  a  rule,  an  indolent, 
impudent  creature,  whose  one  aim  is  an  office  stool  and  whose 
highest  ambition  is  to  be  a  leader  of  fashion.  Their  days  are 
devoted  to  a  careful  avoidance  of  exertion,  their  evenings  to  dances, 
and  parties,  and  clubs,  and  lodges,  and  their  nights  often  to  debauch 
and  licence.  They  are  libertines  at  twelve,  routes  at  eighteen,  and 
senile  at  twenty-five.  They  have  exchanged  the  rude  but  rigorous 
morals  of  their  ancestors,  their  honesty,  their  unswerving  loyalty, 
their  sobriety,  tlieir  open-handed  generosity,  and  their  manliness 
for  the  dishonesty,  meannesses,  and  vice  of  a  Levantine  slum. 
Many  of  Iheir  own  kith  and  kin  admit  that  this  is  the  case  ;  the 
more  thinking,  more  responsible  of  them  view  the  state  of  affairs 
with  openly  expressed  alarm.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  present 
is  only  nn  ovolutionary  stage — a  transition  state.  Fine  characters 
are  found  here  and  there— Africans,  full-blooded,  not  ashamed  to 
hold  by  the  blood  of  their  clan,  men  who  are  a  credit  to  any  race. 
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And  always  there  are  on  the  coast  those  Celts  of  Africa,  the  Kroos 
and  Drouins,  who  furnish  a  large  supply  of  coast  labour  of  the  very 
highest  description.  They  are  of  the  finest  type  of  manboo3, 
powerful  as  oxen,  will  work  till  they  drop  for  anyone  who  has  the 
gift  of  handling  them,  are  skilful  to  the  verge  of  genius  in  all  that 
concerns  boats  and  the  handling  of  cargo  and  seacraft  generally. 
They  have  their  disadvantages,  of  course,  but  taken  all  round  they 
form  as  fine  a  supply  of  labour  as  could  be  desired. 

The  coastal  plain,  where  it  is  of  the  barren  character  I  have 
described— as  for  instance  near  Accra — is  of  course  uninhabited 
except  on  the  extreme  coa.st  fringe.  But  wherever  vegetation 
flourish e 9— ^and,  therefore,  particularly  in  the  forest  belt — West 
Africa,  if  not  densely  peopled, "is  at  least  well  populated.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Forest  belt — a  vast  variety  of  tribes,  of  every 
imaginable  standard  of  physical  quality,  mental  and  moral  character, 
and  social  development^are  almost  all  of  them  agriculturists. 
They  live  in  villages  or  settlements  in  clearings  in  the  forest,  either 
natural  or  artificial,  and  depend  for  their  living  on  the  produce  of 
mother  earth.  As  a  whole  they  are  a  fine  set  of  people,  with  a 
certain  inherent  dignity,  who  have  been  sufficiently  long  in  touch 
with  the  white  man  to  have  left  the  age  of  pristine  savagery  far 
behind  them,  and  yet  have  not  been  in  such  close  contact  with  the 
debasing  influences  of  town  life  to  have  become  effeminate.  Yon 
will  often  hear  it  stated  that  the  black  man  is  lazy  and  indolent. 
That  is  a  charge  that  cannot  fairly  bo  brought  against  the  better 
tribes  of  the  Forest  belt  in  West  Africa.  The  negro  does  not,  it  is 
true,  work  in  quite  the  same  fashion  as  we  are  used  to  :  they  have 
their  own  habits  and  methods.  It  is  no  good  expecting  them  to 
work  by  the  clock,  to  keep  regular  hours,  or  work  by  shifts  and 
^  relays.  They  will  work  in  their  own  way  :  one  man  may  stick  to  a 
job  for  twenty  hours  on  end  without  a  break,  and  then  take  twelve 
hours  off.  Another  will  take  a  few  minutes'  rest  every  half  Lour. 
But  admitting  this,  recognising  that  their  way  is  not  our  way,  thej 
are  still  fine  workers  when  they  have  sufficient  inducement  to  work  ; 
and  it  you  understand  how  to  handle  them,  you  can  get  as  good  labour 
as  you  can  desire.  A  man  who  will  entrust  a  job  to  the  natives 
and  leave  them  to  carry  it  out  in  their  own  fashion  will  not  have  to 
complain  of  their  indolence  or  ineptitude.  It  will  in  the  long  run 
he  done  in  as  shott  a  time  and  as  well  as  it  could  be  done  by  the 
most  systematically  regulated  labour  in  Europe,  and  of  course  at  a 
less  cost, 

African  labiur  is  a    highly  intelligent  labour.     The  more  one 
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BeOS  of  the  black  main,  the  more  intimately  one  gets  to  know  him, 
the  more  one  comes  to  realise  that  his  mini],  if  cast  in  a  very 
different  mould  from  the  white  man's,  is  of  a  much  higher  order 
than  one  at  first  imagined.  In  any  branch  of  labour  with  which 
they  have  been  for  any  length  of  time  acqiiainted.  they  are  extra- 
ordinarily skilled,  The  ability  of  the  Kvoo  or  the  Drouin  in  all 
that  concerns  the  sea  is  piralleled  by  the  capiioity  of  the  Yoruba, 
the  Krobo,  the  Mandingo,  and  other  tribes  in  agriculture.  They 
are  not  merely  agricullurists,  but  sTtiUed  agriculturists.  They 
have  arrived,  presumably  empirically,  at  a  very  real  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  agricalture,  and  more  particularly,  of  those 
principles  as  applied  to  the  local  conditions  prevailing  in  their  own 
country.  Often  the  white  man  when  he  visits  them  for  the  first 
time  imagines  that  he  can  improve  their  methods,  only  to  find  that 
in  almost  every  case  there  is  some  very  definite  good  reason  for 
those  methods.  At  first  sight  the  agriculture  of  the  native  appears 
to  the  I'^uropean  a  casual  and  bapha^.ard  affair,  and  often  one  bears 
remarks  about  his  simply  putting  seed  in  the  ground  and  sitting 
down  to  wait  for  Nature  to  do  the  rest.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  is 
utterly  untrue.  He  has  a  very  regular  system  and  a  very  strict 
routine,  and  much  of  what  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  chance  is  the 
result  of  generations  of  experience,  and  one  finds  that  not  only  is 
the  black  man  skilled  in  those  forms  of  agriculture  to  which  he  has 
for  long  been  habituated,  but  also  that  he  is  extraordinarily  quick  to 
learn  new  cultivations,  the  growth  and  preparation  of  exotic  crops. 
I  need  only  cite  one  case,  that  of  cocoa  on  the  Gold  Coast.  Only  a 
few  years  ago  the  total  export  of  cocoa  from  the  Gold  Coast  was 
80  Ihs  ,  experimentally  grown  in  the  botanical  gardens.  Up  to  the 
end  of  December,  the  shipments  of  cocoa  from  the  Gold  Coast  for 
the  present  season  had  amounted  to  no  less  than  21,000,000  of 
lbs.,  and  the  whole  of  this  enormous  export  is  the  result  of 
native  agriculture.  It  was  my  good  fortune  recently  in  Africa  to 
spend  two  months  Uving  on  the  native  farms  examining  the  methods 
of  the  farmers  and  studying  their  characters,  and  I  was  immensely 
struck  with  the  high  level  to  which  they  attained,  both  in  their 
calling  and  in  their  general  personal  attainments. 

When  one  has  passed  through  the  Forest  belt  and  reached  the 
savannah  and  open  country  beyond,  one  comes  to  races  and  tribes 
which  are  more  particularly  pastoral  and,  therefore,  as  is  invariably 
the  case  with  pastoral  peoples,  inherently  nomad  in  their  instinct. 
It  is  true  that  in  many  cases  they  have  settled  down  into  towns  or 
villages,  or  possessed  themselves  of  targe  tracts  of  territory,  founding 
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countries,  such  as  the  HauBsa  States  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Futa 
Jallon  on  the  other.  Bnt  if  their  mode  of  life  has  changed,  they 
still  possess  in  their  characters  most  of  those  traits  which  are 
usually  associated  with  nomad  races.  Physically  they  are,  speaking 
generally,  a  fine  aud  well- developed  people,  of  great  personal 
courage,  much  dignity,  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  laws  of  hospitality, 
and  devoted  to  their  domestic  animals ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
cunning,  unBorupuJous  in  barter,  and  of  a  generally  unruly,  lawless 
disposition ;  and  it  is  in  the^e  oorthern  tribes,  whether  in  their  own 
homes  or  when  they  have  settled  amongst  other  races  further  south, 
that  the  principal  difGculties  arise  in  governance  and  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  They  are  not  at  the  present  time  a  aapply  of 
labour  that  can  he  relied  on,  except  in  the  one  calling  to  which  they 
are  accustomed— that  of  stock-raising. 

Now,  in  considering  the  commercial  possibilities  of  a  country, 
scarcely  less  impoitai;t  than  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  is  the 
political  and  social  development  that  they  attain  to.  And  there  is 
one  great  advantage  which  the  British  colonies  possess  in  this 
respect.  Comparisons,  I  know,  are  odious,  but  I  have  so  often  had 
occasion  to  speali  favouriihly  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  France  on 
her  colonies,  that  it  is  only  fair  to  allude  to  the  other  side  of  the 
medal.  In  the  French  colonies,  you  have,  first  of  all,  in  Senegal 
proper,  the  black  man  admitted  to  the  full  republican  franchise  and 
returning  a  deputy  to  the  Chamber  in  Paris,  a  thing  undreamed  of 
in  our  own  Colonies.  Then  you  have,  in  both  Dakar  and  St.  Louis, 
an  elected  municipality  ;  you  tind  in  all  the  administrative  oflices  in 
Senegal  and  in  Guinea,  and  to  a  less  extent  on  the  Ivory  Coast, 
blacks  and  mulattoes  occupying  positions  of  the  utmost  responsi- 
bility, and  in  the  firat-named  Colony  almost  monopolising  govern- 
ment posts.  Yet  I  doubt  very  much  whether  the  hulk  of  the  block 
population  in  the  French  possessions  has  been  materially  raised  in 
the  scale  of  civilisation  by  reason  of  French  administration.  I  will 
give  an  instance  of  what  I  mean.  It  is  practically  impossible  for  a 
private  individual  to  engage  a  caravan  of  voluntary  carriers  any- 
where up  country  in  the  French  possessions.  He  is  forced  to  apply 
to  the  local  administrator,  who  sets  in  motion  a  faeautifuUy  con- 
trived and  beautifully  controlled  organisation,  which  results  in  his 
obtaining  nest  morning  a  gang  of  forced  labour.  He  must  start 
with  at  least  ten  per  cent,  more  men  than  he  requires  to  allow  for 
desertions,  and  he  must  take  one  or  more  policemen  with  him  to 
reduce  the  desertions  to  a  minimum.  Almost  anywhere  in  the 
British  colonies  one  can  engage  oai-riers  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
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[argaiiiing,  and  everywhere  along  one'a  road  one  will  receive  appH- 
cations  for  employment.  We  may  have  moved  filowly,  wo  may  not 
be  aa  quick  in  opening  up  the  country,  or  in  developing  its  resourcea 
r  neighbours,  but  we've  made  n,  man  o£  the  black.  We  had,  I 
fancy,  rather  better  material  to  deal  with  in  the  first  instance,  if  we 
except  the  Woloffa,  Toucouleurs,  Saracolese,  and  Pules  of  Senegal, 
snd  the  Foulani  of  Guinea,  But,  however  tbis  may  be,  we  have 
taught  the  black  man  that  be  is  a  free  agent,  and  that  he  must 
shift  for  himself.  That  is  a  very  great  point.  All  over  the  French 
you  will  find  white  traders  established,  but  never  a  black. 
In  the  British  colonies,  the  white  trader — speaking  generally — still 
hugs  the  coast,  but  everywhere,  in  almost  every  village,  you  will  find 
the  black  regularly  engaged  in  trade.  The  negro  in  the  republican 
colonieH,  although  in  some  cases  he  has  the  vote  and  is  a  French 
citizen,  is  nevertheless,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  minority, 
a  barbarian  in  subjection  to  a  foreign  race  :  in  the  British  colonies 
ho  may  have  no  paper  rights,  but  he  is  an  independent  Britisher, 
engaged  in  business  "  on  his  own,"  and  capable  of  competing  with 
the  white  man  in  his  midst. 

In  considering  the  population  of  British  West  Africa  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  available  supply  of  labour,  we  have  one  very 
peculiar  factor  to  take  into  consideration.  The  black  man  in  one 
respect  presents  an  economic  parados.  In  most  parts  of  the  world 
when  the  demand  either  for  a  commodity  or  for  labour  increases, 
the  price  is  raised,  and  the  supply  increases,  once  more  depressing 
the  price  until  equilibrium  is  established.  But  in  West  Africa  this 
rule  cannot  be  said  to  apply,  and  for  a  very  simple  reason.  The 
needs  of  the  nat  e  o  e  and  above  those  which  are  supplied  by 
nature  witho  t  any  t  on  his  part,  are  few  and  easily  satisfied. 
Wealth  in  it  If  to  h  m  t  the  present  time  no  incentive  to  work. 
He  has  not  y  t  f  It  th  eed  of  possession.  The  consequi'nce  is 
that  all  he  r  qu  j     t  sufficient  money  to  satisfy  those  wants 

which  natu  do  n  t  al  eady  fill.  This  calculated  on  the  Euro- 
pean scale  is  a  very  small  amount  indeed.  At  the  present  time,  if 
we  take  the  rate  of  wages  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  at  an 
average  of  about  a  shillmg  a  dav,  we  find  that  the  labourer  can 
earn  in  one  da\  sufficient  to  keep  him  for  from  sis  days  in  ii  town 
to  four  weeks  m  the  bush  The  town  labourer  has  therefore  no 
incentive  to  work  more  than  one  day  in  six,  or  the  country  man  more 
than  one  day  a  month.  This  peihaps  is  the  extreme  case,  but  one 
safely  say  that  the  black  man  need  only  work  a  very  small  pro- 
rlion  of  his  time  to  earn  sufficient  to  keep  him  in  comfort.    Now 
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i£  you  raise  tlie  price  of  labour,  the  increase  does  not  offor  the 
negro  the  smaileat  inducement  to  work  any  longer  but  rather  the 
reverse.  He  earns  in  a  shorter  time  all  that  he  iieeda,  and  the 
conseijuence  is  that  he  is  only  disposed  to  work  for  a  less  time 
than  when  wages  were  lower.  Similarly,  with  commodities, 
merchants  have  actually  found  that  when  the  price  of,  say,  rubber, 
goes  up  in  Europe,  bo  that  they  are  able,  in  competing  amongst 
themselves  as  buyers  on  the  coast,  to  offer  a  greater  pi^ice  for  the 
raw  produce  to  the  native,  they  olitain  a  less  quantity  of  it.  And 
why  ?  Because  the  native  rnliher  gatherer  finds  that  whereaa 
before  he  had  to  bring  in  a  pound  of  rubber  to  earn  enough  to  keep 
him  for  a  month,  be  now  need  only  bring  in  twelve  ounces.  It  ia 
no  advantage  to  him  to  get  the  extra  remuneration  for  bringing  in 
a  full  pound,  and  therefore  he  contents  himself  with  bringing  in 
the  twelve  ounces  ;  and  so  the  tendency  is  for  an  increase  of  prioe 
to  curt^ail  the  supply  rather  than  to  enlarf;e  it. 

At  the  present  time  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  there  is  a 
terrible  waste  of  labour  due  to  the  existing  method  of  transport. 
Indeed,  the  main  problem  in  the  commercial  development  of  West 
Africa  may  be  said  to  be  tb;  labo\ir  problem,  and  this  hinges 
absolutely  and  completely  on  the  transport  problem.  At  the  present 
time  up-country  produce  has  to  be  carried  to  the  coast  on  men's 
heads  in  loads  of,  at  the  outside,  seventy  to  eighty  pounds,  and  in 
the  majoiity  of  cases  sixty  pounds  ia  a  fair  average.  Even  when 
carrying  hia  own  produce  for  his  own  benefit  the  native  carrier 
cannot  do  much  more  than  twenty  to  twenty-five  miles  a  day,  and 
certainly  thirty  miles  wt.iild  be  his  maximum.  It  therefore 
takes  forty  men  a  day  to  caj  ry  every  ton  of  produce  twenty-five 
miles.  Just  imagine  what  this  means.  It  would  take  forty  men 
eight  days  to  carry  a  ton  from  London  to  Liverpool.  In  other 
words,  it  occupies  a  far  greater  amount  uf  labooi?  to  carry  produce 
to  the  coast  than  to  raise  and  prepare  it.  The  bulk  of  the  labour 
in  the  country  is  occupied  in  transport.  Once,  by  introducing 
modern  methods  of  transport,  you  have  set  this  labour  free,  you 
have  an  ample  supply  for  the  commercial  development  of  the 
country.  The  first  step  in  this  direction  is  the  construction  of 
good  reads.  At  the  present  time  native  paths  are  as  a  rule 
circuitous  and  narrow,  the  reason,  of  course,  being  that  in  the  daya 
when  these  paths  were  first  followed,  the  dictates  of  security  in  a 
country  where  every  village  was  at  hostihty  with  its  neighbour, 
necessitated  the  approaches  to  the  villages  being  as  secluded  and  03 
difKcalt  of  traversing  as  possible.    Tradition   is  strong  with  the 
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West  African  native,  and  be  contiouea  to  follow  these  narrow 
twisting  paths  long  after  this  need  lias  passed  away.  Straight,  wide 
roads  would  in  themaelvea  ett'eot  a  great  saving  of  labour,  first  by 
abortening  tbe  route,  and,  secondly,  by  enabling  the  use  of  wheel 
trafGc  and  the  rollmg  of  barrels.  But  a  far  greater  and  more  im- 
portant advance  would  be  made  by  the  extension  of  railways,  and 
more  particularly,  of  light  railways  and  tramways.  Mueb  is  already 
being  done  in  both  these  directions,  in  almost  all  the  British 
colonies,  hut  much  remains  yet  to  be  done.  Even  a  De  Cauvilla 
tramway  warked  by  human  traction  efifecta  an  enormous  sating  of 
labour,  as  by  this  means  one  native  instead  of  only  carrying  eixty 
pounds  for  twenty-five  miles  in  a  day  can  push  a  truck  containing 
ten  times  the  amount  almoHt  double  tbe  distance  ;  in  other  words, 
he  does  the  work  of  eighteen  men,  and,  of  course,  not  only  is  there 
an  enormous  amount  of  labour  thus  set  free  from  a  wasteful 
occupation  for  useful  employment,  but  also  produce  is  brought  down 
country  atian  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  present  cost  of  transport. 
Now,  in  viewing  the  commercial  possibilities  oE  West  Africa 
there  are  two  distinct  aspects  from  which  we  may  look  at  tbe 
question.  There  is  first,  tbe  increase  possible  in  those  departments 
of  commerce  which  are  at  present  exploited;  and  there  is, 
secDndly,  the  opening  up  of  new  fields  of  enterprise.  In  almost 
every  department  of  West  African  commerce  as  at  present  existing 
there  is,  it  is  scarcely  any  exaggeration  to  say,  limitless  scope  for 
increase  in  extension.  The  making  of  roads,  railway.?,  and  tram- 
ways, such  as  I  have  indicated,  would  enable  produce  which  at 
present  cannot  profitably  he  exported,  to  be  brought  from  the 
far-off  interior.  There  are  millions  of  tons  of  palm  kernels 
annually  rotting  because  they  are  too  far  from  the  coast  to  bear  the 
cost  of  transport.  There  are  thousands  of  square  miles  covered 
with  fibre-producing  plants,  with  Shea  butter-trees,  with  Meui 
trees,  which  are  entirely  unexploited  for  the  same  reason  ;  and 
there  are  vast  regions  capable  of  producing  an  enormous  mass  of 
agricultui-al  crops  which  are  at  present  untouched  by  tbe  hand  of 
man,  because  the  farm  produce  from  them  would  be  worth  its 
weight  in  gold  by  the  time  it  reached  the  coast  if  it  had  to  bear 
the  cost  of  transport.  Already  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
in  opening  up  the  Briti.^ih  colonies  by  means  of  roads  and  railways 
ia  having  an  astounding  efl'eet  on  the  increase  of  the  commerce  of 
these  countries.  The  trade  in  British  "W'ust  Africa,  although  not 
advancing  in  geometrical  progression,  is  at  any  rate  increasing  in 
something  more  than  arithmetical  progression.    In  1901  the  tolal 
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exports  of  British  West  A&ica  were  valued  at  tbiee  and  a  quarter 
million  sterling.  In  190S  tliey  reached  a  valae  of  not  far  short 
of  five  and  a  halt  millions ;  and  for  last  jear  they  probably 
exceeded  six  and  a  quarter  millions — that  ia,  in  five  years  they 
have  all  but  doubled  in  value,  and  at  the  present  day  we  are  touch- 
ing a  mere  fraction  of  the  wealtli  in  the  narrowest  fringe  of  these 
vast  posseaaions.  As  a  whole,  British  West  Africa  has  scarcely 
begun  to  be  exploited.  With  every  new  area  that  ia  opened  up  by 
a.  road  of  railway  we  may  confidently  anticipate  an  additional 
increase  in  the  commerce  of  the  colony  in  which  it  is  situated. 

As  to  the  possibilities  of  new  forms  of  enterprise  we  are  on  far 
leas  certain  ground.  The  obvious  opening  for  enterprise  would 
appear  to  be  in  planting ;  but  if  by  this  is  to  be  understood  white 
plantera  establishing  themselves  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  it 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  climate  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  There  are  no  doubt  many  parts  in  West  Africa, 
more  particularly  in  the  Gold  Coast  Colony,  which  are  not  leea 
healthy  than  many  parts  in  other  tropical  countries  where  white 
men  have  established  themselves,  and  there  are  one  or  two  points 
which  are  possibly  as  healthy  as  can  be  desired.  There  are  indeed 
at  the  present  time  several  white  planters  established  in  this 
colony.  But  when  all  is  said  and  done  the  fact  still  remains  that 
Weat  Africa  as  a  whole  ia  not  a  white  man's  country.  In  the 
French  colonies,  it  is  true,  there  is  a  large  white  population,  many 
of  whom  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  permanent  residents.  The 
officials  go  out  for  lengtby  perioda  into  the  far-oif  interior,  taking 
their  families  with  them,  and  establish  themselves  in  permanent 
homes,  much  as  our  own  people  do  in  India ;  and  in  parts  of 
French  West  Africa  the  mortality  rate  has  been  reduced  as  low  as 
a  fraction  over  ten  per  thousand.  But  it  will  certainly  be  a  very 
long  time  bef  jie  similar  results  are  achieved  in  the  British  colonies, 
partly  from  natural  causes  and  partly  owing  to  our  entirely  diffe- 
rent political  system.  And  so  we  must  not  look  forward  to  the 
prospect  of  white  planters  settling  in  any  large  numbers. 

The  lino  upon  which  the  development  of  British  Weat  Africa 
should  proceed,  so  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned,  is  the  encourage- 
ment and  education  of  native  planters.  The  native,  just  as  he  has 
been  introduced  on  the  Gold  Coast  to  cocoa  cultivation,  can  he 
taught  and  induced  to  grow  an  enormous  number  of  other  forms  of 
tropical  produce  for  which  the  country  ia  suited,  but  which  at 
present  are  not  raised  in  it.  The  white  man  must  content  himself 
[  his  profit  by  trading  in  this  produce.      The  list  of 
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^iorma  of  cultivation  wliich  might  be  esfcablislied  in  West  Africa,  with 
&a  almost  certainty  of  sucoeBs,  is  ae  long  as  that  in  any  other  tropical 
coontry,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of  Java  and  Ceylon  ;  and  in 
many  cases  West  Africa  will  produce  crops  in  a  higher  state  of 
excellence,  or  more  easily,  than  they  can  be  raised  elsewhere  in  the 
Tropics.  Lagos  maize  is  a  case  in  point.  There  is  no  reason  why 
Southern  Nigeria  should  not  at  a  very  early  date  be  one  of  the  great 
maize -producing  countries  of  the  world.  It  is  capable  of  producing 
a  maize  of  a  quality  superior  to  almost  any  other,  and  of  producing 
it  in  vast  quaulities.  And  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in 
the  development  of  a  new  country,  a  staple  product,  such  as  maine, 
is  of  far  greater  economic  advantage  than  even  bigh-prieed  com- 
modities, such  as  cocoa  and  rubber,  of  variable  and  comparatively 
restricted  demand.  Again,  almost  all  over  the  British  colonies 
ground  nuts  could  be  raised.  The  French  Colony  of  Benegal 
exports  j£6O0,OOO  worth  of  ground  nuts  annually,  principally  for  the 
inanuiflcture  of  olive  oil.  The  Gambia  is  the  only  British  colony 
which  exports  any  ground  nuts  to  speak  of,  and  a  great  part  of  this 
export  is  derived  from  the  French  colonies  on  its  border.  The 
possibilities  of  Northern  Nigeria  as  a  cotton- producing  country  are 
already  being  proved  by  the  British  Cotton -growing  Association, 
with  every  prospect  of  enormous  success.  There  are  very  many  other 
fibre -producing  plants  known  to  thrive  in  West  Africa,  which  might 
he  cultivated  at  a  highly  satisfactory  profit.  In  one  or  two 
places  experiments  are  now  being  tentatively  made  with  some  of 
them.  British  West  Africa  at  present  imports  large  quantities  of 
rice,  yet  both  hill  and  paddy  rice  grow  luxuriantly  almost  all  over 
the  West  Coast  colonies,  and  the  produce  is  declared  to  be  of  a 
higher  dietetic  value  than  East  Indian  rice.  Eubber  is  so  obvious 
a  suggestion  that  I  need  scarcely  allude  to  it,  beyond  uttering  a 
word  of  warning  to  prospective  planters  that  they  would  be  well 
advised  very  carefully  to  consider  whether  it  is  not  better,  in  those 
parts  in  which  the  Funtumia  elastica  is  indigenous,  to  plant  it, 
rather  than  the  exotic  Para,  seeing  that  the  success  of  the  former  is 
assured,  even  though  it  may  take  longer  to  come  to  maturity  than 
the  latter,  whilst  the  prospects  for  Hevea  brasUienais  are  still,  to 
say  the  least  of  them,  somewhat  problematic  in  West  Africa. 
Without  dealing  in  detail  with  all  the  possible  cultivations  for 
which  West  Africa  is  suitable,  I  would  merely  suggest  that  there 
are  parts,  at  any  rate,  where  camphor,  tobacco,  or  tea  can  bo  grown 
on  a  commercial  scale.  Of  plants  which  are  at  present  cultivated 
but  are  not  exploited  as  they  might  be  in  the  interests  of  commerce. 
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I  would  mention  chillies,  ginger,  a  large  number  of  nativQ  cereals, 
cassava  (for  starch),  coconuts,  kolas,  and  possibly  coffee  ;  though 
the  oonditiona  prevailing  almost  preclude  the  growiag  of  the  last- 
mentioned  at  present  market  prices.  It  is  of  course  indigenous  in 
West  Africa,  and  grows  to  perfection  and  without  trouble,  but  it 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  market  to  compete  with  the  produce  of 
countries  which  are  not  handicapped  by  the  system  of  head 
porterage.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  time  only.  Similarly,  in 
the  not  very  distant  future,  there  is  a  long  list  of  tropical  fruits, 
more  particularly  oranges,  pineapples,  and  bananas,  which  can  be 
grown  in  a  finer  quality  in  West  Africa  than  almost  anywhere  elae, 
but  are  at  the  present  debarred  from  commercial  exploitation  owing 
to  local  conditions. 

Finally,  there  is  one  last  factor  which  will  go  far  to  ensure  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  British  We.st  Africa,  and  that  is  the 
extraordinary  cheapness  of  administration.  The  ci-edit  that  is  due 
to  the  devoted  officials  who  carry  on  the  government  of  British 
West  Africa  can  best  be  brought  home  perhaps  by  a  simple  com- 
parison. British  W'est  Africa  is  as  nearly  as  possible  forty  times 
the  extent  of  the  British  West  Indies— 486,000  square  miles  against 
12,000  square  miles.  The  commerce  of  British  West  Africa,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  is  now  over 
£11,000,000,  or  not  far  short  of  the  commerce  of  the  West  Indies 
which  has  remained  stationary  for  some  fifteen  years  at  about 
£14,000,000  sterling. 

The  former  is  a  vast,  practically  undeveloped  and  barbarian 
country,  whilst  the  latter  are  old-established,  highly  civilised  and 
thoroughly  organised  islands.  There  is,  therefore,  in  British  West 
Africa  a  drain  on  its  resources  for  development  and  for  military 
establishments  which  is  unknown  in  the  West  Indies.  Presumably 
the  West  Indies  which  are,  at  any  rate  according  to  popular 
impression,  not  as  prosperous  as  once  they  were,  are  as  cheaply 
administered  as  possible.  Yet  witli  all  these  differences  between 
the  two,  the  486,000  square  miles  of  British  West  Africa  are 
administered  for  within  a  pound  or  two  of  exactly  the  same  sum  as 
the  12,000  square  miles  of  the  West  Indies,  and  the  debt  of  the  one 
is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  debt  of  tlio  other. 

Given  a  large  area  of  productive  tropical  land,  within  easy  access 
of  Europe,  provided  by  Nature  with  many,  river  mouths  and 
harbours,  peopled  by  a  sufficient  population  of  skilful  and  intelli- 
gent workers,  capable  of  easy  development,  and  of  being  administered 
more  cheaply  than  any  other  part  of  the  British  dominions,  and  we 
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are    fully  justified   in   viewing,  with  confident  anticipation   of   a 
brilliant  auceeas,  the  commercial  future  of  British  Weat  Africa. 


Discussion. 

Sir  E.  Noel  Walkku,  K.C.M.G.,  observed  that  he  ha^:!  no  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  Colonies  under  discussion,  but  having 
served  thirty-nine  years  in  the  tropical  Crown  Colonies  and  being 
the  son  of  one  whose  services  went  back  thirty-seven  jears  before 
that  time,  he  could  not  but  have  an  interest  in  every  part  of  our 
Colonial  possessions.  He  was  grateful  to  the  lecturer  for  the 
interesting  way  in  which  he  had  brought  these  Colonies  before  us 
— Colonies  which  were  not  sufficiently  known  in  this  country.  The 
map  hardly  gave  one  a  true  impression  of  the  extent  of  these 
possesfiions,  whicli  bs  found  aggregated  in  extent  500,000  square 
miles,  with  a  popiilatiou  of  27^  millions,  a  revenue  of  2^  millions, 
and  a  trade  of  11  millions — figures  which  corroborated  what  the 
lecturer  had  stated  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these  possessions 
were  administered.  There  was  no  doubt  that  through  the  agency 
of  Sir  Alfred  -Tones  and  the  Cotton-growing  Association,  and 
others,  these  countries  would  be  largely  developed,  and  in  another 
generation  we  should  find  they  had  taken  vast  strides  upwards.  In 
regard  to  transport,  as  to  the  importance  of  which  he  entirely  agreed, 
he  was  reminded  of  a  story  told  by  Charles  Kingsley,  who,  when  on 
a  visit  in  Trinidad,  asked  the  Governor,  Lord  Stanmore,  then  Sir 
Arthur  Gordon,  what  were  the  three  requirements  of  a  Colony, 
and  the  reply  was  "  Roads,  Roads,  and  again  Roads."  He  entirely 
agreed  with  the  remarks  about  the  native  races.  He  thought  they 
were  not  understood  here.  It  was  very  much  the  custom  to  speak 
of  the  "  dashed  laay  nigger."  That  was  not  his  experience  of  him. 
When  the  native  got  fair  treatment  (he  was  not  meaning  to  make  any 
imputation  on  any  class)  and  knew  that  he  would  get  fair  regular 
wages  if  he  worked,  he  was  as  good  a  labourer  as  could  be  found 
anywhere.  He  remembered  in  Jamaica  a  railway  contractor,  at 
the  conclusion  of  some  railway  extension,  made  a  speech  not 
altogether  acceptable  to  those  who  took  the  lazy  nigger  view,  and 
said,  "  Give  me  the  Jamaica  black  man  and  Is.  a  day,  and  1  will 
get  as  good  a  day's  laboar  as  T  have  got  anywhere  else."  He  would 
only  further  remind  the  meeting  that  the  Jamaica  negro  did  the 
hard  work  in  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  material  work  on  the 
Panama  Railway.     He  felt  grateful  to  the  lecturer  for  the  trouble 
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be  had  taken  in  this  matter,  and  he  felt  Bure  the  andience  vonld 
join  in  a  cordial  expresBion  of  thanks. 

Sir  Fbanl'is  Lovell,  C.M.G.,  remarked  that  he  van  engaged  on 
the  Wuat  Coast  for  live  jeara  thirty  years  ago,  hut  he  still  kept  up 
an  interest  in  that  part  of  the  world  and  kept  himself  acquainted 
with  its  progress.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  hear  of  the  advances 
made,  not  only  in  connection  with  agrieultiii-e  and  minerals,  hut  in 
many  other  matters.  It  was  in  connection  with  the  medical  service 
that  he  spent  his  time  in  that  part  of  the  Empire.  At  that  time 
(1S73-78)  the  health  generally  of  Europeans  was  most  unfavourable, 
but  since  then  bo  was  glad  to  say  a  great  benefit  bad  been  con- 
ferred on  the  people  through  the  researcbes  made  in  connection 
with  tropical  diseases,  notably  by  the  Schools  of  Tropical  Medicine 
in  London  and  Liverpool.  Ho  was  glad  to  hear  Sir  Noel  Walker 
apeak  as  he  did  with  regard  to  the  African  negro.  Wlien  he 
himself  was  there  he  used  to  think  tlie  negro  was  badly  treated 
—very  badly  treated  by  many  men  who  ought  to  have  treated  him 
better— but  he  was  glad  to  tliink  that  kind  of  treatment  was  now 
dying  out.  Give  liirn  a  fair  chance,  treat  him  properly,  and  the 
African  negro,  not  only  on  the  West  Coast  but  in  the  West  Indies, 
was  equal  to  any  other  man.  With  regard  to  tlie  products  on  the 
West  Coast,  he  had  often  wondered  why  sugar  was  not  produced  to 
any  large  extent.  He  recollected  that  at  Sierra  Leone  sugar  would 
grow  well.  The  canes  were  magnificent,  but  they  were  not  culti- 
vated for  commercial  purposes.  He  was  quite  sure  tlie  soil  and 
climate  generally  of  the  West  Coast  lent  themselves  to  the  production 
of  sugar.  In  the  West  Indies  the  cultivation  of  sugar  for  many  years 
had  been  carried  on  principally  by  coolie  labour  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  had  answered  extremely  well.  Trinidad  was,  perhaps, 
the  only  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  West  Indies  did  not  pay,  and 
aa  long  as  the  introduction  of  coolie  labour  continued  from  the 
East  Indies  he  felt  sure  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cocoa  would 
keep  up  the  prosperity  of  Trinidad.  On  the  West  Coast  there 
might  be  a  difficulty  because  expensive  machinery  was  necees&ry, 
bat  in  the  matter  of  climate  there  was  no  reason  why  the  coolies 
should  not  be  as  healthy  there  as  in  the  West  Indiep. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Lkvbb,  M.P.,  agreed  that  the  key  to  the  situation  in 
West  Africa  was  improved  transport.  That  depended  on  roada, 
and  railways  were  a  very  efficient  form  of  roads.  It  would  not  he 
desirable  that  every  trader  should  be  allowed  to  go  there  and  build 
railways,  because  monopolies  would  be  created.  If  the  Government 
would  help  with  these  railways  in  some  way,  he  did  not  see  why 
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thej  could  nob  get  an  ample  return,  and  the  railwajs  be  made 
available  for  all  traders.  It  was  un  question  able  that  tlio  railways 
were  neceHsary  to  the  development  of  the  country.  With  improved 
conditions  he  did  not  thinlt  the  labourer  would  long  be  content 
with  hia  present  rate  of  pay.  His  wanta  would  be  increased,  and 
that  would  be  better  for  trade.  He  feared  our  own  Government 
did  not  take  a  proper  view  of  these  things.  He  had  had  some 
small  relations  with  the  Government  in  the  Pacific,  and  they  seemed 
unneceesarily  alarmed  lest  money  should  be  made  there.  It  was 
very  probable  that  in  the  near  future  Germany  would  be  doing 
more  for  lier  Colonies  in  the  Pacific,  it  was  to  be  hoped  her 
example  would  stimidate  our  own  Government. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G,),  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  liicturer,  said  that  he  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  references  which  had,  both  by  the  noble  lecturer 
and  others,  been  made  not  only  to  the  commercial  development 
of  West  Africa,  but  to  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the 
nativea  of  that  vast  territory  under  the  sway  of  Great  Britain. 
That  was  one  of  the  things  amongst  others  that  we,  who  claimed 
to  be  pioneers  of  civilisation,  might  sincerely  congratulate  ourselves 
upon.  As  regarded  the  advances  niacle  in  late  years  to  promote 
health  in  tropical  regions,  he  might  mention  that  he  was  a 
member  of  the  London  Committee  of  the  Tropical  School  of 
Medicine,  as  well  as  of  the  Seamen's  Hospital  Hociety,  to  which 
it  was  attached  ;  and  he  felt  quite  assured  that  that  institution,  as 
well  as  the  similar  great  Tropical  School  in  Liverpool,  were  doing 
immense  good  in  discovering  the  causes  of  tropical  diseases,  and 
endeavouring  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  generally  of  health  both 
of  natives  and  Englishmen  in  tropical  coimtries. 

In  reply.  Loan  Mol'ntmobkes  stated  that  a  large  quantity  of 
sugar  was  grown  in  certain  parts  of  the  West  Coast.  It  was  not, 
however,  exploitable  from  a  commercial  point  of  view,  because,  no 
doubt,  of  the  difficulties  suggested — namely,  the  necessity  of  in- 
stalUng  expensive  machinery,  and  the  fact  that  the  means  of 
transport  in  the  up-country  districts  were  not  good.  There  had 
been  at  different  times  movements  for  the  introduction  of  coolie 
labour.  About  1,000  Chinamen  were  at  one  time  imported,  and 
there  was  one  left.  The  climate  did  not  suit  them.  He  believed 
the  Imperial  Government  were  a  little  shy  of  allowing  experiments 
to  be  tried  with  East  Indians. 

cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  the  Cihairman  for  presiding. 
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SIXTH   OBDINAKY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Sixth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  April  9,  1907, 
when  a  Paper  on  "  Some  Federal  Tendencies  in  Australia  *'  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  J.  W.  Hackett,  M.L.C.,  LL.D. 

Lieut.-General   Sir  J.    Bevan   Edwards,    K.C.M.G.,    C.B.,    a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read  and 
confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  20 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.  8  Resident,  12  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows: 

Frederick  Anderson^  Gerald  M.  Browne^  R.  Qwelo  Qoodman,  Frederick 
Green f  Edward  S.  Grigson,  Arthur  HassatUy  F.G.S.,  Richard  Lilienf eld y  John 
C.  Mackay,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : 

Morris  Alexander  {Cape  Colony),  Gordon  Beves  (Transvaal),  John  Court 
(New  Zealand),  Wm.  Markham  Dean  (Falkland  Islands),  Wni.  H.  de  Silva, 
M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.  (Ceylon),  Patrick  Duncan,  C.M.G.  (Transvaal),  Wm.  E. 
Fairbridge  (Transvaal),  Edward  Harris  (Neiv  Zealand),  George  C.  Irving 
(Borneo),  Jacob  Rosen  (Transvaal),  Arthur  Sims  (Netv  Zealaiid),  J.  Henry 
Stanford  (Canada). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  Before  I  introduce  the  lecturer  I  desire,  on 
behalf  of  the  Institute,  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome  to  several  dis- 
tinguished Statesmen  who  have  come  to  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  the  Colonial  Conference,  and  who  are  present 
here  this  evening.  There  is  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  Prime  Minister  of 
a  Colony  which  those  who  have  visited  it  know  to  be  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  on  earth  ;  there  is  Sir  William  Lyne,  who  has 
come  to  us  from  New  South  Wales,  and  we  have  several  members 
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ence  on  the  Nfl-vigation  Laws,  who  hivve  also  come  to 
ihis  country.  (Siibaei[nently  the  Chainnftn  eitemled  the  same 
hearty  welcome  to  Mr,  Alfred  Deakin,  who  arrived  in  the  course 
oUhe  discussion.} 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  he  in  the  chair  on  this  occasion,  for 
one  reason  liecause  I  had  the  pleasure  of  makiu>r  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Haekett  many  years  ago  in  Australia.  He  will  speak  to  you 
with  exceptional  authority  on  the  subject  of  his  Paper,  because, 
:beBides  being  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  Western 
,«stralia,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Convention  at  Sydney 
1B91,  and  of  the  Convention  which  framed  the  Commonwealth 
Constitution  in  1897-8.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Federal 
Council  of  1S9S,  1897,  and  1899.  At  a  very  short  notice  he  has 
taken  the  place  of  a  distinguished  Australian,  Mr.  Wise,  who  was 
to  have  read  a  Paper  to  us  to-night. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  J.  W.  Haekett  then  read  bis  Paper  on 

SOME   FEDERAL   TENDENCIES   IN   AUSTRALIA. 

I  have  first  to  invite  you  to  regret  with  me  the  indisposition  of 
■ttiy  friend  Mr.  B.  R.  Wise,  which  has  prevented  bo  well-qualified 
an  authority  giving  us  his  views  to-night  on  the  all- interesting  sub- 
ject of  Colonial  Conferences.  It  is  unfortunate  also  that  this  has 
allowed  of  so  brief  an  intimation  being  given  ine  that  I  can  in  no 
wise  do  more  than  feeble  justice  to  this  question.  From  the  beading 
which  has  been  supplied  to  me  I  understand  I  am  not  so  much  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  new  democracy  which  for  the  past  six 
years  has  been  established  in  Australia,  as  to  consider  some  of  the 
more  interesting  points  in  its  Federal  development.  And  I  further 
take  it  that  I  am  indebted  for  this  opportunity  to  the  supposition  that 
a  residence  of  over  thirty  years  shared  among  moat  of  the  Australian 
States,  and  where  the  course  of  my  business  as  a  journalist  gave 
me  many  glimpses  behind  the  scenes,  ought  in  any  event  to  have 
qualified  me  to  observe  and  in  some  degree  appraise  the  v&lne  of  the 
^laain  facts  of  Australian  history  during  that  period.  My  subject  is 
tt  the  widest,  hut  I  desire  at  present  to  refer  to  hut  a  very  few  of 

lese  points  of  interest  which  more  immediately  concern  the  pre 
Sent.  I  am  afraid,  indeed,  that  at  the  outset  a  foremost  Federal 
tendency  which  will  occur  to  only  too  many  is  that  the 
Federation,  as  it  has  grown,  has  cot  gathered  round  it  that 
preponderance  of  sympathy  and  popular  approval  whuh  at  one 
ime    it   was   generally   accepted  would   be    hers ;    and    that    the 
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success  of  tlie  Com moQ wealth  bears  a  somewhat  diETorent  aspect 
for  many  AuatraliaD  eyes  compared  with  the  views  taken  in  1900, 
when  tlie  all-important  vote  was  taken,  is  hardly  to  be  disputed. 
Few,  at  least,  can  suppose  that  the  majority  secured  on  Referendum 
Day  would  not  be  appreciably  reduced  in  most  of  the  States  it  the 
poll  were  to  be  taken  once  more.  To  numbers  who  were  once  its 
sanguine  believers,  the  words  Australian  Federation  now  imply  a 
mistake —  an  experiment  made  too  soon  and  whose  results,  financial, 
political,  and  above  all,  federal,  are  more  than  doubtful.  Nor  in 
reply  to  words  of  encouragement  will  they  admit  that  there  is  any 
analogy  in  the  early  failures  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  American 
L'nion.  It  is  of  no  service  to  close  our  eyes  to  facts  around 
us,  however  their  significance  may  be  discounted.  The  Par- 
liament of  one  State  has  already  put  on  record  its  opinion  in 
carrying,  by  substantial  majorities  in  both  Houses,  a  resolution 
practically  favouring  a  revision  of  the  Referendtiin  vote,  a  proceed- 
ing to  which  it  is  equally  possible  to  attach  too  much  or  too  little 
vahie.  Perhaps  far  too  much  was  expected  at  first.  It  is  certain 
that  the  anticipations  of  many  of  the  leaders  were  simply 
boundless  in  their  extent.  Yet  behind  all  evidences  of  dis- 
satisfaction one  can  hardly  doubt  that  there  lies  a  general 
conviction  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  easily  overthrown,  that  not 
only  has  Australian  Federation  come  to  stay,  but  that  the  time  has 
fully  arrived  when  the  position  and  needs  of  Australia  imperatively 
demand  all  the  strength  and  support  which  can  be  given  by  the  union 
of  the  sis  States  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  effective  treatment 
of  the  great  questions  referring  to  her  external  relations,  both  im- 
perial and  foreign,  the  business  of  defence,  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  full  weight  felt  of  the  great  political  and  social  experi- 
ments over  which  she  is  now  busy,  the  need  of  a  common  fiscal 
policy,  borrowing,  the  developments  of  the  imperial  tie,  and  a  dozen 
other  subjects,  demand  something  different  from  our  isolated  weak- 
nesses of  the  past,  and  forbid  us  even  to  dream  of  returning  to  the 
ttnorganised  conditions  of  the  pre -Federation  division  and  con- 
fusion. As  to  the  hostile  vote  just  mentioned,  it  may  be  suggested 
were  any  State  profoundly  and  persistently  determined  to  retire 
from  the  Union,  that  in  spite  of  the  emphatic  words  in  the  Con- 
stitution Act  proclaiming  an  indissoluble  union,  Secession  might 
be  found  to  be  very  feasible.  A  resolved  refusal  to  acknowledge 
the  authority  of  the  Commonwealth  (passive  resistance,  I  believe 
it  is  called)  would,  it  is  safe  to  say,  never  be  met  by  coercion,  or 
armed  intervention   on  the  part  of  either  Federation  or  Mother 
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Country.  The  di§Beiiting  State  would  in  such  an  improbable  case 
be  iu  all  likelihood  allowed  to  travel  its  own  course.  But  does 
anyone  doubt  that,  long  prior  to  tbia  stage  being  reached,  such  real 
grievances  as  existed  would  have  beeu  redressed,  and  the  disagree- 
ment fairly  and  amicably  arranged  by  Australians  and  in  Australia 
in  such  a  fashion  as  to  remove  all  rancour  or  sense  of  injurious 
treatment  ?  Nevertheless,  it  has  to  he  admitted  the  Federation  has 
yet  to  convert  large  parties  in  the  States  before  it  can  hope  to  be 
that  centre  of  patriotic  attachment,  and  the  means  of  diffusing 
common  advantages,  which  it  was  never  doubted  at  the  time  of  the 
Referendum  the  Commonwealth  would  become.  To  my  mind, 
and  I  speak  as  one  who  voted  against  the  resolution  above  mentioned, 
there  is  little  to  tear  as  the  Federal  idea  develops  and  all  sides 
grow  wiser  and  more  full  of  public  spirit. 

Meantime  the  Federation  has  to  grapple  with  difQotilties  especially 
its  own.  And  among  these,  none  is  more  serious,  and  I  may  add  more 
unexpected,  than  the  refusal  of  so  many  who  are  well-qualified  to 
take  part  in  the  work  of  Federal  administration  and  law-making. 
The  man  in  business  cannot  afford  the  risks  of  placing  1,000  or 
2,000  miles  between  his  work  and  his  home.  Others,  as  fortune 
comes  to  them,  leave  our  shores  for  what  they  believe  are  the 
superior  attractions,  the  pleasanter  conditions  of  residence  in  other 
countries.  Moreover  there  ia  ground  to  fear  that  large  sections 
of  our  best  material  decline  to  offer  themselves  as  targets  to 
the  unmeasured  and  often  dishonest  invective  and  public  mis- 
representation which  they  must  face  from  platform,  Press,  and 
even  Fatliament.  By  the  smaller  States  these  conditions  are  felt 
most  acutely  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  the  services  of  many  of  the  most  com- 
petent of  our  citizens  should  not  he  duly  available  for  the 
higher  work  o£  their  country  is  so  much  a  source  of  alarm  to 
Federalists  that  proposals  are  likely  to  be  seriously  made  that  the 
honorarium  for  membership  in  each  of  the  houses,  fixed  by  the 
Constitution  Act  at  i'400,  should  be  raised  to  £500  or  £600,  and 
even  :£750ayear;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  a  move  in  this  direc- 
tion will  be  made  in  the  present  Parliament,  and  if  the  higher 
salary  does  not  bring  out  the  men  who  are  wanted, 'there  will  be 
added  one  more  cause  of  grave  anxiety  for  the  well-wishers  of  the 
future  of  Australia.  But  for  the  moment  no  difficulty  looms'  larger 
in  the  minds  of  Australians  than  the  division  of  the  popular,  or 
rather  the  population  Chamber,  the  House  oE  Bepresentatives,  into 
so  maioy  independent  sections.     Yet  the  last  election  has  shown 
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that  the  electors  still  approve  of  the  three -part}'  repieseDtation,  in 
which  so  many  see  the  leading  danger  at  this  jtioetare  which  the 
Federation  has  to  face.  Where  three  not  unequal  and  mutually 
antagonistic  forces  are  drawn  up  in  the  same  field,  each  seeking 
supremacy  at  the  expense  of  the  other  groups,  one  may  readily 
picture  the  long  chapter  of  influenced  decisions,  of  policy  dictated 
by  other  considerations  than  those  of  personal  conviction,  of  the 
sacrifice  at  times  of  the  interests  of  the  State  to  the  exigencies 
of  party  engineers.  Where  the  three  groups  approach  etjuality 
of  numbers,  the  three-party  system  must  have  a  tendency  fatal 
to  that  form  of  party  government,  a  Ministry  in  the  majority  and 
an  Opposition  in  the  minority,  on  which,  in  its  turu,  responsibie 
government  essentially  depends.  Yet  it  must  be  repeated  that 
twice  now  have  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth  deUberately 
sanctioned  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  hy  their  recorded 
votes. '  But  so  weary  has  Parliament  and  country  become  of  the 
prospect  of  barren  or  bad  results  from  a  minority  Government  kept 
in  office  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  a  second  minority,  that  a  move- 
ment has  been  set  on  foot,  and  is  being  strenuously  urged  in 
Parliament  and  hy  the  press,  to  find  a  remedy  in  one  of  the  most 
trenchant  innovations  in  the  En<;lish  system  of  government  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  is  not  merely  suggested,  but  claimed  in  some 
of  the  most  thoughtful  and  influential  quarters,  that  a  saving 
hint  may  well  be  taken  from  the  constitutional  practice  of  the 
little  State  of  Switzerland,  and  Ministers  be  appointed  who  shall 
be  directly  elected  from  and  by  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  And 
it  is  explained  that  when  the  memhois  of  this  Cabinet  differ  in 
opinion,  as  they  are  certain  to  do,  the  two  Houses  shall  act 
aa  umpire.  The  analogy  appealed  to  is  that  of  a  board  of 
directors.  But  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  see  the  objections  aa  the 
advantages  of  this  new  proposal.  The  remedy  appears  to  offer 
a  maximum  of  difficulty  in  its  working  with  a  minimuni  of 
strength  and  cohesion  in  its  effects.  That  it  is  revolutionary  seems 
to  be  accepted,  but  it  is  a  strong  course  to  wholly  set  aside  a  pre- 
rogative which  has  for  the  most  part  worked  so  well,  and  to  destroy 
the  immense  advantages  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  if  wisely 
directed  in  the  formation  of  Ministries.  There  are  other  objections. 
There  would  be  no  natural  head  to  the  Cabinet ;  each  Minister  would 
bear  allegiance  to  the  group  or  to  the  House  to  which  he  owed  hie 
election,  and  who,  it  may  be  assumed,  will  either  change  him  at 
short  notice  should  he  be  held  to  be  false  to  his  House  or  his  electors, 
or  make  his  continuance  in  office  impossible,    Moreover  the  divisions 


'which  may  make  a  House  practically  unworkable  would  all  be  trane  - 
lated  to  and  be  reflected  in  the  new  Ministry.  Instead  of  a  compact, 
single-minded,  and  powerful  Executive,  we  should  merely  obtain  a 
fortuitous  gathering  of  disorganised  political  atoms.  That  the  system 
is  in  force  in  municipalities,  as  it  in  asserted,  may  be  true  enough, 
but  it  appears  either  to  lie  adapted  only  to  municipal  ties,  including 
those  States  whose  politics  are  of  the  municipal  order,  or  for 
semi-abaolute  monarchies,  where  the  Sovereign  is  in  practice  as 
in  theory  the  head  ot  the  MiniHtry.  It  may  be  questioned  it  this 
proposal  ia  not  really  suggestive  of  an  earlier  stage  of  our  history, 
where  the  King  was  at  liberty  to  select  his  Ministers  as  he  pleased, 
and  where  conliicting  voices  were  harmonised  and,  if  necessary, 
silenced,  by  the  Sovereign  at  the  head  of  his  Council  Board.  If  an 
approach,  however,  is  made  to  the  system  of  elfotive  Ministries,  I 
may  make  bold  to  venture  two  predictions.  If  we  are  to  see  the 
principle  of  election  applied  to  the  Executive,  and  if  responsible 
government  faita  to  respond  to  the  true  Federal  environment,  as 
obvioasly  it  may  do,  then  we  are  likely  to  see,  not  the  Ministry, 
surely  an  impracticable  proposition,  but  the  Head,  call  him  Prime 
Minister  or  what  you  will,  the  elected  unit.  And  further,  the  election 
will  be  placed  in  the  hands,  not  of  party  wire-pullers,  or  of  the 
intriguers  of  Parliamentary  factions,  but  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
who  will  vote  equally,  directly,  and  individually.  Of  that  there 
seems  no  reasonable  doubt.  If  the  choice  is  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Crown,  it  will  assuredly  not  be  handed  to  the  sections 
of  Parhament,  it  will  be  taken  as  their  natural  right  and  preroga- 
tive by  the  nation. 

To  dispose  of  the  diflioulties  arising  from  so  many  of  the  best 
men  in  the  Commonwealth  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  an 
active  part  in  its  politics,  to  appease  the  persistence  of  provincial 
feelings  of  State  pride,  a  not  extraordinary  condition  of  things  con- 
sidering the  past  of  the  Australian  States,  but  one  certain,  we  may 
hope,  at  no  long  period  to  give  way ;  to  be  prepared  for  the  nn- 
guessed  results  which  may  readily  follow  upon  the  working  of  what 
may  be  called  a  registered  Constitution— these  are  some  samples  of 
the  difficulties  the  new  Federation  has  before  it.  But  there  are  many 
other  matters  ot  importance.  It  is  quite  probable  that  questions 
will  be  raised  as  to  whether  certain  articles  of  the  Constitution  may 
not  be  more  freely  open  to  revision  than  others,  which  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  Act  must  he  considered  obligatory 
conditions,  engagements  on  the  strength  of  which  one  or  more 
States  waived   their  objections  and  joined    in   eatabhshing   the 
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Common  wealth.  An  undoubted  iostauce  of  conditioas  of  a  funda- 
mental character  was  to  be  found  in  the  special  tarifl'  granted  to 
Western  Australia  for  five  years,  and  which  has  now  expired  ;  but 
there  still  exist  conditions  which  appear  to  stand  on  a  special 
footing  such  as  the  minimum  representation  of  each  State 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  equality  for  all  time  of  the 
representation  of  the  original  States  in  the  Senate,  guaranteed 
by  Imperial  Act,  the  granting  of  similar  and  equal  powers  to  both 
Houses  save  in  one  or  two  points  of  detail  of  a  value  more  apparent 
than  substantial,  and  in  the  declaration  that  a  metropolis  must  be 
providdd  for  the  Federation  which  will  be  established  by  and  shall 
belong  to  the  Commonwealth  —  not  simply  a  converted  State 
capital— and  which  shall  be  within  the  borders  of  the  State  of  New 

I  South  Wales.  How  far  such  questions  may  travel  experience  alone 
will  show.  But  it  is  certain  that  what  her  people  held  to  he  a 
breach,  not  indeed  of  a  legal  provision,  bat  of  what  she  admitted 
was  no  more  than  a  conditional  understanding,  it  was  that  gave 
rise  in  a  primary  degree  to  the  Secession  resolutions  of  Western 
Australia  which  were  carried  so  earnestly  last  session  by  both 
Chambers  in  that  State. 
But,  without  pausing  over  these  and  similar  points,  perhaps 
somewhat  speculative  in  their  character,  I  desire  to  invite  your 
attention  to  the  grafting  of  a  wholly  new  principle  on  the  terms 
of  the  Australian  Constitution,  and  the  consequences  likely  to 
ensue.  That  Constitution  is  fised  as  bicameral  by  law,  but  of  a 
bicameral  character  unknown  to  all  other  Souble' chambered 
Governments  existing  now  or  most  probably  in  the  past.  Both  the 
Australian  Houses  are  founded  on  the  same  franchise — that  is,  on 
the  most  unrestricted  and  unconditional  appUcation  of  adult  suffrage, 
I  fancy,  known  to  the  historian.  If  we  omit  some  difference  of  pro- 
cedure in  regard  to  the  legislative  treatment  of  financial  measures,  and 
which  in  practice  are  found  to  be  of  little  if  any  fundamental  value, 
there  is  no  operative  distinction  between  the  two  Chambers  save  that 
one  represents  the  population,  and  the  other  represents  the  States  of 
the  community.  There  are  the  same  electors,  voting  practically  off 
the  same  register,  and  under  identical  conditions.  In  other  words, 
the  Senate,  like  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  a  purely  demo- 
cratic institution,  in  actual  fact  even  more  democratic  than  its 
sister  Chamber.  Now,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  word,  this  demo- 
cratising of  the  Senate  at  its  very  birth  point  soems  the  special 
innovation,  the  capital  experiment  of  the  Federal  Constitution. 
It  is  an  event  of  the  first  order  in  the  evolution  no  less  of  the 
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leral  than  of  the  Unified  State.  It  involves  of  itself  a  revolution, 
inasmuch  as  by  the  Co muion wealth  Couatitution  Act,  the  distinc- 
tions in  the  position  and  the  functions  hitherto  associated  witb 
the  conception  o£  a  second  Chamber  are  obliterated.  For  the 
former  idea  of  a  second  Chamber  with  merely  revising  and  restraining 
powers,  the  new  principle  substitutes  two  Houses  co-equal  and 
co-terminous  in  privilege  and  rule,  and  identical  in  the  popular  origin 
of  their  authority.  Now,  co-ordination  created  by  law  between  two 
inch  Houses  implies  something  much  more  than  a  mere  difficulty  in 

icuring  unity  of  legislative  action.  There  is  no  principle  or  pre- 
cedent to  limit  the  view  the  members  are  entitled  to  take  of  their 
authority  or  field  of  action.  We  have  thus  one  more  lion  in  the  path 
of  responsible  government.  That  form  of  administration  naturally 
stipulates  for  a  single  master  as  an  essential  condition  precedent 
its  satisfactory  working.  A  Ministry  fully  responsible 
two    Chambers   is   almost   inconceivable,    and    the    position 

mnid  be  probably  much  worse  in  a  Federal  than  in  a  simple 
State.  So  clearly  did  Sir  Henry  Parkes  realise  the  consequences 
of  granting  equal  bicameral  powers,  that  in  the  resolutions  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Australian  National  Convention  in  1891,  he  inserted 
a  provision  declaring  that  the  Ministry  of  the  Federation  ahould  be 
responsible  to  the  population  Chamber.  This  principle  he  thought 
it  essential  to  make  a  fixture  of  the  Constitution.  The  proposal 
was  opposed  by  the  Convention  as  at  once  unduly  restrictive,  and 
certain  in  any  event  to  prove  fntile.  It  wag  recognised  that  in  the 
long  run  the  better  and  stronger  House  would  rise  superior,  and 
that  the  people  of  Australia  should  always  be  left  with  free  minds 
untied  to  work  out  their  own  constitutional  salva- 
far,  the  preconceived  idea  in  Australia  of  the   limited 

ihere  of  operation  proper  and  even  necessary  to  the  position  of  a 
second  Chamber  if  the  latter  is  to  live,  and  probably  the  restricted 
Ministerial  representation  in  the  Senate,  an  influential  feature 
it  may  be  in  the  situation,  have  suspended  constitutional  development 
in  this  quarter,  but  this  attitude  may  not  continue  long. 

As  the  Senate  represents  the  States,  the  lesser  members  of  the 
Federation  are  not  likely  to  consent  to  the  status  of  their  main 
bnlwark  being  reduced  in  value.  It  is  even  conceivable  it  may 
become  the  better  equipped  and  more  effective  House,  once  the 
atmosphere  is  cleared  of  that  sense  of  subordination  which  commonly 
surrounds  the  Australian  idea  of  the  functions  of  a  second  Chamber, 
lesser  members  cannot  but  recognise  that  two  States  alone 
fcy  count  a  population  of  some  2,800,000  against  1,300,000  for  the 
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other  four.  It  is  perfectly  possible  indeed  that  a  party  in  a  minority 
of  the  House  of  llepreaentatlves  may  command  a  majority  in  the 
Senate,  or  vice  versd.  The  former  result  was  very  nearly  achieved 
at  the  recent  elections  when  the  Lahour  group  secured  in  all 
sixteen  seats  out  of  thirty-six  in  the  Senate,  with  but  a  following  of 
twenty-six  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-Gve  in  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives.  Already  in  a,  considerable  number  of  instances  the 
Senate  has  either  3ireotly  or  in  effeat  vetoed  measures  sent  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  has  fundamentally  altered  tlioii 
oomple^iou  with  hostile  intention.  Australia  therefore,  it  may  be 
accepted,  will  have  to  face  tbe  spectacle  of  two  Houses  claiming, 
and  at  will  exercising,  each  supreme  and  independent  powers. 
And,  as  mentioned,  the  co-equal  representation  of  the  present  States 
in  the  Senate  has  been  made  indefeasible  by  imperial  enactment, 
which  equal  powers  have  been  granted  substantially  in  regard  to 
finance,  and  substantively  as  to  legislative  or  administrative  control. 
It  is  obvious  we  will  have  to  provide  for  a  more  than  usually  com- 
prehensive reserve  of  surprises  for  the  developments  of  the  new 
Constitution. 

This  democratising  of  tbe  Senate  may  lead  to  other  results  of 
moment.  It  may  play  an  all-important  part  in  the  political  history, 
not  alone  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  in  that  of  State  rights,  a  sub- 
ject of  leading  interest  in  all  federations.  By  the  Constitution  Act 
the  Commonwealth  has  bei'n  given  poseesaion  of  large  if  in  many 
respects  somewhat  undelined  powers.  The  residue  of  what  was 
not  transferred  remains  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  States. 
This  residue  is  still  very  considerable  ;  it  covers  such  subjects  as 
self-government,  and  local  government,  land,  mines,  taxation, 
public  works,  education,  police,  and  many  others.  Over  these  the 
State  has  in  some  cases  exclasive,  in  others  concurrent,  rights.  In 
dealing  with  all  these  questionB  the  States  have  proceeded  on  com- 
paratively conservative  lines  in  the  past.  This  attitude  arises  from 
the  part  played  hy  the  second  Chamber,  which  at  all  times  has 
allowed  it  to  be  depended  upon  to  act  upon  a  Chamber  of  review  in 
the  fullest  sense,  which  has  been  generally  interpreted  by  these  bodies 
to  mean  a  Chamber  of  very  slow  and  very  deliberate  action.  So 
long  as  this  characteristic  exists,  so  long  must  the  advanced  party 
in  Australia  find  themselves  limited  in  their  State  activities.  It  is 
otherwise  with  the  Commonwealth.  In  place  of  ii  Chamber  of 
authority  and  a  Chamber  of  review,  as  in  tbe  case  of  the  States, 
both  Federal  Houses  are  directly  founded  on  the  widest  and  freest  of 
all  forms  of  adult  suffrage.   It  is  therefore  the  interest  of  the  advanced 
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party  ( [  am  not  going  to  apeak  of  this  party  at  any  length  this 
evening,  I  merely  make  thia  reference  to  tliem  for  the  purpose  of 
my  argument)— I  repeat,  it  is  to  their  gain  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  GommoQwealth  and  to  diminish  that  of  the  State.  And 
for  thia  reason  ;  in  their  work  they  have  to  consider  whether  the 
easier  and  more  expeditious  meaL'ure  is  to  conduct  six  diflicult  and 
prolonged  campaigns  in  an  endeavour  to  capture  six  different  anti- 
popular  upper  Houses,  or  to  make  use  of  the  democratic  Chamber 
which  lies  ready  prepared  to  their  hand  by  the  Federal  Constitution, 
and  in  all  directions  enforce  the  claim  of  the  Commonwealth  to 
larger  authority.  And  thia  movement  is  one  likely  to  be  favoured 
by  the  existence  of  a  nataral  ambition  to  rise  to  Federal  life  from 
the  politics  of  the  States  and  hy  the  lo^s  of  so  many  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  these  last,  a  position  of  things  which  to  all  appear- 
ance the  States  will  have  inevitably  to  accept.  The  popularising  of 
the  Senate  may  therefore  lead  to  unexpected  results :  it  may  alter 
the  whole  face  of  State  politics  ;  it  may  go  a,  long  way  towards  the 
unification  of  Australia  ;  it  may  mortally  wound  responsible  govern- 
ment as  understood  and  practised  in  Australia  since  popular 
government  was  first  introduced.  And  although  at  a  first  glance 
it  might  seem  that  the  strengthening  of  the  Senate  or  State  House 
would  aid  the  believer.?  in  the  preservation  of  local  privilege,  in 
thia  case  we  have  to  reckon  on  that  great  advanced  movement 
in  which  the  Labour  Party  is  most  in  evidence,  and  of  which  I  aay 
no  more  now  than  to  recognise  its  existence  and  its  aims.  I  believe 
I  shall  in  another  place  be  permitted  to  speak  at  greater  length  in 
reference  to  this  party. 

But  in  leaving  this  branch  of  my  remarks,  I  hope  you  will  think 
me  justified  in  reasserting  that  the  estabHshing  of  a  thoroughly 
popular  Chamber  in  place  of  the  old  Council  of  Review,  the  creation 
of  a  second  democratic  Chamber  in  the  truest  sense  and  of  the  first 
order,  is  the  leading  feature  of  interest  among  all  the  novel  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  Constitutional  machinery  created  for  the 
government  of  Federated  Australia, 

There  are  some  other  tendencies  to  which  I  may  Ijere  very  briefly 
allude.  If  we  pay  a  close  and  impartial  regard  to  the  movements 
of  Commonwealth  opinion  so  far  aa  thia  ia  in  evidence,  we  are 
surely  led  to  the  conclusion  that  protection  for  Australian  industries 
is  becoming,  and  is  even  now,  one  of  the  main  articles  of  the 
political  creed  of  the  people  of  Australia.  It  is  natural,  and  it  is 
also  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  that  the  first  thought  of  an  Australian 
should  be  for  bis  own  country  ;  though  he  may  not  reason  about  it, 
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hs  must  feel  that  every  point  by  which  Australia  moves  forward  is 
so  muob  gained  to  the  strength,  the  permanence,  and  the  resources 
of  the  Empire.  It  is  prohahly  safe  to  state  that  with  thie  strong 
tendency  to  belief  in  protection  in  view,  no  sjBtem  of  trade  arrange- 
ments,  no  diplomatic  arguments  in  the  eronomic  field  will  be  allowed 
to  defeat  or  even  to  check  the  ever  forward  movement  of  Federal 
protective  principles.  Certain  preferences  may  well  and  justly  be 
bestowed ;  hut  it  may  be  expected  that  all  who  wish  for  the  welfare 
of  Australia  will  recognise  it  as  their  first  duty  that  even  in  the 
granting  of  preferences  the  object  should  be  primarily  the  develop- 
ment and  advance  of  the  Commonwealth.  So  marked  is  this 
tendency  in  the  Federation,  that  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  it.  For 
good  or  for  evil,  the  Commonwealth  must  he  added  to  the  protective 
people  of  the  world. 

Again,  we  may  take  it  that  Australia  will  persevere  in  the  steps 
she  is  taking  to  enrol  herself  on  the  list  of  defended  nations,  yet 
the  omens  all  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion  that  her  purpose  will 
be  to  have  her  coasts  and  her  people,  if  I  may  bo  put  it,  self- 
defended.  That  is,  her  syatem  of  ilefence  will  in  the  main  be  local. 
This  is  no  place  for  a  reference  to  the  conflict  of  views  on  this 
grave  subject,  but  I  would  like  to  be  permitted  to  express  a  con- 
viction, without  even  touching  upon  the  merits  of  either  side  of  the 
dispute,  that  whatever  may  be  the  inevitable  settlement  which  must 
be  arranged  between  the  controllers  of  the  imperial  forces  and  of  the 
subordinate  auxiharies  of  the  Britannic  group  of  States  in  the  Empire, 
in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth  her  peace  contribution  to  imperial 
defence,  whether  in  ships  or  men,  will,  if  the  popular  wish  ia  given 
effect,  for  the  time  being,  be  manned,  officered,  commissioned,  paid 
and  stationed  as  the  Commonwealth  may  see  fit  to  direct.  Perhaps, 
BO  far  as  ships  are  concerned,  she  will  even  desire  to  see  these 
constructed  wholly  or  partially  in  Australia.  In  regard  to  her  land 
forces  it  is  stated  authoritatively  that  there  are  half  a  million  of 
men  and  boys  undergouig  some  training  in  military  drill  and  who  have 
attained  a  still  more  considerable  degree  of  proficiency  with  the  rifle. 

Further,  there  cannot  he  a  doubt  about  the  Federal  tendency  as 
to  the  peopling  of  Australia.  In  the  phrase,  a  White  Australia, 
she  proclaims  in  a  couple  of  words  her  determination  to  preserve 
the  purity  of  her  European  blood,  to  avert  at  any  cost  those  (roubles 
which  are  already  showjng  above  the  horizon  of  the  great  Republic 
of  America, as  well  as  in  frant  of  our  South  African  fellow -citizens,  and 
if  necessary  by  extreme  measures  to  keep  away  from  her  shores  the 
conflict  which  in  all  probability  must  await  the  close  association 
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of  oar  own  with  an  interior  bat  a  more  prolific  race.  It  meane, 
further,  that  she  has  resolved  to  maintain  one  of  Iter  fairest 
ideala — tbe  dignity  of  work — io  declining  to  subject  her  people 
to  the  companionship  and  personal  rivalry  of  races,  among  whom 
labour  beara  no  title  of  honour.  If  Australia  has  made  up  her 
mind  on  one  point,  it  is  that  slie  ia  to  be  enabled  to  work  out 
her  own  problema  in  the  light  of  and  under  the  direction  of  those 
civilisations  which  are  to  the  Australian  of  to-day  the  worthiest 
and  moat  desirable  within  his  knowledge.  These,  it  may  be  said 
without  temerity,  are  distinctly  among  the  foremost  of  Austrah&n 
aspirations.  She  desires  that  there  should  be  defence  without 
militarism  ;  hence  her  conception  of  the  form  in  which  the  Com- 
monwealth should  aasist  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire;  that  there 
should  be  development  of  her  country  and  employment  for  her 
people ;  hence  her  feeling  towards  protection  ;  that  there  should  be 
no  infiltration  of  undesirable  aliens  and  low-waged  workers  ;  hence 
her  immigration  restrictions.  I  may  add  she  requires  that  there 
should  be  equahty  of  opportunity  for  all ;  hence  the  contribution 
of  milliona  yearly  by  the  States  to  the  cause  of  education.  And  all 
these  purposes  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  she  is  prepared  to  urge 
forward  as  national  objects,  with  siicli  light  and  means  as  she  may 
find  at  her  disposal. 

It  is  time  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a  close.  But  before  con- 
cluding, let  me  bring  before  you  a  coaple  of  incidents  which  give  ns 
a  fair  glance  at  some  of  the  methods  of  Commonwealth  action. 
The  one  shows  the  pains  the  Commonwealth  Parliament  is  at  to 
secure  right  results  in  her  fiscal  policy,  the  other  illustrates  a  point 
I  have  been  somewhat  solicitous  in  pressing  upon  yuu,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  advanced  party  to  push  so  far  as  it  con  he  made  to 
travel.  Federal  activity  into  the  domain  of  the  State,  That  Aus- 
tralia is  adopting  protection  as  the  national  policy  has  been  proved 
ill  the  recent  Federal  elections  as  distinctly  and  irrevocably  as  the 
last  elections  to  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  claimed  to  show 
that  the  Mother  land  remains  wedded  to  free  trade.  Now  in 
voting  as  they  did,  the  electors  of  the  Commonwealth  desired,  so 
tar  as  the  land  is  concerned,  to  people  its  unoccupied  wilderness, 
and  to  encourage  closer  settlement  over  fertile  hut  half-used  areas 
already  alienated  ;  for  her  towns,  which  she  recognises  will,  as  in 
the  Mother  Country,  become  more  and  more  the  main  seats  of 
population,  the  stimulating  of  urban  industries,  and  increased 
employment.  But  of  the  evils  which  have  too  often  followed  pro- 
tection she  is  by  no  means  unconscious,  and  has  set  herself  to  the 
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beat  of  ber  judgment  to  avert  ancli  abiisea  as  the  formaLion  of  com- 
mercial combinations,  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  wage  earner  bring  in 
their  train.  These  are,  if  it  be  possible,  to  be  escluded  from  the  new 
State.  In  granting,  therefore,  special  protection,  the  precedent  lias 
been  established  that  where  the  aid  of  protective  duties  ia  invoked, 
there  shall  be  a  contract  to  give  the  worker  the  best  terms  secured 
by  Federal  industrial  law.  There  may  he  some  doubt  aa  to  the  perfect 
feasibility  of  applying  the  principle,  there  should  be  none  aa  to  its 
being  worthy  of  our  respect  and  of  a  fair  trial.  The  other  incident 
strikingly  bears  out  the  supposition  that  the  policy  of  the  advanced 
party  will  be  eapeeially  to  capture  the  outworks  of  the  fttate  under 
cover  of  the  Federal  siege  gima.  No  gretiter  invasion  of  State  rights 
could  be  conceived  than  for  the  Federation  to  draw  the  control  of 
the  public  servants  of  a  State  within  the  purview  of  a  ]''oderal  law, 
and  submit  their  wages,  hoar?,  and  conditions  of  work  to  a  Federal 
tribunal, the  Pariiamentand  taxpayers  of  the  State  meanwhile  having 
to  find  the  money  to  the  order  of  the  Federal  Court.  All  this  no  doubt 
haa  been  declared  unconstitutional,  but  their  succeas  in  this  direction 
so  far  ia  indeed  a  memorable  achievement  for  the  advanced  party. 

Now  in  all  this  there  may  be  many  errors,  but  whether  there 
are  or  not  Australia  firmly  believes,  however  mistaken  some  may  think 
her  creed  or  her  doings,  that  she  ia  building  so  as  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
of  the  past,  She  knows  well  tb&t  she  will  make  mistakes  herself, 
but  she  also  holda  with  an  unalterable  conviction  that  she  will  discover 
them  in  time,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  discovered  she  will  redress 
them.  It  has  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  in  speaking  of  a  nation  of 
colonists  where  the  great  majority  have  never  seen  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere—that it  will  he  difficult  to  find  a  people  more  self-centered, 
less  concerned  with  the  voice  of  outeide  criticism  or  suggestion,  and 
yet,  as  I  believe,  more  determined  honestly,  industriously,  and 
patriotically,  if  a  little  selfishly,  to  do  Ler  best  and  leave  to  time 
and  common  sense  the  judgment  which  will  be  passed  on  the 
fruits  of  her  trials.  But  this  young  giantess  throned  in  the 
Southern  seas  seems  to  know  strangely  little  and  heed  lesa  of  any 
censure  or  applause  which  may  be  measured  out  to  herself  and  her 
works.  Her  esperiments  in  the  social  and  the  Federal  spheres  of 
politics  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  kind  in  the  present 
day,  certainly  among  the  most  interesting  in  history,  and  these 
problems  she  will  work  out,  so  far  aa  political  influences  are  con- 
cerned, if  need  be  in  solitude  and  independence.  All  that  ia  worthy. 
in  her  work  will  hve,  the  rest  will  go ;  but  we  may  well  cherish  a' 
hope  tbat  before  her  hour  strikes  she  will  have  added  something  new 


and  lastiDg  to  that  political  iieritage  of  her  people  which  we  may 
trust  are  among  the  laat  of  the  things  which  men  of  tbe  Anglo-Saxon 
race  would  willingly  lose. 

Discussion. 
Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Q.  Ward,  K.C.M.ti.  (Prime  Miuiater  o£  New 
Zealand) :  I  should  have  preferred  had  the  privilege  of  speaking 
first  been  extended  to  my  friend  Sir  William  Lyne,  who  is  a  Respon- 
sible Minister  in  the  Commonwealth  Government.  I  may  be  allowed 
to  trespass  on  your  attention  with  a  few  worda,  however,  in  appre- 
ciation of  Dr.  Hackelt's  most  interesting  lecture.  Whether  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  bis  sentiments,  you  will  recognise  in  the 
address  the  voice  of  a  representative  of  one  of  the  States  of  the 
great  Commonwealth,  expressing  what  he  believes  to  he  the  general 
opinion  of  the  peoples  iu  the  several  States,  which  make  such  a 
powerful  Commonwealth  to-day,  and  which  is  destined  to  be  still 
more  powerful  in  the  future.  Dr.  Hackett  is  a  man  respected  by  every 
olaas  of  the  community.  He  has  helped  to  mould  public  opinion 
in  Western  Australia,  and  is  one  who  has  been  recognised  as  in  the 
forefront  of  every  movement  he  believes  to  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  States.  I  am  persuaded  that  those  in  the  Australian  States 
who  read  the  address  wiU  find  ample  food  for  reflection  in  it.  We 
in  New  i^ealand  are  outside  the  Federal  Commonwealth,  and  may  I, 
without  offence,  say  how  happy  we  are  to  be  in  an  independent 
position  under  the  British  Hag,  free  from  those  troubles  and 
anxieties  which,  for  many  years  to  corao,  must  a£Feet  the  great 
Commonwealth,  from  the  very  fact  that  each  State  for  a  lifetime 
has  had  in  its  midst  such  brilliant  intellects  controlling  their 
respective  Parliaments  and  Governments?  These  States,  covering 
a  vast  continent,  are  now  fused,  so  to  speak,  in  a  central  authority. 
It  is  therefore  impossible  that  there  should  not  be  some  dogging  of 
the  superior  machinery — that  there  should  not  exist  to  some  extent 
also  natural  jealousies  on  the  part  of  miner  States  towards  this 
great  overruling  authority  of  the  central  Government.  But  these  are 
all  difficulties  which  the  future  will  overcome.  I  am  persuaded  the 
people  of  Australia  are  determined  to  make  the  Commonwealth  a 
powerful  portion  of  the  Empire  of  which  all  of  us  will  in  future  years 
have  reason  to  be  proud.  I  sincerely  hope  they  will  not  in  Australia 
give  effect  to  the  idea  of  an  elective  executive.  You  cannot  have  a 
better  illustraticn  than  that  referred  to  iu  the  lecture— the  case  of 
Switzerland  and  of  Great  Britain.  Thereyouhavethedifferent  systems 
running  concurrently  tor  a  long  period  of  years,  and  what  man  is  there 


who  claims  to  be  a  sou  of  the  BritishEmpire  who  would  hold  theresults 
of  the  ayatem  which  prevails  in  Switzerland  are  at  all  comparable 
with  the  results  of  the  party  system  of  government  existing  in 
Great  Britain?  Under  the  system  of  party  government  the  meai 
who  are  "  out  "  watch  the  doings  of  the  meu  who  are  "  in,"  and 
when,  in  due  course,  the  former  take  up  the  reins  of  government 
they  are  determined  to  do  as  well  as  their  predecessors.  With  that 
spirit  of  emulation  which  exists  in  the  breasts  of  public  men  of 
different  countries,  we  shall,  I  hope,  go  on  under  the  system  of 
patty  government,  always  putting  first,  of  course,  the  interests 
of  the  State  or  country,  and  if  we  do  that  I  feel  that  any  comparison 
that  could  be  made  between  the  two  systems  would  in  many  par^ 
ticulars  to  which  I  could  refer  be  found  to  he  entirely  on  the  side  of 
party  government  as  it  is  understood  in  Great  Britain.  At  any  rate, 
speaking  for  New  Zealand,  I  hope  the  present  system  will  continue 
to  obtain.  Asadelegateto  the  two  Coniereaces— one  sitting  already, 
and  one  which  is  to  sit  in  the  course  of  nest  week — I  come  here  as 
a  pubhc  man  without  anything  passing  through  my  mind  of  a  party 
nature.  I  am  here  to  help  with  others  in  solving  some  of  the 
great  Imperial  problems  which  now  lie  before  ua.  No  party  should 
be  allowed  to  come  into  such  a  matter.  It  would  be  utterly  out 
of  place  for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  those  problems  on  this  in- 
teresting occasion,  but  I  do  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  while  in  Great  Britain  I,  for  one,  know  no  party  upon  these 
matters.  I  go  to  the  Conference  with  the  determination  of 
advocating  and  urging,  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  Zealand, 
what  we  believe  to  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  Empire.  Parties  may  come,  and  parties  may  go, 
but  the  Empire  ought  to  be  regarded  as  living  for  ever.  We  go 
there  irrespective  of  what  your  fiscal  decisions  have  been  a  year 
ago,  recognising  that  your  representatives  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fiscal  decisions  we  have  come  to  in  our  country.  We  come 
here  with  the  determination  of  impressing  on  representative  men 
what  we  believe  to  be  best  calculated  to  weld  the  whole  Empire 
together.  These  are  matters  upon  which  we  can  express  our 
opinion  freely,  fairly  and  determinedly,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
outcome  of  these  deliberations  must  be  beneficial,  and  that  we 
shall  have  done  good  work  even  if  we  only  interchange  our 
opinions.  I  do  not  believe  any  man  who  goes  there  will  do  other- 
wise than  realise  that  the  spirit  of  Federation  should  be  the  spirit 
which  should  permeate  the  Conference,  a  spirit  which  is  dictated 
not  merely  by  sentiment,  but  by  ties  of  blood  and  kinship.    I  hope 
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ihat  during  the  time  we  are  in  England  receiving  hospitalities  on 
all  Bidea  we  shall  not  become  what  one  may  term  "  public  nuiaancea." 
So  many  kindneseea  have  already  been  extended  to  ns  that  we  ahall 
carry  away  the  happiest  reeoUectiona  of  our  ahort  viait. 

Hon.  Sir  William  Lyne,  K.C.M.G.  (Minister  of  State  for  Trade 
and  Customs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia)  :  I  am  pleaaod  to  have 
been  here  and  listened  to  Dr.  Hackett'a  well-thought-out  lecture. 
I  give  him  credit  for  having  de'/oted  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
to  that  lecture.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  him  in  it  all,  and  aa  one 
who  was  in  each  of  the  Conventions  before  1^'edoration  took  place, 
aa  one  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  has  been  a 
Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  ever  since  its  inauguration,  and  as 
one  who  opposed  the  Federal  Bill  in  aome  points,  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  in  answer  to  statements  in  the  lecture. 
I  fear  Dr.  Haokett  is  speaking,  so  to  aay,  from  the  wrong  end  of  a 
railway  ;  though  he  proteeta  himself  from  the  history  he  deacribes, 
I  admit  he  has  ground  of  complaint  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Con- 
ventions which  took  place  previous  to  Federation  there  was  un- 
doubtedly a  common  understanding  that  the  trans -continental 
railway  should  be  made  to  Western  Australia.  This  I  have  said 
many  times.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  compact  then  entered  into  not 
to  have  carried  out  that  work,  the  prospect  of  which  to  a  lavge 
extent  induced  Western  Australia  (away  at  the  other  side  of  our 
continent)  to  enter  into  our  Federation.     In  that  matter  Western 

I  "Australia  has  a  grievance,  and  I  have  done  my  best  during  the 

1  iwhole  time  I  have  been  a  Minister  to  give  her  what  in  my  judgment 
is  her  just  due,  and  I  hope  before  this  year  is  out  a  step  will  be 
taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  he  has  so  ranch  at 
heart,  I  venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  a  Federation  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  to-day  but  for  the  extension  of  our  railway 

■ajBtem,  and  there  never  will  be  true  Federation  with  the  Weat  until 

e  have  railway  extension  carried  to  that  part  of  our  continent.     It 

Q  mentioned  that  both  Houses  in  Western  AustraHa  have 

Mrried  resolutions  to  secede  from  tlio  Commonwealth ;  I  think  they 

■"Were  very  foolish.      I  have  always  felt   that  Federation  was  the 

illtimate  destiny  of  Australia  ;  but  so  far  as  the  Bill  was  concerned 

,  I  did -uot  think  the  scheme  was  matured.  There  were  two  points 
to  which  I  took  exception — one,  equal  State  representation  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  other,  the  impossibility  of  altering  our  Constitution. 
Despite  what  others  may  say,  we  have  an  iron-bound  Constitution, 
kore  iron-bound  even  than  that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
8  moreover  indissoluble.     At  the  same  time — although  as  I  have 
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said,  I  disapproved  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill^I  have 
done  my  beat  to  make  the  Conetitution  a  workable  instrument,  aud 
to  hring  legislation  into  the  proper  groove.  I  hear  people  talk  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  States — what  is  it?  The  disaatisf action 
mainly  is  in  the  minds  of  some  politicians.  If  you  were  to  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  people  to-morrow,  jbu  would  get  a  vote 
in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth  Depend  upon  this,  there  is  goibg 
to  be  no  bursting  up  or  diseolution  of  our  Commonwealth,  As 
regards  equal  State  representation,  we  have  had  trouble  beoanse  a 
small  State,  or  a  big  State  with  a  small  population,  has  got  as 
much  power  in  the  Senate  as  a  powerful  State  like  New  South 
Wales.  Now  you  can  only  alter  our  C'onstitution  by  way  of  a 
referendum-  by  getting  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  majority  of  States, 
an3  when  all  are  put  together  a  majority  of  the  whole,  which  means 
that  three  small  States  wilt  never  allow  alteration  in  anything 
which  touches  the  vita!  point  of  equal  State  rights.  I  do  hope 
there  is  no  fear  of  an  alteration  being  attempted  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet :  I  do  not  think  that  is  Ukely  to  happen  whilst  in  our  sane 
senses.  We  are  there  as  Commonwealth  Ministers  to  deal  with  the 
problems  which  are  before  us ;  and  when  the  statement  is  made  that 
people  are  dissatisfied  with  our  legislation,  and  when  1  hear  those 
who  are  away  from  the  shores  of  AustraUa  repeating  that  state- 
ment, I  ask  what  legislation  they  want  repealed,  and  they  cannot 
tell  me.  Now,  Sir,  we  have  a  diifieult  task;  we  had  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  of  oar  legislation — the  basis  of  our  legisla- 
tion for  the  Commonwealth.  We  have  built  up  statute  upon 
statute  during  the  whole  time  we  have  been  members  of  the 
Ministry,  and  I  venture  to  say  there  is  scarcely  one  Act  that  has 
been  passed  that  is  not  of  a  truly  progressive  character.  Perhaps 
those  Acts  are  a  little  more  progressive  than  the  staid  old  country 
of  Great  Britain  hkes ;  but  1  would  remind  you  that  we  are 
a  young  people,  and,  if  I  may  say  so  without  offence,  we 
are  perhaps  more  British  than  those  living  in  Great  Britain 
itself.  When  I  heard  Dr.  Hackett  talking  about  the  Swiss 
system  of  government— well,  I  do  not  think  any  Britisher 
will  ever  live  under  it.  I  believe  in  the  good  old  system  of 
party  government,  and  you  will  never  get  proper  legislation  unless 
yon  have  a  good  strong  Opposition  as  well  as  a  good  strong  Ministtj'. 
It  has  been  said  by  one  of  your  leading  men,  Disraeli  or  (iladstone 
I  believe,  that  there  is  as  much  necessity  tor  His  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion as  for  His  Majesty's  Government ;  and  so  it  is,  as  Sir  Joeepb 
Ward  has  said,  you  cannot  have  true  party  government  unless  you 
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3.  fairly  strong  and  active  Opposition  to  keep  the  Government 
!er.  Then  jou  get  good  and  true  legislation.  In  reference  to 
e  remarks  made  with  regard  to  the  three  party  sjatem  I  would 
those  who  are  listening  to  me  to  tell  me  of  any  parliament 
e  there  are  not  more  than  two  parties.  In  the  British  House 
i  Commons  you  have  four  or  five,  and  in  some  Continental  parlia- 
ments more.  It  is  not  to  my  mind  a  practicahle  thing  to  have 
f  two  parties.  In  the  Commonwealth  we  have,  as  you  know,  a 
jabour  party,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  offending  your  ears  when  I  say 
"liey  are  no  discredit  to  our  Parliament.  They  are  a  party  of  active- 
,  intelligent,  and  for  a  large  part  professional  men  who 
^evote  almost  all  their  time  and  attention  to  the  work  they  are  sent 
e  to  do.  Their  presence  baa  done  no  harm  to  the  progressive 
igislation  of  Australia,  and  I  feel  they  are  going  to  play  a  great 
irt  in  the  development  of  Australia.  I  venture  to  think  that  you 
1  find  they  are  not  as  bad  as  sometimes  they  are  painted.  One 
nore.  We  in  our  (.iovernment  are  protectionists ;  we  believe 
1  protection.  I  have  often  said  I  was  in  favour  of  preferential 
kde  with  Great  Britain,  I  say  it  again  now,  and  I  say  further 
t  a  majority  of  people  in  Australia  are  in  favour  of  it.  When 
e  commenced  and  offered  a  portion  of  what  we  hoped  to  carry  still 
hrther  we  did  not  ask  thu  British  people  to  give  us  anything  in 
If  and  when  they  see  fit  to  give  anything  we  shall  be 
i  to  receive  it,  but  in  the  meantime  we  want  to  show  the  British 
Bople  that  we  are  proud  of  holding  the  position  we  do  to-day,  and 
lat,  though  we  cannot  give  absolute  free  trade,  we  want  to  make 

arrangement  as  will  allow  us,  in  this  iramense  continent, 

to  supply  you  with  more  than  4  J  per  cent,  of  the  food-stuffs  you 
consume.  This  year  we  exported  nearly  seventy  million  pounds 
worth  of  various  things,  and  imported  forty^four  million  pounds 
worth.  I  should  have  liked  to  go  step  by  step  over  the  statement 
so  ably  delivered  by  Dr.  Hackett.  I  know  where  the  complaints 
come  from  regarding  extravagance.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  altogether. 
We  never  can  in  Australia  keep  up  the  State  machinery,  our 
Governor-General  and  the  other  Governorships  in  the  various 
States,  without  considerable  expense.  That  is  where  economy  has 
to  come.  It  should  not  be  blamed  on  the  heads  of  the  Ministry  or 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  I  hope,  as  Minister  of  Customs,  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  some  of  these  questions 
under  debate,  and  that  within  the  next  twelve  months  you  will 
know  positively  in  Great  Britain  that  we  ate  a  Protectionist  country, 
looking  after  our  industries,  and  wanting  to  make  arrangements 
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with  tlie  Britiali  people  of  sach  a  charaeter  as  will  still  farther  knit 
together  the  old  eoantry  and  the  new. 

Hon,  W.  M.  HuoKKs  (M.P.,  Commonwealth  of  Australia):  I 
find  myself,  unlike  Sir  William  tjyne,  almost  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  lecturer,  and  I  am  indeed  greatly  surprised  this  should 
be  so.  It  is  a  httle  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  who  ought 
to  think  so  differently  manages  to  think  and  speak  as  he  haa  done. 
The  party  to  which  Dr.  Hackett  belongs  regards  the  party  to 
which  I  belong  as  far  from  perfect,  and  I  notice  he  proposes  to  deal 
with  ua  later  on.  But  as  regards  the  ideals  put  forward  by  Dr. 
Hafikett  I  think  they  are  fairly  representative  Australian  ideals, 
although  I  do  fail  utterly  to  conceive  how  they  are  to  be  achieved 
if  Dr.  Hackett's  party  gets  into  power,  whereas  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  fhat  if  our  party  wore  in  power  they  would  he  realised 
without  trouble.  Now,  in  reference  to  protection,  I  have  been  a 
notorious  free-trader  all  my  life.  But  I  find  nayself  now  like  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  I  find  no  man  to  say  one  good  word 
for  free  trade.  Free-tradera  are  left  without  platform  or  leader,  and 
without  any  hope  of  effecting  fiscal  reform.  On  the  subject  of 
defence  I  am  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Hackett,  but  I  cannot  accept 
his  statement  that  there  are  half  a  million  people  in  Australia,  more 
or  less,  proficient  in  the  use  of  arms.  I  do  not  believe  Anstralia 
has  anything  like  a  sufficient  number  to  defend  herself,  and  I  take 
some  aort  of  credit  for  throwing  in  my  lot  with  those  who  believe 
in  the  compulsory  training  of  all  adult  mates  in  the  country. 
Sooner  or  later  Great  Britain  too  will  have  to  adopt  it.  Aa  regards 
the  subject  of  aliens,  although  you  here  cannot  understand  our 
attitude  towards  coloured  labour,  which  does  not  affect  you,  if  you 
were  in  Anstralia  you  would  believe  as  we  do  ;  but,  whether  we  are 
right  or  wrong,  Australia  has  committed  herself  to  that  policy 
irrevocably.  Aa  to  party  government  I  would  remark  the  only 
point  of  difference  between  the  various  parties  on  that  head  is  the 
abolition  of  the  party  that  happens  to  be  on  the  Treasury  bench. 
In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  Dr.  Hackett  has  presented  a  fair 
and  impartial  statement  of  the  opinions  and  ideals  of  Australia. 

Hon.  DuGALD  Thomson  (M.P.,  Commonwealth  of  Australia) :  I 
would  first  take  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  lecturer  on 
hla  able,  thoughtful,  and,  from  his  standpoint,  fair  presentation  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  has  dealt.  His  experience  qualifies  him 
to  apeak  with  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  and  bis  position  as  editor 
of  one  of  the  leading  journala  in  Australia  enables  him  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  people  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  politicians, 
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hlthough  they  are  supposed  to  feel  that  pulse  rather  carefully. 
Allow  me  to  tb&nk  the  Roynl  Colonial  lostitutc  for  it^  hospitality 
in  entertaining  the  representatives  of  Australia  to-night.  We 
recognise  the  good  objectB  the  Institute  Las  in  view.  It  is  endea- 
vouring to  build  up  and  maintain  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in 
its  Empire  Colonies,  and  endeavouring  also  to  increase,  if  that  be 
possible,  the  attachment  and  loyalty  of  the  people  beyond  the  seaa 
to  the  great  Mother- land.  Sir  William  Lyne  has  made  a  statement 
to-night  I  never  heard  him  make  before  ;  he  said  he  believed  in  a 
strong  Opposition,  which  he  considers  as  importoDt  almost  as  a 
strong  Ministry,  and  that  the  Opposition  should  keep  the  Ministry 
up  to  the  mark,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  assisting  in  that 
work,  but  I  never  knew  Sir  William  Lyne,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  to  acknowledge  his  sense  of  gratitude,  or  to  appear  to  regard 
our  efforts  with  the  slightest  favour.  I  agree  to  this  extent  with 
Sir  William  Lyne — 1  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  the  Federation 
of  Australia  came  too  soon.  1  worked  with  others  for  that  Federa- 
tion, and  would  work  for  it  again  to-morrow.  I  maintain  that  some 
of  the  difhcultiea  of  to-day  are  not  the  result  of  Federation  coming 
too  soon,  but  the  result,  if  anything,  of  its  coming  too  late.  Look 
at  the  map ;  imagine  six  rival  States  not  acting  in  unison,  not 
mider  a  common  lariff,  but  their  borders  more  or  less  impassable  to 
the  goods  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  you  will  at  once  see  how 
such  a  condition  of  separation,  such  an  absence  of  uniform  effort 
to  build  up  a  nation  would  retard  the  progress  of  any  country, 
and  cause  antagonisms  to  take  root  and  flourish.  Therefore, 
the  sooner  that  condition  of  affairs  was  stopped  the  better. 
If,  in  attempting  that  task,  we  had  to  compromise  and  to  accept  a 
constitution  imperfect  in  some  respects,  we  have  to  remember  that 
aJI  constitutions  must  have  time  to  grow.  It  has  been  the  case 
with  the  British  Constitution,  which  is  not  to-day  that  of  500  or 
even  of  100  years  ago,  and  so  with  the  Constitution  of  Australia ; 
however  many  its  imperfections  to-day,  it  will,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  be  moulded  to  changed  ideals  and  new  conditions  just  as 
yoors  has  been.  In  reference  to  the  suggestion  by  Mr,  Hughea 
that  the  leader  of  the  free  trade  party  in  Australia  has  deserted  free 
trade,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Hughea— who,  though  a  free-trader,  belongs 
to  a  party  which  places  many  things  before  free  trade — how  he  can 
blame  the  leader  of  the  free  trade  party  if,  after  a  tariff  had  been 
adopted,  and  further  immediate  agitation  wottld  only  continue 
fndastrial  disturbance,  he  put  forward  something  else  for  the  time 
"eing  as  being  more  immediately  urgent,  stating  that  in  doing  so 
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he  neither  abandoned  his  tree-trade  prineipleB  nor  the  right  to 
re-open  the  question  when  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed?  I  do  not 
think  protection  ia  irrevocably  attached  to  the  Commonwealth.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  imposition  of  protection  makes  the 
difficulty  of  its  removal  the  greater.  The  development  of  interest 
nnder  a  protective  tariff  tends  to  assist  the  maintenance  of  that 
tariff;  but  I  say  tha,t  there  are  no  inconaiderahle  number  of  free- 
traders in  Australia,  for  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  to-day,  as 
in  the  past,  contains  a  majority  in  favour  of  free  trade,  while 
throughout  the  other  States  there  are  large  numbers  of  free-traders 
who  are  not  prepared  permanently  to  abandon  their  policy.  I  do 
not  stay  now  to  argue  that  or  any  policy,  hut  will  conclude  by  a 
brief  reference  to  the  question  of  preference.  Sir  W.  Lyne  said 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Australia  are  in  favour  of  preference 
for  the  MoUier  Country.  I  believe  be  is  correct  in  that  statement. 
The  one  great  difference  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
embracing  most  of  the  free-traders  at  any  rate,  is  in  favour  of 
preference  hy  reducing  the  tariff  to  Great  Britain  and  leaving  it  as 
it  is  against  the  foreigner  ;  whilst  a  large  number  of  other  people 
are  in  favour  of  keeping  the  tariff  up  against  Great  Britain  and  in- 
creasing it  against  the  foreigner.  These  are  the  differences  of  view 
which  exist  amongst  those  who  are  in  favour  of  preference,  and, 
though  I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  it,  you  will  see  there  is  a  very 
important  difference  indeed.  I  will  only  add  that  whilst  Australia, 
as  a  young  country,  may  be  impetuous  and  eager  to  try  experiments, 
ghe  will,  I  believe,  have  the  good  sense  to  abandon  those  experiments 
If  she  finds  them  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  people,  and  I  do  hope 
she  will  always  consider,  together  with  her  own  interests,  the 
interests  of  the  British  Empire.  Nowhere  throughout  the  Empire 
can  you  find  greater  loyalty  than  in  Australia,  and  if  sometimes 
bur  legislation  seems  to  he  inconsiderate,  it  ia  not  because  of  lack 
of  sympathy  or  affection  for  the  older  land.  Australia  reoognisea 
what  she  has  received  from  Great  Britain — how  freely  it  has  been 
given,  and  she  hopes  under  Great  Britain  to  uphold  a  rampart  of 
the  Empire  in  those  southern  lands  behind  which  there  will  be  a 
people  that  will  maintain  the  characteristics  of  the  British  race 
and  the  best  traditions  of  British  history. 

Hon.  Alfred  Deakin  (Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australia)  (who  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  discussion) : 
This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  the  privile^ 
of  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute.  I 
should   explain  that  I  had  understood    the  reading  of  the  Fapet 
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Ipuld  not  commence  until  nme  o'clock,  and  had  arranged,  aa  I 

utught,  to  bear  my  friend,  brother   barrister,  and   old  political 

sociate  of  many  years  ago  deliver  his  address.   I  ha^e  to  apologise 

r  the  apparent  diacourtesy  of  arriving  late,  aa  a  further  resnlt  of 

ich  I  have  lost  the  beitofit  of  the  eriticisma  directed  to  the  Paper 

V  the  qnaiified  spuaiers  who  have  addressed  you.    Without  further 

jology,  let  me  say  that,  having  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing 

pe  Paper  in  print,  I  feel  once  more  how  valuable  an  aaaet  to  our 

panntry  men  like  Dr.  Hackett  are.     He  is  a  man  trained   in  the 

'  eat  school  of  English  thought,  familiar  with  ils  University,  its 

t  ^ial,  its  professional  life,  and  transplanted  to  a  new  country,  he 

a  proved  himself  open-minded  enough  to  adjust  himself  by  careful 

hidj  to  its  cijcnmstances,  ami  to  form  from  his  own  experience 

Ibnclusions  as  to  the   principles  npon  which   the  affairs  of  that 

intry  ahoold  be  guided.     He  belongs   to  a  comparatively  rare 

ihool  nowadays — a  school  which  before  his  time  was  known  as  the 

J^tilosophical  Radicals.     A  good  many  people  in  Australia,  like  my 

^  iend  8ir  William  Lyne,  think  the  KadicaUam  is  diminishing  and 

e  phUosophy  is  increasing  with  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  that,  as  I 

biderstand,  is  not  an  unfamiliar  phenomenon  in  any  part  of  the 

I  know  few  men  throughout  the  Commonwealth  able  and 

inlliiig  to  take  the  independent  position  which  )5r,  Hackett  has  at 

'"1  times  taken,  and  as  a  member  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 

rntfluence  his  thought  had  on  the  earlier  Conventions  in  which  the 

(eaent  Commonwealth  Constitution  was  shaped.     As  I  read  his 

*aper  to-day  some  of  his  old  familiar  phrases  returned  to  me— 

scially  what  he  was  pleased  to  term  the  democratising  of  the 

mate,  in  which  he  took  a  large  part,  and  the  consideration  of  its 

I  the  future  of    responsible  Government.     (Hear,  hear.) 

melliflaouH  "hear,  hear"  of  my  friend  Sir   John  Cockbarn 

iuds  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  Philosophical  Radicals  who 

mtured  to  assert  the  same  class  of  ideals.     It  is  impoasible  in  the 

me  at  my  disposal  to  make  more  than  a  few  observations  on  the 

ITaper.    In  the  first  place,  I  would  remark  that  I  find  Dr.  Hackett 

"  bing  with  the  stream  rather  than  with  his  own  general  inclina- 

fen,  when  he  takes  the  view  which  some  persona  of  the  Common- 

V%ea]tli  adopt  as  to  the  loss  of  popniarity  of  Federation.     80  far  as 

lat  feeling  exists  at  all,  it  arises  in  my  opinion  from  confusion  of 

longht  and  a  misapprehension  of  the  real  circumstances.     What 

(  objected    to  is   not   Federation,  but  the  legislation  which  the 

S'ederal  Parliament  is  giving  ua — an  absolutely  different  matter.     I 

ilieve  that  Australia,  polled  to-day  on  the  question  of  Union,  would 
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they  have  foiigbt?  Are  we  to  be  told  that  hj  fighting  against 
those  measures  they  are  uondemning  the  Canstitatioa  of  the 
country?  If  ao,  what  Conatitution  m  the  world  could  claim  a 
majority  measiired  on  those  terms  ?  On  the  second  page  of  the 
address  you  wil!  find  a  sentence  which  has  one  considerable  de- 
merit, and  that  is  that  it  is  a  long  sentence.  Dr.  Hackett  says : 
"  Yet  behind  all  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  there  lies  a  general  conviction  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  easily 
overthrown,  that  not  only  has  Australian  I''ederation  come  to  stay, 
but  that  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  the  position  and  needs  of 
Australia  imperatively  demand  all  the  strength  and  support  which 
can  he  given  by  tlie  union  of  the  six  States  of  the  Commonwealth." 
If  I  know  anything  of  Australia,  if  I  have  not  lived  my  h'fe  there 
in  vain  and  studied  its  circumstances  fruitlessly,  I  should  say  that 
that  is  an  absolutely  correct  and  faithful  summary  of  its  conditions 
to-day.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Thomson  that  Federation 
took  place  rather  too  late  than  too  early.  In  the  last  pages  of  the 
Paper  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  will  find  a  very  brief 
epitome  of  Dr.  Hackett'a  study  of  existing  colonial  conditions. 
The  speculations  in  which  Dr.  Hackett  and  Sir  John  Cockburn  used 
to  indulge  find  their  place,  but  in  the  brief  recital  of  the  creed  of 
Austraha  to-day  I  believe  Dr.  Hackett'a  statements  in  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  protection,  in  regard  to  our  development  of  our  own 
defence,  in  regard  to  our  insistence  upon  a  white  Austraha,  in 
regard  to  our  endeavours  to  raise  and  keep  raised  the  standard  of 
living  for  ali  Auatrahans— I  believe  these  aspirations  are  all  unim- 
peachably  and  most  accurately  expressed.  In  these  circumstances 
my  criticism  of  the  Paper  resolves  itself  into  endorsement  and 
eulogy  except  as  regards  certain  minor  parts  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  I  may  add  that,  in  view  more  CHpecially  of  the 
work  which  is  before  me,  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  have  been  here 
to-night,  but  an  invitation  from  the  Colonial  Institute  to  listen  to 
a  distinguished  Australian  dealing  with  pressing  and  urgent  pro- 
blems constituted  an  appeal  I  could  not  possibly  resist.  As  an 
Australian  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  have  been  able  to  listen  to 
such  an  expoaition  of  these  subjects  before  an  audience  whose 
character  enables  them  to  appreciate  as  few  can  possibly  appreciate 
such  an  exposition  of  the  matter.  We  ourselves  are  too  near  to 
the  picture — you  are  too  far  off.  That  is  to  say  you  who  are 
Britiah  born  and  bred  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circumatances  of 
the  great  territory  which  is  so  conspiououaly  represented  on  that 
map.    I  believe  the  judgment  of  men  ten  or  twenty  years  hence 
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who  claims  to  be  a  son  of  the  Britiah  Empire  who  would  hold  ihereaults 
of  the  system  which  prevails  in  Switzerland  are  at  all  comparable 
with  the  results  of  the  party  system  of  government  esisting  in 
Great  Britain  ?  Under  the  system  of  party  government  the  men 
who  are  "  out  "  watch  the  doings  of  the  men  who  are  "  in,"  and 
when,  in  due  course,  the  former  take  up  the  reina  of  government 
they  are  determined  to  do  as  well  as  their  predecessors.  With  that 
spirit  of  emulation  which  exists  in  the  breasts  of  public  men  of 
different  countries,  we  shall,  I  hope,  go  on  under  the  system  of 
party  government,  always  putting  first,  of  course,  the  interests 
of  the  State  or  country,  and  if  we  do  that  I  fee!  that  any  comparison 
that  could  be  made  between  the  two  systems  would  in  many  par- 
ticulars to  which  I  could  refer  be  found  to  be  entirely  on  the  side  of 
party  government  aa  it  is  understood  in  Great  Britain.  At  any  rate, 
speaking  for  New  Zealand,  I  hope  the  present  system  will  continue 
to  obtain.  As  a  delegate  to  the  two  Gonferenoes— one  sitting  already, 
and  one  which  is  to  sit  in  the  course  of  nest  week — I  come  here  as 
a  pubUc  man  without  anything  passing  through  my  mind  of  a  party 
nature,  I  am  here  to  help  with  others  in  solving  some  of  the 
great  Imperial  problems  which  now  he  before  ua.  No  party  shotdd 
be  allowed  to  come  into  such  a  matter.  It  would  be  nttierly  out 
of  place  for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  those  problems  on  thia  in- 
teresting occasion,  but  I  do  wish  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying 
that  while  in  Great  Britain  I,  for  one,  know  no  party  upon  these 
matters.  I  go  to  the  Conference  with  the  determination  of 
advocating  and  urging,  from  the  point  of  view  of  New  Zealand, 
what  we  believe  to  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
interests  of  the  Empire.  Parties  may  come,  and  parties  may  go, 
but  the  Empire  ought  to  be  regarded  as  living  for  ever.  We  go 
there  irrespective  of  wliat  your  fiscal  decisions  have  been  a  year 
ago,  recognising  that  your  representatives  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  fiscal  deciaiona  we  have  come  to  in  our  country.  We  come 
here  with  the  determination  of  impressing  on  representative  men 
what  we  believe  to  be  best  calculated  to  weld  the  whole  Empire 
together.  These  are  matters  upon  which  we  can  express  our 
opinion  freely,  fairly  and  determinedly,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
outcome  of  these  deliberations  must  be  beneficial,  and  that  we 
shall  have  done  good  work  even  if  we  only  interchange  our 
opinions.  1  do  not  believe  any  man  who  goes  there  will  do  other- 
wise than  rcaliae  that  the  spirit  of  Federation  should  be  the  apirit 
which  ahonld  permeate  tlie  Conference,  a  spirit  which  is  dictated 
not  merely  by  sentiment,  but  by  ties  of  blood  and  kinship.    I  hope 


that  during  the  time  we  are  in  England  reoeiving  hospitalities  on 
all  aideaweBhallnot  become  what  one  may  term"  public  nuisances," 
So  many  kindnesses  have  already  been  extended  to  us  that  we  shall 
carry  away  the  happiest  recollections  of  our  short  visit. 

Hon.  Sir  William  Lynb,  K.C.M.O.  {Minister  of  State  for  Trade 
and  Customs,  Commonwealth  of  Australia)  ;  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  here  and  listened  to  Dr.  Hackett's  well-thought-out  lecture. 
I  give  him  credit  for  having  devoted  a  considerable  amount  of  time 
to  that  lecture.  But  I  da  not  agree  with  him  in  it  all,  and  as  one 
who  was  in  each  of  the  Conventiona  before  Federation  took  place, 
as  one  who,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  interval,  has  been  a 
Minister  of  the  Commonwealth  ever  aince  ita  inauguration,  and  as 
one  who  opposed  the  Federal  IJill  in  some  points,  I  hope  I  may  be 
allowed  to  Bay  a  few  words  in  answer  to  statements  in  the  lecture. 
I  fear  Dr.  Hackett  is  speaking,  so  to  say,  from  the  wrong  end  of  a 
railway  ;  though  he  protects  himself  from  the  history  he  describee, 
I  admit  he  has  ground  of  complaint  in  the  fact  that  in  the  Con- 
ventions which  took  place  previous  to  Federation  there  waa  un- 
doubtedly a  common  understanduig  that  the  trans -continental 
railway  should  be  made  to  Western  Auatralia.  This  I  have  said 
many  times.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  compact  then  entei-ed  into  not 
to  have  carried  out  that  wort,  the  proapect  of  which  to  a  large 
extent  induced  Western  Australia  (away  at  the  other  aide  of  our 
continent)  to  enter  into  our  Federation.  In  that  matter  Western 
Australia  has  a  grievance,  and  I  have  done  my  best  during  the 
whole  time  I  have  been  a  Minister  to  giveherwhat  in  my  judgment 
is  her  just  due,  and  I  hope  before  this  year  is  out  a  step  will  be 
taken  towards  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  he  has  so  much  at 
heart.  I  venture  to  say  there  would  not  have  been  a  Federation  of 
the  Australian  Colonies  to-day  but  for  the  extension  of  our  railway 
system,  and  there  never  will  be  true  Federation  with  the  Weat  until 
we  have  railway  extension  carried  to  that  part  of  our  continent.  It 
has  been  mentioned  that  both  Houses  in  Western  Australia  have 
carried  resolutions  to  secede  from  the  Commonwealth  ;  I  think  they 
were  very  foolish.  I  have  always  felt  that  Federation  was  the 
ultimate  destiny  of  Australia ;  but  ao  far  as  the  Dill  was  concerned 
I  did  not  think  the  scheme  waa  matured.  There  wore  two  points 
to  which  I  took  exception — one,  equal  State  representation  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  other,  the  impossibility  of  altering  our  Constitution. 
Despite  what  others  may  say,  we  have  an  iron-bound  Constitution, 
more  iron-bound  even  than  that  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
It  is  moreover  indissoluble.     At  the  same  time — although  as  I  hav6J 
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sftid,  I  disapproved  of  aome  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill— I  have 
done  my  best  to  make  the  Coostitntion  a.  workable  instrument,  and 
to  bring  legislation  into  the  proper  groove.  I  hear  people  talk  of 
diaeatiaf  action  in  the  States- -what  is  it?  The  disaatisfaction 
mainly  is  in  the  minda  of  some  politicians.  If  you  were  to  go 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  people  to-morrow,  ybu  would  get  a  vote 
in  favour  of  the  Commonwealth  Depend  upon  thia,  there  is  goi&g 
to  be  no  bursting  up  or  dissolution  of  our  Commonwealth.  As 
regards  equal  State  representation,  we  have  had  trouble  becanse  a 
small  State,  or  a  big  State  with  a  small  population,  has  got  as 
much  power  in  the  Senate  as  a  powerful  State  like  New  South 
Wales.  Now  you  can  only  alter  our  C'onetitution  by  way  of  a 
referendum— by  getting  a  majority  of  votes  in  a  majority  of  Statea, 
and  when  all  are  put  together  a  majority  of  the  whole,  which  means 
that  three  small  States  will  never  allow  alteration  in  anything 
which  touches  the  vital  point  of  equal  State  rights.  I  do  hope 
there  is  no  fear  of  an  alteration  being  attempted  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  likely  to  happen  whilst  in  our  sane 
Benaes.  We  are  there  aa  Commonwealth  Ministers  to  deal  vrith  the 
problems  which  are  before  us  ;  and  when  the  statement  is  made  that 
people  are  dissatisfied  with  our  legislation,  and  when  I  hear  those 
who  are  away  from  the  shores  of  Australia  repeating  that  state- 
ment, I  ask  what  legislation  they  want  repealed,  and  they  cannot 
tell  me.  Now,  Sir,  we  have  a  difficult  task  ;  we  had  to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  whole  of  our  legislation— the  basia  of  our  legisla- 
tion tor  the  Commonwealth.  We  have  bmlt  up  statute  upon 
statute  during  the  whole  time  we  have  been  members  of  the 
Ministry,  and  I  venture  to  aay  there  is  scarcely  one  Act  that  haa 
been  passed  that  is  not  of  a  truly  progressive  character.  Perhaps 
those  Acta  are  a  little  more  progressive  than  the  staid  old  country 
of  Great  Britain  likes;  but  1  would  remind  you  that  we  are 
a  young  people,  and,  i(  I  may  say  so  without  ofl'ence,  we 
are  perhaps  more  British  than  those  living  in  Great  Britain 
itself.  When  I  heard  Dr.  Hackett  talking  about  the  Swiss 
system  of  government — well,  I  do  not  think  any  Britisher 
will  ever  live  under  it,  I  believe  in  the  good  old  system  of 
party  government,  and  you  will  never  get  proper  legislation  unless 
you  have  a  good  strong  Opposition  as  well  as  a  good  strong  Ministry, 
It  haa  been  said  by  one  of  your  leading  men,  Disraeli  or  Gladstone 
I  believe,  that  there  is  as  much  necessity  for  Hia  Majesty's  Opposi- 
tion as  for  His  Majesty's  Government ;  and  so  it  is,  as  Sir  Joseph 
Ward  has  said,  you  cannot  have  true  party  government  unless  yon 
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hare  a  fairly  strong  Eincl  active  Opposition  to  keep  the  Govemment 
in  order.  Then  you  get  good  and  true  legialation.  In  reference  to 
the  remarks  made  with  regard  to  tho  three  party  aystem  I  woald 
like  those  who  ate  listening  to  me  to  tell  me  of  any  parliament 
where  there  are  not  more  than  two  parties.  In  the  British  House 
of  Commons  you  have  four  or  five,  and  in  some  Continental  parlia- 
ments more.  It  is  not  to  my  mind  a  practicable  thing  to  have 
only  two  parties.  In  the  Commonwealth  we  have,  aa  you  know,  a 
Labour  party,  and  I  hope  I  am  not  offending  your  ears  when  I  aay 
they  are  no  discredit  to  our  Parliament.  They  are  a  patty  of  active- 
minded,  intelligent,  and  for  a  large  part  professional  men  who 
devote  almost  all  their  time  and  attention  to  the  work  they  are  sent 
there  to  do.  Their  presence  has  done  no  harm  to  the  progressive 
legislation  of  Australia,  and  I  feel  they  are  going  to  play  a  great 
part  in  the  development  of  Australia.  I  venture  to  think  that  you 
will  find  they  are  not  as  bad  as  sometimes  they  are  painted.  Une 
remark  more.  We  in  our  Government  are  protectionists ;  we  believe 
in  protection.  I  have  often  said  I  was  in  favour  of  preferential 
trade  with  Great  Britain,  1  say  it  again  now,  and  I  say  further 
that  a  majority  of  people  in  Australia  are  in  favour  of  it.  When 
we  commenced  and  offered  a  portion  of  what  we  hoped  to  carry  still 
further  we  did  not  ask  the  British  people  to  give  us  anything  in 
return.  If  and  when  they  see  fit  to  give  anything  we  ahall  be 
glad  to  receive  it,  but  in  the  meantime  we  want  to  show  the  British 
people  that  we  are  proud  of  holding  the  position  we  do  to-day,  and 
that,  though  we  cannot  give  absolute  free  trade,  we  want  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  as  will  allow  us,  in  this  immense  continent, 
to  supply  you  with  more  than  4  J  per  cent,  of  the  food-stuffs  you 
consume.  This  year  we  exported  nearly  seventy  million  pounds 
worth  of  various  things,  and  imported  forty-four  million  pounds 
worth.  I  should  have  liked  to  go  step  by  step  over  the  statement 
so  ably  delivered  by  Dr.  Hackett.  I  know  where  the  complauits 
come  from  regarding  extravagance.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  altogether. 
We  never  can  in  Australia  keep  up  the  State  machinery,  our 
Governor -General  and  the  other  Governorships  in  the  various 
States,  without  considerable  expense.  That  is  where  economy  has 
to  come.  It  should  not  be  blamed  on  the  beads  of  the  Ministry  or 
the  Commonwealth  Parliament.  I  hope,  as  Minister  of  Customs,  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  some  of  these  questions 
under  debate,  and  that  within  the  next  twelve  months  you  will 
know  positively  in  Great  Britain  that  we  are  a  Protectionist  country, 
looking  after  our  industries,  and  wanting  to  make  arrangements 
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with  the  British  people  of  such  a  character  as  will  still  farther  knit 
together  the  old  country  and  the  new. 

HoQ.  W.  M.  Hughes  f^^.P.,  Co  mm  on  wealth  of  Australia) :  I 
find  myself,  unlike  Sir  William  Lyoe,  almost  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  lecturer,  and  I  am  indeed  greatly  surprised  this  should 
be  so.  It  ia  a  little  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  who  ought 
to  think  so  differently  manages  to  think  and  speak  as  he  has  done. 
The  party  to  which  Dr.  Haekett  belongs  regards  the  party  to 
which  I  belong  as  far  from  perfect,  and  I  notice  ha  proposes  to  deal 
with  ua  later  on.  But  as  regards  the  ideals  put  forward  by  Dr. 
Haekett  I  think  they  are  fairly  representative  Australian  ideals, 
although  I  do  fail  utterly  to  conceive  how  they  are  to  be  achieved 
if  Dr.  Hackett's  party  gets  into  power,  whereas  nothing  can  be  more 
certain  than  Ihat  if  our  party  were  in  power  they  would  bo  realised 
without  trouble.  Now,  in  reference  to  protection,  I  have  been  a 
notorious  free-trader  all  my  life.  But  I  find  myself  now  like  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  and  I  find  no  man  to  say  one  good  word 
for  free  trade.  Free-traders  are  left  without  platform  or  leader,  and 
without  any  hope  of  effecting  fiscal  reform.  On  the  subject  of 
defence  1  am  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Haekett,  but  1  cannot  accept 
his  statement  that  there  are  half  a  million  people  in  Australia,  more 
or  leas,  proficient  in  the  use  of  arms.  I  do  not  believe  Australia 
has  anything  like  a  sufficient  number  to  defend  herself,  and  I  take 
some  sort  ot  credit  for  throwing  in  my  lot  with  those  who  believe 
in  the  compulsory  training  of  all  adult  males  in  the  country. 
Sooner  or  later  Great  Britain  too  will  have  to  adopt  it.  As  regards 
the  subject  of  aliens,  although  you  here  cannot  understand  our 
attitude  towards  coloured  labour,  which  does  not  affect  you,  if  you 
were  in  Australia  you  would  believe  as  we  do  ;  but,  whether  we  are 
right  or  wrong,  Australia  has  committed  herself  to  that  policy 
irrevocably.  As  to  party  government  I  would  remark  the  only 
point  of  difference  between  tlie  various  parties  on  that  head  is  the 
aboUtiou  of  the  party  that  happens  to  be  on  the  Treasury  bench. 
In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  Dr.  Haekett  has  presented  a  fair 
and  impartial  statement  of  the  opinions  and  ideals  of  Australia. 

Hon.  DuGALD  Tho.mson  (M.P.,  Commonwealth  of  Australia) :  I 
would  first  take  the  opportunity  of  congratulating  the  lecturer  on 
his  able,  thoughtful,  and,  from  his  standpoint,  fair  presentation  of 
the  subject  with  which  he  has  dealt.  His  experience  qualifies  him 
to  speak  with  a  great  deal  of  knowledge,  and  his  position  as  editor 
of  one  of  the  leading  journals  in  Australia  enables  him  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  people  to  a  greater  extent  perhaps  than  politioians, 
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although  the^  are  supposed  to  ieel  that  pulse  rather  carefully. 
Allow  me  to  thank  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  for  its  hospitality 
in  entertaining  the  representatives  o(  Australia  to-night.  We 
recognise  the  good  objects  the  Institute  has  in  view.  It  is  endea- 
voiu-ing  to  build  up  and  maintain  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  in 
its  Empire  Colonies,  and  endeavouring  also  to  increase,  if  that  be 
poaaiblej  the  attachment  and  loyalty  ot  the  people  beyond  the  seaa 
to  the  great  Mother-land.  Sir  William  Lyne  has  made  a  statement 
to-night  I  never  heard  him  make  before ;  he  said  he  believed  in  a 
strong  Opposition,  which  he  considers  as  important  almost  as  a 
strong  Ministry,  and  thnt  the  Opposition  should  keep  the  Ministry 
up  to  the  mark.  I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  assisting  in  that 
work,  but  I  never  knew  Sic  William  Lyne,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table,  to  acknowledge  his  sense  of  gratitude,  or  to  appear  to  regard 
our  efforts  with  the  slightest  favour.  I  agree  to  this  extent  with 
Sir  William  Lyne — 1  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  the  Federation 
of  Australia  came  too  soon.  I  worked  with  others  (or  that  Federa- 
tion, and  would  work  for  it  again  to-moiiow.  I  maintain  that  some 
of  the  dilScultiea  of  to-day  are  not  the  result  of  Federation  coming 
too  soon,  but  the  result,  if  anything,  of  its  coming  too  late.  Look 
at  the  map ;  imagine  six  rival  States  not  acting  in  unison,  not 
under  a  common  tariff,  but  their  borders  more  or  less  impassable  to 
the  goods  of  the  neighbouring  States,  and  you  will  at  once  see  how 
such  a  condition  of  separation,  such  an  absence  of  uniform  effort 
to  build  up  a  nation  wonld  retard  the  progress  of  any  country, 
and  cause  antagonisms  to  take  root  and  flourish.  Therefore, 
the  sooner  that  condition  of  affairs  was  stopped  the  better. 
If,  in  attempting  that  task,  we  had  to  compromise  and  to  accept  a 
constitution  imperfect  in  some  respects,  we  have  to  remember  that 
all  constitutions  must  have  time  to  grow.  It  has  been  the  case 
with  the  British  Constitution,  which  is  not  to-day  that  of  500  or 
even  of  100  years  ago,  and  bo  with  the  Constitution  of  Australia ; 
however  many  its  imperfections  to-day,  it  will,  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  be  moulded  to  changed  ideals  and  new  conditions  just  as 
yours  has  been.  In  reference  to  the  suggestion  by  Mr.  Hughes 
that  the  leader  of  the  free  trade  party  in  Austi^aha  has  deserted  free 
trade,  I  would  ask  Mr.  Hughea — who,  though  a  free-trader,  belongs 
to  a  party  which  places  many  things  before  free  trade — how  be  can 
blame  the  leader  of  the  free  trade  party  if,  after  a  tariff  had  been 
adopted,  and  further  immediate  agitation  would  only  continue 
industrial  disturbance,  he  put  forward  something  else  for  the  time 
)eing  more  immediately  urgent,  stating  that  in  doing  so 
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he  neither  abandoned  hia  free-trade  principles  nor  the  rlgbt  to 
re-open  the  question  when  a  sufGcient  time  had  elapsed  ?  I  do  not 
think  protection  ia  irrevocably  attached  to  the  Commonwealth.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  imposition  o£  protection  makes  the 
ffiiBeuItj  of  its  removal  the  greater.  The  development  ot  interest 
under  a  protective  tariff  tends  to  assist  the  maintenance  of  that 
tariff;  but  I  say  that  there  are  no  inconsiderable  number  of  &ee- 
tradera  in  Australia,  for  the  State  of  New  South  Wales  to-day,  as 
in  the  past,  contains  a  majority  in  favour  of  free  trade,  while 
throughout  the  other  States  there  are  large  numbers  of  free-traders 
who  are  not  prepared  permanently  to  abandon  their  policy.  I  do 
not  stay  now  to  argue  that  or  any  policy,  but  will  conclude  by  a 
brief  reference  to  the  question  of  preference.  Sir  W.  Lyne  said 
lihe  majority  of  the  people  of  AuBtraha  are  in  favour  of  preference 
for  the  MoUier  Country.  I  beheve  he  is  correct  in  that  atatement. 
The  one  great  difference  is  that  a  large  portion  of  the  population, 
einbracing  most  of  the  free-traders  at  any  rate,  is  in  favour  of 
preference  by  reducing  the  tariff  to  Great  Britain  and  leaving  it  aa 
It  is  against  the  foreigner  ;  whilst  a  large  number  of  other  people 
are  in  favour  of  keeping  the  tariff  up  against  Great  Britain  and  io- 
creaaing  it  against  the  foreigner.  These  are  the  differences  of  view 
which  exist  amongst  those  who  are  in  favour  of  preference,  and, 
though  I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  it,  you  will  see  there  is  a  very 
Important  difference  indeed.  I  will  only  add  that  whilst  Australia, 
as  a  young  country,  may  be  impetuous  and  eager  to  try  experiments, 
she  will,  I  believe,  have  the  good  sense  to  abandon  those  experimoDta 
if  flhe  finds  them  to  the  disadvantage  of  her  people,  and  I  do  hope 
(die  will  always  consider,  together  with  her  own  interests,  the 
interests  of  the  British  Empire.  Nowhere  throughout  the  Empire 
can  you  find  greater  loyalty  than  in  Australia,  and  if  sometimea 
our  legislation  seems  to  be  inconsiderate,  it  is  not  because  of  lack 
of  sympathy  or  affection  for  the  older  land.  Australia  recognisee 
■what  she  has  received  from  Great  Britain — how  freely  it  has  been 
given,  and  she  hopes  under  Great  Britain  to  uphold  a  rampart  of 
the  Empire  in  those  southern  lands  behind  which  there  will  be  i 
people  that  will  maintain  the  characteristics  of  the  British  race 
and  the  beat  traditions  of  British  history. 

Hon.  Alfred  Deaein  (Prime  Minister  ot  the  Commonwealth 
bf  Australia)  (who  had  arrived  in  the  course  of  the  discussioii) ; 
This  is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  have  had  the  pnTilegs 
df  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  t 
Aould  explain  that  I  had  imderstood  the  reading  of  the  Pa.per 
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Would  not  commence  until  nine  o'clock,  and  bad  arranged,  aa  I 
thought,  to  hear  my  friend,  brother  barrister,  and  old  political 
associate  of  many  y(>ars  ago  deliver  his  address.  I  have  to  apologise 
for  the  apparent  diacourteay  of  arriving  late,  as  a  further  result  of 
which  I  have  lost  the  benefit  of  the  criticisms  directed  to  the  Paper 
by  the  qualified  apuakers  who  have  addreaaed  you.  Without  further 
apology,  lot  me  say  that,  having  had  the  opportunity  of  perusing 
the  Paper  in  print,  I  feel  once  more  how  vahiable  an  asset  to  our 
country  men  like  Dr.  Hackett  are.  He  is  a  man  trained  in  the 
beat  school  of  English  thought,  familiar  with  its  University,  its 
social,  its  professional  life,  and  transplanted  to  a  new  country,  be 
has  proved  himself  open-minded  enough  toadjusthimaelf  by  careful 
study  to  its  ciicumstanoeB,  and  to  form  from  hia  own  experience 
conclusions  as  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  affairs  of  that 
country  should  be  guided.  He  belongs  to  a  comparatively  rare 
school  nowadays^a  school  which  before  his  time  was  Itnown  as  the 
Philosophical  Radicals.  A  good  many  people  in  Australia,  like  ray 
friend  Sir  William  Lyne,  think  the  Kadicalism  is  diminishing  and 
the  philosophy  is  increasing  with  the  lapse  of  time ;  but  that,  as  I 
understand,  is  not  an  unfamiliar  phenomenon  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  I  know  few  men  throughout  the  Commonwealth  able  and 
willing  to  take  the  independent  position  which  Dr.  Hackett  has  at 
all  times  taken,  and  as  a  member  I  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
influence  hia  thought  had  on  the  earlier  Conventions  in  which  the 
present  Commonwealth  Conatttution  was  shaped.  As  I  read  his 
Paper  to-day  some  of  his  old  familiar  phrases  returned  to  me — 
e,specially  what  he  waa  pleased  to  term  the  democratising  of  the 
Senate,  in  which  lie  took  a  large  part,  and  the  consideration  of  its 
effects  on  the  future  of  responsible  Government.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  mellifluous  "hear,  hear"  of  my  friend  Sir  John  Cockbum 
reminds  me  that  he  was  one  of  the  Philosophical  Radicals  who 
ventured  to  assert  the  same  class  of  ideals.  It  is  impossible  in  the 
time  at  my  disposal  to  make  more  than  a  few  observations  on  the 
Paper.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  remark  that  I  find  Dr.  Hackett 
going  with  the  stream  rather  than  with  his  own  general  inclina- 
tion, when  he  takes  the  view  which  some  persons  of  the  Common- 
wealth adopt  as  to  the  loss  of  popularity  of  Federation.  So  far  as 
that  feeling  exists  at  all,  it  arises  in  my  opinion  from  confusion  of 
thought  and  a  misapprehension  of  the  real  circumstances.  What 
is  objected  to  is  not  Federation,  but  the  legislation  which  the 
Federal  Parliament  is  giving  us — an  absolutely  different  matter.  I 
"""ive  that  Australia,  polled  to-day  on  the  que ation  of  Union,  would 
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give  an  oven  stronger  vote  than  ever  before.  No  doubfc  Australia 
to-day,  giving  a  vote  on  the  form  of  Union,  would  try  for  a  more 
complete  and  finished  Constitution  than  that  which  we  now  enjoy. 
Indeed,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Thomson  in  saying  we  confess  to  imper- 
fections in  the  Constitution  ;  but  I  do  believe,  I  think  I  may  say  I 
know,  if  it  were  a  choice  between  that  Constitution,  with  all  its 
imperfections  on  its  head,  and  the  former  condition  of  internecine 
strife  and  separation,  there  would  be  a  larger  majority  than  ever  in 
favour  of  Federation  as  we  have  it.  The  real  point  of  departure  is 
that  exception  is  taken  to  the  legislation  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  majority  in  Parliament  and  the  majority  of  the  States  have 
not  taken  the  course  which  the  minority  desire.  That  does  not 
prove  that  what  has  been  done  is  wrong.  It  simply  proves  the 
minority  ought  to  recognise  that  what  they  object  to  is  not  Union 
but  the  will  of  the  majority  of  those  with  whom  they  are  united, 
to  which,  under  any  form  of  Government,  they  would  have  to  bow. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  what  Mr.  Thomson  has  said  as  to 
certain  differences  of  opinion  between  New  South  Wales  and  else- 
where, but  I  do  not  happen  to  agree  with  him  as  to  the  present 
state  of  that  opinion.  I  think  protection,  even  in  New  South 
Wales,  is  either  in  a  majority  or  something  so  near  almost  as  to 
be  effective  as  a  majority,  and  I  am  certain  that  protection 
will  soon  have  a  sweeping  majority  there  as  everywhere  else. 
I  am  not  here  to  discuss  party  politics,  and  I  only  allude  to  them 
because  I  am  speaking  to  what  I  may  call  an  informed  colonial 
audience  ;  but  I  may  say  that  my  reason  for  holding  these  opinions 
is  that  I  believe  the  actual  circumstances  and  needs  of  Australia 
make  protection  inevitable.  When  I  was  at  the  University  I  was 
taught  the  doctrines  of  free  trade,  but  I  found  they  did  not  fit  the 
country  and  the  circumstances  I  was  called  upon  to  face,  and  I 
believe  the  same  process  of  thought  which  I  underwent  has  led 
scores  and  hundreds  of  my  contemporaries  who  had  nothing  but 
free  trade  doctrines  taught  to  them  in  the  Universities  and  else- 
where to  lay  aside  those  doctrines  as  inapplicable  to  our  circum- 
stances, and  has  led  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  to  take  the 
same  course.  But  I  pass  on  to  emphasise  one  point  I  desire  to 
make,  which  is  that  what  is  called  dissatisfaction  with  Federation 
in  Australia  discovers  itself  on  an  even  superficial  analysis  to  be 
dissatisfaction  with  the  immediate  fruits  of  Federation  in  its  first 
years  and  with  what  the  Federal  Parliament  has  thought  fit  to  do. 
Can  you  find  me  any  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  minority 
arc  willing  to  accept  the  principles  and  measures  against  which 
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they  have  fought?  Are  we  to  be  told  that  by  fighting  against 
those  measures  they  are  condemning  the  Constitution  of  the 
country?  If  so,  what  Constitution  in  the  world  could  claim  a 
majority  measured  on  those  terms  ?  On  the  second  page  of  the 
address  you  will  find  a  sentence  which  has  one  considerable  de- 
merit, and  that  is  that  it  is  a  long  sentence.  Dr.  Hackett  says : 
"  Yet  behind  all  evidences  of  dissatisfaction  one  can  hardly  doubt 
that  there  lies  a  general  conviction  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  easily 
overthrown,  that  not  only  has  Australian  Federation  come  to  stay, 
but  that  the  time  has  fully  arrived  when  the  position  and  needs  of 
Australia  imperatively  demand  all  the  strength  and  support  which 
can  be  given  by  the  union  of  the  six  States  of  the  Commonwealth." 
If  I  know  anything  of  Australia,  if  I  have  not  lived  my  life  there 
in  vain  and  studied  its  circumstances  fruitlessly,  I  should  say  that 
that  is  an  absolutely  correct  and  faithful  summary  of  its  conditions 
to-day.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr.  Thomson  that  Federation 
took  place  rather  too  late  than  too  early.  In  the  last  pages  of  the 
Paper  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  will  find  a  very  brief 
epitome  of  Dr.  Hackett's  study  of  existing  colonial  conditions. 
The  speculations  in  which  Dr.  Hackett  and  Sir  John  Cockburn  used 
to  indulge  find  their  place,  but  in  the  brief  recital  of  the  creed  of 
Australia  to-day  I  believe  Dr.  Hackett's  statements  in  regard  to  the 
adoption  of  protection,  in  regard  to  our  development  of  our  own 
defence,  in  regard  to  our  insistence  upon  a  white  Australia,  in 
regard  to  our  endeavours  to  raise  and  keep  raised  the  standard  of 
living  for  all  Australians— I  believe  these  aspirations  are  all  unim- 
peachably  and  most  accurately  expressed.  In  these  circumstances 
my  criticism  of  the  Paper  resolves  itself  into  endorsement  and 
eulogy  except  as  regards  certain  minor  parts  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  I  may  add  that,  in  view  more  especially  of  the 
work  which  is  before  me,  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  have  been  here 
to-night,  but  an  invitation  from  the  Colonial  Institute  to  listen  to 
a  distinguished  Australian  dealing  with  pressing  and  urgent  pro- 
blems constituted  an  appeal  I  could  not  possibly  resist.  As  an 
Australian  I  am  happy  and  proud  to  have  been  able  to  listen  to 
such  an  exposition  of  these  subjects  before  an  audience  whose 
character  enables  them  to  appreciate  as  few  can  possibly  appreciate 
such  an  exposition  of  the  matter.  We  ourselves  are  too  near  to 
the  picture — you  are  too  far  off.  That  is  to  say  you  who  are 
British  born  and  bred  are  not  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
the  great  territory  which  is  so  conspicuously  represented  on  that 
map.     I  believe  the  judgment  of  men  ten  or  twenty  years  hence 
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will  heartily  endorse  that  of  Dr.  Hackett.  I  believe  that  the  sound 
and  robust  faith  in  the  future  of  that  country  and  its  people  will 
be  justified  hy  events.  The  steps  we  have  taken,  though  I  am  far 
from  insinuating  that  none  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  some 
have  not  been  aside  from  the  true  path— the  steps  we  have  taken 
one  by  one  have  all  been  steps  forward.  We  are  a  young  people ; 
we  have  expected  a,  too  early  realisation  of  our  ideals.  This  is 
natural  to  youth,  and  when  one  la  past  youth  one  begins  to  rocog- 
niae  how  much  one  is  forced  to  discount  one's  expectations  of  the 
possibilities  of  immediate  achievement.  I  have  the  firmest  ajid 
deepest  faith  in  the  foundations  we  have  laid,  in  the  stock  from 
which  we  have  sprung,  and  in  the  trailitions  we  have  inherited — 
also  in  the  work  we  have  to  do,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  the 
Empire  to  which  we  belong — a  work  which  shall  establish  an 
Australia  more  united  than  it  is  to-day,  not  only  iji  itself  but  with 
the  kindred  peoples  in  the  Empire. 

Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  ;  We  have  had  the  privilege 
to-night  of  listening  to  a  very  fine,  remarkable,  and  I  would  say 
with  Sir  Joseph  Ward  a  very  splendid  Paper.  It  is  a  great  thing 
that  we  in  this  country  should  have  from  time  to  time  the  advantage 
of  hearing  the  opinions  of  such  experts  as  Dr.  Hackett  on  the 
questions  with  which  he  has  dealt.  I  think  myself  that  the  appre- 
hensions with  regard  to  the  permanence  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  It  has  undoubtedly  come  to 
stay.  No  such  great  movement  can  be  entirely  successful  all  at 
once.  It  is  indeed  remarkable  that  such  progress  should  already 
have  been  made,  and  we  may  confidently  trust  to  time  to  remove 
such  inevitable  defects  as  are  discovered  in  it.  On  my  own  advent 
into  life  Great  Britain  had  very  few  important  Colonies  within  hee 
realm.  Most  of  the  great  Colonies,  in  fact,  of  which  we  are  so. 
proud  to-day  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  progressed  within  th^. 
span  of  my  single  hfe.  I  have  endeavoured  for  many  long  years 
to  the  best  of  my  abiUty  to  make  a  study  of  the  questions  affecting 
them,  political,  social,  and  commercial,  and  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  must  no  longer  in  the  present  day  regard  them  aE 
Colonies  but  as  rapidly  becoming  nascent  nations.  After  iai&r&iing, 
amongst  themselves,  they  will,  I  firmly  believe,  be  ready  to  join  in 
a  larger  federation  ;  butr  this  will  be  brought  about  by  time.  In  tha 
old  country,  if  this  is  to  be  the  case,  we  must  treat  them  as  equals 
in  every  possible  respect.  I  have  read  with  the  greatest  delight  % 
remarkable  article  in  to-day'^  Times  on  the  subject  of  Federation. 
It  does  my  heart  good  iftmy  old  age;  it  is  indeed  a  great  encourage. 
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ment  to  see  that  the  question  of  Imperial  Federation,  to  which  I 
have  devoted  so  many  years  of  my  life,  is  making  such  marked 
progress  and  advance  in  public  opinion.  I  trust  it  will  prove  to  be 
an  accomplished  fact,  if  not  before,  in  the  course  of  another 
generation. 

Hon.  Sir  John  Cockburn,  K.C.M.G.,  M.D. :  I  should  like  to 
say  what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  stand  on  the  same  platform  with  so 
many  of  my  old  colleagues  in  the  Federal  Conventions.     Although 
Mr.  Deakin  claims  to  have  passed  the  period  of  youth,  we  rejoice 
that  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  his  last  visit  have  left 
upon  him  no  visible  record.    It  is  appropriate  that  General  Sir  J. 
Bevan  Edwards  should  be  the  Chairman  on  this  occasion,  because 
in  the  Federal  history  of  Australia  it  will  always  have  to  be  recorded 
that  it  was  his  report  on  the  defence  problem  of  Australia  which 
kindled  the  flame  of  Federal  enthusiasm.     I  listened  with  much 
interest  to  the  critical  analysis  of  the  results  of  Federation ;  vital 
processes  are,  however,  somewhat  impatient  of  analytical  criticism, 
Australia  should  be  viewed  sympathetically  as  a  whole,  and  in  that 
light  I  have  never  had  any  misgiving  as   to   its  future  under 
Federation.     I  have  never  regretted  the  vote  I  gave  at  the  Conven- 
tion.   I  quite  beUeve  that  had  we  not  federated  at  leisure  under  no 
pressure  of  external  circumstances,  we  should  have  had  to  federate 
in  haste,  because  Australia,  which  used  to  be  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
the  world,  far  removed  from  the  clash  and  rivalry  of  other  nations, 
is  now  situated-  in  the  region  perilous,  and,  although  Federation 
might  not  have  been  a  prime  necessity  at  the  time,  it  is  to-day 
absolutely  necessary   for  the  existence  of  Australia.      I   do  not 
altogether  agree  with  the  lecturer's  criticisms  on  one  or  two  points. 
In  my  opinion  there  is  no  reason  to  complain  that  the  Common- 
wealth fails  to  attract  the  best  intellects  of  Australia.     As  a  close 
student  and  observer  of  everything  which  has  taken  place  since  its 
initiation,  I  confess  I  rejoice  that  the  Commonwealth  Parliament 
includes  the  best  men  from  the  States.     What  do  we  see  ?     We  see 
in  the  Commonwealth  Cabinet  Mr.  Deakin,  who  was  always  the 
recognised  leader  of  pubHc  opinion  in  Victoria,  and  the  best  ex- 
ponent of  true  Australian  patriotism.     We  see  Sir  W.  Lyne,  who  at 
the  time  of  Federation  was  Premier  of  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  Sir  John  Forrest,  who  was  perpetual  Premier  of  Western 
Australia.     Sir  F.   Holder,  who   at  the   date  of  Federation  was 
Premier  of  South  Australia,  is  now  Speaker  of  the  Commonwealth 
Parliament.    I  do  not  think  therefore  there  is  any  really  serious 
treason  for  reiterating  this  old  complaint,    I  must  confess  I  am  no 
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such  voTBhipper  of  the  aystem  of  party  governmont  as  many  who 
have  addreaaed  the  meeting.  My  colleagues  in  the  Convention  will 
remember  that  I  alwayB  maintained  that  the  election  of  Ministers 
was  hound  to  be  adopted  in  Australia,  and  I  believe  still  that  by 
the  election  of  Ministers  many  of  the  diflieultiea  which  face  the 
Commonwealth  Parliament  will  be  solved.  I  do  not  regret  the 
failure  of  the  two-party  system  to  take  root  in  AustraHa.  I  have  no 
great  love  for  the  party  system,  especially  in  the  last  few  years, 
when  we  see  the  mischief  wrought  in  this  country,  throwing  as  it 
were  to  the  dogs  of  party  relationships  which 'ought  to  exist  between 
the  mother  and  daughter  nations,  and  introducing  the  bitterness  of 
party  feeling  into  the  question  of  true  synthesis  of  the  Empire,  so 
that  if  any  man  pronounces  the  word  "  Empire  "  or  "  Imperial  "  he 
runs  the  risk  of  being  stigmatised  as  a  Conservative.  I  believe  Fede- 
ration will  go  on  from  good  to  better.  I  do  not  believe  the  Govern- 
ment and  Parliament  have  performed  their  task  in  anything  but  the 
heat  manner,  in  accordance  with  the  best  traditions  of  our  race  ; 
indeed  the  M'onder  is  not  that  there  should  be  occasional  difBoulties, 
but  that  tlie  instrument  of  government  has  succeeded  in  working 
BO  well,  and  that  the  causes  of  offence  should  be  so  few. 

Lord  Bbabsey,  G.C.B.  :  It  was  my  privilege  to  occupy  the 
benign  position  of  a  representative  of  the  old  country  at  the  time 
when  the  Federation  of  the  Commonwealth  was  consummated. 
Watching  the  proceedings  with  the  deepest  and  mcst  sympathetic 
interest,  and  having  through  my  Ministers  the  means  of  knowing 
what  were  the  moving  forces  in  forming  the  public  opinion  of  the 
hour  ;  looking,  I  say,  at  what  was  going  on,  J  am  profoundly  con- 
vinced tha,t  the  motives  which  prompted  the  people  of  Australia  to 
form  themselvea  into  one  great  Commonwealth  were  the  loftiest 
which  could  prompt  political  action.  I  believe  they  came  to  that 
decision  in  the  firm  belief  that  It  was  the  best  and  only  means  by 
which  the  people  of  Australia  could  enjoy  in  the  fullest  degree  the 
privileges  of  civil  and  religious  hberty,  and  could  make  that 
progress  materially,  morally,  and  intellectually  which  it  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  people  to  achieve.  If  there  was  to  be  a  Common- 
wealth formed  in  Australia  it  was  bound  to  be  on  a  democratic 
basis.  We  are  told  that  Labour  has  held,  perhaps,  too  large  a  sway 
in  the  conduct  of  atairs.  I  have  not  the  information  to  enable  me 
to  judge  how  far  that  has  been  the  case  in  Australia ;  but  this  I 
know,  that  we  have  in  our  own  country  in  an  increasing  degree  a 
representation  of  Labour  in  Parliament.  There  has  in  fact  been  for 
many  years  a  direct  representation  of  Labour  in  our  Parliament. 
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When  I  fitst  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in  1868  we  had  Labour 
Members  who  were  not  the  leaat  useful  members  of  that  assembly. 
In  times  past  I  have  had  close  personal  relations  with  the  Labour 
leaders  of  thiscoimtry.  They  may  have  their  faults,  their  prejudices, 
their  limitation.  It  is  recognised  fully,  and  on  every  hand,  that  the 
repreaentativea  have  taken  their  part  well  and  worthily  in  our  public 
lite.  If  in  Australia  there  are  among  those  who  belong  to  the 
Labour  Party  some  who  display  imperfect  knowledge  or  want  of 
experience,  I  wonld  remind  you  that  the  remedy  is  for  those  who 
have  more  training  in  affairn  not  to  withhold  their  teaching. 
Those  who  are  taking  part  in  the  working  out  of  the  Government 
of  Australia  are  born  of  our  own  British  race,  which  has  never 
failed  in  any  of  the  undertakings  of  self-government.  I  have  the 
most  profound  faith  that  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  gathering 
up  of  experience  there  will  be  a  successful  issue  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia. 

The  Chaieman  (Lieut. -General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards.  K.O.M.G., 
C,B.) ;  I  will  now  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Haekett. 
It  is  only  sis  or  seven  days  ago  that  he  was  asked  to  take  the  place 
of  Mr.  Wise,  who  was  to  have  read  us  a  Paper,  and  I  am  sure  we 
are  all  greatly  indebted  to  him  for  the  time  and  trouble  he  has 
given  to  the  subject.  At  this  late  hour  I  will  not  myself  offer  any 
remarks  on  the  Paper,  much  as  I  should  have  lilied  to  do  so,  and 
I  will  only  add  that  we  have  had  a  most  admirable  Paper,  and  an 
excellent  discussion. 

Br.  Hackett  ;  I  think  the  vote  of  thanks  should  be  directed 
towards  my  audience,  who  have  put  up  so  good-naturedly  with  what 
I  feel  must  have  been  a  somewhat  dry  treatment  of  a  dry  subject. 
It,  however,  puts  good  heart  Into  a  man  to  hear  such  words  as 
those  that  were  used  by  some  of  the  speakers,  especially  by  that 
kindest  and  most  earnest  of  politicians,  and  most  patriotic  of  Austra- 
lians, Mr.  Deakin.  But  the  highest  compliment  of  all  perhaps 
was  paid  to  me  by  Sir  William  Lyne,  who  stated  in  the  most 
positive  way  that  white  he  saw  some  good  points  in  the  address,  he 
did  not  agree  with  it.  When  I  listened  to  those  points  of  dis- 
satisfaction I  found  that  they  had  resolved  themselves  into  some 
remarks  on  the  three-party  system-  The  other  points  to  which 
he  took  exception  were  the  result  of  his  own  thought  and  not  mine, 
for  they  bad  no  place  in  my  Paper. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  given  to  the  Chairman  for  presiding. 


COLONIAL  CONFERENCE   BANQUET. 

A  Banquet  in  honour  of  the  Prime  Mintstera  and  other  representa- 
tive stateHmen  visiting  this  country  in  connection  with  the  Colonial 
Conference  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1007.  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
K.G.,   G.C.S.I.,   G.C.I.E.,   Secretary  of   State  for  the   Colonies, 


The  following  ia  a  complete  hst  of  those  present : — 

A.  W.  a'Bedtatt.  J.  F.  Aldenhovea,  llobeit  All^n,  Bt.  Eon.  Lord  Alverstone, 
Q.C.M.O.,  Frederick  Anderaon,  GQberl  Anderson,  Kenneth  9.  Anderson,  B.  L. 
AntrobOB,  C.B..  Hon.  gir  Wm,  Arbuckle,  C.  N.  Armatrong,  A.  E.  AspiosU, 
J.  Auerbech,  J.  Barr.  E.  Bedford,  Qeoiye  Beetham,  J.  Berlein,  Oharles 
Bethell,  H.  F.  BUlinghurst,  Sir  Arthur  N.  Bireb,  K.C.M.U..  A.  8.  Bireh. 
H.  Bireheoough,  C.M.O.,  F.  Beckett  Birt,  Hon.  B.  K.  Bishop,  M.L.C.,  Sir 
Jamea  Blyth.  Bart.,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Bobert  Bond,  K.C.M.G.,  J.  B.  Booci, 
Et.  Hon.  Charles  Booth.  Boo.  Su-  F.  W.  Borden,  K.G.M.O.,  B.  A.  Bosonqnet. 
Sir  Samuel  B.  Boulton,  Bart.,  B.  W,  Bourne,  AdmimJ  Sic  N.  Bowden. Smith, 
H.C.B.,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Braesej,  G.C.B..  B.  Breoan,  O.M.Q.,  H.  H.  Bridge, 
Charles  E.  Bright,  C.M.G.,  Hon.  L.  P.  Brodenr,  C.  H.  Brothers,  Jamea  J. 
Brown,  Qarald  U.  Browne,  Leonard  G.  Browne.  Sir  Chajles  Brnce,  G.C.M.Qn 

A.  Bniee-Joj.  O,  E.  Buckle.  Henry  Bull,  Sir  Henrj  Bulwer.  Q.C.M.G-.Bt.  Hon. 
John  Burns,  M.P.,  J.  F.  Bnratall,  A.  B.  Butterworth,  Sir  T.  Foweil  Buxton, 
Bart,  G.C.M.6.,  D.  Byrne.  Sir  Vincent  Cailinrd,  His  Grace  the  Arobbiakw  at 
Canterbury.  G.C.V.O.,  W.  Chamberlain.  Alfred  A.  Clark,  Cumberland  Olatli, 
Sir  Oaorge  Clfttke,  O.C.M.G.,  T.  B.  Clougher,  Hon.  Sir  John  Cockbnm, 
S.O.M.O.,  Capt.  B.  M.  Oollins,  R.S.,  C.M.G..  G.  W.  Compton,  B.  F.  Conigrave. 
Bev.  W.  J.  Conjbeare,  S.  Cook.  E.  A.  Cooper,  W.  F.  Courlhope.  C.  T.  Goi, 
C.M.G. ,  H.  Barttani  Coi,  C.B.,  C.  Caamiliow,  D.  B.  Dangar,  F.  H.  DangHr, 
Sir  H.  K.  Davaon,  Hon.  Alfred  Deakin,  C.  F.  De  Nordwall,  Henry  Denton. 
T.  L.  Devitt,  F.  Dewabury,  F.  H.  Dixon,  Hon.  A.  Dobson.  C.M.G.,  Sir  Arthur  P. 
Duoglns,  Bart.,  J.  S.  Duncoo,  B.  Duncan,  M.P.,  Bt.  Hun.  Earl  of  DuntaTen, 
K.P.,  C.M.G.,  Frank  M.  Button,  Frederick  Dutton.  F.  Eckstein,  C.  S.  Edmond- 
son.  Lieut:-Oen.  Sir  J.  B.  Edwards,  K.C.U.G.,  C.B..  D.  Finlayson,  I^Gat..OtL 

B.  A.  Finlayson,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Francis  Fleming,  K.C.M.G.,  Sydney  Ford,  Jaaua 
Fowler,  J.  H.  Galbraith,  J.  A.  Game,  6.  Glanfield,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Glantawe, 
Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Gleneak,  T.  A.  Qlsnny,  A.  E.  Goldring,  G.  Goodsir,  S.  W. 
Gordon,  John  Gordon,  W,  L.  Grant.  Melvillo  Gray.  Major-Gan.  Sir  Henif 
Greon,  K.C.S J.,  C,B„  B.  N.  Qrenfell,  Et.  Hon,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  Bart.,  M.P., 
W.  L.  Griffith,  Capt.  J.  N.  Griffiths,  E.  P.  Gaeritz.  A.  Haes,  John  HaQiday, 
Bt.  Hon.  Earl  of  Halsbnry,  J.  O,  Hamilton,  Sir  W.  Bai Hie  Hamilton,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B.,  H.  ds  Courcy  Hamilton,  Capt,  J.  du  Couri-'y  Hamilton,  T.  J.  Ettnley, 
V.  Hansen,  John  Hardy,  Eobert  Harper  (M.F.  Australia),  Lenie  Haslam,  M.P„ 
B.  E.  Haslam,  W.  Hawthorn,  M.  G.  Heeles,  3.  A,  Loo  Henderson,  J.  C.  A.  Hen- 
derson, P.  E,  Hesse.  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  Hime,  E.C.M.O..  Bernard  Holland,  C.B., 
John  Hopkins,  Lieut.  L.  H.  Hordem,  E.N.,  Alired  H.  Houlder,  AugastDS  F. 
Honlder,  Franfe  Hoot,  G.  Imroth,  Sit  Thomas  Jackson,  Bart.,  Isaac  Jaoobi, 
Biohard  Jebb,  B.  J.  JefFray,  E.  G.  Jelliooe,  Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of 
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My.  G.C.B.,  Q.C.M.O..  G.  LBW6O0  Johnaton,  Henry  Joaliii.  H.  W.  Just,  C.U., 
I.O..  laiiBO  Giuibnan,  Konald  Kaep.  D.  J.  Kenuell;,  K.C.,  Wm.  Keswick. 
M.P.,BardnKibuchi,  Sir  Henry  Kimbor, Bart.,  M.P.,H-D.  King,  B.N.B., Montane 
Kirtwood,  T.  M,  Kirkwood,  Sir  Jnroea  Knowlea,  K.C.V.O.,  Major-Gsn.  Sir  B.  B. 
Lane,  K.C.V.O.,  O.B.,  Bt.  Hon.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lnurier,  G.C.M.G.,  Bobertaon 
IJaneon,  H.  Iiedger,  J.  T.  Lempriero,  Charles  Leonard,  Isaaa  Lewia.  Hastings 
Likely, K.  LUienfald,  R.  Littlejnhn.tlie  Hod.H.  8.  Litttoton,  Sir  E.  B.  Llewelyn, 
K.C.M.G.,  F.  Gruham  Lloyd,  W.  McN.  Lore,  C.  P.  Lucbb,  C.B.,  Bcig.-Oen,  Sir 
Frederick  Lugard,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  D.8.O.,  Hon.  Sit  Wm.  Lyne.  K.C.M.O.,  Gen, 
Hon.  Sir  NevDlo  Lytlellon,  H.C.B,.  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Claude  MacDonaM,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.V.O.,  K.C.B.,  Wm.  MoParlane,  J.  B.  Mclvor.  Sir  James  L.  Mnckaj,  G.C.M.G., 
K.C.I.E..  J,  CkMackay,  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  R.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Douglas  McLean, 
W.  Mardec.  H.  B.  Matsliall,  E.  P.  Mathers.  Frederick  Mead,  S.  Mendelaaahn, 
T.  D.  Merton,  Harry  Millar,  R.  U.  Mofffttt,  C.U.G.,  M.B.,  Capt,  B.  H.  Croh- 
Monla^e,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Monk-Bretton.  C.B.,  Sir  Ralph  Moor,  K.CM.Q,,  S. 
Vaughan  Morgan,  James  K.  Morrison.  John  S.  Morrison,  C.  H.  Harley  Mosuley, 
C.M.G..  Q.  J.  8.  Moaenlhal,  the  Hon.  C.  O.  Murray.  Capt.  Henry  MofigraTe, 
B.E.,  Harold  Nelaon.  Sir  Montague  Nelson,  E.O.M.G.,  S.  Keumann.  C.  E.  Nind, 

B.  Nivisoo,  R.  D.  Noble.  His  Grace  the  Dnke  of  Norfolk,  K.6.,  G.C.V.O., 
J.  S.  O'Halloran,  C.M.G..  C,  H.  Ommanney,  C.M.G.,  P.  T.  J.  Parfitt, 
Dr.  O.  R  Parkin,  O.M.G..  Sir  J.  Boper  Parkinglon,  T.  W.  Parfcin- 
Bon.  M.D.,  Lieut. -Col.  J.  H.  Potleraon,  U.S.O.,  George  Peacock,  Edward 
PearCB,  W.  3.  Pearae,  Col.  Ernest  Pemberlon,  R.E.,  Sir  J.  Denison  Pender, 
K.C.M.G.,  Edward  C.  Penney,  Sir  Weatby  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.G,,  R.  W, 
Pelka,  M.P.,  E.  A.  Petherick,  Bev.  S.  Gordon  I'onsoDby,  J.  G.  Poole, 
Aruhdeaeon  B.  Potter,  J.  W.  Potter,  B.  B,  Powell,  J,  J.  PraH,  janr.,  J. 
W.  Previli,  Gilbert  ParviH,  BL  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ranforiy,  G.O.M.G,,  Hugh  W. 
Beeveft,  H.  M.  Ridge,  H.  A,  Eidsdaie,  Col.  C.  F.  Roberts,  C.M.G.,  A.D.C,  C,  J. 
Boberts.  C.  R.  Bobertsun,  Lieut.-Col.  Sir  Donald  Robertson,  K.C.S.I,,  Major- 
Gen.  0.  W.  Robinaon,  C.B.,  Sir  J.  Clifton  Robinson,  ,1.  B.  Robinson,  C.  D.  Bose, 
M.P.,  T.  L.  Rose,  J.  Roaen,  Arthur  Ross,  Arthur  Rosa,  janr.,  Jomea  W.  O. 
Rom,  0.  RouB-Marten,  Com.  B.  M.  Bumsey,  R.N.,  I.S.O.,  Thomas  Russell, 
Thomas  J.  Bussell.  W.  Cecil  Buaaell,  J.  Sadler,  Sir  Edward  Samuel,  Bart., 
Henry  Sarouol,  Wm.  Sandover,  E.  B.  Sargant,  Emeat  E.  Bawyer,  E.  T. 
ScammBll,  Capt.  Q.  C.  Sconce,  R.  Scott- Atki neon,  G.  Short,  David  Sinclair, 
W.  Banks  Skinner,  F.  G.  Smart,  Hon.  Dr.  T.  W.  Smartt,  M.L.A.,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir 

C.  Cleraenti  Smith,  G.C.M.G.,  Lieul.-Col,  Sir  Gerard  Smith.  K.C.M.O.,  Henry 
V.  Smith,  Thomas  Smith,  Sir  W.  F.  Hajnes  Smith,  K.C.M.G.,  E.  A.  Smlth- 
Bewse,  Edward  tinell,  A.  F.  Soraerville,  Wm.  Statbam,  C.  W.  A.  Stewart,  A.  H. 
P.  Btoneham,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Stratiioona,G.C.M.G..G.  Sturgeon.  E.  P.  F.  SuHon, 
Leonard  Sutton,  M.  H.  F.  Sutton,  Major-Oen.  the  Hon,  Sir  B.  Talbot,  K.C.B., 
Hon.  J.  W.  Tavemer,  W.  P.  Taylor,  P.  Tenny  son -Cole,  Lieot.-Col.  3.  B.  Timson, 
V.D.,  T,  8.  Townend,  Hon,  Kir  Horace  Tozer,  K.C.M.G.,  Sir  William  H.  Treaohsr, 
K.CM.G..  Gordon  Turner,  Bt.  Hon.  Lord  Tweedmoulh,  Arthur  Verdon,  F.  W. 
Verney,  M.P.,  Sir  C,  E.  Howard  Vincent,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  M.P.,  Hermann  Vogs 
Edmund  Walker,  Frank  Walker,  E.  A.  Wallace.  G.  W.  Wallace,  E.  W.  WaU 
ington,  C.M.G,,  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  K.C.M.G.,  F.  J.  Waring,  C.M,Q„  W. 
Weddel,  B.  B.  Weil,  J.  Weil,  J.  Weal,  A.  B.  Williams,  A.  Williamson,  J.  B. 
Williamion.  J.  H.  Charnock  Wilson,  J.  H.  Witheford,  A  E.  Wynter,  M.D„  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G. 

Field-Marshal  Sir  Frederiok  P.  Haineg,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.L,  CLE., 
and  Mr.  Walter  Morrison  were  unable  to  attend,  bnt  kindly 
contributed  towards  tlie  espeusea  of  the  banquet. 

The  guests  were  received  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin  (a  Vice- 
President)  and  the  following  Vioe-Preeidents  and  Councillors :  — 
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Tho  Rt.  Hon  the  Earl  ot  Duiuavon,  E.P.,  C,M.G„  the  Ui.  Hon.  the  Earl  o( 
Jene;,  Q.C.B.,  O.C.M.G.,  the  Kt.  Hon.  Lord  Braiaey.  O.C^..  the  Bt.  Hem. 
Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.O.,  the  Kt.  Hod.  Sir  Cecil  Clementi  Smith,  O.C.M.a., 
Sir  Henry  E.  G.  Balwer,  O.C.M.O,,  Sir  "Frederick  Young,  K,C,M,G„  HBtiiy 
Birchenoagh,  E9i|.,  G.M.G.,  Admiral  Bir  NB,llianicl  Bo wden -Smith,  E.O.B., 
Sir  George  S.  Clarke,  G.C.M.G.,  F.  H.  Dangar,  Esq.,  Frederick  Diitton,  Esq., 
Lieul-Gen.  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G.,  C3.,  Major-Oen.  Bir  Henry 
Green,  K.C.SJ  ,  C.B.,  the  Bight  Hon.  air  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G.,  ■WraiiBm 
Keswick,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.O.,  C.B.,  Sir  E.  Montague 
NalBon,  K.C.M.G..  Dr.  G.  H.  Parkin,  C.M.G.,  Sir  Westbj  B.  Perceval,  K.C.M.a., 
Major-Gen.  C.  W.  Robinson,  C,B. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  the  flags  of  the  various  parts  of  thn 
Empire,  and  that  oE  tbe  Inatiiute,  bearing  the  motto,  "  The  King 
and  United  Empire." 

His  Grace  the  Arehbiahop  of  Canterbury  said  grace. 

The  Chairman  proposed  the  toaat  of  "  His  Majesty  the  Kinj," 
which  waa  daly  honoured. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Sir  Eohert  Bond,  K.C.M.G.  (Premier  of  New- 
foimdland) ;  I  have  been  entrusted  with  the  second  toast  on  the 
list,  viz.  "  Her  Majesty  Qaeen  Alexandra,  the  Prince  and  Princeaa 
of  Wales,  and  the  other  Memhera  of  the  Eoyal  Family."  It  ia  an 
honour  ot  which  any  man  might  be  justly  proud  to  be  asked  to 
propose  this  toast.  I  do  not  accept  it  so  much  as  an  honour  to 
myself  as  to  the  country  I  represent,  England's  oldest  Colony.  A 
toast  such  as  this  requires  no  eloquence  to  commend  it  to  Britishers 
in  any  part  of  His  Majesty's  wide  dominions,  or,  indeed,  the  world 
over,  because  our  gracious  Queen  and  her  distinguished  family  are 
universally  respected,  honoured,  and  beloved.  For  fifty  years  or 
more  the  toast  of  the  Queen  was  synonymous  with  tbe  words  "  Onr 
Mother  Land,"  and  since  the  good  and  great  Queen  Victoria  passed 
away  the  toast  is  honoured  throughout  the  Empire  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  never-failing  kindness  and  thought  fulness  of 
the  beautiful  and  gracious  lady  who  is  now  the  Consort  of  the 
King.  The  affection  that  goes  out  towards  Her  Majesty  tbe  Queen 
is  extended  to  her  distingnished  son  tbe  Frinco  of  Wales,  as  was 
fully  displayed  during  the  memorable  tour  of  their  Eoyal  High- 
nesses throughout  the  Colonies  a  few  years  ago,  for  tho  manner  in 
which  His  Eoyal  Highness  discharged  the  important  duty  entrusted 
to  him  by  his  august  Father — viz.  that  ot  the  bearer  of  a  message 
of  peace  and  goodwill  and  affection  to  every  part  of  the  great 
Empire — won  for  him  the  affectionate  regard  of  the  whole  of  His 
Majesty's  subjects. 

Hon,  Dr.  T.  W,  Smaktt  (Commissioner  of  Public  Works,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope) :  I  am  extremely  sorry  my  friend  Mr,  Moor,  the 
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Premier  of  Natal,  who  was  to  have  proposed  this  toast,  is  UBable 
to  attend,  and  be  has  asked  me  to  expreBS  to  the  Fellows  of  this 
Institute  his  deep  regret  at  the  circumstance.  I  think  we  are  ail 
falling  out  one  by  one — yes,  we  are  succumbing  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  British  people  !  Nobody  would  have  been  better  fitted  to 
propose  the  toast  of  the  "  Naval  and  Military  Forces  of  the  Empire  " 
than  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Colony  known  as  "Loyal  Little 
Natal."  We  who  come  from  the  Colonies  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
days  of  the  old  toast  of  the  "  Army  and  Navy  "  are  gradually  pars- 
ing away,  its  place  being  taken  by  that  of  the  "  Naval  and  Military 
Forces  of  the  Empire"— thereby  showing  that  it  is  not  solely  an 
army  and  navy  of  the  people  of  these  islands  but  an  army  and 
navy  of  every  portion  of  the  British  Dominions,  While  some  of 
us  might  perhaps  desire  to  advance  matters  more  quickly  than  they 
are  advancing,  1  think  we  must  recognise  the  great  step  which  hag 
been  taken  at  the  Conference  in  the  establishment  of  an  Imperial 
General  Staff  on  which  officers  from  the  various  portions  of  the 
British  Dominions  shall  be  able  to  render  asBistance,  and  over  and 
above  that,  we  in  the  Colonies  shall  be  able  to  receive  great  military 
assistance  from  the  men  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire.  I  beheve  a 
spirit  is  springing  up  in  tha  Colonies  whereby  we  recognise  not 
alone  the  privileges  and  advantages  of  British  citizenship,  but  also 
the  obligations  of  that  citizenship;  and  while  we  do  not  desire  a 
policy  of  aggression  or  conquest,  we  recognise,  owing  to  the 
enormous  extent  of  the  Empire  and  its  great  resources,  the  absolute 
responsibility  which  rests  upon  us  in  doing  all  that  we  can  in  our 
small  way  to  lighten  the  burdens  which  have  in  the  past  fallen  too 
heavily  on  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  show  we  are 
prepared,  while  a.sliing  that  the  Army  and  Navy  should  be  kept  up 
to  the  strength  necessary  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the  Empire, 
to  in  some  way  contribute  to  its  upkeep.  In  the  Cape  Colony,  a 
small  Colony,  we  are  already  making  an  advance.  It  gave  rae 
great  pleasure  the  other  day  to  inform  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  (when  discussing  the  position  of  the  Cape  Royal  Naval 
Volunteers)  that  when  a  draft  Bill,  which  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Cape  Government  to  introduce  into  Parliament  next  session,  was 
read  out  xo  the  men,  making  provision  for  the  Admiralty  to  call 
upon  their  services  in  any  part  of  the  world  should  the  occasion 
demanding  such  unfortunately  arise,  the  Volunteers  unanimously 
accepted  the  situation,  recognising  ibat  they  were  not  established 
simply  for  the  defence  of  Cape  waters,  but  as  a  portion  of  the 
general  defe|ice  of  the  Empire.     We  shall  introduce  a  Bill  into  the 
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House  o£  Assembly  (which  I  believe  will  become  law)  whereby 
everybody  in  that  force  will  be  liable  to  serve  wherever  he  may  be 
required.  1  hope  with  regard  to  the  Army  we  shall  move  in  the 
same  direction  also.  Some  short  time  ago  a  oonferenee  was  held 
in  JohanneBhurg,  under  the  presidency  o£  Lord  Belborne,  when  the 
various  Governments  represented  in  South  Africa  agreed  that  they 
should  have  a  certain  section  oE  their  forces  interchangeable  for 
the  general  defence  of  South  Africa,  and  over  and  above  that  a 
certain  section  enrolled  for  service  in  any  part  of  the  world  should 
Great  Britain  require  such  services.  I  hope  that  is  a  policy  which 
will  commend  itself  to  my  friend  General  Louis  Botha,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Transvaal,  because  before  the  establishment  of 
responsible  Government  the  policy  was  accepted,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  subscribe  to  the  reoommendationB 
arrived  at  by  the  Defence  Commission.  To  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Colonial  Institute  who  arc  acquainted  with  the  greatness  of  the 
British  Empire  and  the  vastness  of  its  problems,  and  to  your 
guests  from  the  Colonies  to-night,  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say 
we  all  recognise  the  absolute  necessity  of  maintaining  the  high 
traditions  of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  and  also  the  necessity  of  t^e 
Colonies  and  Dependencies  beyond  the  seas  doing  everything  they 
can  to  maintain  and  strengthen  those  traditions  upon  which  the 
safety  of  the  Empire  depends. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Tweedmooth  (First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty) :  I  am  proud  indeed  to  stand  in  this  distinguished 
company  to  answer  for  the  defence  forces  of  the  Empire.  St  vis 
pacetn,  jiara  helium.  That  is  a  trite  quotation,  but  sohd,  sterling 
truth,  and  this  truth  cornea  more  upon  us  in  these  days  than  when 
that  quotation  first  took  eiiect,  for  by  the  increase  of  our  scientific 
inventions  and  by  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  power  of 
commanication,  we  cannot  aii'ord  to  wait  for  the  time  of  war,  but 
must  prepare  for  war.  You  must  anticipate  the  possible  outbreak 
of  war,  and  when  the  time  comes  be  ready  to  meet  it.  If  you 
cannot  so  meet  it  your  Empire  will  go  down.  We  have  the  last 
few  days  been  talking  about  the  defence  of  the  Empire  at  the 
Colonial  Conference.  We  have  been  talking  of  the  Dominions  of 
the  King  beyond  the  seas,  not  in  the  future,  not  a  hundred  years 
hence,  not  even  twenty-five  years  hence,  hut  under  conditions 
which  now  exist.  Those  dominions  have  progressed  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  I  believe  that  progress  will  continue  so  long  as  those 
dominions  feel  that  they  have  the  whole  arm  of  the  Empire  behind 
iitem,  ^4  that  thej'  might  trupt  tfee  power  of  the  Empire  h  ft 
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whole  to  Buppoct  tbein.  If  it  were  the  c&se  that  the  relations 
which  now  esist  between  the  Mother  Country  &nd  the  Colonies  no 
longer  existed,  that  there  grow  up  between  them  the  relations  of 
States  which  at  one  time  were  in  friendly  InteroourBG  and  at 
another  time  in  antagonism,  then  I  believe  that  progress  would  be 
checked.  But  that  cannot  be  the  case ;  it  will  not  be  the  case. 
We  do  not  reijuire  for  our  Empire  an  Army  or  a  Navy  that  is 
broken  to  fragments ;  we  want  one  united  Navy  and  one  united 
Army;  we  want  an  Army  and  a  Navy  which  shall  be  full  of 
mobility,  which  may  be  moved  from  place  to  place  wherever  their 
services  are  required.  It  may  be  if  you  breakyour  Navy  and  Army 
.  up,  a  little  bit  in  one  place  and  a  little  bit  in  another,  it  might  be 
good  enough  to  defend,  though  I  think  but  imperfectly,  that  little 
bit  of  the  Empire.  But  that  is  not  the  object  of  our  defence  forces. 
Our  defence  forces  are  intended  to  defend  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
and  to  fight  wherever  they  may  be  called  upon  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire,  That  defence  can  only  be  secured  under  two  conditions, 
liberty  and  unity — liberty  to  the  individual  part  of  the  Empire  to 
have  itE!  say  as  lo  what  is  best  for  that  particular  part  of  the 
Empire,  and  unity  between  all  parts  of  the  Empire  when  the  time 
of  danger  comes. 

Hon.  Sir  F.  W.  Bobden,  K.C.M.G.  (Minister  of  Militia  and 
Defence,  Canada) :  I  feel  it  a  great  honour  to  have  my  name 
coupled  with  that  of  the  distinguished  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  the  reply  to  this  toast.  The  Empire  owes  its  existence  as  it  is 
to-day  to  the  fact  that  Great  Britain  has  had  a  Navy  and  an  Army. 
On  the  one  hand  their  achievements  are  typified  by  Trafalgar,  and 
on  the  other  by  Waterloo.  It  is  only  neceasary  to  mention  those 
two  events  to  justify  the  existence  of  a  Navy  and  an  Army.  It  is 
not  simply  that  this  Empire  as  it  is  owes  its  existence  to  the  faoE 
of  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  but  the  world 
at  large,  civilisation  and  freedom  throughout  the  world,  owe  a  debt 
to  the  British  Navy  and  the  British  Army.  When  we  are  con- 
sidering the  necessity  for  the  maintenance  of  these  powerful  forces 
we  should  not  forget  that  the  Nayy  particularly  is  required  not 
simply  for  the  protection  of  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  or  of  the 
vaxioos  territories  which  make  up  this  vast  Empire,  but  is  re<^uired 
for  the  maintenance  of  peace  throughout  the  world.  I  was  glad  to 
hear  the  First  l^ord  use  the  term  "  defence."  It  is  in  no  hostile 
spirit  towards  the  rent  of  the  world  that  Britain  malntaips  her 
fleet  and  her  Army.  It  is  with  no  desire  for  conquest  or  depriving 
p^^rp  pf  l}iat  which  pro|:erl}r  belop^B  to  them,  but  rather  fpr  ^^ 
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purpose  of  seeing  that  on  all  hands  British  subjects  and  weaker 
nations  are  protecteti,  no  matter  where  they  may  be.  The  pro- 
posal Buggested  by  my  friend  Dr.  Snaartt  is  a  difficult  and  complex 
one,  and  possibly  might  be  somewhat  controversial  as  to  details. 
Thia  Empire  of  ours  is  loosely  held  together  so  far  as  any  written 
bond  is  concerned,  and  it  bad  better  remain  so.  It  is,  however, 
closely  bound  together  by  the  strongest  feeling  of  sentiment  and  of 
love  for  the  lliitish  people  and  Dritish  institutions,  and  loyalty  for 
the  King  of  this  Empire.  I  venture  to  say  that  we  need  have  no 
misgivings  In  these  circumstances  as  to  the  future.  I  cannot  say, 
speaking  for  my  own  country,  and  I  doubt  if  any  one  of  the 
gentlemen  here  representing  difl'erent  parts  of  the  Empire  would 
care  to  say  or  is  authorised  to  say  by  his  jieople  that  so  many 
legiona  shall  be  ready  to  march  to  war  it  they  are  required.  Bat  I 
will  say  that  what  happened  within  a  few  short  years  ago,  when 
for  the  moment  British  power  and  authority  seemed  to  be  in 
question — what  happened  then  will  happen  again,  and  ten  times 
more  so  if  the  British  power  and  British  authority  is  threatened,  so 
long  as  it  is  founded  on  freedom  and  justice  as  it  has  always  bean — 
so  long  as  that  is  the  case  you  may  count  upon  the  loyal  support 
of  the  King'a  Bubjecta  throughout  every  portion  of  this  wide 
Empire. 

The  Chairman  i  I  rise  to  propose  the  toast  which  has  always 
been  accepted  at  meetings  of  this  Institute  with  enthusiasm,  that 
of  "  The  United  Empire."  I  would  draw  your  attention  to  a 
special  claim  which  this  Institute  has  in  presenting  this  particular 
sentiment.  We  are  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  which  was 
granted  to  us  by  our  late  beloved  Queen  on  the  application  of  hie 
present  Majesty,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  that  charter  I  find 
the  following  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  Institute:  "To 
promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  respecting  as  well 
oar  Colonies,  Dependencies,  and  Possessions  as  our  Indian  Empire, 
and  the  preservation  of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother 
Country  and  the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire."  I  think 
that  sentence  might  almost  be  taken  as  an  expression  of  the 
objects  of  the  Colonial  Conference.  At  least,  I  can  say  this,  that 
having  been  present  at  all  its  deliberations,  I  am  wil!ing_  to  testify 
that  no  word  has  been  spoken  which  could  have  any  other  inten- 
tion than  to  consolidate  and  to  strengthen  the  British  Empire. 
Sometimes  the  manner  of  speaking  is  as  important  as  the  matter, 
and  I  say  deliberately,  and  speaking  with  some  experience  of 
conferences  and  meetings  of  various  kindsj  that  I  cannot  conceive 
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any  meeting  which  has  been  more  characterisoU  by  good  feeling 
and  good  temper — good  feeling  and  good  temper  between  Colony 
and  Colony,  and  good  feeling  and  good  temper  between  Colony  and 
the  Mother  Country.  If  you  ask  me  whether  it  ia  not  rash  to 
make  a  atatement  of  that  kind  ivhen  wo  are  only  half-way  through 
our  work,  I  turn  to  my  right  hon.  friend  on  my  right,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurter;  he  made  a  profession  before  we  met  at  all,  and  I  am 
not  too  rash  in  confirming  his  estimate.  I  believe  that  when  our 
meetings  are  completed  we  siiall  have  proved  that  we  have  con- 
tinued to  the  end  the  spirit  o£  which  I  have  spoken.  If  I  had 
any  doubt  at  all,  I  think  it  might  come  from  the  other  side ;  I  think 
I  might  be  tempted  to  ask  myself,  Is  it  worth  while  to  apeak  of 
this  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that  everyone  would  take  this  attitude  at 
the  Conference  ?  Well,  I  would  venture  to  remind  jou  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  matters  of  material  interest;  we  have  been 
diaouaging  our  own  constitution  in  the  future ;  we  have  been  die- 
cuasing  the  means  of  defence,  both  naval  and  military ;  and  it  is, 
I  think,  well  that  I,  on  ray  owu  reaponaibility,  should  be  willing 
and  anxious  to  testify  to  tUia  company  that  ao  far  we  have  shown 
good  temper  and  good  feeling  in  those  discussions  upon  which  we 
have  entered.  But  if  you  press  me  further,  if  you  ask  me  what  I 
say  of  the  bond  of  sentiment — the  bond  of  aentiment  which,  aa 
the  Prime  Minister  reminded  us  at  the  iirst  meeting,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain thought  ao  strong — then  I,  for  my  part,  avow  myself  a 
thorough  believer.  I  think  myself  that  perhaps  this  bond  has 
been  undervalued  from  our  own  fault.  It  is  poaaible  that  we  have 
pressed  too  hardly  on  occasions  the  claim  which  we  in  the  Mother 
Country  may  perhaps  not  unreasonably  put  forward  to  the  alle- 
giance of  our  children.  But  I  agree  with  what  was  said  in 
Westminster  Hall  by  the  Speaker  this  afternoon,  that  our  children 
are  growing  up,  and  that  we  must  look  rather  to  the  attachment 
of  the  family  than  to  the  allegiance  of  the  child.  I  am  aware 
that  illustrations  or  metaphors  from  nature  are  not  always  very 
safe  to  make,  but  we  do  use  a  number  of  them  from  the  movement 
of  water  in  connection  with  social  and  political  affairs.  We  speak 
of  the  current  of  events  and  of  the  flowing  tide,  but  I  think  that  in 
using  these  metaphors  and  illustrations  we  sometimes  forget  that 
nature  provides  for  itself  compensations.  Now,  a  current  which  ia 
strong  meets  with  an  obstacle.  From  its  very  strength  it  diacloaea 
that  obstacle  and  is  diverted  in  a  different  direction.  Of  the  tides 
we  have  before  us  constantly  the  ebb  and  flow,  and  though,  no 
donbt,  we  sometimes  attribute  the  alterations  which  result  from 
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^^^M  the  movements  of  ihe  tide  rather  to  the  flow  than  to  the  ebb,  I  &m_ 

^^^H  not  Bure  th&t  this  is  scientifically  accurate.  We  have  currents  and 
^^^P  wa  have  the  ebb  and  flow  in  such  things  as  emigration.  We 
^^^H  have  them  in  the  movements  which  have  gone  to  tlie  creation 
^^^1  and  development  of  the  Dominions  of  the  King  beyond  the  Seas. 
^^^^  We  have  bad  from  the  first,  no  doubt,  compensations  ;  we  have 
^^^1  had  them  in  increase  of  trade,  increase  of  influence  in  various 
^^^1  ways;  but  I  am  speaking  now  more  of  the  question  of  popula- 
^^^^  tion,  and  I  think  that  perhaps  the  ebb  in  this  question  was 
^^^1  not  always  borne  in  mind  in  connection  with  this  movement. 
^^^P  I  was  very  much  struck  the  other  day  in  noticing  in  the  formidable 
^^"  list  of  social  engagements  which  stood  in  the  face  of  our  dis- 

tinguished guests  that  they  were  to  be  invited  to  an  entertainment 
by  members  of  Parhament  who  had  been  bora  in  the  Colonies. 

»That  was  a  fact  which  was  referred  to  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurierthts 
afternoon  in  terms  which  I  would  not  venture  to  endeavour  to 
equal,  but  I  would  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  significant  fact, 
and  one  which  wae  probably  likely  to  increase  and  to  have  an 
increasing  influence  in  the  days  to  come.  For  individuals  I 
beUeve  that  tbts  is  not  altogether  entirely  a  novelty.  I  would  ask 
you  to  imagine  a  man  who,  born  in  a  Colony,  re-emigrated,  if  I 
might  coin  a  word,  to  the  Old  Country  at  an  early  age,  and  who 
therefore  had,  in  the  Colony  of  his  birth,  neither  position  nor 
possession  nor  privileges,  and  who  is  absorbed  in  the  life  of  the  Old 
^^H  Country,  and  in  its  interests,  private  and  political.     But  I  venture 

^^^h  to  say  that  that  man  ought  to  and  would  take  up  the  challenge 
^^H  which  Sir  WiKrid  Laurier  gave  him,  and  profess  himself  loyal  to 
^^1  the  country  of  his  birth.     I  speak  with  conviction  on  this  subject, 

'  because  I  have  aheady  avowed  myself  in  the  face  of  this  Institute 

a  Canadian  born.  All  I  can  say  is  that  I  take  up  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier's  challenge,  and  I  profess  myself  loyal  and  true  to  the 
country  of  my  birth.  I  have  always  felt  so,  and  woald  wish  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  to  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Colonial 
I  Office  which  detracts  from  my  ambition  to  act  up  to  that  profea- 

^^■^  sion.  I  do  venture  to  say  that  though  the  subjects  which  have 
^^B  been  and  are  to  be  brought  before  the  Imperial  Conference  are 
^^B  great  and  important,  and  great  and  important  in  regard  to  the 
^^*  Imperial  unity  which  is  the  aubjeet  of  my  toast ;  and  though  the 

resullB  of  the  diecassiona  of  that  Conference  may  well  be  far- 
reaching,  still  I  do  think  that  not  the  least  importance  is  to  be 
k  attached  to  those  personal  relations  which  may  well  be  the  out. 
pome  of  m^^^3  f>^  ^^>s  imd.     When  our  wpik  ia  complete^ 
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I  venture  to  think  that  there  will  be  no  doubt  on  any  hand  of  the 
intention  of  ua  all  to  recognise  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
each  and  every  Government.  I  would  fain  hope  that  the  recog- 
nition of  that  principle  will  he  followed  and  accompanied  by 
the  recognition  of  freedom  and  independence  and  friendliness  in 
the  oommimications,  whether  written  or  verbal,  which  may  pass 
between  the  several  Governments,  and  if  that  is  the  result  I 
venture  to  think  that  that  in  no  small  degree  vrill  contribute  to 
the  objects  which  are  30  well  described  in  the  passage  from  the 
Charter  of  this  Institute  which  I  quoted  at  the  beginning. 

The  Kight  Hon.  Sir  Wilfkid  Lavbieh,  G.C.M.G.  (Premier  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada):  The  Chairmaji  has  said  that  this 
Institute  owes  its  existence  to  a  Royal  Charter.  I  think  I  am  well 
within  the  truth  when  I  say  that  the  Institute  is  the  oldest  of  those 
associations,  now  so  numerous,  whose  object  is  to  bring  together 
the  component  parts  of  the  British  Empire  with  a  better  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  one  another.  The  Royal  Colonial 
Institute  has  been  a  pioneer  in  this  line.  All  honour  therefore  to 
the  Institute,  and  the  honour  is  all  the  greater  since  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  members  who  compose  it  have  given  the  beat 
of  their  hearts  and  souls  to  the  promotion  of  one  idea,  the  unity  of 
the  British  Empire.  Good  reason  have  they  to  be  proud  of  the 
work  they  have  achieved.  You  have  only  to  look  at  the  spectacle 
presented  to-day  to  measure  the  distance  travelled  in  the  few  years 
of  their  esiatence.  You  see  Canada,  my  native  country,  one 
composed  of  provinces  separated  from  each  other  by  physical 
obstacles,  separated  perhaps  by  the  still  deeper  cleavage  of  race, 
now  a  united,  happy,  prosperous  confederation— a  nation  in  truth, 
but  atill  remaining  a  jewel  of  the  British  Crown.  You  see 
Australia,  once  separated  into  small  and  perhaps  jarring  provinces, 
now  also  a  strong  and  prosperous  confederation.  You  see  New 
Zealand,  free  from  the  difficulties  which  Canada  and  Austraha  had 
to  contend  ^vith,  compaot  in  ten-itory,  united  in  population,  able 
to  devote  its  energies  to  the  solution  of  problems  which  have 
baffled  other  nations,  and  exhibiting  an  example  to  the  world  of 
social  reform.  Still  better,  you  see  8011th  Africa,  the  classical 
land  of  bondage,  now  emerging  at  last  into  the  Hght  of  freedom, 
endowed  to-day  with  British  institutions,  and  to-morrow  united 
after  the  example  of  Australia  and  of  Canada.  Let  me  ask  you  to 
go  back  some  pages  in  history.  Who  would  have  supposed,  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  American  War  in  1783 — who  wonld  have 
ggpposed,  only  seventy  years  aftec  the  close  of  the  Canadian  retellion, 
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that  in  the  early  days  of  the  twentieth  century  the  British  Empire 
would  give  to  the  world  tlie  example  it  is  now  giving  ?  The  man 
who  ventured  to  predict  that  in  the  twentieth  century  the  British 
Empire  would  be  diieh  a,  fact  would  have  been  called  a  visionary. 
But  the  miracle  has  been  performed.  It  exists.  We  are  living 
witnesses  of  it.  And  what  is  the  principle  which  Las  performed 
that  miracle?  It  is  the  faci:  that  England  has  not  hesitated  at 
one  moment  of  her  history  to  trust  those  distant  nations  which 
are  her  daughters.  She  did  not  hesitate  to  trust  not  only  those  of 
her  own  kith  and  kin,  but  those  of  foreign  blood  like  myself.  This 
policy  has  been  chiefly  the  work  of  two  men — two  of  the  greatest 
men  of  English  birth  in  the  nineteenth  century— Lord  Durham, 
who  conceived  the  policy,  and  Lord  Elgin,  the  illustrious  father  of 
our  Chairman,  who  first  appUed  it.  Yon  are  true,  my  lord,  to  the 
land  of  your  birth,  and,  if  you  were  not  true,  as  yon  are  to  Canada, 
your  native  land,  you  could  not  be  the  true  son  of  your  father, 
because  no  one  ever  lived  to  whom  Canada  owes  more  than  to  your 
illustrious  father.  If  (be  statesmen  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
had  the  wisdom  of  the  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth,  the  history  of 
England  probably  would  have  been  differently  written.  If  the 
complaints  of  the  American  Colonies  of  the  eighteenth  century 
had  been  listened  to,  probably  the  Congress  which  assembled  in 
Philadelphia  in  1776  would  not  have  proclaimed  separation,  and 
the  American  Colonies  would  be  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
A  moment  ago,  while  listening  to  Dr.  Smartt,  1  was  reminded  of  a 
page  of  American  history,  which  compares  in  some  respects  to  the 
Enghsh.  At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  in  1865  the  task  before  the 
American  statesmen  of  that  day  was  to  construct  the  Union.  It 
took  them  ten  years  to  bring  back  the  Union  as  a  family.  At  the 
end  of  ten  years  the  Union  had  been  reconstructed,  but  it  was  mcu-e 
a  Union  on  paper  than  of  hearts.  A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1898, 
when  it  was  supposed  the  Eepublic  was  in  danger,  when  war  bad 
been  proclaimed  with  Spain,  a  thrill  passed  over  the  whole  American 
States — those  who  had  been  Secessionists  and  those  who  had  been 
loyal,  and  men  who  had  fought  against  each  other,  forgetting  their 
old  feuds,  claimed  to  take  their  place  under  the  flag  of  the  American 
Republic.  Some  four  years  after  the  South  African  War,  England, 
true  to  the  policy  inaugurated  by  Lord  Durham  and  Lord  Elgin, 
gave  the  franchise  to  the  men  who  had  fought  her  and  whom  she 
had  fought.  No  nation  but  England  would  have  had  that  courage. 
If  anything  could  justify  that  policy  it  is  the  presence  of  General 
Botha  in  your  midst  to-day.     It  the  surmiSe  of  Dr.  Smartt  were  to 


come  trae,  aud  England  were  called  upon  once  more  to  draw  the 
aword  from  the  scabbard  (which  God  forbid),  from  my  heart  I 
believe  we  ahouid  sea  this  glorious  example — that  those  men  who 
fought  against  one  another  on  the  battlefield  of  South  Africa  would 
be  found  in  that  war  under  the  same  flag  fighting  the  battle  ot  old 
England.  Because  the  human  heart  is  the  same  everywhere,  mEin 
is  generous,  and  it  he  is  treated  with  generosity  he  will  answer  to 
generosity.  You  have  trusted  the  people  o£  South  Africa,  and  I 
believe  you  have  not  trusted  them  in  vain.  The  British  Empire 
covers  men  of  many  races,  but  its  foundations  are  broad  enough  to 
give  them  all  an  equal -sum  of  justice  and  fairplay. 

Hon.  Alfred  Dkakin  (Premier  of  the  Common  wealth  of 
Australia)  :  Lord  Elgin,  l^tening  to  your  admirable  and  generous 
statement  of  the  results  of  the  Conference,  and  also  to  the  apolo- 
getic terms  in  which  our  several  occasional  absences  from  festive 
gatherings  have  been  mentioned,  I  find  myself  encouraged  to  repeat 
the  somewhat  ungracious  remark  which  I  ventured  on  at  the  outset 
of  our  proceedings.  Let  me  once  more  express  sincere  regret  that 
a  Conference  of  business  men  assembled  together  for  businesB 
purposes  of  national  importance  should  he  so  gracefully  but  ao 
absolutely  smothered  in  oourtesieH,  I  admit  to  the  full  the  value 
of  occasions  such  as  the  present,  which  enable  us  to  meet  the 
leadiuft  representative  men  o(  this  metropolis  and  this  country. 
They  are  to  be  priced,  hut  1  do  urge  most  seriously  that  the  next 
Conference,  though  not  less  cordially  received  than  we  have  been, 
will  be  permitted  to  be  summoned  quite  apart  from  the  full  blaze  of 
a  London  season.  When  the  buda  break  in  your  country  hedges 
your  capital  breaks  out  into  a  perpetual  series  of  dinners ;  if  we 
were  to  devote  ourselves  to  them  all  we  should  find  ourselves 
incapable  of  devoting  ourselves  to  anything  else.  The  Conference 
is  in  danger  of  suffering,  and  is  suffering,  though  the  fact  can 
scarcely  be  perceived  as  yet,  because  unhappily  it  is  a  Conference 
with  closed  doors.  A  tiny  precis  is  slipped  out  day  by  day  through 
some  crevice,  which  conveys  an  intimation  more  or  less  cold  and 
indifferent  to  the  outside  world  that  the  Conference  is  still  in  esist- 
ence,  and  engaged  upon  its  labours.  It  is  therefore  almost  a  relief 
that  if  the  Conference  doors  are  closed,  the  banqueting  doors  are 
open.  We  are  at  least  permitted  here,  without  breach  of  confi- 
dence, to  express  our  own  opinions  in  pubhc  upon  some  of  the 
matters  which  come  before  that  body.  Hence  some  of  the  hospi- 
talities which  threaten  to  become  our  undoing  may  at  the  same 
time  be  coerced  into  a  moderately  useful  purpose.     Even  in  this 
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whirlpool  of  gaieties,  this  tempest  of  eDtertftinmeuts,  there  are 
gatheringB  oi^niaed  deliberately  in  view  of  our  meeting,  which 
intimate  to  the  public  that  the  leading  statesmen  of  this  country, 
and  those  associated  witii  them,  welcome  with  no  common  ardour 
and  with  unfeigned  sympathy  our  effortB  to  do  the  work  we  have 
been  sent  to  do.  Yoar  greatest  political  clubs  have  honoured  us 
with  demonstrations,  of  which  no  expression  of  ours  can  adequately 
express  ocr  appreciation.  Beyond  that  we  have  been  still  more 
honoured  by  the  privilege  of  assembling  in  your  ancient  halls,  rich 
to  us  with  the  story  of  our  fathers,  saturated  with  imperishable 
memories,  with  history,  romance  and  tradifion— the  Guildhall  and 
the  Hall  of  Westminster,  Thus  surrounded  and  encouraged  to 
speak  our  minds,  we  do  so  in  the  confidence  that  it  will  not  be  mis- 
taken for  self-assertion  when  we  put  aside  all  apologies  in  order  to 
come  straight  to  some  of  the  matters  now  in  hand.  We  have  had 
during  the  Conference  the  privilege  of  learning  from  the  Secretary 
for  War  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  the  hroad  principles 
of  action  upon  which  Imperial  defence  is  to  be  continued.  In  that 
defence  we  have  at  least  as  deep  an  interest  as  you,  but  we  neces- 
sarily regard  it  from  the  other  side  of  the  shield.  It  is  with  yon 
and  not  with  ua  that  resta  the  whole  responsibility  for  putting 
those  means  of  defence  into  operation.  You  control  in  this  way 
the  whole  military  and  naval  force  of  the  Empire.  We  for  our 
part,  recognising  our  increase  of  responsibilities  as  we  increase  in 
growth,  feel  that  the  first  of  these  we  are  called  upon  to  face  is 
that  of  providing  for  our  own  defence.  It  ia  bat  a  few  years  since, 
within  my  own  memory,  it  was  regarded  as  an  important  step  to 
invite  the  self-governing  communities  to  undertake  the  gaardiaU' 
ship  of  their  own  lands  by  means  of  military  forces  of  their  own 
raising.  Since  the  Imperial  troops  were  withdrawn  that  reaponai- 
bihty  has  been  gradually  accepted,  and  will  he  in  every  year  more 
adequately  fulfilled.  Now  the  time  has  come  when  we  learn  from 
the  lips  of  your  naval  advisers  that  an  exactly  parallel  course  may 
require  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  the  great  naval  forces.  Upon 
us,  then,  in  precisely  the  same  fashion,  will  devolve  the  responsi- 
bility  for  coast  and  harbour  defences  of  our  own.  We  realise  this 
necessity,  although  no  people  more  imbued  with  the  love  of  peace 
can  be  found  on  this  planet.  We  quite  recognise  that  adventurous 
and  martial  nations  seeking  war  can  easily  find  it,  but  we  also 
recognise  that  nations  too  timtd  to  face  the  realities  of  the  times 
cannot  avoid  it — that  a  policy  of  drift  no~  less  than  a  poliey  of 
aggression  may  thrust  us  face    to  face  with  it.      Consequently, 
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nlisiog  the  perils  we  Tun,  our  a.im  is  to  commence  in  a  modest 
whion  floating  defences,  which  we  trust  will  expand  nntil  they 
become  sufficient  for  our  portion  of  the  Empire.  To  accompIiBh 
this  task  is  a  necessary  and  essential  condition  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privilege  of  aelf-govemment,  which  we  have  received  from  the 
Mother  Coimtry,  We  hope  to  aee  the  creatien  of  citizen  forces, 
not  for  the  sake  of  what  is  sometimes  termed  militarism,  but  for 
the  securing  of  peace.  We  are  attempting  the  establishment  in  a 
perfectly  pacific  people  of  a  force  which  shall  some  day  represent 
the  whole  of  its  available  manhood  in  arms.  What  has  been 
hitherto  lacking  will  steadily  be  supplied  by  degrees  of  development. 
Mr.  Haldane  has  explained  in  a  speech,  which  fortunately  has 
become  public,  the  principles  upon  which  the  land  organisation  of 
the  Empire  is  for  the  future  to  proceed.  He  has  suggested  the 
establishment  of  a  general  staff  of  the  most  competent  and  capable 
military  advisers  of  the  Empire,  which  will  not  only  be  available 
to  calls  from  any  part  of  the  Empire,  but  which  shall  allow  its 
officers  to  acquire  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  circumstances 
of  those  parts,  however  remote.  More  than  this,  true  to  those 
principles  of  self-government  which  have  been  so  well  expounded 
to-night,  the  scheme  will  encourage  the  officers  of  those  Govern- 
ments to  come  to  this  country,  taking  their  place  with  the  general 
staff,  and  learning  its  methods  by  personal  observation  and  par- 
ticipation in  them.  By  these  means,  in  consonance  with  every 
principle  of  self-government,  we  can  unite  in  providing  that  brain 
of  the  Army  and  mihtary  forces  whose  operations  require  to  be  as 
effective  in  the  most  distant  portions  as  in  the  centre.  In  time  of 
need  those  who,  taking  our  destiny  in  their  hands,  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war  must  rely  upon  it,  as 
must  those  who  occupy  our  outlying  territories.  All  will  be  at 
stake.  This  general  staff  in  war  may  possibly  oome  to  be  associated 
with  an  analogous  association  in  relation  to  naval  defence,  by  whose 
means  the  whole  Empire  shall  be  linked  together  for  the  common 
purposes  of  sea  defence.  If  nothing  else  were  accomplished  bnt 
that,  a  great  and  necessary  advance  will  have  been  made.  But 
among  the  younger  and  more  ardent  peoples  of  the  Empire  we  shall 
not  be  content  to  stop  there.  The  necessity  of  applying  the  whole 
of  ibe  resources  of  the  intelligence  and  the  effective  power  of  the 
nation  for  the  purposes  of  national  defence — this  we  can  under- 
stand. But  we  cannot  understand  why  you  stop  short  at  that  kind 
of  defence ;  is  there  to  be  a  brain  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  no 
brain  for  our  commerce,  shipping  and  trade  ?     Are  we  to  fa 


in  consouaDco  with  the  principles  of  self-government,  of  standing 
ehoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  battle&eld,  of  fighting  side  hy  aide  on 
the  battleship,  and  paaa  each  other  by  aa  strangers  on  the  field  of 
peace?  What  need  have  we  of  defence  if  not  for  these?  What 
have  ivo  to  defend  ?  An  immense  and  an  enormous  territory  with 
uncounted  richea  and  resources,  in  many  respects  as  yet  imperfectly 
developed.  Surely  the  same  people  which  is  capable  of  bringing  to 
bear  its  united  intelligence  on  the  arts  of  war  is  not  incapable 
of  employing  it  in  the  arta  of  peace.  What  our  Army  and  Navy 
esist  to  defend  is,  first  our  liberties,  and  next  the  means  which  we 
now  acquire  in  liberty  fruitful  to  us,  and  to  those  who  come  after  us. 
What  is  life  without  the  means  of  life,  or  industry  without  its 
fruits?  We  posseas  to-day  the  richest  heritage  the  wide  world 
over.  Are  we  content  to  leave  more  than  half  of  it  uncultivated? 
What  we  desire  is  not  that  we  shall  attempt  to  cultivate  it  by  force 
but  that  we  shall  defend  those  who  can  and  do  cultivate  our  pro- 
duce. We  must  defend  our  merchants,  farmers,  shipowners,  manu- 
facturers, traders,  and  all  others  who  minister  to  the  greatness  of  this 
country.  Many  of  them  are  now  exposed  to  a  competition  whioh  is 
unfair,  which  ia  subsidised  so  that  in  the  scales  of  commerce  a  false 
weight  is  used  against  us.  Surely  the  least  we  can  do  ia  to  insist 
upon  equal  treatment  for  our  own  people  and  protection  for  their 
honeat  labours.  Why  not  create  a  brain  for  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  Empire  aa  well  as  for  ita  aoldiera  and  sailors  ?  WhjV  if  » 
Roman  eitlKen  was  proud  of  his  citizenship,  shall  we  neglect  to  add 
yet  another  laurel  to  those  conferred  upon  our  ancestors  by  their 
long  roll  of  heroic  achievements  in  the  field  ?  Let  ua  make,  in  peace 
as  well  aa  in  war,  our  Imperial  citizenship  a  reality  as  well  as  a 
name. 

Hon.  Sir  JosEPn  G.  Waed,  K.O.M.G.,  Premier  of  New 
Zealand ;  If  I  were  to  put  into  words  what  is  probikbly  passing 
through  your  minds,  I  should  say  that  after  tiie  speeches  we 
have  already  heard  we  might  very  well  disperse.  Listening  to 
the  excellent  addresses  that  have  been  delivered  this  evening,  I 
have  been  much  impressed,  as  most  of  yon  I  am  sure  have  been, 
with  the  reality  of  an  United  Empire.  I  am  juatified  in  saying 
this  from  the  unusual  circumstances  of  finding  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  BO  many  self-governing  portions  of  the  Dominions  present  as  the 
guests  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Institute  this  evening.  We  have 
had  the  representatives  of  Newfoundland,  Natal,  Cape  Oolony, 
Australia,  and  Canada,  all  voicing  the  same  sentiments,  and  giving 
expression  to  the  earnest  dt'sire  for  the  bringing  closer  together  all 
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portions  of  the  vast  Dominions  of  which  we  are  all  so  proud  and 
happy  k)  be  members.  My  task  at  this  hour  of  the  evening  is  made 
none  the  loss  light  from  the  fact  that  I  have  to  follow  the  eloquent 
and  bistorioal  speech  of  Sir  Wilfrid  I>anrier,  lofty  in  tona  and  high 
in  its  ideals  ;  as  well  as  the  able  speech  of  my  friend  Mr,  Peakiu, 
cogent,  argumentative,  and  breathing  a  fervent  desire  of  the  people 
whom  he  represents  in  regaril  to,  at  least,  one  important  aspect  of 
matters  that  are  now  exercising  closely  the  attention  of  the  Sons  of 
Empire  throughout  its  vast  territories.  I  desire  to  express  my 
indebtedness  to  the  members  of  the  Eojal  Colonial  Institute  for 
myself  and  the  people  of  New  Zealand,  for  whom  it  is  my  honour 
to  attend  as  their  representative  at  the  important  Colonial  Con- 
ference in  London.  I  want  to  say  how  much  we  appreciate  the 
valuable  work  that  for  some  years  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  has 
been  engaged  in.  They  have  given  many  opportunities  to  visiting 
statesmen  to  meet  representative  men  in  every  walk  of  life  belong- 
ing to  this  great  Metropolis,  and,  thanks  to  their  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration, we  have  a  most  representative  gathering  of  citizens  of 
the  Empire,  the  guests  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  this  evening. 
The  fact  that  so  many  gentlemen  meet  here  from  time  to  time  and 
plat*  on  record  their  desire  to  see  the  outlying  portions  of  the 
Empire  brought  more  closely  together,  and  that  they  voice  this 
sentiment  in  season  and  out  of  season,  cannot  fail  to  have  a  good 
effoct,  and  I  feel  assured  that  whatever  good  results  they  have 
materially  helped  to  achieve  in  the  past,  the  opportunity  afforded 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Premiers  of  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  King's  distant  possessions  should  ensure  that  further 
beneficial  results  will  accrue.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
my  deep  regret  that  I  was  unable,  owing  to  my  attendance  at  the 
Imperial  Conference,  to  attend  the  meeting  at  the  Guildhall  the 
other  day  on  the  subject  of  education  in  relation  to  the  Empire.  I 
have  a  firm  belief  that  the  future  destiny,  both  of  the  old  country 
and  of  the  new,  depends  to  a  large  extent,  and  will  do  so  to  an 
even  greater  degree  in  the  future,  upon  knowledge  being  imparted 
to  the  rising  generation  in  relation  to  all  portions  of  the  Empire. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  than  that  the  rising  generation 
should — as,  indeed,  also  all  the  men  and  women  in  all  parts  of  the 
British  Empire — have  a  greater  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the 
different  portions  of  it,  and  the  great  potentialities  that  lie  before 
it.  Empire  education  would  tell  a  powerful  tale  in  this  respect, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  the  asBistance  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  whole  of  as  who  are  working  with  the  common  objeot  of 
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makiBg  the  Old  World  and  its  mighty  possessions  stronger  in 
reality.  I  should  like  to  acknowledge  how  much  in  the  matter  of 
Empire  education  the  people  of  New  Zealand  are  indebted  to  a 
distinguished  gentleman  now  resident  in  this  country,  and  who 
filled  for  a  number  of  years  the  important  position  of  Governor  of 
New  Zealand,  with  credit  to  himself,  with  satisraotion  to  the  people 
of  that  country,  and  with  honour  to  the  King.  I  may  mention 
that  in  our  country  we  have  at  our  various  schools  a  flagstaff 
erected,  and  on  that  staff  from  time  to  time  floats  the  British 
Ensign  and  the  Union  Jack,  and  the  children  in  our  schools  are 
taught  to  respect  and  to  revere  this  flag,  not  in  a  spirit  of  boasting, 
but  to  recognise  it  as  an  emblem  of  freedom  and  as  a,  visible  indi- 
cation of  the  attachment  of  New  Zealand  to  the  old  Mother 
Country.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  a  vast 
amount  of  good  is  being  done  in  this  way,  and  when  the  children 
attending  our  schools  attain  to  manhood  or  womanhood  estate,  the 
impressions  of  their  early  yeai-s  of  their  being  subjects  of  a  g;reat, 
powerful,  and  free  Empire  cannot  fail  to  make  them  better  citizens ; 
and  it  cannot  do  other,  during  the  years  of  their  scholastic  trainiog, 
than  help  them  to  appreciate  the  vast  advantages  that  are  theirs  as 
being  members  of  a  British  country.  Regarding  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference, my  belief  is  that  the  outcome  of  its  deliberations  mnst  be 
for  the  good  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  I  do  not  propose  to  go 
into  the  various  g^nestions  that  are  before  it  for  consideration,  but 
I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  alluding  to  some  matters  of  a 
practical  character,  which  I  am  certain  will  have  a  material 
effect,  if  we  give  them  attention  and  endeavour  to  bring  them 
into  operation,  of  bringing  our  peoples  closer  together.  The 
importance  of  having  the  highways  across  the  ocean  tree  and 
untestricted  for  the  navigation  of  our  ships  will  be  recognised 
by  ail,  even  those  who  give  it  but  passing  consideration.  I  would 
remind  you  that  there  is  a  great  highway  between  here  and 
Australia  known  as  the  Suez  Canal.  The  interest  obtained  by  the 
British  people  in  that  Canal  will  always  remain  a  tribute  to  the 
far-sightedness  of  that  great  statesman,  Disraeli,  and  will,  among 
other  matters,  keep\him  in  memory  of  the  citizens,  not  only  of 
Great  Britain,  but  of  all  portions  of  its  belongings.  That  CanaJ. 
has  served  a  magnificent  purpose ;  but  the  time  arrives  when 
circumstances  require  a  review  with  the  object  of  seeing  witether 
the  best  possible  good  is  being  done,  I  ask  what  are  the  custodians 
of  the  Canal  doing  now  towards  making  it  avaOable  for  flhipa 
under  the  best  conditions  possible  trading  through  it  to  Anstrs^ 
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and  New  Zealand,  to  Bay  nothing  of  the  enormous  advantage  it 
would  be  to  traders  with  the  Faf  East  were  the  conditions  made 
easier,  and  less  restrictive  for  the  free  interchange  of  trade  ?  I  have 
already,  since  m;  arrival  in  England,  urged  that  some  representa- 
tion of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  should  be  given  upon  the  Board 
of  Control  of  the  Suez  Canal.  It  would  be  a  good  thing,  I  venture 
to  suggest,  for  the  British  Government  to  invite  the  Governments 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Canal  hj 
buying  a  portion  of  the  shares  now  held  hy  the  Suez  Canal  pro- 
prietors to  enable  them  to  have  a  voice  in  its  administration,  and 
thereby  grant  these  great  outlying  and  progressive  portions  of  the 
Empire— growing  in  influence  and  in  power  daily,  and  destined  in 
the  years  to  come  to  be  amongst  the  most  powerful  of  the  British 
possessions— representation  on  the  Canal,  and  so  permit  their 
representatives  to  assist  in  bringing  about  a  better  condition  of 
affaire  in  connection  with  this  important  highway.  To-day  it  ia  in 
the  position  of  a  toll-bar  at  sea.  The  time  has  long  passed  away 
for  that  objectionable  method  of  treating  the  transit  of  either 
human  beings  or  the  products  required  for  their  sustenance,  and 
this  could,  with  great  advantage  to  the  trade  of  the  Empire,  and 
certainly  to  the  development  of  the  Colonies,  be  effected  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Suez  Caoal.  Again,  I  suggest  that  Great  Britain 
and  her  self-governing  Dominions  of  Canada,  Auairalia,  and  New 
Zealand,  could  with  enormous  advantage  to  the  people  of  these,  as 
well  as  to  those  in  the  countries  I  have  named,  enter  into  a  joint 
agreement  for  an  improved  mail  and  passenger  service,  by  which  j 
the  people  in  far  distant  New  Zealand  could  be  brought  to  England 
within  twenty  days,  and  from  Australia  in  about  the  same  time,  if 
not  less — and  those  from  England  to  these  countries,  of  course,  in 
the  same  time.  I  may  be  asked  how  this  could  he  done.  I  reply 
that  it  could  be  carried  into  effect  from  England  to  Canada,  across 
the  Dominion  of  Catada,  and  from  Canada  over  the  Pacific  to 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  A  service  from  England  to  Canada 
could  be  carried  out  easily  in  four  days,  and  across  the  Continent 
of  Canada  by  train  quite  easily  in  four  days,  and  from  Vancouver 
to  one  of  the  important  New  Zealand  ports  without  dilBcuIty  in 
twelve  days.  This  is  not  an  imaginary  idea,  but  ia  ynite  capable 
of  practical  accomplishment  with  vessels  of  the  size  and  speed  now 
trading  from  England  to  America.  It  would  cost  money  to  do  it, 
and  for  that  reason  I  say  that  the  advantages,  direct  and  indirect, 
to  the  people  of  England  and  of  the  Colonies,  whether  it  be  from  a 
tra^e  aspect  or  from  a  social  or  domestic  one,  wpuld  be  gf  such 
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immense  valiiu  that  it  would  pay  them  to  join  hands  in  giving  the 
necessary  subsidies  towards  ateamahip  owners  in  providing  a 
modern,  up-to-date  eteam  service  both  for  tlte  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific.  By  such  means  I  venture  to  affirm  the  tie  of  Empire  vrith 
these  Colonies  would  be  more  closely  tightened,  and  the  latter 
would  be  brought  to  within  such  easy  distances  of  the  Old  World 
that  thousands  of  people,  instead  of  hundreds  as  at  present,  from 
these  countries,  would  avail  themselves  of  the  improved  means  of 
transit  to  visit  England,  and  vice  vcrsii.  This  important  subject 
is  01)0  thai  could  be  helped  forward  by  the  gentlemen  now  round 
this  table,  in  giving  it  the  weight  of  their  advocacy  and  the  benefit 
of  their  support.  As  a.  practical  and  feasible  proposal  I  would 
suggest  the  desirability  of  bringing  about  a  further  reduction  o! 
the  present  rates  for  cabling  between  Great  Britain,  and  her 
Dependencies,  At  present  the  rates  for,  at  least,  the  bulk  of  the 
peoples  in  our  respective  territories  are  prohibitory.  I  am  not 
euggesling  this  with  any  mischievous  intention  of  hurting  the 
shareholders  owning  the  cable  companies,  who  have  the  right  to  be 
protected,  and  to  have  their  interests  conserved.  What  I  urge  is 
that  to  enable  this  valuable  achievement  to  be  accomplished,  the 
several   Governmeula  of   Britain,    Canada,    Australia   and    New 

I  Zealand  should  combine,  if  the  cables  are  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  private  owners  as  against  that  of  the  Goveramenta  of  the 
various  portions  with  which  they  connect — and  guarantee  to  the 
owners  of  the  cables  to  the  extent  of  the  revenue  they  now  receive 
under  the  present  high  tariff;  this  should  be  assured  to  them 
under  the  lower  basis  of  cable  charges  which  I  suggest  should  be 
adopted,  and  in  this  way  a  loss  to  the  cable  owners  would  be 
-impossible.  My  observations  in  this  respect,  so  far  as  a  guarantee 
of  loss  is  concerned,  apply  equally  to  the  Pacific  cable,  which  as  you 
know  is  State  owned,  as  to  that  of  cables  owned  by  the  enterprising 
companies  that  have  so  long  carried  on  a  large  portion  of  the  cable 
traffic.  Such  a  proposal  would,  I  am  sure,  if  carried  into  effect  be 
a  splendid  thing  for  the  Empire  &om  a  business  point  of  view,  as 

I  by  the  cheapening  and  f[uicl(ening  of  market  communications  great 
good  would  he  done  towards  uniting  and  bringing  into  closer  har- 
mony in  their  every-day  life  the  British  people  who  are  scattered 
and  separated  by  many  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean.  I  am  much 
impressed  with  the  work  going  on  at  the  Imperial  Conference.  I 
have  already  said  that  I  look  for  good  results  from  its  deliberations, 
and  I  do  so  in  more  ways  than  the  most  sanguine  members  who  sit 
ronnd  the  Conference  table  can  contemplate.    The  fact  of  it  having 
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been  decided  that  the  Copference  is  to  meet  permanently  every  four 
years  is  in  itself  a  good ^ thing.     It  is  a  beginning,  and  must  grow, 
and  though  I  personali|rc  favour  its  being  termed  an  Imperial 
Council,  in  deference  to  the  matured  opinion  of  other  gentlemen 
present,  I  subscribe  to  the  term  "  Conference."     So  long  as  its 
duties  are  defined  it  does  not  matter  much  what  it  is  termed.    One 
result  already  of  the  meeting  of  the  Imperial  Conference  has  been 
to  obtain  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War — Mr.  Haldane— a 
sketch  of  what  is  proposed  to  be  done  in  relation  to  matters  of 
Imperial  Defence,  the  development  and  carrying  out  of  which,  on 
practical  lines,  is  of  very  vital  consequence  to  the  Old  World  and  to 
the  New.     Supplemented  as  that  statement  was  by  an  outline  from 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  of  what  is  aimed  at  in  the  great 
work  of  the  Naval  Defence,  I  can  say,  speaking  for  New  Zealand, 
that  there  will  be  from  end  to  end  of  our  country  a  cordial  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  support  to  the  fullest  possible  extent 
the  carrying  into  effect  upon   practical  lines,  both  in  the  Army 
and  Navy,  of  a  system  that  goes  for  the  improvement  and  the 
strengthening  of  both.     For  in  New  Zealand  the  people  feel  that 
it  is  on  the  powerful  right  arm  of  the  British  Navy  that  that  im- 
portant possession  would  to  a  large  extend  depend  for  its  defence 
in  times  of  trouble.     I  do  not  suggest  that  the  decision  by  a  trial 
of  strength  of  the  Navy  is  likely  to  take  place  in  New  Zealand 
waters.    I  hold  the  contrary  opinion.     All  the  same,  as  a  portion 
of  the  British  Empire  we  feel  that  in  having  an  up-to-date,  per- 
fected Navy  in  every  respect,  that  wherever  and  whenever  the 
decisive  moment  arrives  for  a  struggle  between  powerful  rivals 
of  Britain  and   her   Dependencies,   that   New   Zealand  will,  as 
England  does,  depend  most  really  upon  the  work  and  effective- 
ness of  that  branch  of  our  defences  which  has  a  warm  place  in 
the  hearts  of  the  British  people,  wherever  they  are  located.    The 
proposed  interchange  of  army  officers,  as  outlined  by  Mr,  Haldane, 
will  help  us  to  realise  that  we  are  not  mere  fragments  of  the 
Empire,  and  it  will  give  the  opportunity  to  officers  both  at  home 
and  abroad  of  having  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  detailed 
working  and  of  the  local  circumstances  so  necessary  to  the  obtaining 
of  the  most  practical  results  of  the  best  organised  scheme.    I  am 
exceedingly  glad  that  this  system  is  to  be  put  into  operation  so  that 
those  who  are  responsible  at  the  head  of  the  Empire  for  its  main- 
tenance may  have  the  same  scheme  in  operation  in  all  parts  of  it, 
so  that  when— and  we  all  hope  it  is  far  distant — the  necessity 
should  arise  we  will  be  ready  at  all  points,  and  I  may  say  that  it 
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will  be  found  that  the  Colonies  which  came  to  the  aesistonce  of  thd 
Old  Land  in  recent  troubles  will  again  send  out  their  bone  and 
sinew  to  co-operate,  upon  sea  or  on  land,  for  the  purpose  of  mntnal 
defence.  The  wara  of  the  future,  I  think,  will  not  be  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  fresh  territory.  Great  Britain  has  no  special 
desire  to  add  to  its  possessions.  It  wants  to  retain  those  that  it 
poaaesseH,  and  to  see  them  developed  in  times  of  peace  for  the 
general  uses  of  mankind.  The  wars  of  the  future  will  circle 
round  the  battle  of  Commerce.  It  is  the  necessity  of  the  varioua 
nationa  that  is  pressing  them  out  in  all  directiona  to  add  to  their 
commerce,  and  to  take  away  from  one  another  portions  of  what  the 
more  successful  have  aheady  obtained,  that  seems  to  be  the  most 
likely  cause  in  the  future  to  bring  into  esiatence  effort  for  supremacy 
in  the  commercial  world.  It  was  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  that 
the  extraordinary  large  proportion  in  the  carriage  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world  was  now  being  done  by  British  ships,  and  they  should 
feel  assured  that  the  work  of  developing  the  Army  and  strengthen- 
ing the  Navy  makes  for  peace  and  for  the  continuance  of  peace. 
It  is  well,  however,  that  in  time  of  peace  we  should  bring  into  use 
the  methods  for  the  protection  of  our  great  Empire,  both  in  the  Old 
Conntry  and  in  its  self-governing  Dominions  beyond  the  seaa. 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Reuinald  Taluot,  K.C.B.  (Governor 
of  Victoria)  :  I  confess  to  some  feelings  of  surprise  when  I  received 
the  invitation  to  propose  the  important  toast  of  the  Chairman,  a 
toast  involving  in  this  case  the  speech  of  a  subordinate  about  his 
soperior.  I  can  only  imagine  the  selection  was  made  from  feelings 
of  consideration  to  the  audience,  because,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  my  apeech  must  be  brief  and  devoid  both  of  criticism  and  of 
admiration.  I  may,  however,  say  that  we  all  recognise  that  in  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  we  have  a  man  of  absolute  devotion  to 
his  office  and  to  the  Empire ;  a  statesman  who  has  shown  great 
tact  and  abihty  in  presiding  over  the  Conference  which  ia  now 
sitting,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge  from  the  limited  amount  of 
knowledge  that  is  given  to  us  of  what  is  going  on  in  that  Chamber. 
We  aU  know  the  enormous  importance  that  now  attaches  to  the 
office  which  he  holds,  and  we  have  every  confidence  that  he  will 
conscientiously  perform  his  high  and  difficult  duties.  A  aerious 
feature  nowadays  is  the  heavy  atrain  imposed  upon  tlie  holders  of 
high  Government  offioea,  under  which,  alas !  so  many  break  down. 
It  is  no  empty  compliment,  therefore,  to  drink  to  the  health  and 
strength  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  in  order  that 
be  may  be  enabled  to  carry  on  his  onerous  task  with  satisfaction  to 
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himself  and  to  the  benefit  and  bindmg  together  of  oui*  great 
Empire. 

The  Chairman  :  It  is,  I  assure  you,  extremely  gratifying  to  one 
in  my  position  to  have  a  toast  of  this  kind  proposed  by  one  of  the 
distinction  of  Bir  Beginald  Talbot,  though  he  does  describe  himself 
as  my  subordinate.  I  recognise  that  in  our  relations  we  have  mutual 
responsibilities  which  we  can  only  discharge  fully  by  having  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  It  is  my  desire  and  hope  that  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  responsible  office  I  shall  be  able  to 
justify  the  words  which  he  has  spoken,  and  the  kind  reception 
which  this  institute  has  given  me,  not  only  on  this  but  on  former 
occasions. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 
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SEVENTH  ORDINARY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Seventh  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Tuesday,  May  14, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  "  Some  Phases  of  Canada's  Development." 
was  read  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Griffith  (Secretary  to  the  High  Commis* 
sioner*s  Office,  Dominion  of  Canada),    . 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice-President  of 
the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  48 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  12  Resident,  86  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : 

Arthur  C.  Allan,  Wm.  Donald  Angier,  Edgar  G.  Edgar,  William  B,  Felton, 
Douglas  L.  Foxwell,  Samuel  C.  Oilmour,  Tliomas  D.  Merton,  Harold  L, 
Penfold,  Wm.  Burton  Stewart,  L.C.C.,  Thomas  F,  Smith,  Surgeon-Oeneral 
Sir  William  Taylor,  K.C.B.,  M.D.,  dc,  Rev.  Gardner  R.  Titley, 

Non -Resident  Fellows : 

Charles  A,  M,  Anderson  (British  East  Africa),  Jack  P.  Armstrong  {Congo 
Free  State),  Alexander  B.  Bennie,  M.A.,  M.B.  (Victoria),  Frederick  B. 
Brovm  (Natal),  Bernard  Chambers  (New  Zealand),  T.  Mason  Chambers 
(New  Zealand),  Richard  William  Chase  (New  South  Wales),  Moss  Davis 
(New  Zealand),  B.  Graham  Derry  (Rhodesia),  Francis  H.  Derry  (Rho- 
desia), Edward  W.  Dauglass  (Transvaal),  Charles  Elgar  (New  Zealand), 
Charles  Ellison  (New  Zealand),  H.  Marcus  Fernando,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  (Ceylon)^ 
Daniel  Frame  (Cape  Colony),  George  R.  Gamett  (British  Guiana),  Robert 
Gray  (Natal),  H.  Guthrie-Smith  (New  Zealand),  Hon,  John  W,  Hackett, 
M.L.C.,  LL.D.  (Western  Australia),  Julius  N.  Heyman  (Transvaal),  Thomas 
Hodgson  (New  Zealand),  Francois  J.  Jansen  (Cape  Colony),  Edwin  O, 
Jellicoe  (New  Zealand),  Frederick  W.  Medhurst  (Tasmania),  Ben  M,  Osborne 
(Neio  South  Wales),  Henry  C.  Osborne  (New  South  Wales),  Oliver  T,  Osborne 
(New  South  Wales),  Jam^s  W.  Robertson  (Orange  River  Colony),  Eliphalet  E. 
Sharpe  (Canada),  Richard  Strelitz  (Western  Australia),  Hon,  DugaUd 
Thomson  (M.P.  New  South  Wales),  Joseph  Thome  (New  Zealand),  Charles 
W.  Welman  (Transvaal),  Robert  H.  Wilkins  (Victoria),  Arthur  M,  Workman 
(Malaya),  Archibald  York  (Canada). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies,  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chairman  :  I  have  to  announce  that  the  following  resoln* 
tion  was  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  Institute  this  afternoon : 
**  The  Council  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  observe  with  much 
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satisfaction  the  announcement  of  &  reduction,  from  May  1,  1907,  in 
the  postal  rate  for  newspapers,  magazines,  and  trade  journals  be- 
tween the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada — a  reform  that  cannot  fail 
to  prove  of  great  advantage  to  Imperial  commerce,  and  to  promote 
the  closer  unity  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire."  I  will  only 
Bidd  that  I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  congratulate  ourselves  on 
measures  being  taken  to  give  ua  what  many  of  us  have  long  been 
looking  for,  namely,  a  fast  Atlantic  service — that,  in  fact,  within 
three  or  four  years  from  thia  itme  we  shall  be  able  to  travel  from 
this  country  to  Halifax  within  four  days,  It  is  now  my  pleasant 
dnty  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Griffith,  who  knows  Canada  so  well, 
and  I  am  sure  we  shall  alt  listen  with  interest  to  what  he  has  to 
tell  US. 
Mr.  W,  L,  Griffith  tbea  read  his  Paper  on 
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tome  years  ago  a  writer  in  one  of  the  London  periodicals  said : — 
s  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  marks  the  real  beginning  of  England's 
literary  greatness,  so  it  marks  the  real  beginning  of  England's 
naval,  commercial,  and  territorial  greatness — Shakespeare  was  the 
founder  of  one,  Drake  was  the  founder  of  the  other.  He  first  saw 
clearly  the  only  possible  source  of  strength  for  England — the  pillar 
of  her  very  existence^her  power  on  the  ocean,  and  did  not  rest 
until  he  ruled  the  seas.  For  England  he  flung  wide  the  gates  of 
the  far  West,  he  forged  the  key  that  was  to  open  the  door  of  the 
Bunny  South,  he  laid  his  hand  on  the  frost-hound  harrier  of  the 
desolate  North.  He  tumbled  to  ruin  the  greatest  Empire  of  his  day, 
upon  the  wreck  of  which  he  made  it  possible  for  his  brethren  to 
build  a  mightier,  a  juster,  a  more  righteous  Empire,  where  commerce 
should  flourish  in  the  place  of  conquest,  progress  in  the  place  of 
priestcraft,  and  liberty  in  the  place  of  despotism." 

We  have  all  on  many  a  festive  and  glowing  occasion  listened, 
not  without  a  certain  pleasure,  to  such  statements  as  the  one 
which  has  just  been  read,  no  doubt  feeling  at  the  same  time  that 
there  was  much  more  to  be  said  on  the  aubjeot,  tending  to  sobriety 
and  to  reflection. 

Drake  and  Frobisher  went  forth  carrying  the  English  flag  with 
courage  and  with  honour.  It  is  nothing  against  their  glorious 
memories  for  us  to  recall  that  the  main,  if  not  the  only  object  of 
their  expeditions,  was  to  bring  back  gold  and  treasure  which  would 
make  England  a  richer  and  greater  country.  The  same  ambition 
^oubtless  dominated   Sic  Walter  Raleigh  when  he  founded  the  . 
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Colonies— tbe  same  idea  was  present  when  the  Indian  Empire  was 
being  fouuded  at  the  begioQing  of  the  eighteenth  century-  Much 
the  same  idea  blighted  our  relations  with  the  United  Htatee  of 
America — created  unpleasant  memories  in  respect  of  Australia  — 
and  there  are  some  who  say  that  it  has  tainted  our  aotiona  in  South 
Afiioa. 

However  legitimate  it  may  bare  been  in  the  dayu  of  Qnemi 
Elizabeth  that  the  relations  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  then  practically  unknown  and  uninhabited  territories,  to 
which  bub  a  precarious  title  was  held,  should  be  based  upon  a 
regard  for  the  interests  of  the  British  Isles  alone,  it  has,  in  the 
evolutiouof  afEairs.beeu  borne  in  upon  the  British  people  that  eqiuj 
liberty  and  consideration  must  be  extended  to  those  who  have 
become  sister  nations.  That  this  principle  has  been  permanently 
admitted  is  evidenced  by  the  recent  extension  of  self-government  to 
the  Transvaal ;  and,  in  passing,  one  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
express  regret  at  the  derogatory  remarks  which  have  been  made 
regarding  the  fact  that  General  Botha  delivered  his  public  speeches 
in  London  in  his  native  tongue.  It  may  be  remarked  in  this 
connection  that  there  are  within  a  few  hours  of  London  tens  of 
thousands  of  loyal  Welsh  subjects  of  the  Iting  who  would  acclaim 
Mr,  Lloyd  George  to  the  skies  did  they  hear  he  had  addressed  the 
Imperial  Conference  in  Welsh. 

In  the  records  of  British  statesmanship  in  respect  of  Canada 
there  are  notable  triumphs  which  have  redounded  to  the  glory  of 
England,  and  to  the  eternal  benefit  of  Canada.  But  there  is  no 
finality  in  human  affairs,  and  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Dominion  have  demanded  in  the  past,  and  will  in  the  future 
require,  adjustment  from  time  to  time.  In  these  days  when  self- 
government  is  accorded  lo  a  State  with  which  only  as  yesterday  we 
were  at  war,  it  seems  strange  when  we  recall  that  so  recently  as  during 
the  Governor- Generalship  of  Lord  Dufferin,  a  Liberal  Minister — 
Lord  Kimberley — advised  Lord  Lufferin  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  consult  his  Ministers  except  when  it  suited  his  purpose 
to  do  so.  It  was  about  this  time  when  the  Hon.  Edward  Bloke, 
then  Minister  of  Justice  of  Canada,  made  a  report  upon  which  the 
Governor-General's  instructions  were  amended.  For  instance,  in 
regard  tocapital  cases  clemency  was  vested  in  the  Governor- General, 
and  this  power  was  taken  away  and  vested  in  the  Executive  Council. 
Becognition  was  also  accorded  the  Dominion  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  all  treaties  in  which  she  was  concerned,  and  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Sir  Charles  Tuppar,  when  High  Commissioner  for 
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Canada,  in  London,  negotiated  a  treaty  on  behalf  of  Canada  witii 
PniDoe,  and  that  Canada  was  represented  on  the  Behring  Sea 
Arbitration  Board,  The  requests  which  Caniida  has  made  for  more 
direot  powere  of  negotiation  has  not  involved,  as  some  would 
attempt  to  prove,  a  tendency  to  separation.  They  are  simply  the 
natural  accompaniments  of  the  growth  of  Canadian  power.  In  the 
light  of  paat  experience  there  can  be  no  possible  ground  to  tear  that 
anything  but  good  will  ensue  to  both  Great  Britain  and  the  Dominion 
from  the  compliance  with  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Canada. 

Without  offering  any  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or  otherwise  of 
the  Alaska  boundary  decision,  it  is  n.n  unfortunate  fact  that  it 
deeply  aroused  Canadian  feeling,  which  for  years  had  been  in  a 
moat  susceptible  state  in  regard  to  British  and  American  diplomacy 
affecting  Canada. 

It  was  doubtless  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  Old  Country  as 
of  the  Dominion  that  at  this  time  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  publicly 
recommended  that,  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  King,  ihe  Govern- 
ment of  the  Dominion  should  be  vested  with  more  power  in  the 
negotiation  of  any  treaties.  So  far  back  as  1870  the  Canadian 
Liberal  party  contended  that  Canada  should  be  accorded  that  right, 
subject  to  such  conditions  which  every  Canadian  realises  England 
would  have  the  right  to  control. 

For  many  years  the  leading  statesmen  of  Canada,  on  both  sides 
of  politics,  havt^  stated  in  the  plainest  possible  terms  their  sense  of 
dissatisfaction  at  the  methods  pursued  by  English  diplomacy  when 
negotiations  in  respect  of  Canada  were  on  foot  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  the  great  Con5er\-a- 
tdve  Premier  of  Canada,  wrote  concerning  the  Washington  Treaty, 
when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  High  Commission  in  1871 : 
"  I  am  much  disappointed  at  the  course  taken  by  the  British  Com- 
missioners  ;  they  seem  to  have  only  one  thing  on  their  minds — to 
go  home  to  England  with  a  treaty  in  their  pockets,  settling  every- 
thing, no  matter  at  what  cost  to  Canada." 

Mr.  Alexander  Mackenzie,  the  Liberal  Premier  from  1873  to 
1878,  said  in  the  Parliament  of  Canada  that  he  "  could  not  recall  a 
siogle  treaty  managed  by  British  statesmen — and  tbey  were  all 
managed  by  British  statesmen — in  which  Canada  and  British 
America  did  not  get  the  worst  of  it.' ' 

In  1903  Sir  Wilfi'id  Laurier  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  Canada 
is  mightier,  more  populous  by  far  than  she  was  in  1882,  There 
are  to-day  neasly  six  million  of  people,  who  believe  with  passionate 
conviction  that  they  have  the  right  to  determine  the  course  of 
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matters  relating  to  their  commerce  and  their  boiindunes.  More- 
over, we  have  conviDoing  proof  that  the  exlating  Eyatemls  persistently, 
fatally  hostile  to  Canadian  interests.  In  1871  the  question  arose  in  con- 
nection  with  the  '  Alabama  '  claims.  Bj  the  Fenian  raid,  organised 
and  launched  from  the  United  States,  Canada  suffered  more  than 
did  America  by  the  depredations  by  the  '  Alabama.'  Oiir  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  besought  the  Imperial  Government  to  insert  in 
the  Washington  Treaty  a  clause  that  would  have  brought  the 
Canadian  claims  imder  the  pur\'iew  of  the  Court.  England,  afraid  of 
offending  llie  United  States,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plea,  leaving 
her  Colonies  in  the  lurch.  Much  the  same  thing  has  happened  in 
respect  of  the  boundary  of  Alaska.  As  I  have  said,  had  we  bad 
the  power  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  of  inquiry  with  the  United 
States,  we  should  at  once  have  put  our  foot  down  in  protest  against 
the  appointment  of  three  partisans  to  serve  in  the  capacity  of  jurists, 
and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  would  have  been  very  different." 

And  on  another  occasion  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  said :  "  The 
difficulty,  as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  is  that  so  long  as  Canada  remains 
a  dependency  of  the  British  C'rown  the  present  powers  that  we 
have  are  not  suHicient  for  the  maintenance  of  our  rights.  It  is 
important  that  we  should  aak  the  British  Parliament  for  more 
extensive  powers,  so  that  if  ever  we  have  to  deal  with  matters  of  a 
similar  nature  again  we  shall  deal  with  them  in  onr  own  way,  in 
our  own  fashion,  according  to  the  best  light  that  we  have." 

In  Toronto,  the  great  centre  of  British  Canadianism,  we  find  that 
a  work  on  thisvery  subject,  written  by  Judge  Hodgins, baa  exercised 
much  intluence.  The  substance  of  Judge  Hodpins's  writings  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  extract: — "The  diplomatic  disasters 
through  which  Canada  has  lost  some  of  the  beat  agricultural 
portions  of  her  original  heritage  explain  why  Canadians  now  look 
with  intense  anxiety  for  the  just  settlement  of  the  Alaska  boundary 
controversy ;  for,  as  has  been  said  by  Sir  Charles  Dillte,  in  hia 
'  Problems  of  Greater  Britain,'  '  It  is  a  fact  that  British  diplomacy 
has  cost  Canada  dear.'  " 

Professor  John  King,  addressing  the  students  in  the  Law  School 
of  Toronto  in  October  1903,  said  :  "  The  entire  history  of  Britisli 
negotiations  with  tbu  Western  Btates  is  punctuated  with  a  series  0( 
tombstones  beneath  which  our  rights  have  been  buried." 

In  a  recent  speech  in  the  Canadian  Parliament,  Mr.  George 
Foster,  one  of  the  leaders  oE  the  Opposition,  said:  "Whilst  we 
desire  to  live  in  the  greatest  amity  and  peace  with  our  neighbours, 
whilst  we  do  recognise  that  Great  Britain  bears  the  burden  of  the 
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Empire,  that  it  is  a  Etcnggling  burden  at  tiiuea,  that  tiiu  outside 
Britiah  posseasions  must  realise  that  and  aaaistthe  Mother  Country 
in  the  burdens  which  she  has  to  bear,  jct  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
pretty  well  understood  in  Canada  from  this  time  forward  that  we 
have  given  op  about  all  that  wo  propose  to  give  up  unless  we  get 
the  'juid  pro  quo  of  a  compensation  or  an  advantage ;  that  our 
resources,  great  though  they  are,  are  none  too  great  for  our  own 
people— that  they  are  not  great  enough  to  allow  us  to  give  ad- 
vantages in  the  way  of  gratuities  and  favours  to  even  our  good 
neighbour  the  United  States  to  the  south  of  us,  and  that  what  we 
have  we  believe  to  be  ours.  We  live  largely  under  the  sense  that 
we  have  bad  taken  front  us,  for  one  reason  and  another,  what  should 
have  properly  belonged  to  this  Dominion  to-day,  and  we  do  not 
want— I  am  certain  that  is  the  feeling  of  this  country  from  one  end 
to  the  other— to  bo  forced  to  be  asked  to  give  up  what  are  our 
rights,  or  a  part  of  our  resources  that  we  need  for  our  own  develop- 
ment in  the  future  even  to  insistent  neighbours,  and  I  think  we 
most  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  neighboura  themaelvos 
will  have  just  as  much  respect  for  us  if  they  see  us,  fairly  and 
strongly,  but  at  the  i^ame  time  reasonably,  insist  npon  those  rights 
which  we  liJive,  and  maintain  them  against  all  comers." 

Mr.  Henri  Bourassa,  the  well-known  French -(..' an adi an  member 
of  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons,  argues  strongly  for  tbe 
securing  by  Caimda  of  the  power  to  negotiate  her  own  eommercia 
treaties—"  one  of  the  essential  prerogatives  of  self -government." 
"It  has  become  fashionable  in  Canada,"  says  Mr.  Bourassa,  "  to 
boast  that  we  are  a  nation — and  to  resent  tbe  name  of  Colonists. 
We  should  rather  be  called  a  self-governing  Colony,  and  as  a  self- 
governing  Colony  enjoy  all  the  rights  and  advantages,  than  claim 
the  title  of  a  nation  and  be  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  essential 
prerogatives  of  a  nation.  The  unimpaired  right  of  contracting  onr 
own  treaties  is  the  real  test  of  freedom.  Anything  short  of  it  is  a 
form  of  slavery  or  vassalage.  Liglit  and  beneficent  the  bondage 
may  be.  Freely  it  may  be  accepted,  and  for  a  time  only  it  rouy  be 
tiafer  than  liberty.  But  as  it  is,  good  or  bad,  as  long  as  it  stands, 
it  is  something— call  it  the  way  you  like^which  proceeds  from  a 
principle  directly  antagonistic  to  the  principle  of  liberty.  Mr, 
Bourassff  admits  ''  that  this,  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  means 
political  independence,  or  secession  from  the  British  Empire  "  ;  and 
he  further  admits  that  "  the  immense  majority  of  the  Canadian 
people  do  not  claim  at  present  the  dangerous  privileges  of  absolute 
independence.    Let  ns  then,"  says  he,  "  be  sensible ;  let  us  frankly 
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acknowledge  that  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  be  a  nation  ;  that,  noli 
being  deHiFOUs  of  risking  all  tbe  dangers  of  liberty,  we  renonuoe 
some  of  its  rights.  But  whether  we  admit  that  we  are  still  a 
Colony,  or  whether  we  pride  ouraeiveH  in  the  innocent  delusion  that 
we  are  a  nation,  I  presume  that  we  all  agree  on  one  point- — ^that  we 
should  be  self- governing  in  every  respect,  escept  in  that  which 
involves  as  its  direct  consequence  the  severance  of  Britieh  connec- 
tion. That  we  cannot  enjoy  the  sovereign  right  to  make  treaties 
for  peace  or  war,  for  the  ceaaion  or  the  acquisition  of  territory,  I 
readily  admit.  What  I  claim  is,  that  as  long  as  we  do  not  poBseas 
the  right  to  make  our  commercial  treaties  we  are  not  even  a  self- 
governing  Colony  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Blake  in  1S82  moved  the  following  resolution 
in  the  Canadian  Parliament  in  favour  of  Canada  having  the  right 
to  make  commercial  treaties  with  British  posseaaions  and  with 
■  foreign  countries  ; — 

"  Besolved,  that  Canada  no  longer  occupies  the  position  of  an 
ordinary  dependency  of  the  Crown  ;  she  numbers  four  millioQB  of 
freemen  trained  in  principles  o£  constitutional  Government ;  she 
oompriaea  one-half  of  the  North  America  Continent,  including 
seven  Provinces  federally  united  under  an  Imperial  Charter,  which 
recites  that  her  Constitution  is  to  be  similar  in  principle  to  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  she  possesses  executive  and  legis- 
lative authority  over  vast  areas  in  the  North-weat,  out  of  which  one 
Province  has  already  been  created,  and  in  time  others  will  be  formed. 
"  That  special  and  increasing  responsibilities  devolve  upon  the 
Government  and  ParUament  of  Canada  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  her  resources,  the  improvement  of  her  condition, 
her  general  progress  in  the  scale  of  nations,  and  her  j^eographieal 
situation  which  render  her  even  more  responsible  than  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  maintenance  of  inter- 
national relations  with  the  United  States. 

"  That,  having  regard  to  these  considerationK,  there  ia  ho 
possession  of  the  Crown,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  is  entitled  to  such  an  ample  measure  of  self- government,  or 
BO  full  an  application  of  the  principles  of  constitutional  freedom,  as 
the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

"  That  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  Canada  to  obtain  freer 
ooceBS  to  the  markets  of  the  world ;  and  that  a  more  extended 
interchange  of  commodities  with  other  countries  would  angment 
the  national  prosperity. 

"  That  in  most  of  the  treaties  of  commerce  entered  inta  ^ 
l'jii{;]and,  reference  has  only  been  had  to  their  effect  on  the  United 
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Kingdom,  and  the  Colonies  huvG  been  excluded  from  their  opera- 
lion,  a  f[w:t  which  has  been  attended  with  onfortunate  resnlts  to 
Canada,  eapeoially  as  relates  to  France. 

'■That  the  condition  of  Canada,  and  the  system  on  which  her 
duties  o£  CnstoniB  have  been  and  ace  now  imposed,  vary  widely 
from  those  existent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  open  to  the  basis, 
and  negotiation  of  commercial  arrangements  with  other  States  or 
British  possessions  views  and  considerations  which  do  not  apply  to 
the  case  of  or  harmonise  with  the  policy  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
which  it  is  difGcult  for  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
advance ;  and  which  can  be  best  realised  and  presented  by  the 
Government  of  Canada  through  a  negotiator  namerl  by  her  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  separate  trade  conventions  with  countries  with 
which  Canada  has  or  may  expect  distinct  trade. 

"  That  the  complications  and  delays  involved  in  the  reference  to 
bhe  departments  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
points  arising  in  the  course  of  trade  negotiations  enhance  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  situation,  and  diminish  the  chances  of  auceesB  ;  and 
have  alrea<ly  resulted  in  loss  to  C'anada. 

"That  it  is  expedient  to  obtain  all  necessary  powers  to  enable 
Her  Majesty,  through  her  representative,  the  Governor- Gfeneral  of 
Canada,  acting  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Queen's  Privy  Council 
for  Canada,  to  enter  by  an  agent  or  representative  of  Canada  into 
direct  communication  with  any  Britii^h  possession  or  foreign  State, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  commercial  arrangements,  tending 
to  the  advantage  of  Canada,  subject  to  the  prior  consent  or  the 
subsequent  approval  of  the  Parliament  of  Canada  signified  byAot." 

In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Blake  conteijded  that,  as  condi- 
tions in  the  Colonies  change  from  time  to  time,  so  must  the  condi- 
tions of  self-government,  and  therefore  the  relations  between  the 
Colonies  and  the  Empire  must  be  one  of  change  and  progress. 
Allusion  was  also  made  to  the  negotiations  with  France  in  1870,  in 
which  Sir  Alexander  Gait  represented  the  Dominion,  when  con- 
cessions of  moment  obtained  by  him  were  rendered  futile  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  official  authority  from  London  was  wanted  to  make 
them  formal  and  binding. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  the  Hon.  David 
Mills,  subsequently  the  Minister  of  Justice  for  Canada,  said :  "  That 
the  power  to  negotiate  commercial  treaties  ...  so  far  from  sever- 
ing the  ties  which  bound  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom,  would 
tend  to  prolong  the  existing  relations  between  Canada  and  the 
Mother  Country," 

Mr.  AleNaniler  Mackcnsiie,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
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mvAe,  said :  "  I  believe  that  everything  that  accords  to  Canada  and 
her  Btatesmen  greater  breadth  of  view  in  managing  their  own 
afiaire  is  more  Ukely  to  conduce  to  the  advancement  of  Imperial 
intereata  than  any  poUcy  which  keeps  ns  down  to  the  grindatoiie," 
and  alHO,  "  I  think  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  onr  statesmen 
ahould  manage  our  own  aS'aira.  One  thing  is  perfectly  certain, 
that  we  can  understand  our  own  affairs.  And  another  thing  la 
equally  certain,  there  would  be  a  method  contrived  by  which  the 
general  asaent  of  the  British  Crown  could  be  obtained  to  any  Bnch 
negotiationa." 

Last  month  Mr.  Bryce,  the  newly  appointed  British  Ambasaador 
to  Washington,  visited  Canada.  Permit  me  to  read  a  newspaper 
summary  of  the  proceedings  at  a  dinner  tendered  Mr.  Bryce  by  the 
Canada  Club,  at  Ottawa,  on  which  occasion  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  waa 
present ; — 

"At  last  night 'a  Canada  Club  dinner  in  honour  of  the  Bight 
Hon.  James  Bryce,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  spoke.  The  Ambaasador 
naturally  waa  cireumacribed  by  his  ofticial  position,  but  the  Premier 
talked  of  what  the  audience  had  in  mind,  spoke  with  exceptional 
bluntnesa  as  well  as  feUcity,  and  carried  his  audience  with  him  every 
syllable  of  the  way.  His  speech  was  outspoken  to  a  degree  seldom 
heard  when  international  issues  are  under  discuasion,  and  the  Premier 
is  a  cautious  man,  who  knowa  "what  words  mean,  and  usually  knows 
what  point  he  wishes  to  make.  He  voiced  with  exceptional  vivacity 
and  with  an  almost  vicious  wit  the  standing  complaint  of  Canada 
that  British  Ambaasadors  to  Washington  hitherto  have  not  paid 
much  attention  to  the  Dominion. 

"Mr.  Bryce  had  tunied  a  new  lea£  in  the  history  of  British 
diplomacy  on  this  continent— he  had  visited  Ganadii.  No  other 
British  Ambassador  had  visited  Canada  so  far  as  the  Premier 
recollected.  If  one  had,  his  visit  had  been  hke  the  flight  of  a 
meteor,  one  moment  seen,  the  next  moment  gone,  and  leaving  no 
trace  behind.  The  Premier  repeated  the  familiar  complaint  as  to 
British  diplomacy.  John  Bull's  diplomatic  record  on  this  continent 
was  not  the  brightest  page  in  Engliah  history  ;  they  had  only  to 
look  at  the  map  to  aec  that  John  Hull  had  not  always  done  his  full 
duty  to  his  Canadian  sons— from  the  Treaty  of  17HE!  to  the  Treaty 
of  1003,^  from  the  surrender  on  the  Ohio  boundary  to  the 
surrender  of  the  Alaska  frontier,  the  record  waa  not  particularly 
cheerful," 

Then  came  the  Prime  Minister's  message  to  the  United  States. 
After  noting  that  they  wanted  Mr.  Bryce  to  acquire  a  full  knowledge 


of  Canadian  wiabes  and  desirea,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  made  the 
cleclaratinn  that  "  we  have  no  quarrel  with  our  neighbours ;  at 
the  Bame  time  n-e  think  that  the  coDceseions  ought  noi  to  be 
altogether  on  one  aide,''  and  again  his  audienoe  agreed. 

"  He  referred  to  the  recent  American  newspaper  Burrnises  that 
'  we  are  yearning  for  reciprocity  with  ihe  United  States,'  and  said 
the  editor  of  that  paper  is  about  twenty-five  years  behind  the 
times." 

"  Once  we  had  leave  given  our  right  arm  for  reciprocity,  now 
conditions  are  changed,  our  loolsa  and  our  hopes  are  turned  towards 
the  motherland,  not  that  Canada  does  not  value  American  trade, 
not  that  she  does  not  wish  her  relations  with  the  United  States  on 
a  better  footing.  But  this  is  a  matter  on  which  we  shall  have  no 
more  pilgrimages  to  Washington." 

From  the  foregoing  extracts  the  Canadian  attitude  will  be  fully 
understood.  The  expressions  which  have  been  quoted  from  those 
who  occupied  in  the  past,  or  who  do  so  now,  the  highest  positions  in 
Parliament  refect,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  the  strong 
convictions  of  the  Canadian  people  on  matters  of  paramount  import- 
ance to  both  Great  Britain  and  to  Canada. 

It  may  be,  as  Mr.  Bryce  and  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  both  contended 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Toronto  a  day  or  two  after  the  Ottawa  function, 
that  British  diplomacy  has  not  been  so  unfortunate  in  its  results  to 
Canada  as  has  been  alleged,  but  the  significant  fact  remains  that 
the  Canadian  people  stand  prepared  to  record  their  emphatic  con- 
viction to  the  contrary.  In  dealing  with  thia  matter  and  in  setting 
forth  the  utterances  on  this  question  from  the  lips  of  the  King's 
responsible  Canadian  Ministers  and  others,  at  some  length,  and 
perhaps  at  the  risk  of  tediousness,  there  has  been  no  disposition  to 
indulge  in  morbid  retrospect,  but  only  a  desire  to  place  before  the 
Royal  Colonial  Institute  a  phase  of  Canadian  feeling  which  cannot 
be  too  well  appreciated  in  this  country,  having  regard  for  the  oironm- 
stances  of  to-day. 

There  is  sometimes  a  disposition  shown  by  our  friends  from  the 
Dominions  beyond  the  Seas  to  dwell  upon  the  "  colossal  ignorance  " 
of  Englishmen  as  to  Greater  Britain.  It  cannot  be  said,  at  any  rate 
of  lata  years,  that  there  is  very  much  in  this  contention.  The 
British  people  have  shown  such  a  strong  sympathy  for  Canada — 
the  community  of  interest  set  up  by  travel,  by  emigration,  and  by 
commerce  during  recent  times  has  become  so  vast — that  we  compla- 
cently smile  when  a  disiingnished  writer  informs  us  that  "less 
than  forty  years  ago  there  might  be  seen  posted  up  in  England  a 
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prodamatiuii  of  the  Privy  Council  in  which  the  Proyiuue  of  Ontario 
was  called  '  thtit  town.' "  There  are  doubtlosa  many  Canadians  ia 
Eastern  Canada  whose  knowledge  of  British  Columbia  is  not  distin- 
guished by  precision,  and  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  in  thiti  country  to 
question  the  claim  that  "  Canada  shall  be  the  country  of  the  twen- 
tieth century,"  on  the  ground  that  the  progress  she  has  madQ 
during  the  past  century  holds  out  no  hope  that  she  will  do  maoh 
better  in  the  nest.  In  this  connection  it  may  he  well  to  draw 
attention  to  the  tact  that  for  many  years  after  the  American  Bbvo- 
tution  trade  between  the  Ignited  States  and  Canada  was  prohibited 
by  the  Colonial  policy  of  England.  Since  then,  with  the  exception 
of  twelve  years  when  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1B54  was  in  force, 
the  United  States  had  taxed  all  Canadian  imports.  The  effect  at 
ihe  abrogation  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  by  the  United  States  Con- 
gress was  such  that  the  Canadian  Government  declared  "  it  wa» 
impossible  to  express  in  figures  the  extent  to  which  it  had  contri- 
buted to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country,"  and  that 
would  be  difficult  to  e!(ttggerate  the  imponanee  which  the  people  ol 
Canada  attached  to  its  continued  enjoyment."  This  will  be 
when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  at  that  time  the  United  States  of 
America  was  Conada's  chief  market.  Ail  too  at  the  time  of  thA 
great  expansion  in  the  United  States  of  America,  when  the  dazzling 
opportunities  afforded  in  that  great  country  to  all  able-bodied  meA 
resulted  in  a  great  migration  thither  from  the  Darninion.  Th« 
population  of  Canada  to-day  is  about  f>,000,000;  bad  we  ratairi$d 
since  1861  even  our  natural  growth  it  would  have  been  nearer 
10,000,000,  and  to  this  would  have  been  added  the  increase  by 
immigration.  It  has  been  said  that  the  iutention  of  the  United 
States  policy  towards  Canada  was  to  drive  her  into  annexation.  II 
so,  it  signally  tailed. 

About  this  time  too  it  may  be  shortly  said  that  that  marvelloiialy 
fertile  area  which  is  now  comprised  in  the  Provinces  of  Uaoitob% 
Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta  was  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  ufi  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  England  was  entirely  ohlivioua  to  tba 
situation,  and  that  it  was  averted  was  largely  due  to  the  thsn  Chie^ 
Officer  in  Canada  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company — Lord  Stratltoojift/ 
the  present  High  Commissioner  for  Canada — who,  acting  as  &ae  ot 
the  Canadian  Government  Commissioners  to  the  Red  River  Settle- 
ment, succeeded  by  great  patience  and  by  consummate  tact  in  eo. 
guiding  affairs  during  a  most  critical  period  that  a  peaceful 
unchallenged  cession  to  the  Crown  of  ihe  vast  territory  ia  qiiestioif 
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B  made  poasible.    This  must  be  deemed  to  be  one  o(  the  great 

taming- points  in  the  hiatory  o(  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Dominion  now  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  The  treatment  accorded  her  by  the  U.S.A.  had  niffled  her 
pride,  and  the  effect  produced  was  the  reverse  of  that  expected, 
and  we  find  her  adapting  herself  to  the  seriously  altered  circum- 
stances, caused  by  the  loss  of  her  chief  market,  with  energy  and 
intelligence,  and  with  such  success  that,  as  you  well  know,  Canadian 
food  products  are  now  in  several  important  lines  largely  replacing 
supplies  to  the  United  Kingdom  which  formerly  came  from  the 
Republic. 

Not  many  years  after  the  events  which  have  just  been  recorded 
there  commenced  a  greal  rush  of  settlers  to  the  newly  acquired 
North-Weat  Territories,  and  this  movement  has  gone  on  until 
to-day  it  has  attained  such  proportions  as  to  excite  the  interest  of 
all  civilised  nations.  One  effect  of  ibis  immigration  has  been  to 
create  a  great  and  growing  and  not  fully  satisfied  demand  in 
Western  Canada — an  agricultural  country^for  the  manufactured 
products  of  Eastern  Canada,  and  the  result  is  that  afhirs  in  Canada 
are  aboundingly  prosperous,  so  much  so  that  we  are  annually 
attracting  and  heartily  welcoming  to  onr  boundaries  tens  of 
thousands  of  the  splendid  people  of  that  very  Republic  which,  it  is 
stated,  little  more  than  a  generation  back  strove  to  starve  us  into 
annexation  by  the  ungenerous  withdi-awa!  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty. 
These  facts  only  need  to  be  recited  to  elicit  the  sympathy  of  every 
just  man  with  Canada's  attitude  towards  the  tlnited  States,  and 
which  has  been  so  eloi]uently  recorded  by  Sir  Wilfrid  liaurier  and 
others  in  the  notable  extracts  which  have  been  {]Uoted. 

Canadians  are  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a  general  awakening 
in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the 
globe,  to  the  great  part  which  Canada  is  destined  to  play  in  the 
biatory  of  the  world,  and  that   official  recognition   of  this  fact, 
although  somewhat  belated,  has  practically  been  accorded  by  the 
recent  visits  of  Mr.  Hoot  and  of  Mr,  Bryce  to  Ottawa.    T'or  "  their 
brethren  and  countrymen  in  the  United  States  of  the  same  laws,  | 
language,  liberties,  and  religion  "  Canadians  entertain  the  most    \ 
friendly  feeling.     At  the  same  time  the  one  outstanding  feature  of 
Canadian  sentiment,  subscribed  to  by  all  parties  and  classes  in  the 
Dominion,  is  the  fixed  determination  that  in  all  negotiations  as 
between  Great  Britain  and  Canada  and  the  American  Republic 
substantial  justice  shall  be  meted  to  the  Dominion. 
Ijon!  btrathoona's  prediction  that  by  the   end  of  the  present 
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ceotury  lUo  Dominion  oE  Canada,  shall  have  a  population  of 
60,000,000  has  been  much  criticised.  In  Great  Britain  the  density 
uf  population  is  Sii  to  the  square  mile  ;  in  Canada  it  is  but  a  little 
more  than  one  to  the  square  mile.  Upon  tho  former  basis  the 
population  of  Canada  would  be  over  tnelre  hundred  millions.  Let 
it  at  once  be  admitted  that,  even  in  the  optimistic  city  of  Winnipeg, 
there  is  no  expectation  of  this  in  the  immediate  future  ;  there  yet 
still  remains  the  aBSurance  of  an  immense  increase  at  no  distant 
period.  In  18-10  the  white  population  of  the  United  Slates  waa 
Ji,000,000  ;  by  tho  last  cenaua  it  was  76,956,000. 

In  1840,  and  -for  a  generation  subsequent,  the  facilities  of 
emigration  as  thoy  exist  to-day  were  unknown.  The  emigrant  of 
that  day  had  to  face  at  the  outset  a  long  perilous  journey,  and  ona 
full  of  hardships,  to  an  almost  unlinown  land.  The  steerage 
passenger  of  to-day  is  often  better  provided  for  than  when  in  his 
home,  and  has  more  comforts  en  voyage  than  was  formerly 
provided  for  the  saloon  passengers.  In  addition,  the  number  and 
capacity  of  passenger  vessels  have  enormously  increased.  To  the 
land  hungry,  the  attractions  of  Canada  remain  perhaps  as  great  aB 
those  of  the  United  States  of  ISiO,  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  a  large  and  growing  immigration  from  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Even  from  thiB 
incomplete  statement  of  the  ease  it  will  he  seen  that  there  is  every 
reasonable  ground  for  anticipating  that  the  population  of  Canada 
will  expand  much  more  rapidly  than  was  the  case  even  in  the 
history  of  her  friendly  neighbour  to  the  south.  The  EngUshnuin 
is  proud  of  the  past  history  of  his  country.  The  Canadian  looks 
forward  proudly  and  confidently  to  the  time  when  bis  beloved 
Dominion  shall  occupy  that  great  position  in  the  world  for  which 
she  was  preordained.  It  is  with  his  eye  upon  the  future  that  ha 
makes  his  national  plans,  and  he  hopes  the  same  considerations 
wHl  influence  Great  Britain  in  deaUng  with  those  affairs  which  she 
disposes  of  as  in  trust  for  Canada. 

The  question  of  immigration  is  of  course  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  Canada.  In  1874  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  an  election 
address  to  the  constituency  of  Woodstock  said  :  "  The  Colonial 
Empire  of  Great  Britain,  offering  as  it  does  a  field  of  development 
for  the  latent  energy  and  labour  of  the  sons  of  our  overburdened 
island,  will  continually  demand  the  attention  of  the  legislature.  I 
would  support  all  efforts  which  would  tend  to  facilitate  the  means  of. 
emigration,  and  would  at  the  same  time  strengthen  and  oonsolida.t« 
the  ties  which  unite  the  Colonies  with  the  Mother  Coantry," 
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It  would  have  been  extremely  interesting  to  know  how  far  in  tb&t 
direction  I^ord  Randolph  Churchill  wag  prepared  to  go.  Would 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill  have  supported  a  propoBal  for  free 
paasages  to  the  unemployed  who  were  willing  and  able  to  work, 
from  one  place  within  the  King's  dominions,  where  their  presence 
was  unproductive,  to  another  place,  also  within  the  King's  dominions, 
where  there  was  profitable  scope  for  their  energies,  which  would  in  all 
prohabiljty  transform  them  and  their  families  into  efficient  citizens  ? 
One  of  the  most  pathetic  figures  on  earth  is  that  of  the  man  who  is 
wilhng  to  work  but  cannot  find  craployment,  or  even  partial  or  pre- 
carious employment.  It  is  hard  enough  to  slave,  as  many  are  forced 
to  do,  for  only  a  bare  living  ;  but  conditions  which  deny  any  human 
being  even  this  melancholy  and  miserable  opportunity  are  intolerable. 
I  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  say  that  there  are  no  genuine  cases 
of  unemployment.  Notwithstanding  this  contention,  it  is  strongly 
suspected  that  in  the  aggregate  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  suffer  from  want  beeauHO  of  inauffieient 
employment  is  numerous.  It  is  tragical  that  while  the  fertile 
prairies  of  the  West  are  crying  out  for  workers,  there  should  be  in 
this  country  thousands  of  unemployed,  or  only  partially  employed. 
Fifty  years  hence  our  descendants  will  scornfully  dwell  upon 
our  timidity  and  feebleness  in  dealing  with  the  problem.  This 
ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  resourcea  of  British  civilisation. 
Could  it  not  be  arranged  that  such  men  with  their  families  should 
be  able  to  procure  transportation  to  whatever  part  of  the  Empire 
where  their  labour  could  be  profitably  utilised  that  they  desired 
to  go  to  ?  It  would  seem  to  be  desirable  to  retain  so  far  as 
practicable  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire  every  British  man 
and  woman. 

In  the  opinion  of  those  who  are  well  qualified  to  speak  a 
regular  service  between  British  ports  by  steamers  e-xceJling  in 
speed  those  which  now  cross  the  Atlantic  would  constitute  an 
important  step  in  the  interests  of  both  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
For  some  twenty  years  past  a  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  a 
fast  line  of  steamers  between  England  and  Canada  has  been  under 
consideration.  The  Canadian  Government  has  offered  a  subsidy 
up  to  £150,000  per  annum,  and  the  British  Government  have  in 
the  past  been  willing  to  assist.  By  an  agreement  made  in  1903 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  Cunard  Steamship  Com- 
pany it  was  provided  that  the  Company  shall  construct,  if  possible, 
steamers  which  shall  be  capable  of  maintaining  a  minimum  average 
ocean  speed  of  24  to  25  knots  an  hour  in  moderate  weather.    The 
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BriMsh  Gdtrenimeiit  advanced  the  Cunard  Cumpauy  up  do 
;£3,000,000  at  2^  per  txat.  The  joatiii  cation  for  a  similar  eonces- 
iiion  in  order  to  procure  a  aervice  between  British  porta  eeema 
squally  strong.  The  distance  between  Liverpool  and  a  Cajiitdisn 
port — Bay  Halifas — is  2,465  roilea.  Therefore  a  vesBel  with  a 
speed  of  25  knots  au  hour  would  make  the  journey  in  a  little 
over  four  days  from  port  to  port.  From  Galway  to  Hali&x 
JB  2,160  milea,  and  the  same  vessel  could  accomplish  this  joumcijr 
in  a  little  over  three  days  and  a  half.  As  you  all  know,  the  Atlantic 
passenger  traftic  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  this 
increase  is  likely  to  be  at  Iea.st  maintained.  A  very  considerable 
portion  of  these  passengers  is  a&ected  by  sea  sickness,  and  it  may 
be  fairly  assumed  that  a  majority  of  them  would  travel  by  a  route  ■ 
which  afforded  a  very  considerable  curtailment  of  misery.  Then 
there  would  be  business  jjeople  to  whom  time  is  all  important,  and 
altogether  it  may  be  assumed  that  with  such  a  line  of  boats  as  has 
been  indicated,  a  traffic — passenger  and  freight — would  cross  by  the 
Canadian  route  such  as  would,  having  regs.rd  for  all  circumstances, 
be  of  incalculable  value  to  British  interests,  and  would  pnt  our 
alternative  route  to  the  East,  AustraUa,  and  New  Zealand  on  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  basis.  When  this  proposed  Canadian  fast 
line  does  become  an  accomplished  fact,  let  us  hope  that  in  each 
Teasel  a  ceitain  amount  of  passenger  space  shall  be  available  free 
to  State- selected  emigrants  who  desire  to  transfer  themselves  from 
the  congested  centres  of  England  to  the  healthy  life  of  the  opsn 
prairie,  but  are  unable  to  do  so  for  lack  of  funds. 

Looking  to  developments  which  must  be  expected  in  JapaDi 
and  especially  in  China,  it  will  he  of  the  first  conseq^nence 
to  both  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  that  the  means  ot  com- 
mnnioation  with  these  countries  should  be  as  convenient  and  aa 
rapid  as  possible.  We  are  told,  by  men  qualified  to  speak  on  the 
question,  that  the  recent  triumph  of  Japan  in  her  conflict  with 
Bnssia  has  stirred  China  as  nothing  else  could  possibly  have  done. 
In  conversation  some  short  time  ago  with  an  English  officer  from 
Tokio,  be  informed  me  that  there  were  at  the  present  time  some 
thirteen  thousand  Chinamen  in  Tokio,  who  had  come  there  for  the 
express  purpose  of  eliciting  the  great  secret  underlying  Japan's 
success.  These  men  were  laboriously  and  honestly  striving  to 
discover  the  reasons  responsible  for  Japan's  great  victory.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  this  important  body  of  men  will  return  to  their 
native  country  to  impart  to  their  kind,  with  all  the  iieal  of  oonverts 
to  a  new  gonpel,  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  great  and  precious  secret 
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ai  Japan's  victory  over  the  white  miui,  and  so  assist  in  hastening 
that  great  awakening  in  the  East  which  for  many  years  has  been 
foretold.  In  whateTar  direction,  military  or  industrial,  China  may 
exert  Utr  energy  when  she  arises,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  better 
our  means  of  communication  with  her,  the  stronger  will  be  our  posi- 
tion amid  the  new  conditions  which  no  intelligent  person  doubts 
are  likely  to  transpire. 

In  concluding  this  Paper,  it  may  be  said  that  tlie  present  position 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  marks  a  tremendous  aggregation  of 
achievement,  in  the  contemplation  of  which  all  nationalities  and 
all  parties  within  its  boundaries  find  some  special  cause  of  greatest 
pride. 

The  Canadian  of  French  descent  illumines  with  enthusiasm  as 
he  recounts  the  heroic  part  which  his  countrymen  played  in  the 
early  exploration  and  history  of  Canada,  and  he  is  no  less  proud 
as  he  observes  the  commanding  position  which  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier,  under  the  freedom  of  British  institutions,  as  Prime  Minister 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  htts  occupied  in  the  recent  Imperial 
Conference  at  Westminster. 

The  Canadian  of  Scottish  descent,  that  race  so  prolific  of  patriotic 
business  men  of  atateamenlike  i]^ualities,  whose  temperament  o( 
blended  caution  and  enterprise  has  operated  so  efBciently  in 
establishing  on  sound  bases  those  great  institutions  which  affect 
BO  closely  the  welfare  of  oiviUsed  communities,  permits  himself 
proudly,  in  spite  of  his  cautious  temperament,  to  express  his  sense 
of  the  satisfactory  state  of  the  material  and  moral  affairs  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  Canadian  of  EngUsh  descent,  with  Bason  phlegm,  will  dis- 
passionately dwelt  upon  those  events  which  resulted  in  the 
great  accomplishment  which  is  called  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in 
which  he  has  greatest  cause  for  pride,  for  has  he  not  imposed  his 
institutions,  in  this  self-governing  Colony,  upon  the  descendants  of 
almost  every  nation  in  Europe  ?  And  he  can  rightly  claim  that  no 
people  ever  had  so  sound  a  grasp  of  thn  science  of  political  economy, 
nor  have  been  so  unswervingly  tolerant  in  all  matters  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  British  nation. 

There  are,  of  course,  cynics  who  glibly  tell  us  that  the  present 
state  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  self-governing  Dominions 
has  been  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  what  Lord  Bosebery  would  call 
"  muddling  through."  An  American  writer,  dwelling  upon  the 
^ciuating  topic  of  female  loveliness,  and  upon  the  saying  that 
beauty  was  only  skin  deep,  said,  "  Yea,  hut  that  is  deqi  enough  for 


most  of  ns,"  and  we,  too,  foel  in  regard  to  the  Britisb  Coostitatioii 
that  while  it  has  not  yet  reached  the  {inal  fulness  of  perfection, 
yet  it  is  "  good  enough  "  for  most  of  ns  to  deem  it  to  be  an  honour 
to  strive  for  its  betterment  by  doing  onr  duty  in  whatever  epbere 
destiny  has  placed  us. 

Ab  has  been  said  in  tlie  history  of  Canada,  all  nationalities 
and  all  parties  within  it  find  some  special  cause  for  pride.  But 
whatever  special  pride  of  race  or  party  may  well  up  within  a 
citizen  of  Canada,  there  are  two  classes — the  Pioneers  and  the 
Apostles  of  Freedom  at  Westminster — whose  memories  arouse 
within  all  the  deepest  feelings  of  gratitude  and  reverence  and 
pride.  Many  of  us  have  heard  in  Canadian  homes,  from  the 
children  and  grandchildren  of  those  noble  men  and  women  who 
went  forth  into  the  forests  and  the  plains  of  those  vast  territories 
which  are  now  known  as  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  how  those  bravo 
men  and  women  fought  with  and  comjuered  "  the  luxuriance  and 
confusion  of  uncultivated  nature,"  nnil  by  self-sacriUcing  and  most 
strenuous  effort  made  possible  the  high  state  of  civilisations  and 
of  great  material  prosperity  which  to-day  ao  happily  abound  in  the 
Dominion.  No  monument  stands  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
Pioneers,  but  the  story  of  their  long  and  insufficiently  recorded 
fight  with  Nature  is  precious  to  every  Canadian  of  whatever 
national  extraction.  It  is  an  irony  of  ftite  that  while  military 
achievement  is  always  fully  appreciated,  and  properly  so,  the 
Pioneer,  waging  long -sustained  and  bravest  battle  demanding 
qualitiea  of  the  rarest  strennousness,  reaolting  in  great  and  per- 
manent benefits  for  mankind,  for  the  moat  part  should  pass  away 
unremembered,  unwept,  and  un mourned.  Sharing  with  the 
Pioneers  the  honours  of  Empire  are  those  great  champions  ot 
freedom  and  justice  who  arose  in  and  seem  to  be  indigenous  to 
Westminster.  It  is  a  crowning  glory  of  England  that  she  has 
produced  a  succession  of  great  men  whoso  conception  and  sym- 
pathies, whose  tolerance  and  passion  for  freedom  and  justice,  have 
been  such  as  to  become  potential  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
Empire — men  who  inspired  the  hope  which  saved,  when  narrower 
counsels  were  making  for  disruption, 
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Profeaaot  S.  D.  Lhacock,  Ph.D.,  Canada  :  I  need  hardly  say  &i 
a  Canadian  I  have  listened  with  a  singular  degree  of  interest  and 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Griffith's  able  and  scholarly  Paper,  and  if  I  riae  to 
discuss  certain  points  in  that  papet  I  would  like  it  to  be  cleady 


uDdeFBtoocI  that  anything  I  have  to  say  is  directed,  not  ag&inst  any 
opinionB  he  has  expressed,  hnt  merely  against  certain  Btatementa 
(more  or  less  typical  expressions  of  Canadian  opinion)  which 
occurred  in  the  body  of  the  Paper,  Mr.  Griffith  has  presented 
these  to  us  as  opinions  which  are  current,  unfortunately  current,  I 
should  say,  in  my  own  country,  but  which  he  himself  baa 
scrupulously  avoided  substantiating.  I  centre  my  remarks  on  the 
quotation  from  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  "It  is  a  fact  that  British 
diplomacy  has  cost;  Canada  dear."  It  is  well,  as  Hhakespeare  says, 
to  give  the  whole  wealth  of  one's  wit  in  a  moment,  and  what  I 
have  to  say  is  a  flat  and  simple  denial  of  that  statement.  This 
matter  of  what  British  diplomacy  lias  done  is  a  matter  of  faci  and  his- 
tory, and  I  should  be  willing  to  review  the  history  of  the  great  treaties 
in  which  our  relations  have  been  concerned,  and  to  show  that  we 
have  not  lost  one  cent  of  money  or  one  acre  of  territory  through 
the  errors  or  uicompetence  of  British  diplomacy.  We  have  first  of 
all  the  Treaty  of  1783,  which  separated  us  finally  and  for  ever  from 
the  Republic.  That  treaty  gave  to  the  United  States  the  Valley  of 
the  Ohio.  It  was  a  cession  which  passed  undisputed  at  the  time, 
and  nothing  except  an  overdriven  national  aspiration  could  create 
a  blunder  or  fault  in  the  diplomats  who  made  that  treaty.  Canada 
was  at  the  time  a  more  or  less  French  country,  and  the  Valley  of 
the  Ohio  was  settled  to  the  extent  o(  ninety-one  to  one  by  Knglish 
settlers  from  the  United  States,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any  serious  historical  controversy  with  regard  to  that  treaty.  Later 
we  had  the  cession  in  regard  to  the  Maine  boundary.  Here  is  one 
of  the  ticklish  and  oft-disputed  points  of  our  Canadian  history.  It 
is  said  that  a  larger  part  of  the  State  of  Maine  ought  to  have  been 
ours.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  it  does  seem  a  great  pity  we 
have  not  any  more  territory  in  the  southern  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
^'alley  than  it  is  our  lot  to  possess,  but  it  is  also  at  the  same  time  a 
great  pity  we  do  not  own  part  of  New  York,  and  that  we  have  no 
outlet  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  no  proper  land  connection  with 
South  America.  But  when  you  come  to  the  interpretation  of  treaty 
rights  you  must  consider  more  factors  of  the  proposition  than  what 
We  should  like  to  own.  TheTreatyof  1842  was  simply  a  settlement 
of  what  we  did  own  under  the  antecedent  Treaty  of  1783,  and  the 
people  who  made  the  latter  treaty  did  it  without  any  adequate  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  territory  referred  to.  It  was  done  largely 
by  reference  to  watersheds  and  the  like  in  regard  to  a  coimtry  as 
yet  unknown  and  unexplored,  and  therefore  they  constructed  a 
document  which  was  perhaps  in  some  degree  ambiguous.     It  was 
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the  business  of  the  DegotiiLtois  of  ihe  Treaty  of  1B42,  Lord  Asb- 
barton  and  Sir  Daniel  Webster,  to  make  the  beat  interpretation  of 
the  antecedent  treaty,  and  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  enter  fully  into  the  rights  and  wrongs  ol  that  treaty.  If 
yon  were  to  take  tlie  gist  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  as  it  presents  iteelf 
plainly  and  simply,  you  would  find  tiiat  what  it  gave  ua  waa  the 
watershed  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  to  the  Bepubhc  the  watershed 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  a  great  pity  the  one  is  aingularly  abort  and 
the  other  very  much  longer  than  it  ought  to  be,  hot  it  is  none  the 
less  the  fact  that  the  treaty  was  a  treaty,  and  since  we  had  the 
shorL  end  of  the  stick  it  was  the  part  of  wifjdom  and  dignity  to 
admit  the  Americans  had  got  the  long  end  of  it.  Unfortunately 
the  circumatancea  of  that  treaty  were  perhaps  not  such  aa  to  suit 
the  overdriven  patriotism  of  aome  people.  It  was  objected  that 
the  treaty  was  made  in  sultry  summer  weather  with  Lord  Ash- 
burton  sitting  in  his  shirt  aleevea.  The  lesson  would  seem  to  be 
that  treaties  ought  to  be  made  during  winter,  and  as  far  north  oa 
possible,  and  that  the  protocols  should  stipulate  that  the  Ambassa- 
dor muat  not  appear  in  his  shirt  sleeves.  But  I  do  not  think  the 
vitality  of  the  treaty  ia  impaired  by  the  fact  that  Sir  Daniel 
Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton  were  on  terms  of  great  frieudahip. 
Coming  to  the  Treaty  of  Oregon  you  will  find  we  got  decidedly  the 
long  end  of  the  stick  under  British  diplomacy,  and  that  the 
Americans  had  to  be  content  with  the  singularly  short  end.  If  we 
in  Canada  had  had  to  settle  that  by  ourselves  without  recouiae  to 
British  diplomacy,  I  conceive  the  boundary  might  nowadays' have 
been  S4  and  10,  and  not  the  parallel  of  49  degrees.  To  mention 
the  recent  Alaaka  question  ia  like  touching  a  live  wire,  but  the 
ordinary  Canadian  person  on  the  street  who  wased  eloquent  aboot 
our  rights  in  Alaaka  and  the  wickedness  and  sacrifices  made  under 
that  arrangement  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  question.  He  did 
perhaps  now  and  again  make  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  read  the 
articles  in  the  "  Law  Review,"  but  it  made  his  head  ache,  and  it 
was  simpler  for  him  instead  of  trying  to  understand  the  Busaian 
treaty  and  the  subsequent  negotiations  to  shout  "  Canada  for  the 
Canadians  !  We  are  being  cheated  I  "  and  to  take  the  whole  con- 
troversy for  granted.  I  have  spoken  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
historical  points  involved  in  certain  quotations  in  the  Paper,  and 
without  in  any  sense  seeking  to  cast  aspersions  on  the  Paper,  whioh, 
as  I  have  alreEidy  said,  ia  a  singularly  able  and  scholarly  interpre- 
tation of  a  certain  phase  of  feeling  which  is,  alas  I  only  too  common 
in  the  Dominion. 
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t)r.  G.  E.  ParKik,  C.M.G.  ;  I  have  listened  to  this  Paper  with 
very  great  interest,  as  I  am  aare  all  of  you  have.  There  ie  no 
question  in  toy  mind  that  the  chief  turning  point  of  British  history 
lies  to-day  in  Canada.  The  reaaon  is  perfectly  manifest.  Canada 
is  the  first  of  our  great  Colonies  which  has  reached  a,  stage  on  the 
edge  of  full  manhood  as  a.  nation,  and  the  questiona  of  the  way  in 
which  Canada  turns  in  the  future  will  largely  determine  the  future 
of  the  British  Empire.  If  you  can  reconcile  this  condition  of 
national  manhood  in  a  country  which  covers  an  area  thirty  times 
as  great  as  the  United  Kingdom  with  close  political  aaaociation 
with  the  V'nited  Kingdom,  you  will  solve  the  whole  question.  That 
question  is  directly  in  iront  of  us.  You  have  had  your  Imperial 
Conference  meeting  here,  and  have  had  discussions  going  on  with 
regard  to  free  or  preferential  trade  and  the  like.  But  behind  those 
questions  is  one  infinitely  greater — that  is,  the  question  which  I 
propound  as  to  whether  a  nation  with  an  immense  future  hefore  it 
can  hold  its  relation  to  this  Empire  and  still  keep  the  dignity  of 
nationhood.  That  is  a  very  large  subject.  Mr.  Griffith  has  treated 
that  question  from  a  point  of  view  which  pre^'ails  very  widely  in 
Canada.  It  is  a  quustioa  on  which  1,  as  a  Canadian,  hold  a  very 
critical  attitude  towards  my  own  Canadian  fellow- subjects,  and  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  speak  to  them  as  I  feel.  It  is,  of  course, 
perfectly  natural  for  our  Canadian  people,  like  other  peoples,  to 
look  at  things  from  their  own  point  of  view.  For  instance,  when 
these  complaints  are  made  of  English  diplomacy  the  question  may 
be  asked,  "  Where  did  you  get  this  country  from  about  which  you 
are  talking  ?  Who  gave  it  to  you  ?  At  whose  expense  did  you  get 
Canada?''  I  believe  that  to-day  at  least  £150,000,000  of  the 
National  Debt  which  bears  heavily  upon  this  country  was  spent  in 
those  wars  which  finally  secured  Canada  for  the  Canadians,  and 
the  charge  of  that  debt  la  paid  by  the  British  people  to-day  exclu- 
sively, 1  think  in  view  of  that  Canadians  might  well  bear  even 
an  occasional  break  in  English  diplomacy.  They  have  had  that 
country  handed  over  to  them  by  people  who  conquered  it  at  their 
own  expense  in  money  and  blood.  These  are  all  bygones,  and  yet 
perhaps  such  things  should  infiuence  Canadian  thought.  I  will 
tell  you  what  I  think  the  position  is  to-day.  We  are  on  the  edge, 
as  I  have  said,  of  being  a  great  nation.  I  have  myself  very  little 
doubt  Chat  the  statement  I  heard  Lord  Strathcona  make  last 
winter  is  a  reasonable  one,  namely,  that  before  the  end  of  this 
century  Canada  will  have  twice  aa  many  people  within  Its  borders 
H8  tbe  United  Kingdom  has  to-day,     I  look  back  125  or  180  years 
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ago  and  see  the  United  States  of  America  starting  with  8,000,000 
people.  But  then  the  United  States  had  none  of  the  applianceB 
of  modern  civilisation,  no  steamships,  no  railroads,  no  means  of 
swift  transmission,  sach  as  are  now  pouring  into  Canada  1,000 
people  a  day.  They  had  then  to  feel  their  way  slowly  across  the 
continent.  To-day  we  have  these  great  means  of  communication 
ready  to  our  hand,  and  with  all  the  pressure  of  British  population 
you  are  going  to  have  that  country  with  its  enormous  cupacities 
rapidly  occupied.  Very  well,  suppose  the  prophecy  of  Lord  Strath- 
cona  comes  true.  Does  auy  man  helieve  the  relations  of  this 
country  and  Canada  can  remain  the  same?  These  islands  bear  the 
tremendous  burden  of  Empire.  They  have  to  support  an  immense 
military  force  to  enforce  treaties.  Mr.  Griffith  has  quoted  a 
number  of  Canadian  stateBmen  who  have  asked  for  the  right  of 
making  treaties.  That  is  one  thing,  bat  enforcing  those  treaties  is 
another  thing,  A  while  ago  I  was  addressing  a  large  audience  in 
Toronto  ;  I  pointed  out  how  they  were  extending  their  commerce 
alt  over  the  world,  to  Asia,  Australia,  South  America,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  South  Africa,  I  said  that  the  friend  on  my  right, 
a  large  banker,  might  be  investing  his  capital  in  South  America. 
Suppose,  I  said,  that  to-morrow  he  goes  to  ^'eneK^ela  and  is  clapped 
into  prison.  The  strong  arm  of  Canada  would  then  of  course  be 
put  forth  to  save  him.  But  where  is  that  strong  arm  so  far  as 
Canada  itself  is  concerned  ?  We  can  never  in  the  long  run,  I  hold, 
be  a  self-respecting  nation,  pace  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  all  onr 
great  political  authorities,  if  we  have  not  and  do  not  take  our  fair 
share  in  the  defance  of  this  Empire  and  in  the  means  which  enable 
the  Empire  to  enforce  treaties.  We  have  no  right  to  ask  for  the 
power  to  make  these  treaties  as  we  like,  and  then  ask  England  at 
her  own  expense  to  enforce  them  tor  us.  It  is  contrary  to  common  ■ 
sense.  My  judgment  is  that  we  have  reached  the  stage  of  national 
conaeiouaness,  but  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  stage  of  national 
responsibility,  and  it  is  that  great  lesson  of  responsibility  which 
we  must  learn.  Keference  has  been  made  to  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Bourassa,  a  young  man  of  great  force  and  energy  and  a  rising 
power  in  Canada,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  a  conversation  with 
him.  He  remarked  that  Great  Britain  would  be  compelled  in  any 
case  to  maintain  a  great  navy,  and  why,  he  asked,  should  Canada, 
even  if  she  did  get  from  it  equal  advantages,  contribute  to  a  navy 
which  Britain  had  in  any  case  to  support  ?  On  the  other  hand,  h« 
remarked,  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  welt  understood  as  regards  this 
't  of  the  world,  and  the  United  States  would  never  allow  Oaooda 
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to  be  attacked.  Then,  I  eaid,  you  have  brought  us  to  this  position. 
A  sclf-respeeting  Cannda.  ctm  grow  up  under  the  necessities  of  the 
Motherhind  on  the  oue  Bide  and  the  protection  oE  (be  Kfoaroe 
doctrine  on  the  other.  Now  I  maintain  that  no  country  oan  grow 
up  under  sueh  conditions  and  maintain  it3  selE-respect.  Canada 
has  come  to  a  position  where  she  must  soon  take  her  place  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  world,  and  she  must  not  only  claim  her 
rights  but  assume  her  responsibilities.  The  day  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing, I  believe,  when  the  Canadian  fanner  who  sends  bis  wheat  and 
meat  and  other  food-stufTs  across  the  seas  will  he  ashamed  to  have 
it  said  that  the  workmen  oF  England  should  hear  the  whole  cost  of 
the  protection  given  to  it.  The  same  will  be  true,  I  believe,  of  the 
whole  of  the  Colonies  of  the  Empire.  It  is  not  fair,  they  would  Eay, 
that  the  people  of  the  great  Motherland  should,  in  their  generosity, 
bear  a  burden  of  which  the  young  Titans,  growing  up  under  her 
protection,  are  not  as  yet  taking  a  full  or  fair  share.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  time,  education,  and  rising  national  spirit.  We  must 
not  move  too  rapidly,  but  we  must  steadily  set  our  faces  in  the 
right  direction, 

Hod.  Richaed  McBbide  (Premier  of  British  Columbia) ;  Your 
Secretary  was  kind  enough  to  send  me  yesterday  an  invitation  to 
thia  meeting,  and  at  the  same  time  an  advance  copy  of  the  excel- 
lent address  to  which  we  have  listened,  On  glancing  over  that 
copy,  and  with  the  eloquence  of  the  Canadian  Ministers  that  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  in  London  still  ringing  in  my 
ears,  I  felt  I  could  not  add  much  that  would  be  of  interest  and 
productiveness  to  your  discussion.  However,  to-night  Mr.  O'Halloran 
renewed  his  request,  and  asked  me  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  a 
Canadian.  You  well  know  the  section  of  Canada  from  which  I 
come  is  the  farthest  removed  from  this  great  Imperial  metropolis, 
and  probably  because  of  this  great  distance  there  may  bo  some 
disposition  on  the  part  of  people  resident  here  to  imagine  we  do 
not  keep  so  closely  in  touch  with  Imperial  conditions  as  perhaps 
our  brother  Canadians  who  live  further  eastward.  But  if  there  are 
any  who  believe  this  to  be  the  case,  a  visit  to  British  Columbia 
would  at  once  convince  them  that  of  all  sections  of  the  Empire 
that  great  province  which  I  am  proud  to  represent  in  an  official 
capacity  here^lhis  evening  ia  just  as  loyal  as  any  other  section, 
and  perhaps  loyaler.  It  is  a  "  large  contract  "  to  say  that,  but  one 
which  I  do  not  hesitate  to  accept,  and  I  say  you  may  place  the 
great  province  of  British  Columbia  in  the  front  rank  of  loyalty 
and  Imperialism.    The  eloquent  address  which  we  have  beard 
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from  Mr.  Griffith  was  to  me  of  moFe  th&n  p&sBing  intereat.  It  ta 
replete  with  interoating  data,  and  the  facte  were  so  splendidly 
marshalled  as  to  at  once  attract  and  hold  the  inteross  of  this 
splendid  audience.  Unless  people  visit  Canada,  unless  they  come 
amongst  us,  the;  can  scarcely  realise  the  tremendous  development 
the  great  Dominion  is  now  experiencing.  You  have  read  the 
magnificent  utterances  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  his  colleagues. 
They  tell  the  story  of  Canada — its  present ,  greatness  and  its 
magnificent  future.  There  may  be  some  who  would  doubt  ttiat 
there  is  such  promise  for  the  future  ;  but  let  me  say  that  the 
evidence  is  at  hand  which  will  prove  to  the  world  the  utterances 
this  great  metroixilis  has  been  listening  to.  The  growth  of  Canada 
has  been  more  than  marvellous ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  permanent, 
and  the  statement  made  by  our  Prime  Minister  some  months  ago 
that  this  would  be  the  century  for  Canada  is  one  which  I  believe 
will  verify  itself.  I  was  much  taken  by  the  splendid  address  given 
by  Professor  Leacock,  whose  mission,  as  we  understand,  will  take 
him  through  all  sections  of  this  great  Empire.  The  name  of 
Dr.  Parkin  is  pretty  nearly  a  household  word  in  Canada.  We  hear 
his  lectures  and  read  his  speeches,  and  we  are  proud  to  think  he 
has  met  with  such  splendid  recognition  in  England.  One  cannot 
help  thinking  that  his  utterances  have  been  made  after  great 
thought  and  study.  Last,  but  not  least,  let  me  testify  to  the  privi- 
lege I  feel  in  being  permioted  to  sit  on  this  platform  with  out 
distinguished  chairman,  Lord  Strathcona.  I  would  only  say  in 
conclusion  you  may  rest  assured  that  Canada  ia  alive  to  its  respon- 
sibilities as  a  great  section  of  this  Empire,  alive  to  the  tremendona 
problems  which  we  are  trying  to  solve;  and  that,  behind  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  our  great  Imperial  statesmen,  there  ia  a  strong 
desire  that  we  shall  Iteep  together — that  in  the  futm-e,  as  in  the 
past,  these  splendid  ties  and  relationships  shall  be  continued,  and 
nothing  be  left  undone  which  will  tend  to  promote  the  permanency 
of  the  British  Empire. 

Mr.  Donald  Macmarter,  K.C.,  Canada  :  I  am  pleased  indeed 
to  add  my  humble  word  in  praise  of  the  admirable  address  which 
we  have  listened  to.  I  do  not  think  the  earlier  part  of  the  addrees 
anffeved  in  comparison  with  the  later  parts.  As  regards  the  earlier 
part  1  was  reminded  of  an  observation  made  by  an  unacbolaily 
individual,  that  he  was  very  fond  of  Shakespeare  because  it  con- 
tained so  many  quotations.  Mr.  Gi-iSith's  address  contained  many 
cjuotations — interesting  from  an  historical  and  from  many  other 
points  of  view— bnt  I  do  not  think  that  «ven  the  wise  sayinys  of 
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a  whom  he  quoted  had  any  supremacy  over  his  own  obaer- 
fttinns  at  the  close.  Yoti  have  heard  some  wise  words  with  regard 
to  treaties,  and  some  most  opportune  obser^'ations  with  regard  to 
our  duties  as  Canadians.  Now  in  regard  to  the  treaty-making 
power,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Griffith,  I  sympathise  largely  with 
the  view  of  those  who  think  that  with  the  treaty 'making  power 
must  go  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  treaties.  It  is  altogether 
premature  for  im  in  Canada  to  pretend  to  have  the  absolute  right 
of  making  treaties  unless  we  are  going  to  back  up  our  pretensions 
with  the  moral  and,  if  necessary,  the  physical  force  essential  to 
maintaining  them.  Nor  do  I  agree  with  the  proposition  that 
British  diplomacy  has  been  a  failure  in  the  past.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  a  great  many  people  in  Canada  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  .Alaska  Boundary  Commiasion.  Now  in  that  case  we 
had  the  nomination  of  the  eommissioners  ourselves.  It  is  true  the 
-Americans  made  nominations  which  many  people  thought  were 
not  those  of  "impartial  jurists  of  repute,"  but  Canada  had  not 
then  made  her  nominations,  and  she  might  either  have  withdrawn 
from  the  arbitration  or  made  nominations  which  would  suit  the 
new  conditions  apparently  imposed  upon  her.  We  preferred  what 
was  probably  the  dignilied  course  and  appointed  impartial  jurists 
of  repute.  We  went  into  the  conflict  and  the  issue  was  decided 
against  us.  I  am  not  able  to  say  that  it  was  the  result  of  any 
failure  of  British  diplomacy.  It  is  true  that  on  a  certain  point,  a. 
small  point,  one  of  our  commissioners  sided  with  the  Americans, 
the  result  of  which  was  to  throw  the  balance  against  ue.  It  was 
disappointing,  and  much  was  made  of  the  division,  and  great 
excitement  prevailed.  But  surety,  when  we  agreed  to  go  into  the 
struggle,  and  named  our  own  commissioners,  we,  as  honourable 
people,  should  accept  the  result  whether  we  won  or  lost.  There  is 
one  point  to  which  I  would  hke  to  direct  attention.  I  think 
Mr.  Griffith  gave  the  impression  that  the  13'2nd  clause  of  the 
British  North  America  Act  was  intended  to  have  much  larger 
powers  in  treaty-making  than,  I  think,  were  there  contemplated. 
That  clause  docs  not  mean  that  we  shall  have  the  initiation  of 
treaties.  At  that  time  there  were  many  treaties  with  different 
countries  throughout  the  world,  and  the  object  was  to  allow  the 
legislature  of  the  self-governing  Colonies  to  enact  local  legislation 
to  give  effect  to  those  treaties.  It  was  not  contemplated  that 
Iinperial  li^alation  should  be  set  aside,  but  that  it  should  remain 
in  force  until  the  different  Colonies  adopted  legislation  of  their 
own  to  give  effect  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  treaties^such  as 
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extradition,  for  esaidple.  Aa  regards  the  wider  questions  tbat  have 
been  raised,  I  agree  that  we  aa  GanadiaDa  must  take  our  sliare. 
The  question  ia,  when  is  the  proper  time  to  take  our  ehare  of  the 
burden?  ("Now.")  It  maybe  now,  and  probably  we  shall  aoon 
take  a  share.  If  that  was  to  be  determined  by  my  indJvidi:al 
opinion,  I  should  say  now.  But  you  must  remember  that  onr 
public  men  in  the  Colouiea  must  have  regard  to  the  people  for 
whom  they  have  to  legislate,  and  must  consider  how  advanced 
public  opinion  is  on  those  great  subjects  on  which  they  are  asked 
to  commit  themselves.  I  would  remind  you  that  in  Canada  great 
public  works  have  been  carried  out  and  enormous  sums  have  been 
spent  for  its  internal  development,  so  that  possibly  just  at  the 
moment  Canada  as  one  of  the  Colonies  may  not  be  prepared  to 
lake  so  large  a  degree  of  financial  responsibility  as  it  certainly  will 
at  a  later  date.  Unquestionably  the  day  will  come  when  the  people 
of  Canada  will  rise  to  a  sense  of  their  responsibility.  In  his  open- 
ing remarks  Mr.  Griffith  referred  to  Drake  and  the  early  pioneers 
opening  the  way  to  the  Far  West.  That  was  true,  and  1  would 
remind  you  that  there  ware  brave  men  before  Agamemnon,  but  we 
must  not  forget  that  our  distinguished  chairman.  Lord  Stracbcona, 
was  one  of  the  five  or  six  men  who  had  the  courage,  the  capital, 
and  the  enterprise  to  open  up  our  great  West  territory.  Ab 
Mr,  Kipling  has  said,  he  and  hie  coraradea  were  tha  men  "  who  rode 
the  iron  stallions  down  to  drink  through  the  cations  to  the  waters 
of  the  West." 

Mr,  W.  Btalev  Sp4bk  :  Mr,  McBride  has  told  you  that  few 
Englishmen  realise  the  vast  poaaibJlities  of  Canada,  and,  indeed,  I 
do  not  think  that  anybody  can  adequately  realise  the  vast  resources 
of  the  Dominion  from  the  agricultural,  the  mining,  and  the  sporting 
point  of  view— three  things  so  important  to  Englishmen.  The 
possibilities  of  Canada  in  regard  to  agriculture  especially  cannot  be 
exaggerated,  and  this  I  say  after  having  for  eome  three  years  lived 
in  the  Dominion,  and  having  for  some  time  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  When  you  consider  that 
only  about  thirty  millions  of  acres  are  as  yet  under  cultivation,  and 
that  there  are  some  seventy  or  eighty  millions  of  acres  of  splendid 
soil  remaining  to  he  cultivated,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
we  do  not  want  good  Englishmen  to  go  to  Germany  to  find  work 
when  they  can  go  to  such  a  Colony  as  that.  Last  week  I  came 
across  a  young  man,  a  skilled  workman,  who  had  saved  £5i.  He 
had  got  his  discharge  from  Woolwich  and  was  going  to  Germany, 
but  I  am  glad  to  say  he  is  now  on  his  way  to  Canada.     He  is  one 
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uf  our  producers,  and  the  sooner  we  realise  that;  we  cannot  aSord  to 
lose  producers,  or  to  send  them  to  foreign  countries  to  make  guna 
that  may  be  used  against  us,  the  better  for  the  Empire.  It  is  said 
Canadians  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  the  Empire,  and,  indeed, 
we  must  remember  that  during  the  South  African  war  they  did 
Bacrilice  hundreds  of  lives  (or  the  Empire.  I  think  that  is  one 
reason  why  we  should  consider  this  great  question  of  Preference 
from  an  Imperial  and  not  from  a  party  point  of  view.  I  think 
there  is  another  great  reason  why  we  should  give  Preference  to  the 
Colonies,  and  that  is  that  it  would  strengthen  our  market  in  tbs 
time  of  war,  for  then  we  should  have  a  sure  source  of  supply  for  all 
the  wheat,  all  the  beef,  and  all  the  cheese  we  want. 

Mr.  J.  G.  CoLMKR,  C.M.G.  t  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  admirable  Paper  to  which  we  have  listened.  Mr.  Griffith 
deals  with  an  interesting  chapter  0!  Canadian  history.  It  ia  quite 
right,  in  my  opinion,  that  every  part  of  the  Empire  should  have 
aspirations  in  that  direction — that  they  should  wish  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  malting  of  treaties  which  concern  their  interests;  hut  I 
believe  that  the  question  now  is  altogether  one  of  the  past.  In  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  In  every  treaty  of  a  commercial  or 
other  character  in  which  Canada  has  been  interested  she  has  not 
only  had  a  voice  in  the  discussions,  but  has  had  representatives  to 
take  part  in  those  discussions.  And  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  no  treaty  ia  likely  to  he  made  now  concerning  or  affecting 
Canadian  interests  in  which  Canadians  will  not  be  represented  in 
the  Commissions  which  diacnsa  them.  It  is  to  he  remembered,  too, 
with  regard  to  past  treaties  that  we  seldom  hear  of  those  which 
favoured  Canadian  interests.  For  instance,  there  was  the  Halifax 
Commission,  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  arising  out  of  the  Treaty 
of  1871,  when  the  arbitration  was  in  Canada's  favour,  and  a  large 
sum  of  money  was  paid  to  Canada.  Again,  the  Eeciproetty  Treaty 
of  1854,  which  lasted  until  186G,  was  not  unfavourable  to  Canada  ; 
and  there  are  others.  More  recently  there  has  been  an  International 
Commission  in  connection  with  matters  in  dispute  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Cimada  has  been  represented  on  that 
Commission.  I  believe  that  in  the  future  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  self-governing  Colonies  they  will  be  consulted,  and  that  no 
decisions  will  bo  arrived  at  affecting  their  interests  without  their 
having  a  considerable  voice  in  the  matter.  On  the  subject  of 
steamship  communication,  I  dare  aay  you  have  seen  in  the  papers 
to-night  that  the  proposal  made  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  for  im- 
proved communication  between  England  and  Canada  and  between 
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C&nada  and  AuBtralia  has  practically  been  accepted  by  the  Con- 
ference, and  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to  see  what  it 
will  coat  and  to  consider  the  best  means  of  carrying  it  out.  I  think 
that  is  a  very  good  proposal,  and  I  would  Ukc  to  say  that  we  owe 
more  perhaps  to  Lord  It^trathcona's  persistent  advocacy  of  improved 
Imperial  communication  than  many  people  are  aware  of.  The 
emigration  question  is  also  of  much  importance.  I  have  known 
Canada  now  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Tbe  great  outstanding  feature 
of  the  last  ten  or  twenty  year.s  has  been  the  remarkable  growth 
which  has  taken  place  there.  One  has  seen  one  trans- Continental 
line  after  another  authorised  until  now  we  have  practically,  in 
addition  to  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  two  others  under  weigh, 
and  the  general  impression  is  that  there  is  room  for  all  of  them. 
I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  find  the  emigration  movement  will  continue 
to  grow,  and  that  Canada  generally,  and  Western  Canada  in 
particular,  is  bound  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  growth 
of  the  Empire. 

The  Chaikman  (the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Strathcona,  G.C.M.G.)  :  I 
think  we  shall  all  agree  wu  have  bad  not  only  an  interesting  Paper, 
bat  an  interesting  discussion.  Further,  wo  shall  all  agree  that 
Canada  is  a  countrj'  worth  thinking  about,  a  great  country,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  shows  it  is  a  good  country  more  than  the 
iact  that  each  one  who  lives  in  any  part  of  it  believes  he  himself  is 
really  in  the  best  portion  of  the  whole  Dominion.  It  is  pleasant  to 
think  that  whether  we  are  theie  or  whether  we  ore  here  we  ore 
equally  at  home,  and  1  am  glad  to  think  that  when  mxt  Mi- 
McUride  comes  amongst  us,  three  or  four  years  hence,  he  will  be 
able  to  travel  backwards  and  forwards  in  about  half  the  time  it  boa 
token  on  this  occasion,  1  have  been  to  Uritish  Columbia  again  anil 
again,  and  I  long  to  see  it  once  more.  I  have  now  to  propose  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Griffith.  I  am  sure  while  he  thinks  we  ought 
to  make  our  own  treaties,  he  would  wish  at  the  i;ame  time  to  have 
the  beat  advice  and  assistance  from  those  Engliabmeu  who  i^  to 
this  time  have  done  so  much  in  making  the  different  treaties.  Be 
has  no  idea  of  Canada  going  out  for  itself,  and  imposing  conditions 
which  she  could  not  carry  out  without  the  inflnenee  of  Great 
Britain.  But  happily  there  is  no  such  thought  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  We  feel  we  are  one  and  the  same  people.  We  have  one 
object  and  one  only  in  view — that  of  doing  the  best  for  the 
Dominion  and  the  Mother  Country,  and  we  are  each  and  oil  for  the 
Empire. 

Mr.  Gkiffitr  ;  1  will  not  detain  you  at  this  hour,  and  will  only 
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say  that  if  we  came  to  discuss  matters  closely,  and  having  ^regard  to 
what  was  said  in  the  Paper,  I  am  sure  we  should  not  he  fiar  apart. 
1  &el  keenly  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to  give  this  Paper  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute,  and  also  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Jjord  Strathcona,  to  whom  it  is  my  privilege  to  propose  a  vote  of 
thanks. 

The  Hon.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hackett  (M.L.C,  Western  Australia), 
seconded  the  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  Strathcona,  whom  he  described 
as  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  Empire. 

The  Chairman  responded,  and  the  proceedings  then  terminated. 


THE  AGRTGULTURA.L  AND  PASTORAL  POSSIBILITIES 

OF  THE  TRANSVAAL. 

An  afternoon  meeting  was  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms, 
Hotel  M^tropole,  on  Wednesday,  May  29,  1907,  when  a  Paper 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Burtt-Davy,  F.L.S.,  Government  Agrostologist 
and  Botanist  of  the  Transvaal,  was  read.  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden, 
K.C.M.G.,  presided. 

The  Chairman  explaiiled  that  a  letter  had  been  received  from 
Sir  Richard  Solomon,  Agent-General  for  the  Transvaal,  expressing 
his  deep  regret  that  in  consequence  of  a  pressing  engagement  he 
would  be  unable  to  be  present.  He  had  also  to  explain  that  the 
author  of  the  Paper  would  be  unable  himself  to  read  the  Paper 
because  of  a  hoarseness  which  was  contracted  as  a  result  of  his 
exertions  in  connection  with  the  South  African  Products  Exhibition, 
and  the  Secretary  (Mr.  O'Halloran)  had  therefore  undertaken  the 
duty.  Mr.  Burtt-Davy,  the  Chairman  added,  occupied  a  very 
important  post  under  the  Transvaal  Government,  and  there  were 
few  people  more  competent  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  his  Paper. 

The  title  of  this  paper,  as  announced,  should  be  altered  to  include 
the  pasfcoral  as  well  as  the  agricultural  possibilities,  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding. 

The  selection  of  the  term  "  possibilities"  is  itself  a  little  unfortu- 
nate, and  at  the  outset  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  though  I 
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am  an  optimist  as  regards  the  Colony  of  my  adoption,  I  Lave  no 
intention  of  inflicting  upon  you  a  disquidtion  upon  the  crops 
wbicli  miglit  be  produced  it  economic  conditions  were  different. 
I  may  say  in  a,  word  that  practically  every  sub-tropical  crop,  and 
iao»t  of  those  of  temperate  regions  also,  can  be  grown  in  some  part 
of  the  Transvaal. 

My  object  this  afternoon  is  to  discuss  only  the  crops  now  aTWl- 
able,  and  the  best  method  of  developing  the  agricultural  tesonrceH 
of  the  country. 

I  do  not  wish  to  boom  the  Transvaal  as  an  agricnltural  region 
well  adapted  for  settlement  by  any  and  every  class  of  available 
settler.  Under  present  conditione  the  Transvaal  is  not  the  place 
for  the  man  without  capital  to  engage  in  farming.  There  is  a  lot 
of  hard  spade  work  to  be  done  in  dealing  with  diseases  and  pests, 
and  otherwise  improving  present  conditions,  before  it  can  be  called 
a  prosperous  agricultural  region. 


FiHST  A  Pastoral  Coustby. 

As  has  iieen  the  case  with  most  new  countries,  thfe  TranBvaal 
began  its  rural  development  as  a  stoek  country.  Having  no  coast- 
line, and  without  rapid  means  of  communication  with  the  outside 
world,  the  Voortrekkers  had  to  learn  to  be  practically  self- 
supporting. 

They  first  established  themselves  ttlong  the  streams,  or  where  they 
could  make  dams  from  which  to  irrigate  small  patches  of  winter 
wheat  for  the  year's  supply  of  flour  and  a  little  green  oats  or  barley 
for  winter  forage  for  their  ponies.  In  summer  they  grew  a  few 
mealies,  pumpkins,  water-melons,  and  peaches  for  domestic  use. 
Game  was  plentiful,  and  in  addition  their  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  poultry  kept  them  supplied  with  meat,  milk,  butter,  cheese-, 
and  eggs. 

The  farms  were  large — four  thousand  to  eight  thousand  acres— 
and  unfenced,  and  there  was  plenty  of  grass  for  the  relatively  small 
flocks  and  herds.  In  winter,  when  the  high-veld  grass  became  dry, 
brown,  and  less  nutritious,  the  stock  were  driven  down  to  the 
warmer  climate  of  the  middle  veld,  where  another  farm  was  main- 
tained for  this  purpose,  and  where  there  was  plenty  of  green  grass 
even  in  the  winter  months. 

This  was  the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  Transvaal  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  Rand  reefs.     The  conditions  were  almost 
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identical  with  those  prevailing  in  California  when  gold  was 
discovered  there  in  1848. 

With  the  influx  of  white  miners  to  the  Band,  a  market  was 
created  for  milk,  fruit,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables  for  the 
miners,  mealies  for  the  ^^boys,"  green  forage  and  bedding  for  the 
stabled  horses  employed  on  the  mines  and  in  the  towns  which 
rapidly  sprang  up  aibng  the  sixty  odd  miles  of  reef.  The  more 
enterprising  farmeil^^Hving  in  proximity  to  the  Band  began  to  grow 
mealies  and  forage  $Mr  sale.  With  the  extension  of  railways  and 
reduction  of  freigbil^  rates,  outlying  districts  enjoying  a  warmer 
climate  than  that  of  Johannesburg  began  to  send  early  vegetables 
and  fruit  from  long  distances,  which  always  commanded  a  high 
price  among  the  well-to-do  mining  population. 

Since  the  war,  enterprising  Scotch,  English,  and  Colonial-born 
farmers  have  leased  farms  from  the  mining  companies,  and  grow 
large  quantities  of  forage,  mealies,  and  potatoes.  Vegetable 
growing  has  been  taken  up  chiefly  by  Italians  and  a  few  Chinese 
from  Cape  Colony. 

A  few  mine-owners  around  Johannesburg  have  planted  large 
blocks  of  trees  to  furnish  mine-props,  wisely  selecting  Australian 
sorts  as  being  suited  to  the  local  climatic  conditions,  but,  unfor- 
tunately, often  choosing  species  either  unsuitable  for  mine-props,  or 
not  sufficiently  hardy  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  a  high-veld  climate. 

A  few  farmers  on  the  Eastern  High  Veld  planted  trees  around 
their  home  fields  to  act  as  wind-breaks,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  high- 
veld  farms  are  bleak  and  unplanted. 

The  growth  of  the  mining  towns  has  been  so  rapid  that  the 
farmers  of  the  Transvaal  have  never  succeeded  in  keeping  pace 
with  the  increasing  markets,  and  there  has  been  an  enormous 
importation  of  foodstufl's  and  baled  forage  from  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
and  even  from  oversea.  After  the  occupation  by  British  troops 
this  importation  received  a  tremendous  impetus,  for  the  farming 
industry  of  the  Transvaal  was  disorganised,  and  the  farms  were 
depleted  of  stock  and  produce.  The  coast  Colonies  took  advantage 
of  this  temporary  *•  boom,"  and  rtaped  a  rich  harvest.  Unfor- 
tmiately,  they  forgot  that  tvery  **  boom  "  is  followed  by  a  corre- 
sponding depression,  and  they  are  now  suffering  severely  in  con- 
sequence,  though  they  utually  attribute  the  depression  to  anything 
but  the  real  cause. 


I 
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Pbesent  Conditions  and  Markets. 

Many  Boers  who  went  to  Ceylon  oc  the  West  Indies  as  priaonora 
of  war  ceturned  with  broader  ideas  of  the  poaaibilitieB  of  agcieulpuie 
and  the  means  of  attaining  them,  which  in  some  cases  have  borne 
fruit  in  a  firm  desire  and  effort  to  better  their  condition. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  was  established  by  Lord 
Milner,  haa  demonstrated,  through  its  Experiment  Faiois,  as  no 
private  enterprise  could  have  done,  the  possibilities  of  Transvaal 
agriculture  under  good  management  combined  with  a  sound  and 
thorough  training  in  scientific  agriculture  and  with  the  assistance 
of  trained  experts.  These  farms  are  annually  visited  by  hundreds 
of  farmers  of  a!!  classes — Dutch,  Colonial,  and  English  bom.  The 
Africander  is  more  quick  to  follow  example  than  precept,  and  it  ia 
instructive  to  note  how  many  are  gradually  putting  into  practice 
on  their  own  farms  the  methods  which  they  see  in  vogue  at  the 
Experiment  Farms. 

A  new  era  has  nndoubtedly  dawned,  and  whatever  happens  to  the 
Transvaal  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Ti-ansvaal  farmer  can 
never  return  to  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  before  the  war. 

It  is  but  the  dawn,  however,  and  the  change  of  condition  and 
possibility  of  improvement  are  only  perceived  by  the  few  more 
advanced  farmers.  Whether  the  majority  will  rise  and  follow  their 
lead  will  now  have  to  depend  on  the  attitude  and  action  of  the  new 
Government.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  gained  the  con- 
fidence and  sympathy  of  the  most  enterprising  and  progressive 
farmers,  and  they  support  it  heartily.  But  the  back-veld  Boer  is 
more  difficult  to  reach  and  to  convince.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
new  Ministry  will  not  allow  itself  io  be  led  by  the  unprogresHivft' 
element  in  the  farming  community,  and  reverse  or  thwart  ^e 
policy  of  the  Department,  Such  an  attitude  would  be  fatal  to 
development.  Tbe  great  mass  of  agricultural  opinion  has  at  last 
been  started  in  the  direction  of  progress ;  to  stop  it  now  wouM' 
mean  that  agricultural  development  would  be  set  back,  probablj' 
for  another  fjftj-  years. 

The  Phesent  M.ujket. 

Muob  has  yet  to  be  done  befoi-e  we  can  begin  to  supply  the 
present  demand  of  the  mining  communities  for  farm  and  garden. 
produce.  We  import  annually  over  £'2,500,000  worth  of  agricol. 
tural  produce.     This  bill  includes  : 
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Transvaal  Imports  of  Agricultural  Produce  for  1906. 

Meat,  preserved  and  fresh :C754,861 

Batter  and  Cheese 259,076 

Tobacco,  SnuflE,  Ac 249,604 

Fruits,  dried  and  fresh 231,425 

Milk,  preserved 193,910 

Poultry  and  Eggs 149,704 

Vegetables 142,833 

Mealies  (maize,  Indian  corn) 141,300 

Oathay  and  Oats 137,627 

Lucerne  and  Fodder 67,985 

Jams  and  Preserves 47,691 

Pickles  and  Chutneys 22,707 

Beans  and  Peas 15,019 

Kaffir  Com  and  Millet 10,167 

Barley  and  Rye 1,349 

Honey 1,014 

£2,426,172 


No  Cine  will  question  but  that  the  whole  of  the  items  on  this  list 
could  be  produced  within  the  Transvaal  itself,  and  to  it  could  be 
added  numerous  small  items,  making  at  least  £2,500,000  which 
should  go  into  the  pockets  of  the  Transvaal  farmer. 

Prices  continue  to  be  good,  but  whether  they  can  be  maintained 
is  not  certain.  With  increased  acreage  there  will  be  greater  com- 
petition— ^which  is  by  no  means  undesirable — and  a  consequent 
tendency  to  reduction  in  price.  The  cost  of  living  is  so  unreasonably 
high  in  the  Transvaal  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  to  reduce  the  price 
of  foodstuffs  for  the  benefit  of  those  compelled  to  live  in  towns.  On 
&e  other  hand,  farmers  are  naturally  anxious  to  get  the  best  possible 
retu^Q  for  thdr  produce,  and  are  likely  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
the  Government  to  put  a  protective  tariff  on  foodstuffs,  not  only 
from  abroad  but  also  from  the  sister  Colonies.  This  could  scarcely 
act  otherwise  than  to  make  living  still  more  expensive,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  will  be  carried.  But,  in  either  case,  the  Transvaal 
farmer  will  find  it  to  his  advantage  to  learn  how  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  production  of  his  goods,  rather  than  to  depend  solely  on  tariff 
reform- — ^with  its  tendency  to  frequent  change  with  change  of  popular 
Oovernment — to  improve  his  financial  condition.  It  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  a  Department  of  Agriculture  and  School  of  Agriculture 
to  investigate  and  teach  ways  and  means  of  reducing  the  cost  of 
production  of  farm  produce. 
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Future  Markets. 

But  we  must  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  mines  oease  to 
produce,  and  the  present  local  demand  for  agricultural  and  horti* 
cultural  produce  falls  off  and  finally  ceases.  Then  the  farmer  wUl 
be  face  to  face  with  a  new  problem :  some  other  market  must  bo 
found  for  his  produce.  It  will  become  a  problem  of  export  and  of 
growing  stuff  suitable  for  export. 

It  will  not  do  to  wait  until  the  problem  is  at  our  doorg  before 
making  preparation  for  it,  or  we  shall  be  faced  with  such  an  abrupt 
transition  as  cannot  fail  to  bring  with  it  much  suffering  and  haid* 
ship.  We  want  to  build  on  a  broad  and  durable  foundation,  not 
merely  on  the  existence  of  a  temporary  and  abnormal  market 
Similar  changes  have  been  met  in  other  countries,  and  we  might 
draw  a  lesson  from  them. 

Distance  from  the  coast  and  the  long  sea  voyage  to  the  markets 
of  Europe  materially  reduce  the  number  of  available  articles  of  export. 
Vegetables  and  forage  are  out  of  the  question  for  this  purpose. 

The  most  promising  agricultural  products  for  export  are  wool, 
mohair,  hides,  horns,  skins,  meat,  tobacco,  fruit  (especially  oranges 
and  lemons),  cotton,  maize  or  mealies,  and  ostrich  feathers. 

Our  present  agricultural  exports  are  very  small,  and  confined  to 
the  following :  — 

Wool •        •        .        .  £85,128 

Skins,  Hides,  and  Horns ,  51,623 

Tobacco,  Snuff,  &c 72,949 

Fresh  Fruit 5,101 

£214,801 


Before  we  can  hope  to  export  profitably  in  any  quantity  it  will 
be  necessary  to  improve  greatly  both  the  quality  and  yield  of  our 
produce.  It  would  certainly  not  pay  us  to  export  mealies  at  an 
average  yield  of  only  four  bags  (800  lb.)  per  acre,  costing  6s.  per 
bag  to  produce.  But  increase  the  yield  to  twenty-four  bags 
(4,800  lb.)  per  acre,  which  is  the  average  in  the  corn-belt  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  may  be  possible  to  do  an  export  trade,  and 
even  to  manufacture  by-products  such  as  glucose. 

I  am  informed  by  large  fruit-dealers  in  London  that  there  is 
an  excellent  opening  for  our  oranges  and  lemons  at  good  prices  if 
we  put  them  on  the  London  market  in  September  and  October  or 
at  Christmas.  Although  Christmas  is  not  the  Transvaal  season 
for  oranges,  the  Horticulturist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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has  recently  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  keep  our  oranges  through 
the  hot  Christmas  season,  without  injury  to  the  fruit,  and  without 
any  special  care.  If  kept  in  cold  storage  it  would  therefore  be  quite 
possible  to  put  ripe,  sweet  oranges  on  the  English  market  in  good 
condition  at  Christmas  time.  But  before  we  can  export  at  a  good 
price  we  must  have  a  much  larger  producing  area  than  at  present, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  demand  when  once  established.  We  shall  also 
have  to  learn  to  grow  oranges  of  improved  quality,  and  to  combat 
the  scale  insects  and  diseases  to  which  our  orange  trees  are  subject. 
Excellent  tobacco,  for  pipe,  cigarette,  and  cigar,  can  be  grown  in 
the  Transvaal,  but  our  recent  South  African  Products  Exhibition 
has  demonstrated  that  in  its  present  condition  it  is  not  suited  for 
export  trade.  Among  other  defects  it  lacks  uniformity,  the  yield  is 
not  sufficiently  heavy  to  make  it  profitable  for  export  at  a  com- 
petitive price,  and  the  system  of  curing  needs  great  improvement. 

Much  work  will  have  to  be  done  in  the  selection  and  breeding  of 
cotton  for  seed,  in  order  to  put  cotton-growing  on  a  sound  basis. 
There  is  a  good  and  permanent  market  for  the  right  class. 

There  is  an  unlimited  demand  for  Transvaal  merino  wool  at 
remunerative  prices,  if  we  improve  the  quality  and  maintain  a  high 
grade,  properly  classed.  By  increasing  the  yield  per  sheep  the 
profits  will  be  increased. 

To  make  our  beef  and  mutton  suitable  for  export,  the  quality 
must  be  improved,  and  we  must  learn  to  feed  specially  for  slaughter 
purposes.  When  we  learn  how  to  fatten  slaughter-stock  quickly  and 
economically  we  ought  to  be  able  to  capture  not  only  the  £755,000 
now  sent  out  of  the  country  for  meat,  but  also  to  export  profitably. 
To  raise  good  meat  and  wool,  and  to  be  successful  with  ostrich- 
farming,  we  must  also  learn  to  grow  hay,  ensilage,  and  root  crops 
in  summer  and  store  them  for  winter  use,  to  establish  suitable 
pastures  for  winter  grazing,  to  provide  shelters  for  the  stock  in  cold 
weather,  and  to  plant  wind-breaks  of  suitable  trees  on  the  bleak 
high- veld  farms. 

Hay,  Fokage,  Ensilage,  and  Root  Crops. 

Winter  Pastures, — The  Division  of  Botany  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  given  much  time  and  attention  to  the  search 
for  grasses  suitable  for  the  formation  of  winter  pastures.  It  has 
been  by  no  means  easy  to  find  species  that  would  remain  green 
and  continue  to  grow  through  an  almost  rainless  winter  of  nearly 
five  months,  and  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty- five  degrees  of  frost. 
But  by  dint  of  persevering  search  in  every  country  of  the  world 
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having  a  climate  approachiDg  that  of  the  Transvaal,  I  have  found 
some  dozen  or  so  of  plants  which  answer  these  requirements,  and 
which,  when  mixed  in  proper  proportions,  will,  I  believe,  form 
admirable  winter  pastures. 

Lucerne. — We  have  also  introduced  and  fostered  the  planting  of 
lucerne  on  an  extensive  scale.  This  crop  does  not  remain  green 
in  winter,  but  its  deep-rooting  habit  enables  it  to  start  growth  very 
early  in  spring,  and,  with  irrigation,  eight,  nine,  and  even  ten 
cuttings  have  been  secured  in  a  season.  We  have  also  proved  that 
it  is  possible  to  grow  lucerne  as  a  dry  land  crop,  obtaining  four  - 
or  five  cuttings  by  this  means. 

The  enormous  yields  and  high  nutritive  value  of  lucerne  make 
it  a  crop  of  immense  value  to  the  stock-raisers  of  the  country.  It 
has  proved  one  of  the  very  best  crops  for  ostriches. 

Ensilage. — The  making  of  silage  has  been  successfully  intro- 
duced by  the  Department,  and  the  practice  of  siloing  is  being 
adopfced  by  the  more  progressive  farmers  all  over  the  country.  '  W^e 
have  introduced  new  varieties  of  mealies,  which  are  specially  suited 
for  ensilage  on  account  of  their  heavy  yield  and  leafy  habit  of 
growth.  Sweet  sorghum,  pearl  millet,  and  Japanese  millet  have 
also  been  introduced  for  this  purpose. 

Hay. — The  practice  of  making  hay  from  the  veld  grasses  has 
been  mtroduced  with  success,  and  is  spreading  among  the  farmers. 
The  natural  Rooi-grass  of  the  country  does  not  make  a  perfect  hay, 
and  Teff  grass  from  Abyssinia  has  been  introduced  for  this  purpose. 
lloot'Crops. — The  recent  introduction  of  mangel-wurzels  by  the 
Department  has  provided  an  admirable  source  of  food  supply  for 
the  winter  ;  the  crop  is  well  suited  to  the  climate,  but  needs  special 
care  and  treatment  such  as  few  farmers  in  the  country  are  yet  able 

to  give. 

Stock. 

Sheep. — The  most  prosperous  Boers  have  been  sheep -farmers, 
and  at  the  present  time  merino  sheep  are  the  most  profitable  source 
of  farm  revenue.  Unfortunately,  merino  sheep  do  not  thrive 
everywhere  ahko ;  the  region  best  suited  to  them  is  the  Eastern 
High  Veld,  comprising  the  districts  of  Wakkerstroom,  Ermelo, 
Standerton,  and  parts  of  Heidelberg,  !Middolberg,  Pretoria,  CaroHna^ 
and  Piet  lietief.  Even  here  there  are  farms  and  parts  of  farms 
where  the  merino  dees  not  thrive. 

Fleeces  exhibited  at  the  recent  South  African  Products  Exhibi- 
tion have  been  pronounced  equal  to  Australian  merino  wool,  and 
sjperior  to  that  produced  in  Matal  and  the  Orange  River  Colony. 
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But  prices  realised  by  growers  are  not  as  good  as  they  should  be, 
owing  to  lack  of  uniformity  and  proper  classing  and  grading.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  secured  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
trained  and  practical  wool-elasser  from  Australia,  who  devotes  his 
time  to  travelling  among  the  sheep -farmers,  instructiug  them  in 
the  best  method  of  handling  wool  for  the  market,  in  order  to  secure 
the  best  price. 

Another  reason  for  the  poor  prices  obtained  has  been  the  fact 
that  our  wools  have  been  bought  up  by  local  storekeepers,  passed 
on  to  produce  merchants  in  the  towns,  who  in  turn  consigned  to 
agents  at  Maritzburg  and  Durban.  By  these  latter  all  the  small 
lots  have  been  haled  together — good  and  poor  alike— and  exported 
nnder  the  name  of  Natal  wool.  Not  only  has  the  price  suffered  in 
consequence,  but  the  margin  for  the  grower  has  been  further 
reduced  by  passing  through  the  hands  of  three,  four,  and  even  five 
dealers,  each  of  whom  required  a  percentage.  If  growers  will  con- 
sign direct  to  a  reliable  shipping  house  at  the  coast,  or  combine  to 
form  co-operative  wool  associations  for  the  gi-ading  and  disposal  of 
their  produce,  much  of  this  leakage  of  profits  will  be  saved. 

There  are  some  excellent  flocks  of  merinos  in  the  country,  but 
there  are  also  some  very  poor  ones.  There  is  great  need  to  raise 
the  standard  in  order  that  the  quality  of  the  wool  exported  may  be 
better  and  more  uniform.  There  have  been  no  stud  flocks  in  the 
country,  and  one  of  the  great  difficulties  experienced  hy  sheep- 
farmers  has  been  to  secure  breeding -stock  uniform  in  class  and 
grade,  as  it  has  been  required.  Farmers  have  had  to  buy  a  ram 
here,  a  couple  of  ewes  there,  another  ram  elsewhere,  and  so  on  ;  or 
have  had  to  depend  on  odd  lots  of  culls  brought  from  Australia, 
America,  or  Cape  Colony,  and  picked  over  many  times  en  route 
from  the  coast  to  the  Transvaal  markets.  The  farmers  have  been 
too  busy  getting  their  farms  and  flocks  in  order  to  go  far  in  search 
of  good  stock.  The  result  has  been  a  great  lack  of  uniformity, 
even  in  the  best  flocks,,  and  corresponding  diflieulty  in  breeding  up 
to  type. 

To  meet  this  need  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  imported 
several  fine  pedigree  stud  flocks  from  Eambonillet,  Sasony, 
Tasmania,  and  New  South  Wales  to  meet  the  varying  requirements 
of  the  different  growers.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  secure  the 
very  best  animals  obtainable.  These  flocks  will  he  kept  pure,  aud 
are  stationed  at  the  Experiment  Farm  at  Ermelo,  in  charge  of  a 
well-trained  and  thoroughly  practical  sheepman  from  Austraha. 
To  obviate  any  suspicion  of  favouritism,  and  to  secure  that  the 
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sheep  ahall  bo  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  and  remain  within 
the  Colony,  the  progeny  of  these  flocks  is  sold  only  by  public 
auction  and  under  a  gnaiantee  that  it  will  not  leave  the  Colony. 

Looked  at  all  round,  there  is  probably  no  industry  in  the  Trans- 
vaal more  certain  of  producing  permanent  and  good  return  for  the 
outlay  than  sheep -farming.  But  the  area  suited  to  merino  sheep- 
farming  has  always  been  the  beat  settled  of  the  pastoral  areas  of 
the  Colony,  and  it  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  secure  first- 
clasB  sheep-farms.  It  is  perhaps  well  here  to  iaaue  a  note  of  warn- 
ing, that  successful  sheep-farming  ia  not  by  any  means  as  easy  and 
simple  as  it  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated :  it  requires  aptitude, 
training,  and  capital ;  and  I  should  advise  anyone  who  wishes  to 
undertake  it,  and  who  has  not  previously  had  experience  with 
sheep  under  similar  conditions,  to  undergo  at  least  a  year  of 
training  with  a  practical  and  auccesafui  sheep-farmer  before  start- 
ing for  himself. 

Other  Sheep. — Though  the  low  veld  has  not  proved  snitabla 
for  merinos,  the  sheep  of  the  country — commonly  called  the 
Bastard  or  Kaffir  sheep  (with  thick  tail  and  hair  instead  of  wool)— 
does  well,  and  makes  a  useful  mutton  animal.  The  true  Persian' 
is  being  tried,  and  is  doing  well  in  several  plaeea. 

I  have  recently  been  carrying  out  some  agricultural  investigations 
in  Algeria  and  Tunisia,  and  was  much  interested  to  find  there  two 
hardy  races  of  aheep — one  with  thick  and  the  other  with  thin  tail 
^both  producing  wool  and  making  nice  sweet  mutton.  On  account 
of  the  aoarcity  of  water  and  herbaceous  vegetation  and  the  long, 
dry  summer  season,  these  sheep  have  to  travel  great  distances  i 
search  of  both  food  and  water.  They  seem  to  thrive  equally  on  the 
cooler  mountain  slopea  among  the  oak  scrub  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  hot  Sahara  Desert,  so  that  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
succeed  in  the  middle  veld  of  the  Transvaal.  Being  producers  of 
wool,  they  might  then  replace  the  Kaffir  sheep,  which  gives  no  wool. 
It  is  tnie  that  they  would  require  careful  selection  and  breeding 
up,  for  there  is  great  diversity  in  the  quality  of  the  wool  produced, 
in  some  cases  being  very  inferior,  in  others  almost  equal  to  merino. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  the  middle  veld  now  lie  idle, 
which  might  perhaps  by  this  means  be  able  to  produce  their  quota: 
of  mutton  and  wool. 

Dr.  Theiler  now  reports  having  obtained  a  remedy  for  blue- 
tongue  in  sheep,  which  will  materially  assist  the  sheep-farmer. 

Mohair.— An  extensive  area  of  high  veld  in  the  Bouth-WeBtem 
Transvaal,  not  well  suited  to  merino  sheep,  is  proving  soitable  fi 
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Angora  goats,  and  many  farmera  are  taking  up  mohair  growing. 
As  is  too  often  the  ease  when  a  new  indaetry  ia  started,  not 
sufficient  care  has  heen  taken  to  Beoure  the  bent  Angora  atock. 
Farmers  have  been  so  anxious  to  stock  their  farms,  and  in  some 
cases  have  known  so  little  about  the  mohair  industry,  that  thoy 
have  been  glad  to  pay  good  prices  for  any  animals  thoy  could  get. 
Cape  Colony  growers  have  naturally  taken  advantage  of  this  demand 
to  off-load  the  culls  of  their  docks.  1  am  informed  by  one  of  the 
largest  buyers  of  mobuir  that  the  first  samples  of  Transvaal  and 
Orange  Eiver  Colony  mohair  which  have  reached  this  country  show 
that  they  oome  from  poor-grade  animals. 

Now  that  the  attention  of  growers  has  been  called  to  it,  this  fault 
will  doubtless  be  remedied,  and  I  fully  anticipate  that  a  large 
mohair  industry  will  be  established.  At  the  same  time  the  demand 
for  mohair  ia  not  unlimited,  and  depends  somewhat  on  the  vagaries 
of  fashion.  When  mohair  dress-goods  are  in  vogue,  the  demand  is 
naturally  much  greater  than  when  it  ia  mainly  required  for  braids 
and  a  hoe- strings. 

Horses  and  Mules. — Horses  do  well  on  the  Eastern  High  Veld. 
The  stock  of  breeding  animals  was  nincb  depleted  during  the  war, 
and  in  order  to  re-stock  the  country  with  a  good  type  of  animal, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  established  a  stud  farm  at 
Standerton,  and  imported  a  large  number  of  ilue  stallions  and 
brood  mares.  Some  of  the  stallions  are  let  out  to  farmers  in 
different  districts,  and  some  kept  at  stud  at  Standerton,  a  low  fee 
being  charged  for  service.  Some  150  marea  were  received  at 
Standerton  for  service  last  season,  uj  addition  to  those  served  on 
private  farms. 

This  importation  of  atud  horses  is  already  making  its  mark  in 
the  country,  and  some  fine  young  horses  of  two  and  three  years  of 
age,  descended  from  them,  are  now  seen  at  nearly  all  of  the  local 
agricultural  shows. 

In  order  to  encourage  mule -breeding,  the  Department  has 
imported  ten  fine  Spanish  jackasses.  The  mule  is  one  of  the 
most  usefnl  animals  of  the  country,  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
Mr.  Lionel  Phillips  is  taking  a  practical  interest  in  mule -breeding. 

Horse-sickness  has  played  great  havoc  with  both  horses  and 
mules,  but  my  colleague,  Dr,  Theiler,  has  Kuceeeded  in  immunising 
males  against  this  fe)l  disease,  and  hopes  within  a  very  short  time 
to  perfect  a  similar  remedy  for  horses.  Hundreds  of  immunised 
mules  are  being  distributed  over  the  country,  and  thrive  even  in 
the  districts  where  borse-sickneaa  is  at  its  worst,  and  the  demand 
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for  mules  h&s  increased  tremetidousl;  in  consequence,  with  a  corre- 
sponding inoreaBe  of  price;  this  will,  however,  regulate  itself  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Cattle. — Except  for  the  ravages  of  such  diseases  as  rinderpest, 
East  Coast  tick  fever,  Ac,  the  TraTisvaal  is  an  excellent  country  for 
cattle.  Graas  is  plentiful.  Einderpest  is  no  lunger  a  cause  of 
alarm,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  on  hand  a  supply  of 
serum  sufficient  to  cope  with  any  new  outbreak  should  it  occor. 
East  Coast  tick  fever — better  known  as  Ehodesian  redwater^has 
been  kept  in  check,  and  is  being  slowly  but  sui'ely  stamped  out  by 
means  of  the  Stock  Regulations  introduced  by  my  then  colleague, 
Mr.  Stewart  Stockman — whose  loss,  I  may  add,  we  feel  greatly. 

Other  diseases  are  receiving  careful  and  patient  investigation  in 
Dr.  Theiler's  laboratory. 

The  Department  has  introduced  and  acclimatised  a  tine  herd  of 
English  pedigree  stock,  iucluding  Lincoln  Reds,  Coates's  Short- 
horns, Hereforda,  Red  l^oUs,  Ayrshires,  Sussex,  and  Jerseys.  The 
acclimatised  progeny  of  these  animals  is  sold  annually  by  public 
auction,  and  is  eagerly  bought  by  farmers  of  all  classes  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  at  good  prices,  and  is  giving  excellent  results. 
Large  numbers  of  Friealands  have  been  imported  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

Many  farmers  believe  that  the  best  breed  for  producing  draught 
animals,  which  at  present  are  so  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  country,  is  the  old  Africander  type.  Jt  is  thoroughly 
acclimatised,  is  accustomed  to  roaming  far  in  searcb  of  food  and 
Water,  gets  into  condition  very  quickly,  and  keeps  in  condition  on  a 
minimum  of  food.  The  Department  has  establiflhed  a  herd  of 
some  fifty  picked  animals  of  this  breed,  in  order  to  raise  a  pedigree 
herd  true  to  type. 

Ostrich  Faemibg. 

Ostrich  farming  is  being  tried  on  a  small  scale  by  a  number  of 
farmers  in  the  Bush  veld.  Much  of  that  part  of  the  country 
appears  to  be  eminently  suited  to  the  ostrich  ;  in  fact,  wild  ostriches 
are  still  found  there,  and  this  may  prove  a  profitable  industry  for  a 
large  area  of  country  at  present  unoccupied.  Some  difficulty  has 
been  experienced  on  account  of  lack  of  winter  feed,  but  with  the 
cultivation  of  sainfoin,  suUa,  burnet,  salt  bushes,  kc,  it  is  expected 
that  this  difficulty  will  be  overcome,  Lucerne  under  irrigation  will 
afford  winter  feed  in  the  more  sheltered  places. 
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Poultry. 

There  is  a  good  market  for  eggs  and  poultry,  and  it  will  take 
some  effort  to  supply  the  £150,000  worth  of  poultry  and  eggs  at 
present  imported  into  the  country.  Good  work  is  being  done  by 
local  poultry  clubs  in  stimulating  interest  both  in  show  birds  and 
"  utility  "  breeds.  The  Department  maintains  poultry  yards  on  two 
of  its  Experiment  Farms,  where  pedigree  birds  and  eggs  are  sold  to 
farmers. 

Crops. 

Maize  or  ^^ Mealies''  forms  the  staple  crop.  The  average  price 
obtained  is  about  12s.  per  bag  of  200  lb.,  and  the  cost  of  production 
about  6s.  per  bag.  The  yield  varies  from  1^  to  12  bags  per  acre, 
according  to  season,  soil,  and  care  bestowed  on  cultivation  ;  the 
average  for  the  country  is  only  about  4  bags  per  acre.  The  Depart- 
ment has  demonstrated  that  by  the  use  of  the  best  varieties,  proper 
selection  of  seed,  and  good  cultivation,  the  yield  can  be  increased  to 
18  and  even  26  bags  per  acre.  It  requires  more  skill  and  attention 
to  raise  a  good  crop  than  a  poor  one,  but  the  actual  money  cost  of 
production  is  scarcely  any  more,  and  the  increased  yield  is  prac- 
tically all  profit. 

We  are  now  endeavouring  to  breed  a  quick- maturing  sort,  suited 
to  the  climate,  which  will  not  be  in  such  danger  from  early  autumn 
frosts  as  are  the  varieties  now  generally  grown.  We  are  also  breed- 
ing for  increased  yield. 

Potatoes, — There  is  a  large  demand  on  the  Rand  for  potatoes,  and 
the  prices  are  good  ;  in  1906  they  averaged  about  20s.  per  bag,  but 
the  normal  price  is  about  15s.  Four  enterprising  farmers  near 
Standerton  last  year  produced  15,000  bags  between  them,  clearing 
excellent  profits. 

Tobacco. — This  will,  perhaps,  be  the  most  important  of  the  future 
crops  of  the  Transvaal,  and  is  best  suited  to  sheltered  parts  of  the 
Bush  veld,  along  the  Magaliesberg  Mountains  and  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Drakensberg.  Magaliesberg  tobacco  has  obtained  a  good 
reputation  in  South  Africa ;  but,  owing  to  the  fact  that  each  farmer 
cures  his  own  crop,  there  is  a  serious  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
product,  which  reduces  its  commercial  value. 

Successful  experiments  in  the  growing  of  cigarette  and  cigar 
tobacco  have  been  carried  out  at  the  Tzaneen  Experiment  Farm  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  cigars  and  cigarettes  of  very 
fair  quality  have  been  produced,  for  which  there  is  an  excellent 
demand  in  South  Africa.     There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that, 
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under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Van  Lsenhoff,  the  recently  appointed 
tobacco  expert,  who  has  had  a  long  and  thorough  training,  a  good 
export  article  will  soon  be  prodnced, 

A  factory  and  curing  liouBea  of  the  moat  approved  type  are  being 
put  up  near  Rustenburg,  in  the  heart  of  the  Magaliesberg  tobacco 
country,  and  the  Department  intenda  to  buy  up  the  tobacco  from 
the  farmers  for  treatment  on  scientific  lines. 

Cotton. — Good  cotton  has  been  produced  in  the  Buah  veld  east 
of  the  Drakensberg,  and  I  brought  home  with  me  twenty-seven 
bales,  being  the  first  export  from  the  Transvaal.  This  cotton  was 
grown  from  Transvaal  seed,  saved  from  small  lots  grown  last  year 
from  imported  seed.  As  the  various  sorts  had  been  grown  near 
together,  the  produce  was  not  true  to  type,  ani  the  result  has  not 
been  as  satisfactory  as  was  the  case  last  year  with  pure  seed. 

That  we  can  grow  excellent  cotton,  worth  lil.  to  Ijrf.  per  lb. 
more  than  the  American- grown  staple  of  the  same  clasa,  has  been 
amply  demonstrated.  But  if  we  are  to  grow  it  profitably  we  c&a 
only  afford  to  produce  a  high-grade  fibre.  To  do  this  we  must 
grow  only  one  sort  of  cotton  in  one  place,  and  keep  it  pure.  We 
must  also  breed  up  pure  strains,  suited  to  the  climate,  to  avoid  the 
necessity  for  and  risk  of  importing  fresh  seed  from  America  each 
year. 

Sea  Island  and  Egyptian  cottons  have  not  given  good  results 
with  ua,  and  I  do  not  think  they  are  worth  further  attention.  But 
some  of  the  long-stapled  American  Uplands,  especially  Cooke's, 
Allen's,  Doughty's,  and  Kussell's  Big-holl,  have  given  highly 
encouraging  results,  and  are  worth  serious  attention. 

In  the  Bush  veld  west  of  the  Drakensberg  the  growing  season  is 
too  short  and  labour  too  scarce  and  expensive  to  make  cotton  a 
remunerative  crop.  But  east  of  the  Drakensberg  labour  seems  to 
be  anfBciently  plentiful  and  cheap  ;  native  women  and  girla  enjoy 
the  work  of  picking,  which  gives  them  a  little  pocket-money  for 
trinkets. 

It  is  possible  that  cotton  may  not  be  found  profitable  as  an 
industry  by  itself,  but  as  a  rotation  crop  with  tobacco  it  will  probably 
prove  very  useful, 

DlS GASES   AND   PeSTS. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  my  audience  to  close  without  referring  to 
the  diseases  and  pests  which  have  ravaged  the  country  and  caused 
such  terrible  losses  of  stock  and  crops. 

To  those  who  have  suffered  most  severely  it  is  scarcely  remarkable 
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that  these  seem  insuperable  obstacles  to  agricultural  development. 
We  cannot  blame  men  who  have  lost  their  all  from  these  causes  for 
going  elsewhere,  and  I  agree  with  them  that  unless  aided  by  the 
Government  it  will  be  impossible  to  cope  with  these  plagues.  If 
the  Transvaal  is  to  become  a  prosperous  agricultural  Colony  these 
must  be  fought  and  overcome ;  this  is  easier  said  than  done,  and  it 
cannot  be  done  by  the  individual  farmer,  unaided.  But  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  fully  demonstrated  that  given  properly 
equipped  laboratories,  thoroughly  trained  men,  and  time  to  carry 
out  its  experiments  and  investigations  unhampered  by  interference, 
the  work  can  be  accomplished.  I  have  already  alluded  to  some  of 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  Dr.  Theiler.  My  colleague, 
Mr.  Pole  Evans,  who  was  formerly  associated  with  the  late  Professor 
Marshall  Ward  at  Cambridge,  is  engaged  in  research  upon  the  rusts 
of  cereals  and  other  plant  diseases.  The  Division  of  Entomology, 
under  the  direction  of  my  late  colleague,  Mr.  Simpson,  who  died  in 
harness  but  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  whose  loss  is  keenly  felt,  organised 
a  splendid  campaign  against  locusts,  and  was  successful  in  destroying 
a  large  part  of  the  Voet-gangers  of  the  Transvaal.  Unfortunately, 
we  were  not  heartily  backed  up  by  the  neighbouring  Colonies,  and 
have  since  received  their  locusts  in  such  vast  swarms  that  they  have 
destroyed  a  large  part  of  the  Transvaal  crops.  If  the  South  African 
Colonies  co-operate,  this  terrible  plague  can  be  cleared  from  the 
land,  and  that  is  the  only  way  to  treat  it  effectively. 

If  it  is  desirable,  as  it  certainly  is,  for  the  five  South  African 
Colonies  to  co-operate  for  the  eradication  of  the  locust  plague,  why 
should  not  they  unite  for  the  investigation  of  other  agricultural 
problems,  pests,  diseases,  OKperiments,  &c.  ?  There  can  be  no 
question  that  more  effective  work  could  be  accomplished  for  South 
African  agriculture  as  a  whole  if  the  Colonies  were  to  unite  and 
establish  a  federal  research  laboratory  and  experiment  station,  in 
which  the  larger  problems  common  to  all  could  receive  thorough 
investigation  at  the  hands  of  thoroughly  trained  men.  One  central 
laboratory,  well  equipped,  well  endowed,  and  under  competent 
direction,  will  be  more  effective  than  five  separate  laboratories  could 
be  if  poorly  equipped  ,and  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  changing 
policies  and  fluctuating  revenues.  But,  to  be  effective,  such  an 
establishment  should  be  supported  from  a  federal  revenue,  or  en- 
dowed in  such  a  way  as  to  be  independent  of  annual  contributions 
from  the  supporting  States,  which  otherwise  would  be  sure  to  give 
rise,  sooner  or  later,  to  jealousy  and  friction. 

We  have  in  South  Africa  at  the  present  time  well- trained  and 
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capable  men  wLo  have  done  good  work  for  the  agriculture  of  the 
country ;  whether  they  remain  to  carry  on  this  work,  or  whether 
they  will  be  handicapped  for  lack  of  funds  to  continue  their  in- 
veatigatiouB,  now  depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  popularly  elected 
Hiniatriea. 

No  one  can  be  more  fully  alive  to  the  great  drawbacks  under 
which  the  Transvaal  fermer  is  working,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  diseases  and  pests  which  attack  every  kind  of  farm  stock  and 
crop  which  he  raises.  Vet  after  four  years'  rGsidence  in  the  Colony, 
in  which  time  I  have  visited  every  part  of  the  country,  I  am  more 
than  "ever  impressed  with  the  vast  possibilities  awaiting  the  intelli- 
gent investment  of  capital  in  the  development  of  its  agricaltural 


If  I  might  draw  a  simile  from  the  mining  industry,  I  would 
liken  this  wealth  to  the  gold  which  hes  hidden  in  the  Rand  reofs. 
Three  things  are  essential  for  the  recovery  of  the  Eand  gold : — 
(1)  Trained  scientific  research ;  the  Rand  claims  to  have  in  its  em- 
ploy some  of  the  ablest  men  in  their  professions.  (2)  Skilled  labour. 
(3)  Capital.  Precisely  the  same  three  requisites  are  needed  for 
agriculture,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  without  them  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  adequately  develop  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the  Colony, 

Only  by  the  painstaking  research  of  thoroughly  trained  seientifie 
men  can  we  overcome  these  diseases  and  pests  to  which  I  have 
referred.  We  have  already  shown  that  they  are  steadily  yielding, 
one  by  one,  to  the  patient  and  persistent  research  of  men  like  Dr. 
TheOer. 

As  regards  skilled  labour,  there  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world 
where  it  is  more  necessary  for  farmers  to  have  thorough  traiuLng 
for  their  work,  and  I  may  say  that  there  are  very  few  men  farming 
to-day  in  the  Transvaal  who  know  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  the 
soil.  They  should  receive  this  training  at  an  Agricultural  College 
in  the  country,  in  order  to  learn  on  the  spot  how  to  meet  local 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate. 

Capital  is  required  to  paddock  and  fence  the  farms,  erect  good, 
durable  buildings  and  shelter  for  stock,  develop  the  water  supply, 
put  up  dipping  tanks  and  silos,  plant  wind-breaks  and  woodlets, 
and  buy  pedigree  stock  and  good  labour-saving  machinery, 

I  can  imagine  no  more  effective  assistance  to  agricultural  deve- 
lopment in  South  Africa  than  for  some  wealthy  gentleman  who  has 
made  Ida  money  there,  and  who  has  the  welfare  of  the  country  at 
heart,  to  endow  an  Institute  for  Agricultural  Research  and 
a  College  for  Agricultural  Training,  as  has  recently  buun  done  for 
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India  by  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  private  means.  Thia  would  place 
agricultural  investigation  beyond  the  range  of  party  politics  and 
inter-State  jealoasios,  and  would  go  far  towards  ensuring  steady 
progress  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 


country. 


The  Paper  u-as  ilhistrated  by  a  number  of  limelight  v 


Discussion. 


^^^eounti 

I' 

^^^^FHx,  Patmick  Duncan,  C.M.G.,  stated  that  he  was  connected 
^^^^ith  the  administration  of  the  Transvaal  from  the  time  when 
British  administration  was  beginning  to  be  formed  while  the  war 
Btitl  continued  up  to  the  time  when  Crown  Colony  Government 
was  superseded  by  responBible  Government,  and  had,  therefore,  bad 
an  opportunity  of  watching  the  growth  of  tho  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment from  its  inception.  He  was  stating  the  bare  truth  when  he 
said  that  by  sheer  devotion  to  duty,  and  the  good  results  which  had 
attended  its  efEocts,  the  Department  had  not  only  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  most  deep-seated  prejudices,  but,  by  the  time  the  Crown 
Colony  system  came  to  an  end  had  firmly  estoblished  itself  in  the 
confidence  of  the  farming  population.  This  gave  good  ground  to  hope 
that  the  new  Government  would  be  no  less  sensible  of  the  value  of 
the  services  of  the  Department.  He  was  quite  sure  that  if  for  any 
reason,  financial  or  political,  the  work  of  the  Department  was 
allowed  to  languish,  the  loss  to  the  future  development  of  the 
Colony  would  be  incalculable.  The  Paper  had  explained  the  extent 
to  which  the  future  agricultural  development  of  the  Transvaal  was 
dependent  on  continiied  scientific  work.  Until  the  Department 
came  into  existeuce  the  country  had  not  been  explored,  so  to  speak, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  agricultural  possibilities ;  nothing  had 
been  done  to  test  what  crops  the  soil  was  capable  of  producing,  or 
how  far  crops  grown  with  great  profit  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
would  succeed  there.  Again,  practically  nothing  had  been  done 
to  deal  with  the  pests  of  the  country  and  the  various  obstacles  to 
agricultural  success.  It  would  be  difGcult  to  describe  to  anyone 
who  bad  not  actually  lived  there  the  discouraging  efi'ects  which 
these  pests  had  upon  agricnltural  development.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  particular  pest  that  had  afflicted  the  Transvaal  since  the  end  of 
the  war — the  cattle-disease  known  as  the  tick  fever.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  any  man  would  put  hia  capital  into  cattle- 
faiming  viiih  any  confidence  until  he  was  satisfied  either  that  this 
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disease  hod  been  exterminated  or  tliat  some  eas;^  tDGfina  had  been 
prorided  o£  keeping  it  in  check.  The  same  remark  applied  to  other 
peata.  The  individnal  farmer  could  not  deal  with  these  pests,  ica 
he  had  not  the  money  or  the  extended  field  necessary  for  research, 
hut  the  Agricultural  Department  had  shown  tha,t  it  was  capable  of 
doing  snch  work.  Dr.  Theilor  had  done  work  that  already  had 
been  of  enormous  value  in  discovering  a  process  of  immunising 
mules  against  horse-sicknesEi.  Wheu  tho  fanning  population  saw 
that  plague  stopped  by  a  simple  process,  they  would  be  encouraged 
to  think  that  the  same  thing  could  be  done  elsewhere,  and  it  would 
get  rid  of  that  habit  of  mind  which  hitherto  in  too  many  cases  had 
induced  them  to  look  upon  these  visitiitions  as  the  acts  of  an  all- 
wise  and  mysterious  Providence.  The  Department  had  been  trying 
to  show  them  that  if  these  visitations  were  sent  by  an  all-wise 
Providence,  so  also  were  the  means  of  getting  rid  of  them.  Again, 
the  Transvaal  was  practically,  certainly  on  the  high  veld,  denuded 
of  trees,  and  the  illustration  which  had  been  thrown  on  the  screen 
showed  what  enormous  denudatione  went  on  as  a  result  of  raina  in 
the  absence  of  afforestation.  The  afforestation  of  a  country  like 
the  Transvaal  was  one  of  those  things  which,  because  it  was  every- 
body's business,  was  nobody's  business,  and  to  be  done  at  all  it 
must  be  done  by  the  Government.  The  individual  farmer  did  not 
know  what  to  plant.  The  Department  had  been  trying  to  show 
him.  Some  of  the  nnrseriea  had  been  in  working  order  for  Eome 
years,  and  supplied  the  farmers  at  low  rates  with  trees  for  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Another  thing  equally  wanted  was  a  market, 
At  present  they  had  a  market  in  the  country— that  was  to  say, 
there  waa  a  demand  for  agricultural  produce  which  conld  be 
supplied  inside  the  country,  but  which  at  present  waa  supplied 
from  the  outside.  The  demand  was  largely  created  by  the  industrial 
population  along  the  Wit  water  a  rand.  Before  that  population  col- 
lected there  was  little  or  no  market  for  agricultural  produce  in  the 
Transvaal — certainly  not  auch  a  market  as  to  induce  farmers  to 
make  any  exceptional  efforta  to  get  the  best  resulta  out  of  the  soil, 
becanse  the  farmer,  as  a  rule,  could  live  in  the  sort  of  way  that  life 
went  on  there.  His  wants  were  few  and  the  climate  was  good,  and 
withont  a  large  industrial  market  there  was  not  thnt  stimulus  which 
came  from  the  prospects  of  large  profits  to  make  him  put  his  back 
into  bard  agricultural  work.  Therefore,  a  condition  was  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  industrial  population,  which  at  present,  he  was  sorry 
to  say,  was  labouring  under  severe  depresaion.  Another  point  not 
to  be  overlooked  was  labour.    It  waa  at  present  almost  entirely  EaSSr- 
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labour  of  the  most  undeveloped  kind.  The  Kaffir  oq  the  ordinary 
farm  was  a  ehUd  of  nature  in  the  most  literal  sense  of  the  word— 
practically  a  barbarian,  Agricultcral  development  on  a  high  scale 
ratjuireil  intelhgent  labour,  and  that  must  come  from  the  European 
population.  There  had  been  too  fittlc  done  in  the  Transvaal  up  to 
the  present  time  in  the  form  of  skilled  European  farm  labour.  He 
hoped  that  one  of  the  good  results  of  the  Department's  work  would 
be  to  get  young  men  on  the  farms  and  give  tbem  a  traioing  su<;h 
as  waa  described  in  the  Paper.  On  the  subject  of  combined  efforts 
on  the  part  of  ii^outh  African  Colonies,  Mr.  Duncan  said  ho  could 
not  say  whether  it  would  he  possible  to  combine  in  laboratory 
work,  tor  instance,  because  different  parts  of  the  country  had  their 
peculiar  needs  and  special  opportunities  for  research ;  but  he  was 
convinced  that  no  real  effective  work  would  be  dont^  in  the  matter 
of  research  for  checking  diseases  until  the  different  Colonies  did 
combine.  The  locusts  had  set  them  an  object-lesson  in  the  matter 
of  federation.  They,  at  aJiy  rate,  showed  no  respect  for  artificial 
State  boundaries.  It  was  futile  for  the  Governments  of  different 
Colonies,  divided  by  purely  artificial  boundaries,  to  attempt  to 
combat  diseaaee  which  did  not  recognise  these  boundaries,  and  he 
hoped  that  one  result  of  the  development  of  interest  in  agricultural 
pursuits  would  be  to  turn  men's  minds  into  the  channels  of  federa- 
tion, su  to  speak,  and  that  as  a  result  various  matters  would  be 
dealt  with  by  the  people  as  a  whole  instead  of  by  different  Govern- 
ments in  separate  compajtments. 

Sir  FiteoEitiUK  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  was  of  opinion  that  there 
never  had  been  an  occasion  more  opportune  than  the  present  for 
the  presentation  of  a  paper  of  the  character  under  discussion.  It 
was,  indeed,  most  important  that  not  only  the  people  of  South 
Africa  themselves  but  of  this  country  should  know  more  about 
South  Ah-ica  and  its  possibiUties  of  future  development.  He  him- 
self felt  very  strong  personal  interest  in  the  ciuestion  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  had  for  many  years  been  Chairman  of  one  of 
the  large  Transvaal  land  companies — a  company  owning  eome 
80  or  90  farms  of  (5,000  acres  each.  They  had  looked  to  the 
development  of  that  great  territory  with  anxiety  and,  he  must  say, 
some  disappointment.  He  himself  had  travelled  oxtenaively  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  he  remembered  shortly  before  the  war  going  over  a 
farm  of  (J.OOO  acres  on  the  borders  of  the  Transvaal,  owned  by  a 
gentleman  of  Dutch  extraotjou,  and  he  saw  sufScient  there  to  con- 
vince him  of  the  great  resources  of  the  country  if  only  the  right 
people  were  put  on  the  soil.     What  was  wanted,  as  the  Paper  had 
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abundantly  shown,  was,  first,  that  the  people  should  be  taught — 
that  they  Bhould  be  givGU  the  education  neceaeary  to  make  them 
expert  farmers  :  and,  nest,  that  they  should  be  assisted  by  capital. 
He  had  long  thought  that  the  Government  of  the  country  ought  to 
assist  the  proper  description  of  farmers— Britons  and  Boers  alike 
— by  lending  them  capital  through  the  medium  of  land-banks  or 
in  some  way  of  that  kind,  and  he  waa  glad  to  see  from  a  recent 
speech  of  General  Botha  that  he  was  evidently  in  favour  of  some- 
thing of  that  sort  being  done.  On  the  subject  of  the  pests  which 
visited  the  country.  Sir  Frederick  reminded  the  meeting  that  a  few 
years  ago  a  very  interesting  paper  was  read  before  the  Institute  by 
a  gentleman  from  Cyprus,  who  was  now  in  the  Transvaal,  showing 
the  saecesa  which  attended  the  efforts  made  in  that  island  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Government  for  the  extermination  of  locusts. 
There  could  be  little  doubt,  he  thought,  although  the  evil  in  South 
Africa  was  on  a  much  larger  scale,  that,  if  the  different  Govern- 
ments co-operated,  measures  might  be  carried  out  in  South  Africa 
with  very  gratifying  results. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Van  Boesschoten,  as  one  who  had  been  born  and  had 
lived  in  the  Transvaal  all  his  life,  was  glad  to  be  able  to  testify  to 
the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Agricultural  Department.  He  could 
have  wished  that  Mr.  Burtt-Davy  had  gone  a  little  more  fully  into 
the  question  of  irrigation.  The  few  farms  in  the  Transvaal  which 
were  irrigable  were  for  the  most  part  held  firmly  by  a  few  wealthy 
individuals,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  area  was  really  dry  land. 
His  own  idea  was  in  favour  of  smaller  irrigation  works — works  not 
in  one  particular  area,  but  over  the  whole  country.  By  that  means 
he  believed  they  would  not  only  aid  the  different  farmers  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  get  the  works,  but  would  strengthen  the  fonn- 
tains  and  rivers  all  over  the  country.  He  did  not  think  anybody 
who  had  not  been  in  South  Africa  could  realise  the  demoralising 
effecta  of  the  various  pests  with  which  the  country  was  plagued. 
Shortly  before  he  left  the  Transvaal  there  was  a  swarm  of  loonats, 
the  largest  he  had  ever  seen.  It  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  wide,  and  they  flew  over  Pretoria  for  nearly  a  week,  going 
about  with  the  wind.  He  was  not  a  farmer  by  profession,  but  he 
had  a  farm  close  to  Pretoria.  A  crop  of  maize  was  coming  nicely 
on  when  a  first  swarm  of  locusts  appeared  and  finished  it.  There 
was  atill  time  to  put  in  another  crop,  and  the  second  crop  was 
standing  nearly  ripe,  with  beautiful  cobs,  wlien  there  came  this 
second  Hock  of  locusts  of  which  he  had  spoken,  and  finished  this 
also.     The  meeting  would  appreciate  the  demoralising  effect  of  that 
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sort  of  thing  on  the  minds  of  men  who  had  to  make  their  living  out 
of  farms.  It  was  rather  hard  lines  that  they  should  have  to  suffer 
for  the  sins  of  others,  for  if  other  Colonies  had  taken  the  matter  in 
hand  at  the  same  time  as  they  did,  and  helped  to  kill  off  these 
swarms  of  locusts  in  the  hopping  stage,  the  saving  of  valuable 
crops  would  have  been  immense.  As  it  was,  in  places  which  the 
locusts  had  not  visited  they  were  going  to  have  heavy  crops. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Baily  desired  to  endorse  all  that  had  been  said  in 
praise  of  the  Agricultural  Department,  the  initiation  of  which  he 
believed  was  due  to  Lord  Milner. 

Mr.  Edgar  P.  Kathbone  also  desired  to  testify  to  the  excellent 
work  done  by  the  Department.  Of  all  the  departments  connected 
with  the  Transvaal,  he  had  heard  the  greatest  possible  praise 
amongst  the  Boers  themselves  of  this  Department.  He  urged  the 
importance  of  having  good  laboratories,  in  order  to  ascertain, 
among  other  things,  the  character  of  the  soils,  and  expressed  the 
opinion  that  afforestation  would  have  a  very  good  effect  in  pre- 
venting the  denudation  of  the  soil. 

The  Chairman  (Sir  Godfrey  Lagden,  K.C.M.G.),  in  moving  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Burtt-Davy,  stated  that  from  his  personal 
knowledge  and  experience  of  the  country  he  was  able  to  endorse 
largely  what  had  been  said  in  the  Paper.  It  was  brimful  of  the 
most  useful  suggestions,  and  would,  he  believed,  be  read  with 
extreme  interest  and  instruction  by  all  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute. 
He  thought  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Transvaal  had  a 
very  good  prospect.  In  the  first  place,  General  Botha  (the  Prime 
Minister)  and  his  colleagues  were  all  very  keen  on  helping  the 
development  of  agriculture,  which  they  believed  to  be  their  standard 
industry,  and,  in  the  next  place,  the  work  would  have  behind  it  the 
services  of  the  able  body  of  men  who  have  collected  together  in  the 
Agricultural  Department  of  Pretoria.  That  Department  had  been 
only  a  few  years  in  existence,  but  had  already  done  excellent  work, 
and  he  beheved  it  had  a  bright  future  before  it. 

Mr.  Burtt-Davy  returned  his  thanks  to  the  meeting,  and  said 
he  should  also  like  to  express  his  thanks  to  Mr.  O'Halloran  (the 
Secretary)  for  having  got  him  out  of  a  serious  difficulty  by  reading 
the  Paper  for  him.  The  Agricultural  Department  had  been  working 
under  tremendous  difliculties,  and  if  they  succec^ded,  as  he  believed 
they  would,  provided  they  were  allowed  to  continue  their  work 
unhindered,  their  great  satisfaction  would  be  that  they  had  accom- 
plished something  in  a  new  country  beset  with  these  difficulties  — 
perhaps  the  greatest  any  country  had  ever  been  faced  with. 
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EIGHTH  ORDINAEY  GENERAL  MEETING. 

The  Eighth  Ordinary  General  Meeting  of  the  Session  was  held  at 
the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole,  on  Tuesday,  June  11, 
1907,  when  a  Paper  on  **  The  Trend  of  Victoria's  Progress  **  was 
read  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Bent,  Premier  of  Victoria. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Institute,  presided. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Ordinary  General  Meeting  were  read 
and  confirmed,  and  it  was  announced  that  since  that  Meeting  26 
Fellows  had  been  elected,  viz.,  8  Re^dent  and  28  Non-Resident. 

Resident  Fellows : — 

William  H.  Allen^  J.P.,  Sir  RicJiard  Solomon^  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.O.,  Arthur 
H.  Tickle. 

Non-Resident  Fellows : — 

Wm.  A.  Caldecott,  B.A.,  F.C.S.  (Transvaal),  His  Honour  Judge  Ernest  B. 
Docker  (New  South  Wales),  James  Fairhairn  (Transvaal),  Frank  Fraser 
(Gold  Coast  Colony),  Alfred  Giblin  (Neio  Zealand),  H.  Danvers  Godden  (New 
South  Wales),  Frederick  T.  Hall  (Hong  Kong),  George  E,  Hands  (Natal), 
R.  C.  Higginson  (Fiji),  Harry  G.  Holmes  (Gold  Coast  Colony),  John  D, 
Hughes  (Liberia),  Wilson  Johnson  (Transvaal),  Bichard  W.  JonkUms  (Ceylon), 
John  J.  Keevil  (Brazil),  Professor  Steplien  B.  Leacock,  Ph.D.'  (Canada), 
William  Millar  (Transvaal),  Henry  J.  O'Leary  (Cape  Colony),  Henry  N. 
Ridley,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  (Straits  Settlements),  A.  Hamilton  Russell  (New 
Zealand),  Lieut. 'Colonel  Achilles  Samnt,  C.M.G.  (Malta),  George  F. 
Shepley,  K.C.  (Canada),  Charles  F.  Stallard  (Transvaal),  Sidney  W,  Whit- 
more  (Transvaal). 

It  was  also  announced  that  Donations  to  the  Library  of  books, 
maps,  &c.,  had  been  received  from  the  various  Governments  of  the 
Colonies  and  India,  Societies  and  public  bodies  both  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Colonies,  and  from  Fellows  of  the  Institute  and 
others. 

The  Chaiuman  :  No  words  are  necessary  to  introduce  Mr.  Bent 
to  an  audience  which  takes  an  interest  in  Victoria  or  in  Australia. 
I  believe  he  will  put  before  you  a  very  true  and,  at  the  same  time, 
glowing  story  of   the  prosperity  of  Victoria.     After  all,  the  gifts 
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of  Nature  alone  cannot  malce  a  people  really  prospeFOUB,  for  their 
prosperity  muat  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  ability  and 
honesty  and  earnest  character  of  their  statesmen. 
The  Hon.  Thooaas  Bent  then  read  bis  Paper  on 


THE    TREND    OF    VIOTORIA'B     PROGRESS. 

Before  commencing  the  reading  of  his  Paper  Mr,  Bi^nt  said  ; 
"  I  have  been  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  '  \'ietoria.'  Now,  I  observe 
on  the  wail  a  map  of  the  whole  of  Australia,  and  what  I  say 
regarding  Victoria  to-night  you  may  apply  to  Australia  pretty 
generally.  The  reason  I  have  not  given  a  paper  about  Australia 
IB  because  I  iind  that  even  in  this  great  city  of  London  there  are 
jealousies  among  people  who  are  interested  in  that  country,  and 
therefore  I  will  confine  myself  to  my  own  State  of  Victoria.  I 
have  to  thank  you,  my  Lord,  for  taking  the  Chair  this  evening. 
You  were  Governor  in  New  South  Wales— a  very  popular  Governor 
too — and  Lady  Jersey  has  loft  behind  her  a  name  for  charity  and 
good  works.  It  has  been  suggested  we  should  have  local  men  as 
(Jovemors.  Now  I  say  what  wc  want  is  men  of  the  type  of  Lord 
Jersey — a  connecting  link,  a  silver  thread  that  binds  us  to  the 
Empire.  For  thirty  years  I  have  been  a  member  of  Parliament  in 
Victoria,  and  have  known  nearly  every  Governor  we  have  had 
from  the  first  down  to  the  present  Governor,  who  is  tjuite  as 
popular  and  does  as  grand  a  work  as  those  who  have  gone  before 
him," 

John  Batman,  who  in  1835  ascended  the  River  Yarra,  marked 
out  the  future  site  of  Melbourne,  and  in  his  diary  entered  the 
famous  legend,  "This  will  be  the  place  for  a  village."  Now, 
seventy-two  years  after,  Greater  Melbourne,  with  an  area  of 
1G3,500  acres  and  a  population  of  over  half  a  million,  stands  there 
Until  1851  the  district  formed  a  part  of  New  South  Wales  under 
the  name  of  Port  Phillip,  when  it  became  a  separate  Colony,  and, 
at  her  ekpress  wish,  took  the  name  of  our  late  beloved  Sovereign, 
Queen  Victoria.  In  1B56  our  State  waa  granted  responsible 
government. 

Victoria  occupies  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  Australian 
Continent,  being  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  New 
South  Wales,  and  on  the  west  by  South  Australia.  Its  extreme 
length  fr'im  east  to  west  is  about  420.  its  giealeat  breadth  250, 
and  its  extent  of  coastline  nearly  (iOO  geographical-  miles.     Its 
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area  is  87,884  square  miles,  or  56,245,760  acres,  and,  as  the  whole 
Continent  of  Australia  is  estimated  to  contain  2,972,906  square 
miles,  Victoria  therefore  occupies  a  thirty-fourth  part  of  its  surface. 
Still,  it  contains  one-third  of  the  whole  population. 

Great  Britain,  exclusive  of  the  islands  in  the  British  Seas, 
contains  88,729  square  miles,  or  56,786,560  acres,  and  is  therefore 
slightly  larger  than  Victoria.  It  is  interesting  to  glance  at  the 
relative  amounts  of  production  between  the  two  countries  at 
the  present  time,  as  such  a  comparison  will  serve  to  indicate  the 
potential  resources  of  Victoria  and  her  sister  States  : 


Great  Britain. 

Victoria. 

Wheat  (bushels) 

.       68,902,000 

23,417,670 

Oats      (      ,.      ) 

.     116,437,000 

7,232,425 

Barley  (      „      ) 

.       58,110,000 

1,062,139 

Potatoes  (tons)    . 

3,763,000 

115,352 

Horses 

1,572,433 

385,513 

Cattle 

6,987,020 

1,737,690 

Sheep 

.       25,257,196 

11,455,115 

Pigs    .... 

2,424,919 

273,682 

With  her  salubrious  climate  and  bountiful  soils  it  should  be 
quite  possible  to  make  Victoria  as  productive  as  Great  Britain  in 
the  items  specified,  especially  as  there  is  an  unlimited  market  for 
her  products  with  British  and  other  countries. 

To  demonstrate  to  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  (to  whom^ 
generally,  the  States  of  Australia  are  almost  unknown  lands)  how 
great  is  the  wealth  and  variety  of  their  inexhaustible  resources, 
and  to  enable  the  richness  and  fruitfulness  of  our  country  to  be 
realised,  I  propose  to  give  a  broad  review  of  Victorian  progress, 
especially  that  made  within  the  last  few  years,  and  my  story  will 
equally  reflect  the  advancement  made  by  the  other  Australian 
States. 

Finances. 

The  finances  of  our  State  are  in  a  most  sound  and  flourishing 
condition.  We  have  had  an  account  with  the  London  and  West- 
minster ]^>ank  here  for  many  years,  and  a  number  of  people  who 
went  to  London  used  to  come  back  and  tell  us  that  that  bank  was 
no  help  to  us  at  all.  Now  I  fiiid  still  in  this  city  there  are  a  few 
interested  persons  who  wish  to  cause  bad  feeling,  and  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  publicly  of  saying,  notwithstanding  what  these 
gentlemen  say,  that  we  came  here,  we  saw  these  bankers,   and 
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although  I  did  not  get  all  that  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  get,  yet 
I  was  received  with  such  consideration,  and  matters  were  placed 
before  me  in  such  a  manner,  that  I  am  able  to  tell  you  to-night  we 
have  settled  on  friendly  terms,  and  instead  of  having  any  cause  of 
offence  against  this  bank,  we  intend,  as  far  as  Victoria  is  concerned, 
to  stick  to  it.  Our  revenue  has  increased  year  by  year  for  some 
time  ;  last  year  it  was  £7,808,916,  of  which  the  railways  returned 
£8,797,766,  which  is  an  indication  of  the  prosperous  nature  of  the 
country.  Our  public  debt,  of  which  94  per  cent,  has  been  expended 
on  public  works,  such  as  railways,  water  conservation  and  irrigation, 
ports  and  harbours,  roads,  &c.,  has  been  reduced  by  £797,000  during 
the  last  three  years,  and  it  now  stands  at  £52,587,286,  and  our  rail- 
ways alone  are  worth  over  sixty  millions.  We  have  done  no  borrowing, 
except  for  redemption  purposes,  for  years  past,  and  the  borrowing 
we  have  done  has  been  chiefly  within  our  own  borders,  which  is  a 
further  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  our  people.  Payment  of  the 
loans  falling  due  on  July  1  and  April  8  next  year  (amounting  to  six 
millions)  is  provided  for,  and  we  then  have  no  loans  to  meet 
until  1918.  Our  railway  service  and  all  our  public  works  are 
being  improved  every  year. 

The  net  burden  of  the  public  debt  upon  the  people  at  June  80, 
.1906,  was  only  £8,288,101,  as  the  balance  was  all  interest -earning  ; 
and  although  the  debt  as  a  whole  represented  £43  5s.  9d.  per  head 
of  the  population,  each  person  had  only  to  find  the  interest  on 
£2  12s.  lOd,  of  that  amount,  less  than  2s.  each  for  the  year,  for  the 
money  which  has  so  greatly  developed  Victoria. 

Since  1908  our  annual  imports  have  increased  by  £7,874,940, 
or  41  per  cent.,  and  exports  by  £9,216,000,  or  47  per  cent. ;  our 
Inter- State  imports,  which  chiefly  comprise  raw  materials  for 
manufacture  or  for  transfer  to  oversea  markets,  exceeded  those  of 
1908  by  £4,861,979,  or  88  per  cent. ;  while  on  the  other  band  the 
Inter- State  exports,  which  are  mainly  in  a  manufactured  form  and 
are  for  consumption  in  the  other  States,  thus  illustrating  the  growing 
importance  of  Melbourne  as  a  distributing  and  manufacturing 
centre  for  the  neighbouring  States,  increased  by  £2,287,114,  or 
27  per  cent.  While  our  exports  "  oversea  '*  have  increased  by 
£6,928,900,  or  62  per  cent.,  the  imports  only  increased  by 
£2,512,960,  or  20  per  cent. 

Taking  seven  articles  of  rural  production — as  live  stock,  butter 
and  cheese,  wheat  and  flour,  frozen  meats,  wool,  hides  and  skins, 
and  tallow — exported  oversea,  the  progress  made  in  three  years  is 
startling.     During  that  short   time  oversea  trade  has  increased 
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from  £5,136,000  in  1903  to  £12,371,000  in  190G,  an 
^7,235.000,  or  140  per  cent.  To  this  has  to  be  added  the  value  of 
exports  to  other  States,  which  advanced  from  £3,349,400  in  1903  to 
£4,071,000  last  year,  an  increase  of  £1,321,600,  or  39  per  cent. 

Tho  increase  in  exports  from  1903  to  190(J  in  the  seven  iteina 
referred  to  tells  in  itself  on  what  a  sound  basis  our  ^eat  advance- 
ment rests.  The  value  of  exports  had  increased  iu.  three  jeara  in 
this  manner : 


Live  stock  .        . 

.     from     £57.361    to 

*174.725 

Butter  and  oheeae 

800,674     „ 

1,G38,125 

Wht&t  and  max  . 

74,742     „ 

2,783.!)87 

Frozen  meaLs 

.       .,        342,333     ,. 

GI1»,4U8 

Wool    . 

.        ,.     3,147,82a     .. 

O,02(!,fl40 

Hides  and  bMqs  , 

607.344     „ 

028.787 

TaUow.        .        - 

46,499     ., 

ii04.77B 

£5.136,482      £13,370,788 
An  mcreaae  in  three  jeara  of  £7,234,306. 

The  value  of  the  production  of  four  of  Victoria's  great  industries 
for  the  ten  jeare  ending  1905  was:— Gold,  £32,214,455  (the  total 
value  of  gold  produced  in  Victoria  to  the  end  of  1006  amounted  to 
i276,517,0O0);  wool,  £20,933,000;  wheat,  £22,970,000;  and 
butter,  £18,754,000. 

There  is  scarcely  any  branch  of  rural  industry  which  has  not 
been  firmly  established.  Wool  forms  the  main  staple  of  Australian 
exports,  to  which  Victoria  contributes  her  share.  The  aheep-raisint; 
industry  was  within  a  few  years  ago  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively 
few  men  who  owned  ilocka  from  10,000  upwards ;  but  the  mixed 
system  of  farming  and  the  greater  distribution  of  land  which  are 
supervening  have  made  sheep-breeding  a  most  important  adjunct  to 
the  operations  of  almost  every  farmer.  The  raising  of  fat  lambs 
for  the  export  market  is  becoming  an  increasingly  important  branch ; 
and,  instead  of  relying  entirely  upon  natural  grasses,  the  system  of 
growing  special  crops,  chiefly  rape  anil  lucerne,  is  coming  more 
and  more  into  favour,  as  it  is  found  that  the  keeping  of  flocks  of 
sheep  of  from  600  to  3,000  works  in  admirably  with  wheat -growing. 

It  ia  a  most  impressive  fact  that  more  than  one -half  of  tho  eleven 
million  sheep,  in  Hocks  from  3,000  downwards,  are  held  on  the  52,000 
average-siKed  holdings,  which,  in  addition,  depasture  much  more 
than  halt  of  the  beef  cattle.  Consequently  our  farmers,  in  addition 
to  their  profits  Ii'om  «ereals,  dairy  and  other  products,  take  the 
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^^P&ater  share  of  the  froKen  meat  and  wool  industries,  and  benefit 
proportionately  in  other  respects.  Owing  to  the  mild  and  equahls 
climate  animals  spend  the  whole  of  their  lifetime  in  the  open  air. 
There  is  no  housing  during  the  winter  months  and  no  purchasing 
of  food  for  stall  feeding. 

Wheat  forms  the  next  most  important  of  Victorian  eiports. 
Highly  profltahle  results  are  obtained  from  the  large  areas  of 
neitrly  level  land  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  State,  Cultivation 
and  harvesting  are  carried  out  by  labour-saving  appliances,  such  as 
ploughs  with  four  to  ton  furrows,  combined  seed  and  manure  drills, 
strippers  or  harvesters,  the  last  two  being  peculiarly  Australian. 
In  the  case  of  the  harvestDis,  the  threshing,  winnowing,  grading, 
and  bagging  are  all  done  by  the  one  machine.  Over  large  areas  of 
-  Victoria  it  is  estimated  that  a  return  of  four  or  five  bushels  per  acre 
will  pay  the  whole  cost  of  raising  the  crop,  so  that  anything  above 
this  extremely  small  yield  is  profit  to  the  farmer. 

The  possibilities  of  development  of  the  butter  industry  alone  are 
enormous.  Since  1888  it  has  been  phenomenal.  Then  the  pro- 
duction only  amounted  to  £50,000  a  year,  but  within  a  period  of 
sixteen  years  it  had  grown  to  £1,661,000.  Now  substantial  pro- 
gress is  to  be  seen  on  every  side  by  reason  of  a  system  of  intense 
culture,  which  each  year  shows  an  increasing  number  of  dairymen 
and  an  increasing  profit  per  cow.  The  Government  fully  recog- 
nises its  right,  and  is  continually  exercising  it,  to  educate  and  assist 
the  producer  in  every  way,  not  only  by  strict  aapervision  of  the 
industry,  but  by  the  provision  of  perfect  cold  storage  and  excellent 
marketing  facilities. 

The  extended  areas  devoted  to  dairying  and  the  gradual  adoption 
of  advanced  systems  of  breeding  and  feeding  dairy  stock,  together 
with  the  manufacturing  and  marketing  of  products  being  almost 
entirely  on  a  co-operative  basis,  are  largely  responsible  for  the  head- 
way made. 

Recent  years  have  been  frnitful  in  regard  to  legislation  relating 
to  the  industry.  The  Milk  and  Dairy  Supervision  Act,  the  Pure 
Foods  Act,  and  the  Commerce  Act,  are  all  operating  to  ensure  that 
in  every  case  only  the  cleanest,  purest,  and  most  wholesome  of 
products  shall  be  produced  for  the  local,  as  well  as  the  export,  trade. 
The  basic  principles  of  these  Acts  are  that  each  aiticle  shall  be 
what  it  purports  to  be^tbat  is  to  say,  as  well  as  providing  standards 
of  composition  and  limits  of  foreign  contents,  specific  brands 
and  labels  must  be  attached,  giving  certain  particulars  which  are 
in  accordance  with   fact,  and  not  even  Hahle  to  mislead.     The 
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pursuance  of  this  policy  will  soon  earn  for  Victoria  exporters  a 
reputation  for  honesty  and  reliability  for  products  that  will  oom- 
mand  a  strong  preference  and  increased  prices  for  our  goods. 

Of  cheese  the  British  people  import  £0,375,000  worth.  Till 
now  Victoria's  contribution  is  practically  nothing;  yet  there  is 
ample  scope  for  a  large  cheese  as  well  as  butter  export  trade,  and 
dairymen  are  now  wisely  giving  it  their  attention.  Then  there  is 
a  great  opportunity  for  concentrated  milk  and  cream,  of  which 
Victoria,  a  great  milk-producer  herself,  imports  .£200,000  worth 
annually.  Oversea  steamers  calltug  at  porta  in  England  and  the 
Continent  are  in  a  unique  position  to  ship  supplies  thereat,  but 
when  they  prefer  to  patronise  Australian  concentrated  millt  ratiier 
than  other  brands  it  is  paying  a  high  compliment  to  the  Victorian 
product. 

There  is  a  very  bright  side  to  the  ever- increasing  development 
of  Victorian  products  which  neither  time  nor  economic  disruption 
can  ever  tarnish,  and  tliat  is  our  geographical  position,  which 
gives  seasons  diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  other  great  pro- 
ducing coimtries  of  the  middle  and  northern  latitudes  which  send 
their  produce  to  the  British  market.  This  is  our  great  national  aeaet, 
of  value  incalculable,  of  expansion  inexhaustible,  and  it  ie  being 
highly  developed  along  its  own  peculiar  lines.  It  provides  against 
the  possibility  of  over-production  of  our  staple  products,  which  are 
also  our  exportable  products.  It  compensates  us  many  times  over 
for  the  greater  distance  we  are  from  your  markets,  in  itself  only  a 
slight  handicap  as  regards  freight,  for  with  perfected  systems  of 
cold  storage  our  products  more  than  hold  their  own  with  those  of 
the  world. 

This  great  fact  makes  us  realise  that  the  foundation  of  all  our 
wealth  is  our  fertile  soil,  and  we  are  working  out  our  destiny  on 
this  great  primary  principle  aided  by  exceptionally  advantageous 
physical  conditions.  Victorian  exports  must  he  enormously 
increased  before  any  limit  appears,  and  altogether  the  prospects  of 
the  great  Victorian  dairying  industry  are  very  encouraging. 

Physical  FEATUiiEB. 

Eougfaly  speaking,  one-fifth  of  Victoria  consists  of  mountain 
ranges,  one-fifth  is  a  vast  field  of  volcanic  soil,  only  surpassed  in 
area  by  similar  lields  in  Africa  and  North  America,  while  for 
fertility  it  is  without  a  rival ;  and  the  remaining  three-fifths  are 
alluvial  plains,  eloping    to  the  sea  on  the  south,  With  a  rainfall 
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exceeding  40  inches,  and  to  the  River  Murray  on  the  north,  an 
area  in  which  on  account  of  the  lighter  rainfall  the  great  water 
conservation  and  irrigation  works  to  which  I  will  refer  are  being 
carried  put.  Originally,  nearly  the  whole  surface  of  the  country 
was  covered  with  dense  forests;  and  although,  judged  by 
European  standards,  the  rangy  country  is  still  heavily  timbered, 
it  has  been  found  that  in  every  direction  where  the  forest  has 
been  cleared  the  valleys  and  the  hill- slopes  will  grow,  in  addition  to 
other  products,  almost  every  kind  of  European  fruit  and  deciduous 
tree  luxuriantly.  All  the  English  fruits  are  grown  in  abundance 
throughout  the  State ;  and  the  export  of  apples  has  already  reached 
large  proportions.  In  the  northern  districts  grapes  from  which 
our  beautiful  wines  are  made,  oranges,  lemons,  and  figs  are  grown 
to  perfection ;  and  throughout,  oats,  barley,  potatoes,  root  crops, 
maize,  tobacco,  &c.,  are  all  extensively  cultivated.  We  have  great 
forests  of  magnificent  commercial  timber  in  Australia,  and  many 
of  the  eucalypts  reach  tremendous  dimensions.  Trees  with  trunks 
as  lajge  as  Nelson's  Column,  Trafalgar  Square,  are  plentiful,  while 
some  have  been  measured  over  800  feet  in  height,  and  others 
75  feet  in  circumference  at  6  feet  from  the  ground. 

Closer  Settlement. 

One  of  the  greatest  factors  in  rural  development  in  Victoria  is 
the  comparatively  small  dairy  farm  which  is  being  made  the  corner- 
stone of  a  system  of  very  intense  culture.  By  the  resumption  of 
large  areas  of  private  land,  previously  only  devoted  to  grazing, 
we  are  replacing  sheep  by  men,  women,  and  children,  and  in  place 
of  a  few  shepherds*  huts  are  putting  dozens  of  happy,  contented 
homes,  surrounded  by  compact  blocks  of  arable  land  sold  on 
terms  extending  to  thirty-three  years.  Every  man  who  works 
intelligently  and  industriously  has  every  chance  of  meeting 
his  payments,  even  though  he  should  encounter  one  or  two  bad 
seasons. 

In  no  country  outside  Australasia  has  the  agriculturist  a  better 
chance  of  rising.  In  the  days  of  Old  England  her  joy  in  prosperity 
and  her  mainstay  in  adversity  were  her  peerless  yeomanry,  who 
owned  and  cultivated  their  own  holdings.  In  these  days  young 
Victoria,  constitutionally  only  fifty  years  old,  has  laid  the  foundation 
of  hers  in  the  owners  of  the  general-purpose  farms.  These  are  the 
wealth-makers  of  the  Antipodes — many  cases  can  be  quoted  where 
in  a  season  returns  have  been  suflficient  to  purchase  the  farms 
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worked — and  though,  in  our  very  short  past,  our  farmeva  have  not 
mads  the  most  of  their  enviable  opportunities,  now  they  are 
responding  in  a  whole-souled  manner  to  the  lessons  of  experience, 
which  is  the  mother  of  all  agricultural  wisdom,  and  the  teachings 
of  science,  and  are  bringing  their  lands  to  the  advanced  state  of 
productivity  their  fertility  warrants.  "When  the  actual  conditions 
of  our  land  settlement  are  studied,  and  the  small  amount  of  culti- 
vation of  the  occupied  area  is  disclosed,  the  remarkable  thing  is 
that  the  average  return  per  holding  should  be  so  great  as  £344. 
This  fact,  which  should  always  he  borne  in  mind,  indicates  uneon- 
testably  the  tremendous  and  profitable  scope  there  ia  for  agri- 
cultural development  in  Victoria,  which  possesses  one  of  the  few 
highly  favoured  climates  of  the  world,  which  approximates  very 
closely  to  that  of  the  South  of  France. 

In  Victoria  we  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  the  dwindling  ot 
rural  populations  and  centralisation  in  cities.  We  ioolied  for  yeara 
to  the  individual  to  create  agricultural  progress  ;  and  when  no 
advance  was  made,  the  necessity  for  a  vital  economic  readjustment  * 
was  recognised  and  promptly  met.  During  the  past  six  years  the 
Government,  under  the  powers  of  the  Closer  Settlement  Acts,  has 
already  expended  £1,574,000  in  resuming  private  estates  amounting 
to  164,000  acres,  situated  in  fertile  and  settled  districts,  always 
within  easy  reach  of  a  railway  station,  and  often  within  100  miles 
of  the  capital.  These  lands  have  been  subdivided  into  over 
1,300  farms,  and  agricultural  labourers'  and  workmen's  holdings, 
on  which  there  is  settled  a  population  of  4,152  persons'.  In  course 
of  preparation  for  occupation  there  are  70,100  acres. 

Under  the  Closer  Settlement  Acts  the  Government  is  empowered 
to  spend  i'500,000  per  annum  in  acquiring  estates  for  Closer  Settle- 
ment purposes.  Another  Act,  called  the  Small  Improved  Holdings 
Act,  was  passed  last  year  to  provide  small  agricultural  holdings  doss 
to  centres  of  population  for  persons  without  capital.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Government  may  expend  ilSO.OOO  per  annum.  The  land 
is  sold,  not  leased,  thus  maintaining  private  ownership,  in  infinitely 
greater  diffusion  than  ever  before,  on  terms  extending  to  thirty-  ' 
three  years,  with  the  option  of  obtaining  a  clear  title,  free  of  any  I 
latent  defect,  within  six  years. 

Under  the  Closer  Settlement  Act  of  Victoria  a  farmer  gets  an 
allotment  of  land,  most  carefully  selected  by  experts,  worth  £1,500, 
by  paying  a  deposit  of  half  a  yeaj's  rent,  generally  about  £40, 
and  paying  the  balance  in  half-yearly  payments,  equal  to  8  per 
cent,  of  the  value  ot  the  allotment,  or  about  iiO  every  half-yeai. 
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Within  six  yeara  he  mnat  effect  improvements  equal  to  one-tifth  of 
the  total  value'l'ofj  the  allotment,  and  within  three  years  fence 
external  boundaries. 

In  the  last  session  of  Parliament  an  Act  was  passed  autliorising 
the  reservation  of  parts  of  some  of  the  estates  acquired  for  the 
settlement  of  approved  British  settlers,  who  by  paying  the  small 
deposit  could  acquire  the  same  from  the  Agent-General  for  Victoria 
in  London. 

In  addition  to  the  larger  holdings,  the  Closer  Settlement  Act 
provides  for  agricultui-al  labourers'  holdings.  Au  approved  man 
gets  i200  worth  of  land  situated  in  the  heart  of  progressive  and 
prosperous  farming  districts,  where  work  is  plentiful  and  wages 
good,  on  the  same  liberal  extended  payments,  and  the  Government 
advances  pound  for  pound  up  to  £50  for  fencing  and  building ;  or 
in  lieu  of  such  advance  puts  up  a  cottage  not  exceeding  £100  in 
value,  which  sum  is  to  be  repaid  in  sixteen  years,  vrith  5  per  cent. 
on  the  nnpaid  portion. 

The  effect  of  the  Closer  Settlement  policy  has  been  greater  than 
the  scope  of  the  Act  permits.  One  of  its  most  gratifying  tffecia 
has  been  the  voluntary  conversion  of  great  privately  owned  fertile 
areas  from  grazing  to  intense  culture.  Many  large  estates  have 
been  subdivided  and  sold,  gome  on  extended  terms,  and  many 
others  have  been  converted  into  compact  dairy  farms  and  let  on 
the  share  system^the  owner  finding  the  house  and  outbuildings, 
stock  and  equipment,  and  the  tenant  the  labour,  and  taking  a  share 
of  the  proceeds.  This  system  has  been  the  means  of  giving  many 
men  their  start  to  independence. 

There  are  many  improved  holdings  privately  held  in  the  State 
only  waiting  the  advent  of  energetic  men  with  moderate  means  to 
yield  immediately  an  attractive  and  profitable  return.  Farms 
suitable  for  every  branch  of  agriculture  are  offered.  On  ell  of  these 
holdings  the  pioneering  work  has  been  done,  the  great  benefits  of 
which  the  incomer  will  profit  by. 

There  are  still  great  areas  of  undeveloped  country  to  be  opened 
up ;  but,  quite  apart  from  this,  the  possibilities  (hat  present 
themselves  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  with  an  area  of 
66,246,760  acres  there  are  34,518,000  acres  occupied  by  54,275 
persons,  who  only  cultivate  4,269,877  acres,  yet  during  1906  the 
products  of  the  soil  reached  the  comparatively  great  sum  of 
£18,665,831,  averaging  £344  per  holding,  which  stands  pre- 
eminently high  when  compared  with  other  countries.  It  is  said, 
with  every  justification,  that,  without  touching  the  great  areas  of 
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undeveloped  Crown  lands,  Victoria  can  easily  treble  tlie  number 
of  producers  on  her  occupied  lands  with  great  profit. 

In  tlie  Western  DiBtrict,  the  richest  agricultural  province  in  the 
Stftte,  with  a  most  copious  rninfatl  and  easy  acceas  to  many  ports, 
containing  6,359,000  acres,  there  are  only  236,362  acres  cultivated, 
195,500  acres  sown  in  grasses,  and  5,801,000  acres  in  natural  grass, 
just  in  the  same  condition  aa  it  was  when  given  to  us  in  1856, 
fifty  years  ago, 

Notwithstanding  its  close  proximity  to  four  shipping  ports  and 
railway  facilities,  and  its  wonderful  fertility  that  won  for  it  the 
name  o(  Australia  Felis  by  the  first  esplorurs,  it  only  contributes 
5'54  per  cent,  of  the  cultivaled  land,  while  it  contains  18-42  per 
cent,  of  the  total  occupied  area.  In  every  100  acres  only  about 
four  acres  are  cultivated,  the  balance  being  sheep-runs  in  little 
more  than  a  natural  condition. 

In  the  Wimmera  and  Northora  Districts  and  the  Mallee,  which 
are  drier,  and  consequently  less  inviting  to  the  husbandman,  the 
percentages  of  cultivation  to  the  total  land  occupied  are  23'78, 
25'90,  and  14-99  respectively.  In  four  years  the  cultivated  are» 
has  increased  by  5*59, 6'46,  and  4*51  per  cent.,  as  against  an  increase 
of  only  1-59  per  cent,  in  the  most  desirable  district  in  the  State, 

Although  the  holders  of  land  in  the  districts  mentioned  form 
hut  30'42  per  cent,  of  the  holders  of  land  of  the  State,  no  less 
than  7901  per  cent,  of  the  area  cultivated  bblonga  to  them. 

The  holders  of  much  of  these  great  fertile  areas  have  done  very 
little  in  the  way  of  development.  Naturally,  they  have  obtained 
an  enormous  increment  through  the  expenditure  of ■  public  money 
in  the  development  of  the  State  ;  aud  the  Government  has  deter- 
mined to  resume,  with  just  and  equitable  compensation,  a  great 
part  of  this  district,  and,  after  opening  it  up  by  a  railway,  to  dispose 
of  the  land  on  Closer  Settlement  terms. 

The  great  influence  eserted  by  the  Closer  Settlement  and  other 
Acts  making  for  rural  development  was  added  to  by  the  Water 
Act  in  1905,  By  the  initiation  of  a  comprehensive  and  businesa- 
like  policy  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation — the  outgrowth  of 
lengthy  and  costly  experience — great  changes  have  been  brought 
about.  The  obligations  placed  on  the  landowners  to  recoup  to  the 
State  the  annual  expenditure  on  works  has  caused  the  holders  to 
use  the  water  allotted  to  their  lands  to  the  best  advantage,  which 
oonsequently  necessitates  the  employment  of  much  labour,  as  tha 
cultivation  of  cereals,  mainly  carried  on  by  machinery,  is  giving 
way  to  intense  culture. 
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The  increaseci  productiveness  resulting  from  irrigation  is  in- 
evitably  tending  to  reduce  the  size  of  farms  by  enabling  a  smaller 
area  to  maintain  a  family  in  comfort,  as  dairy  farming  is  most 
profitably  carried  on  when  the  farm  ia  comparatively  small,  and 
can  be  worked  by  the  owner  and  his  family  with  little  outside 
aaal  stance. 

Wateb  Conbebvation. 
The  expenditure  upon  ^¥hat  may  be  called  our  new  water-con- 
servation policy  in  Victoria  up  to  date  has  been  over  ^3,000,000 
sterling ;  and,  paiticularly  during  the  last  few  years,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Victoria  has  developed  a  vigorous  irrigation  policy,  and 
has  passed  an  Act  by  which  the  whole  of  the  waters  of  the  State 
have  been  nationalised  for  the  public  benefit,  thus  determining  the 
common  law  of  England,  which  had  previously  been  in  force. 

This  remarkable  achievement  has  not  been  consummated  in  any 
other  part  of  the  civilised  world.  The  Government,  aware  of  the 
huge  cost  of  obtaining  the  water  in  England  and  the  millions  o£ 
pounds  spent  in  litigation  in  America,  determined  upon  this  course, 
so  that  all  selieracs  of  water  conservation  and  irrigation  should  be 
established  upon  a  firm  and  permanent  basis. 

Many  irrigation  schemes  had  been  established  and  working  for 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  in  order  to  control  them  and  the  large 
works  being  initiated  the  States  Elvers  and  Water  Supply  Com- 
mission was  appointed. 

At  the  present  time,  although  we  are  comparatively  but  a  small 
population,  the  sum  of  £360,000  a  year  is  being  spent  in  the  con- 
struction of  channels  and  reticulation  works,  and  within  the  next 
five  years  we  hope  to  have  an  area  skirting  the  Eiver  Murray  of* 
1,500,000  acres  completely  reticulated  with  irrigation  charmels. 
This  will  be  the  largest  irrigation  scheme  in  Australia,  and  will 
provide  settlement  in  the  most  permanent  form  for  a  very  large 
population. 

In  connection  with  its  land  settlement  policy  the  Government 
has  determined  to  see  that  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  necessary 
supply  o£  water,  to  guard  against  the  ill-effects  of  drought. 
Although  in  our  State  we  have  large  areas  of  great  fertility,  with 
a  rainfall  equal  to  that  of  England,  yet  in  these  irrigation  areas, 
which  we  are  so  firmly  establishing,  there  will  be  a  fruitfulness 
aJid  productiveness  greater  than  in  a  country  dependent  upon  a 
more  copioud  yet  erratic  rainfall.  Esperience  in  every  part  of  the 
world  has  proved  that  land  with  a  low  rainfall,  hut  commanded  by 
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wa,teT  which  can  be  applied  just  at  the  time  it  is  required,  gives  the 
moat  profitable  results. 

There  is  one  feature  coDriected  with  the  Victorian  irrigation 
schemes  which  is  of  striking  oonseijueuce  to  settlers.  They  have 
the  great  advantage  of  dealing  with  the  Government  iCBelf,  anj 
not'with  private  individuals,  as  in  Canada  and  America,  where  tha 
whole  of  the  water  rights  have  been  absorbed  hy  companies  and 
individuals  largely  tor  the  purpose  of  speculation.  In  many 
cases  ruin  has  been  brought  to  the  settlers.  But  throughout 
Victoria  the  whole  of  the  irrigation  schemes  are  under  direct 
Goverment  control,  the  irrigation  rate  is  a  fixed  rate,  paid  direct  to 
the  Government  through  the  Commissioners  appointed,  and  assist- 
ance is  rendered  to  the  farmer  by  educating  him  as  to  the  beat  use 
he  can  make  of  the  water. 

In  addition  to  the  large  area  of  Ig  million  acres  which  will  bs 
contrrlled  by  charmels  within  the  next  five  jeare,  the  Government: 
has  several  other  more  isolated  schemes  in  actual  development  and 
oonBtruclioo.  At  the  present  time  the  works  initiated  involve  an 
expenditure  of  from  H  to  2  million  pounds. 

The  Government  is  not  solely  relying  upon  the  diversion  of  water 
from  running  streams,  but  is  building  large  reservoirs  to  hold 
enormous  quantities  of  water.  It  may  astonish  the  people  of 
England  to  know  that  plans  are  being  got  out  for  the  building  of 
one  of  the  largest  reservoirs  in  the  world — a  reservoir  twice  as 
lari,'e  as  the  celebrated  Assouan  reservoir,  which  is  well  known 
to  jou  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  and  you  are  also  aware 
of  the  development  consequent  upon  irrigation  which  has  taken 
place  in  Egypt  during  the  last  few  years.  The  great  Victorian 
reservoir  is  being  initiated  by  the  Government  at  Traawool,  on  tha 
River  Goulbourn,  and,  although  practically  yet  unknown,  will  in  the 
near  future  be  a  national  work  of  which  Victoria  will  be  justly 
proud.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  this  very  important  fact : ; 
that  though  we  have  great  areas  which  do  not  need  irrigation,  as 
they  have  plentiful  and  consistent  rainfalls,  yet  in  the  northern 
parts,  where  the  cUmate  is  sunny  and  dry  and  the  rainfall  low  and! 
erratic  and  the  soil  most  fertile,  the  Government  is  laying  the  basis 
for  enormous  settlement  and  great  population. 

In  addition  to  the  irrigation  works,  we  have  schemes  in  actual 
operation  for  supplying  domestic  and  stock  water  to  great  areas  of  the 
State  of  Victoria,  and  are  at  present  busy  with  a  scheme  for  supply- 
ing stock  and  domestic  water  to  about  8,000  square  miles  of  the 
finest  wheat  lands  in  the  world. 
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When  I  tell  you  that  many  of  the  settlers — not  a  few,  bat  many 
scores  of  them— have,  through  their  wheat  cropa  and  the  raising  of 
lamba,  actually  made  in  one  year  the  price  which  they  paid  lor  their 
land,  you  will  perceive  the  golden  opportunities  offered. 

Another  great  subject  which  has  been  discussed  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  has  been  the  control  of  the  waters  of  the  greatest 
river  in  Australia — the  River  Murray.  But  the  question  is  now 
settled,  for  by  an  agreement  maile  between  New  South  Wales, 
South  Australia,  and  Victoria,  it  has  been  decided  to  lock  this 
magnificent  stream  and  one  of  its  tributaries,  the  Murrumhidgee, 
for  nearly  1,500  miles,  thus  establishing  permanent  navigation  in 
the  very  heart  of  AustraUa.  This  great  river  has  its  source  in 
the  snow-e!ad  mountains  of  New  South  Wales.  Yon  may  be  sur- 
prised that  we  have  any  snow-clad  mountains  in  onr  lands  of  nearly 
perpetual  sunshine,  bat  the  fact  remains.  This  river,  which  flows 
many  miles  wide  at  certain  times  of  the  year,  is  now  about  to  be 
put  under  complete  control,  and  its  waters  conserved  on  a  huge 
scale,  thus  enabling  irrigation  to  be  developed  to  any  extent.  In 
.^hort,  when  these  national  water-conservation  schemes,  now  being 
rapidly  developed,  are  completed,  the  fear  of  drought  will  pass  from 
Victoria  for  ever,  for  the  land  ia  being  completely  intersected, 
wherever  necessary,  by  artificial  rivers  completely  under  man's 
control. 

In  order,  as  a  start  in  a  small  way,  to  utilise  the  Murray  waters, 
the  Government  ia  establishing  two  irrigation  colonics  similar  to 
Mildura,  Many  of  my  audience  have  heard  of  Mildura,  which, 
standing  in  an  area  with  only  a  rainfall  of  about  10  inches  per 
annum,  has  been  made  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  on  earth. 
Though  its  climate  is  so  dry,  in  no  place  would  you  find  more 
beautiful  orchards  and  more  prosperous  and  contented  homes.  In 
this  spot  we  have  on  British  soil  all  of  the  advantages  of  the  climate 
of  Southern  Europe. 

There  still  remain  four  million  acres  of  land  along  the  Murray, 
in  addition  to  that  which  we  are  bringing  under  irrigation,  which 
can  be  easily  irrigated  ;  so,  therefore,  there  is  an  immense  develop- 
ment which  can  be  made  in  the  future  for  all  products,  especially 
fruits  and  raisins,  for  which  there  is  an  unlimited  possibility  of 
expansion  in  the  export  trade  to  the  United  Kingdom.  You  will 
appreciate  this  when  I  say  that  Victoria  at  present  only  supplies 
about  1^  per  cent,  of  your  total  imports. 

fThe  possibiHties  for  stock  and  sheep  raising  and  dairy  products 
~e  truly  illimitable. 
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1  have  simply  and  very  sincerely  sketched  what  we  have  in  view 
in  regard  to  our  great  water- con eervation  projects,  steps  in  national 
progress  which  we  are  undertaking  steadily  and  surely,  and  which, 
as  they  proceed,  carry  with  them  commensurate  increases  in  onr 
national  wealth. 

Railwavb. 
The  whole  of  the  milways  of  Victoria  are  State-owned.  Tht-ir 
length  is  3,400  miles,  and  the  capital  e.'cpenditiire  up  to  1900  was 
i?88,8eG,197.  As  they  are  estimated  to  be  worth  £SO,000,0OO, 
they  are  conaeijuently  worih  £7,500,000  more  than  our  public  debt. 
Though  the  State  does  not  desire  to  make  money  out  of  the  railways, 
as  it  looks  to  the  indirect  benefit  resulting  from  the  opening-up  of 
the  country  and  conveying  the  produce  of  the  farmer  cheaply  to 
the  coast,  yet  for  the  last  three  years,  notwithstandiaig  considerable 
freight  concessions,  all  interest  and  working  expenses  have  been 
paid,  the  sum  of  £603,000  expended  for  improvements  made  within 
recent  years,  and  a  profit  of  £200,000  paid  into  the  Consolidated 
Revenue.  We  are  now  considering  the  advisability  of  converting 
from  steam  to  electricity  our  network  of  suburban  railways,  which 
will  involve  an  expenditure  of  £3,000,000. 

DiFFDsioN  OP  Wealth  in  Victoria. 

To  refute,  by  facts  which  cannot  be  denied,  the  mahgnant 
slanders  on  Australian  atabUity,  I  will  give  particulars  of  the 
diffusion  of  wealth  in  Victoria  and  her  sister  States. 

Three  of  the  Australian  States— 7. e.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
and  South  Australia — stand  above  all  other  countries  in  the  world, 
with  the  exception  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  regard  to  private 
wealth  per  head,  and  New  Zealand  is  only  exceeded  by  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France.  The  figures  are;  United  Kingdom,  £302 ; 
New  South  Wales,  £266  ;  Victoria,  £201  ;  South  Australia,  £2G0  ; 
France,  £252 ;  New  Zealand,  £2-16. 

The  diffusion  of  wealth  in  Victoria  is  very  great,  as  during  the 
five  years  1898  to  1903  357  persons  per  thousand  of  deaths 
left  on  the  average  property  amounting  to  £-182  per  person. 
The  increase  in  the  number  of  estates  has  been  remarkable,  as 
proved  by  official  figures,  and  goes  to  show  that  the  economic 
conditions  prevalent  in  Victoria  during  the  last  twenty-eight  years 
have  led  to  a  wide  and  growing  diffusion  of  wealth  amongst  the 
people.  In  1905  there  were  3,853  estates,  amounting  to  £6,003,478, 
which  passed  through  the  Probate  Office,  thus  showing  that,  on  the 
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average,  more  than  one  in  every  three  of  the  adults  who  died  left 
an  estate  worth  £1,558.  In  1885  the  proportion  was  one  in  four 
persons  with  an  estate  of  £2,218,  which  goes  to  show  that  since 
then  wealth  has  become  much  greater  and  more  diffused.  Victoria 
is  not  singular  in  this  respect,  as  it  is  the  same  with  each  of  her 
sister  States. 

A  further  indication  of  the  stability  of  our  progress  is  to  be 
found  in  the  banking  returns,  as  the  amount  on  deposit  at  the 
close  of  1905  was  £4,500,000  greater  than  during  1903. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  growing  habit  of  thrift,  as  well  as  the 
wide  diffusion  of  wealth  amongst  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  in 
Victoria,  is  contained  in  the  Savings  Banks  returns,  the  number  of 
depositors,  according  to  population,  having  increased  by  23  per 
cent,  since  1899.  At  the  end  of  1905  more  than  one  person  out 
of  every  three  in  the  State  (including  children  and  infants,  who 
themselves  number  more  than  one- third  of  the  population)  was  a 
depositor,  with  an  average  credit  balance  of  just  £25. 

Glancing  back  over  Victorian  figures  for  the  past  twelve  years 
an  extraordinary  advance  is  shown.  In  not  a  single  phase  can 
anything  be  seen  but  steady,  substantial  increase  in  wealth,  not 
distributed  amongst  the  few,  but  more  and  more  every  year 
amongst  the  people.  ^ 

Further  evidence  of  the  wealth  and  thrift  of  the  people  of 
Victoria  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  over  18  per  cent,  of  the  total 
population,  including  women  and  children,  have  their  lives  insured 
for  an  average  sum  of  £189.     Every  year  shows  a  steady  increase. 

In  a  land  so  favoured  by  Nature,  where  wages  are  high,  hours 
of  work  short,  and  the  necessaries  of  life  cheap,  it  is  only  natural 
that  Australians  are  happy  and  contented.  The  poorer  people 
count  as  necessaries  what  the  same  class  in  some  countries  look 
upon  as  luxuries.  For  instance,  in  Australia  the  consumption  of 
meat  reaches  a  total  of  283  lb.  per  head  per  annum.  In  other 
countries  the  next  highest  is  the  United  States  with  150  lb., 
Great  Britain  109  lb.,  and  Canada  90  lb.  Perhaps  in  no  country 
in  the  world  will  there  be  found  so  high  a  percentage  of  the  people 
owning  their  own  homes,  nor  such  a  clear  way  to  advancement. 

Education  of  the  People. 

In  Australia  the  Governments  and  the  municipalities  undertake 
many  of  the  functions  left  to  private  enterprise  in  Great  Britain. 
For  instance,  since  1872  Victoria  has  mainly  borne  the  charge  of 
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educating  its  people.  Edncatioo  is  free  to  all  willing  to  accept 
it ;  it  is  compuleory,  in  the  sense  that,  whether  accepted  or  not, 
evidence  must  bs  produced  that  all  children  are  educated  Tip  to  a 
certain  standard,  and  where  not  attending  a  State  school,  of  which 
there  are  over  2,000  scattered  through  the  State,  and  established  even 
in  the  most  remote  and  thinly  populated  districts,  are  receiving 
efficient  instruction  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  secular. 

Instruction  is  ab^iolutely  free  as  regards  the  ordinary  coarse, 
which  includes  drill,  singing,  drawing,  elementary  science,  manual 
training,  gymnastics,  swimming,  lesBons  on  the  laws  of  honlth  and 
temperance,  needlework)  and  cookery  and  domestic  economy  for 
girla.  The  cadet  system  is  genera!.  The  Government  liberally 
sabsidises  the  Melbourne  University,  and  also  gives  aeholarahipB 
annually  lor  State  school  children  for  facihtating  their  higher 
education  in  University  or  technical  science  schools,  or  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  to  a  diploma  or  degree  in  agriculture  or  mining. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  poor  people  are  offered  annually  free 
studentships  to  enable  them  to  take  up  a  course  of  training  in  the 
continuation  school,  and,  in  addition,  receive  free  allowances  for 
board  and  residence.  There  are  many  technical  schools,  art  schools, 
and  schools  of  mines  subsidised  by  the  State.  The  results  of  this 
fine  educational  system  are  plainly  to  be  seen  now,  as  97  per  cent, 
of  the  people  can  read  and  write.  The  annual  cost  to  the  State  is 
£736,000,  for  an  average  attendance  of  142,000  scholars. 

Social  Adyanceuest. 

Australians  have  gone  far  towards  the  solution  of  great  social 
problems  which  in  many  other  countries  have  yet  to  he  faced. 
During  the  brief  space  of  only  fifty  years  of  responsible  govern- 
ment they,  virile  and  self-dependent,  have  moved  from  the  old 
world  of  thought  and  deed  and  proceeded  a  goodly  distance  into 
the  newer  world  of  enhghtened  and  more  advanced  life. 

In  addition  to  hospitals,  asylums  for  the  very  old  and  infirm, 
homes  for  consumptives  and  inebriates  and  neglected  children 
financed  by  the  State,  Victoria  has  some  great  humane  systems. 
For  instance,  there  is  om-  Old  Age  Pension  system,  which  gives  to 
old  people  a  weekly  pension  of  10s.,  not  in  the  nature  of  charity, 
but  as  an  absolutely  moral  right ;  our  factories  and  shops  legisla- 
tion, accepted  as  a  model  by  the  world,  which  uplifts  the  life  of 
the  workers  by  limitation  of  hours  of  labour,  by  compulsory 
holidays,  by  stringent  regulations  as  to  healthy  and  sanitary  work- 
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plftces,  and  by  ths  payment  o£  proper  wages,  thereby  prevonting 
pemicionB  sweating.  The  wagea  of  nearly  50,000  of  our  workera 
are  regulated  by  special  boards,  wliicb  have  prevented  unrestricted 
competition  amongst  the  poor  and  disorganised,  who  previously 
worked  long  hours  for  wretched  pay,  in  circumstances  of  extreme 
penury.  The  clothing  trade,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  worst, 
now  it  is  one  of  the  best.  Although  the  general  minimum  wages 
mutually  determined  by  employers  and  employees  in  conference 
was  fixed  at  46^.  per  week  for  males,  and  20s,  per  week  for  females, 
actually  every  man  and  woman  has  received  on  the  averfLge  con- 
siderably above  the  lowest  rate. 

The  last  of  the  great  innovations  to  be  brought  about  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  industrial  claBses  in  Victoria  is  the  Small 
Improved  Holdings  system,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  assist  deserving 
persons  to  acquire  small  improved  holdings  in  rural  disti'iete  as 
close  as  passible  to  centres  of  population  where  industrial  employ- 
ment may  be  obtained  by  them,  to  enable  them  to  provide  homes 
for  their  families  and  profitably  use  their  time  when  out  of  employ- 
ment. This  movement  attacks  the  unemployed  problem,  and 
quickens  the  development  of  our  natural  resources,  and  is  supple- 
mentary to  the  other  economic  evolutions — the  Closer  Settlement 
Act,  with  its  holdings  for  farmers,  agricultural  labourers,  workmen 
and  clerks,  and  the  Water  Act. 

COfCLUSION. 

I  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  in  the  past  in  Australia,  as  in 
every  young  country  working  out  its  destiny  under  conditions  so 
dissimilar  to  those  under  which  its  pioneers  acquired  their  rural 
lore,  farming  was  a  neglected  science.  Our  lands  responded  so 
bountifully  to  primitive  methods,  and  so  much  land  was  held  by  so 
few,  that  then  muscles  were  all  that  were  required  to  bring  success. 
It  was  a  few  years  ago  that,  in  obedience  to  the  careful  fostering 
and  encouragement  by  the  State,  and  a  progressive  Press  always 
teaching  from  the  practical  points  of  view,  that  our  producers 
emerged  from  the  rough-and-ready  era  of  the  pioneering  period  to 
that  of  the  higher  agriculture,  the  period  of  the  educated  agri- 
culturist — the  man  who  Hstens  eagerly  to,  and  at  once  applies,  the 
teachings  of  science.  Directly  following  this  natural  movement 
there  ensued  a  readjustment  of  the  national  responsibility  in  regard 
to  primary  production ;  and  since,  by  conservative  and  economic 
methods,  rural  pursuits  have  been  placed  in  the  very  forefront  of 
Antipodean  life. 
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Now,  self- eon  tain  eil  and  confident,  -with  their  great  primary 
industries  well  disciplined,  handled,  and  directed,  with  every  food- 
product  rigorously  maintained  by  State  supervision  at  a  high 
standard,  Victoria  and  her  sister  Australian  States  extend  a  wel- 
coming hand,  with  the  promise  of  particular  attention  and  every 
consideration,  to  more  British  men  and  women  of  just  the  same 
sort  ae  otir  fathers  and  mothers  -were. 


Discussion. 

Major-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Eeoinald  Talhot,  K.C.B.  (Governor 
of  Victoria) :  It  is,  I  think,  almost  marvellous  on  a  subject  bo  full  of 
statistica  that  Mr.  Dent  should  have  managed  to  hold  our  attention 
for  so  considerable  a  time.  As  he  has  said  he  has  been  "  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  "  by  having  to  read  from  a  printed  paper, 
and  we  can  only  picture  to  ourselves  what  he  is  able  to  do  when 
he  is  not  ao  confined,  and  is  able  to  give  full  vent  to  his  powers  of 
speech,  I  will  not  say  powers  of  imagination,  tor  there  is  nothing 
here  said  which  is  not  founded  on  fact.  My  experience  has  taught 
me  how  little  I  know  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  my  good  fortune 
to  live  at  the  present  time,  but'  I  cannot  lose  the  opportunity  ot 
saying  that  on  a  great  many  points  on  which  Mr.  Bent  has  touched: 
I  can  vouch  from  personal  knowledge  of  the  absolute  accuracy  of 
what  ho  has  told  us.  In  the  three  years  I  have  been  there,  there 
Is  hardly  a  district  in  the  country  which  I  have  not  visited,  and  I 
have  learnt  a  great  deal  ot  the  actual  facts  from  my  mode  of 
travelhng  about,  and  have  become  acq^uainted  with  the  people  in 
a  way  one  cannot  be  when  one  merely  ruahea  through  on  the  rail- 
way, even  though  in  some  districts  you  travel  at  the  exhilarating 
rate  of  only  nine  miles  an  hour.  It  is  true  Mr,  Bent  has  compared 
the  journey  from  Brisbane  to  Adelaide  with  the  journey  from 
London  to  Liverpool,  and  I  think  in  that  respect  perhaps  he  has 
drawn  just  a  little  bit  on  his  imagination.  Mr.  Bent  told  us  of  his 
difficulty  in  finding  Victorian  products  in  London,  and  how  he 
searched  throQgh  IQO  shops  and  could  not  find  a  pat  ot  Victorian 
butter.  It  reminds  me  of  rather  an  amusing  story  I  heard  the. 
other  day  from  a  Victorian  gentleman  which  corroborates  that 
Btatement,  and  perhaps  gives  some  reason  why  Mr.  Bent  could  not 
find  what  he  wanted.  This  gentleman  went  into  a  butcher's 
shop  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Piooadilly,  and  said :  "  Have  you 
got  any  Australian  beet  or  mutton?"     The  butcher,  with  some 
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indignation,  replied  that  he  would  not  have  such  beastly  stuff  in 
his  shop,  upon  which  my  friend  said,   "Will  you  bet  me  ten 
pounds  that  you  have  not  a  single   Australian  carcass  in  your 
shop?'*     With  some  dignity  the  butcher  said,  **  I  am  a  butcher, 
my  trade  is  selling  meat,  not  betting."    My  friend  asked,  "Well 
will  you  bet  sixpence?"   **I  think  I  can  go  as  far  as  that,"  said 
the  butcher.    Upon  which  my  friend,  pointing  to  a  carcass,  said, 
**  That  sheep  was  bred  within  ten  minutes*   walk    of  where  I 
live,  and  there  is  the  brand."     The  butcher  had  to  admit  he  was 
vanquished,  but  he  showed,  unlike  some  butchers,  that  he  had  a 
conscience,   for  during  the  whole  time  my  friend  remained  in 
London  he  received  every  Saturday  the  best  leg  of  mutton  in 
the  shop.    As  to  Victorian  butter  I  believe  the  article  is  mixed 
with  inferior  articles  and  sold,  but  by  another  name,  and  that 
some  people  have  the  audacity  to  charge  the  highest  price  for  it. 
I  think  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in  that  respect,  and  I  hope  that 
when  the  proposed  new  premises  are  opened  in  London  something 
may  be  done  to  remove  a  real  grievance,  which  is,  that  our  goods 
(which   are  good)   are  sold  here  under  another  name,  or  worse 
still  are  sometimes  adulterated  with  inferior  material  and  still 
sold  at  the  same  price.    I  am  sure  you  will  join  .with  me  in 
thanking  Mr.  Bent  for  his  interesting  address.    Nobody  could  have 
heard  him  without  feeling  that  we  were  listening  to  a  man  of  great 
capabilities.    He  has  been  entrusted  with  the  fortunes  of  one  of  the 
greatest,  most  prosperous,  and  most  rising  of  the  States  under  the 
British  Crown,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  join  with  me  in  wishing  him 
long  life  and  strength  to  guide  the  ship  of  State  which  he  has  so 
ably  steered  for  so  many  years. 

Sir  Malcolm  D.  McEacharn  :  I  would  only  add  a  word  by 
way  of  confirmation  of  what  our  Governor  has  said  concerning 
the  admirable  address  Mr.  Bent  has  given  us.  In  short  compass 
he  has  provided  us  with  facts  which  I  am  sure  everybody  will  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure.  Mr.  Bent  made  a  reference  to  the 
trees  of  Victoria  and  the  enormous  size  which  some  of  them 
attain,  though  he  seemed  to  have  little  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to 
whether  he  was  quite  correct  on  the  latter  point.  I  can  assure  him 
he  has  only  to  go  to  a  place  beyond  Healsville  to  find  many  trees 
such  as  he  has  described,  and  in  many  cases  even  larger.  The 
progress  of  Victoria  we  must  look  upon  as  something  marvellous. 
As  you  remember,  a  few  years  ago  we  were  all  in  great  trouble  and 
distress  in  consequence  of  the  bank  difficulties ;  but  the  state  of 
things  at  the  present  time  shows  that  we  have  not  only  a  good 
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country  bat  men  who  can  stand  up  against  difficulties,  for  I  assure 
you  these  cliiSculties  were  not  ordinary  difficulties,  but  such  as  one- 
half  the  population,  had  they  not  been  really  strong  men,  would 
have  lain  down  under.  But  they  stood  to  their  guns  and  oarae  to 
the  help  of  those  who  were  likely  to  go  to  the  wall ;  and  now,  instead 
of  trouble  and  adversity,  wo  are  in  such  splendid  condition  that 
Mr.  Bent  almost  feela  inclined  to  buy  the  Bank  of  England,  I  am 
sure  that  Mr,  Bent,  by  the  address  he  has  given  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  has  done  a  great  deal  for  Victoria,  and  you  youraelves 
can  do  a  great  deal  to  help  ns  by  assuring  your  friends  that 
Victoria  ia  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at  the  present  time.  I 
am  very  pleased  indeed  to  see  our  Governor  again.  I  think  that 
Victoria  agrees  with  him  better  than  this  country,  for  he  has  been 
ill  since  he  came  here,  and  I  understand  that  whilst  in  Australia  he 
was  always  in  very  good  health.  I  sincerely  trust  he  will  have  a 
pleasant  trip  back  again,  aud  he  will  receive,  I  am  sure,  a  very 
hearty  welcome. 

Hon.  .J.  W.  Taveenek  (Agent-General  for  Victoria) :  After  the 
able  address  of  our  Premier,  supported  by  the  speech  of  our 
Governor,  I  feel  that  Victoria  has  had  a  very  good  innings,  and  wa 
might  very  well  look  for  a.  few  words  from  my  modest  friend  on  my 
left,  the  Agent-General  for  South  Australia,  a  State  which  occupies 
BO  much  greater  a  space  on  the  map.  However,  as  our  Premier 
more  than  once  reminded  us,  his  address  would  apply  not  merely  to 
Victoria  but  to  the  whole  of  Australia.  Only  one  word  I  would 
say  with  reference  to  a  remark  which  fell  from  our  Governor.  We 
do  all  that  is  possible  in  our  country  by  legislation  and  otherwise 
to  insure  the  soundness  of  our  food  exports.  It  is  for  you  in  this 
country  to  see  that  the  people  of  this  country  are  not  imposed 
upon.  That  is  a  direction  in  which  you  certainly  can  help 
Australia.  A  Bill  is  now  passing  through  your  Parliament  dealing 
with  butter,  and  I  think  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
Australia  will  find  Mr.  Jenkins  and  myself  ready  to  give  all  the 
help  we  can  while  this  Bill  is  passing  through  Parliament,  with 
the  object  of  insuring  that  the  people  of  this  country  shall  get 
good  supplies  of  food.  We  want  you  to  help  us  in  preserving  for 
the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  food  as  it  leaves  our  shores. 
Our  Premier  came  to  this  country  for  a  bit  of  rest,  and  he  has  been 
going  full  speed  day  and  night.  I  am  glad  indeed  to  find  that  his 
health  is  recovering.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  him  here,  ao  that  he 
may  see  for  himself  the  great  trade  possibilities  of  this  country, 
and  I  am  sure  he  will  be  able  to  carry  ba«k  to  Australia  good  words 
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and  good  feeling  from  the  people  of  this  country  towards  that  other 
part  of  the  Empire  to  which  we  are  proud  to  belong, 

Hon.  J.  G.  Jenkins  (Agent-General  for  South  Australia) :  I  have 
been  exceedingly  pleased  in  listening  to  Mr.  Bent's  address.  I  know 
Victoria  very  well,  having  been  through  almost  every  part  of  that 
State,  even  down  to  Gippsland,  where  those  large  trees  grow.  I 
was  blocked  by  one  of  the  trees,  which  was  so  large  that  I  had  not 
time  to  get  round  it.  There  was  one  feature  of  the  Colony  Mr. 
Bent  did  not  touch  upon,  and  that  is  the  beautiful  scenery.  I  would 
advise  all  of  you  here  who  travel  for  pleasure  to  visit  Victoria,  New 
South  Wales,  South  Australia,  or  any  of  the  rest  of  those  States. 
You  will  find  there  scenery  as  beautiful  as  any  you  will  spend  many 
pounds  to  see  in  Switzerland  or  Italy  or  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 
You  will  find  too  that  Australia  is  the  healthiest  country  in  the 
world,  for  fewer  people  die  per  thousand  per  annum  in  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and  when 
you  consider  that  a  good  many  people  go  out  because  they  would 
die  if  they  remained  in  Europe,  you  can  easily  imderstand  what  a 
healthy  climate  it  is.  You  have  heard  to-night  what  one  thirty- 
fourth  part  of  Australia  produces  or  is  capable  of  producing.  Just 
imagine  for  yourselves  the  whole  of  Australia  producing  at  the 
same  rate,  and  you  will  readily  understand  that  we  are  capable  of 
becoming  the  feeders  of  the  world.  In  reference  to  what  has  been 
said  about  butter,  we  send  you  the  pure  article,  and  it  rests  with 
the  people  of  England  to  see  that  they  get  it. 

The  Chaieman  (The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G.) :  I  have  now  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Bent.  We 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  prosperity  and  future  of  Victoria, 
and  this  platform  has  shown  that  if  there  has  been  any  dispute  near 
the  Eiver  Murray  that  dispute  has  disappeared,  and  I  hope  disputes  of 
that  kind  will  never  crop  up  again  in  Australia.  It  has  been  urged 
that  we  should  pass  some  legislation  for  the  protection  of  our  food 
supplies.  If  I  may  say  so,  the  only  dilBficulty  in  the  way  is  that 
our  Parliament,  or  at  any  rate  one  portion  of  our  Parliament,  finds 
some  hesitation  in  undertaking  work  of  this  kind,  and  apparently 
prefers  resolutions  to  actions.  But  I  hope  that  the  force  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  will 
eventually  produce  that  which  we  all  desire,  viz.  that  we  may  know 
what  we  buy  and  may  not  have  to  pay  too  much  for  it.  Mr.  Bent 
has  certainly  earned  the  thanks  not  only  of  us  in  this  country  but 
also  of  Victoria  and  the  whole  of  Australia.  He  hinted  in  the 
opening  part  of  his  address  that  people  here  did  not  know  much 
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about  Australia,  but  though  that  might  havo  been  true  a  few  years 
ago,  it  cannot  be  said  it  is  true  to  the  same  extent  now,  because 
men  like  Mr.  Bent  htive  made  tbe  people  of  this  country  acqaainfied 
with  what  ia  going  on  in  the  Australian  part  of  the  Empire,  and  I 
would  add  that  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  to  a  country 
which  finds  it  necessary  that  some  of  its  children  should  go  beyond 
its  borders  in  order  to  obtain  a  prosperous  livelihood  than  to  feel 
that  they  can  do  so  without  getting  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Empire  itself.  Mr.  Bent  called  me  as  a  witness  to  the  prosperity 
of  Victoria.  I  agree  with  him.  Some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago 
there  was  that  rather  uncomfortable  state  of  affairs  which  has  been 
alluded  to.  Less  than  two  years  ago  when  I  went  there  I  found 
the  picture  completely  changed.  Everything  was  most  prosperous, 
and  that  prosperity  has  been  continuing.  One  of  the  men  who 
assisted  to  change  that  picture  is  Mr.  Bent.  I  said  at  the  opening 
and  I  repeat  that  the  prosperity  of  a  country  must  to  a  large  extent 
depend  upon  its  rulers  and  its  statesmen.  You  may  have  any 
amount  of  prosperous  seasons,  but  your  resources  may  be  wasted. 
If  you  get  men  who  have  the  courage  to  use  those  resources  in  such 
a  way  as  to  benefit  the  great  mass  of  the  people  that  country  will 
be  prosperous  and  continue  to  bo  prosperous.  That  ia  what  ia  going 
on  in  Victoria  and  in  other  parts  of  Australia.  We  are  all  glad  to 
know  that  there  are  statesmen  there  who  are  prepared  to  undertake 
what  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  works  which  can  be  undertaken 
in  such  a  country,  vin.  irrigation.  We  feel  confident  they  will 
undertake  that  work  with  due  care  and  prevision.  If  it  is  wisely 
done,  I  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  results  will  be  far  beyond  what 
anyone  can  anticipate  at  the  present  time.  The  dam  at  Assouan 
has  done  wonders  in  Egypt,  and  the  storage  of  water  has  been  of 
immense  benefit  to  India,  and  why  should  not  Australia  be  bene- 
fited in  the  same  way '?  We  all  know  there  are  times  when  you 
get  more  rain  and  floods  than  you  desire,  and  if  some  of  the  wateTS 
can  be  impounded  and  used  at  the  right  time  science  will  be  doing 
what  nature  has  so  often  and  so  long  asked  it  to  do.  In  tlie  coursa 
of  hia  Paper  Mr.  Bent  told  us  that  he  came  here  with  three  millions 
and  a  half  ot  money,  and  that  for  six  years  he  does  not  intend  to 
trouble  us  any  more.  I  could  not  see  how  Mr.  Eussell  of  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  took  that  last  statement,  but  I 
presume  he  is  very  glad  to  know  he  is  connected  with  a  State  which 
is  so  substantial  and  prosperous. 

Mr,  Bent  :  I  beg  to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  majiner 
in  which  you    istened  to  my  address.     I  did  not  know  Mr.  Bu^seli. 
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(or  Mr.  Nivison)  was  here,  but  I  fancy  Mr.  Russell  cannot  object  to 
what  I  said.  I  have  to  thank  the  Council  and  the  other  gentlemen 
connected  with  this  Institute.  I  have  been  asked  to  attend  and 
speak  at  several  places,  but  I  gave  a  promise  here  first  and  have 
performed  it.  I  will  only  add  that  I  am  not  in  this  country  as  a 
bagman,  I  came  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  matters  of  import- 
ance to  us.  I  have  been  received  everywhere  with  great  kindness, 
and  have  received  an  abundance  of  information,  which  will  be  most 
useful  to  us.  I  have  now  to  ask  you  to  give  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Chairman,  and  I  will  only  say  that  no  words  can  express  the 
pleasure  with  which  I  see  him  here  to-night. 
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The  Thirty-fourth  Annual  Conversazione  was  held  at  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  by  permission  of  the  Trustees  of  the  British 
Museum,  on  Tuesday,  June  25,  1907,  and  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  guests,  representing  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  string  band  of  the  Royal  Marines  (Portsmouth  Division), 
conducted  by  Lieutenant  George  Miller,  M.V.O.,  Mus.Bac.Cantab., 
played  in  the  Central  Hall ;  and  the  Meister  Glee  Singers  per- 
formed in  the  Reptile  Gallery. 

The  Central  Hall  was  decorated  with  choice  flowers  and  palms, 
and  refreshments  were  served  throughout  the  evening  in  various 
parts  of  the  building.  The  guests  were  received  in  the  Central 
Hall  by  the  following  Vice-Presidents  and  Councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents :  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  K.G. ; 
Lord  Brassey,  G.C.B.  ;  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  G.C.M.G. ;  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.  Councillors :  Admiral  Sir  N.  Bowden- 
Smith,  K.C.B. ;  Mr.  Allan  Campbell ;  Sir  George  S»  Clarke, 
G.C.M.G.,  F.R.S. ;  Mr.  J.  G.  Colmer,  C.M.G. ;  Mr.  F.  H.  Dangar; 
Mr.  Fred  Dutton ;  Lieut.-General  Sir  J.  Bevan  Edwards,  K.C.M.G., 
C.B. ;  Major-General  Sir  Henry  Green,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B. ;  Mr.  Alfred 
P.  Hillier,  B.A.,  M.D. ;  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Albert  H.  Hime,  K.C.M.G. ; 
Sir  George  S.  Mackenzie,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B. ;  Sir  E.  Montague 
Nelson,  K.C.M.G. ;  Sir  Montagu  Ommanney,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B., 
LS.O. ;  Dr.  G.  R.  Parkin,  C.M.G. ;  Major-General  C.  W. 
Robinson,  C.B. 

The  presentation  of  a  testimonial  to  Sir  Frederick  Young, 
K.C.M.G.,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  zealous  services  to  the 
Institute,  took  place  in  the  Central  Hall.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  K.G.,  who  presided,  in  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  K.G.,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, called  upon  Sir  Francis  Lovell,  Chairman  of  the  Testimonial 
Committee,  to  read  the  following  address : — 

**  The  Council  and  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute 
desire  to  express  their  high  appreciation  of  the  zealous  and  inde- 
fatigable services  rendered  to  the  Institute,  and  thus  to  the  Empire, 
by  Sir  Frederick  Young,  K.C.M.G.,  for  a  period  of  over  thirty-seven 
years. 
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"  They  therefore  tnke  the  opportunity  afforded  them  by  the 
Annual  C'onTcrsaaionc  of  the  Boyal  Colonial  Inatitnte  to  offer  for 
his  acceptance  a  testimonial  in  recognition  of  those  services. 

"  As  a  Fellow  of  the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute,  to  which  he  wag 
elected  on  Deeemher  20,  1869,  as  a  Councillor,  which  lie  became  on 
June  5,  1871,  and  as  Honorary  Secretary,  in  which  capacity  ho 
served  from  November  24, 187i,  to  July  27,  1886,  and  since  then 
as  a  Vice- President  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  Sir  Frederick 
Young  has  been  untiring  in  his  eflbrts  to  promote  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  and  to  bring  the  Institute  to  that  position  of  importance 
which  it  now  occupies. 

"  In  offering  this  testimonial  to  Sir  Frederick  Young  the  Council 

and  Fellows  trust  that  he  may  long  be  spared  to  see  the  benelit 

which  must  continue  to  accrue  from  his  strenuous  work  on  behalf 

—of  the  Empire. 


*'  Dated  this  June  25,  1907  : 
"  J.  8.  O'Hallokan, 

Secretary, 
lyal  Colonial  Institute, 

ILQEHNON   E.   AbPINALL, 

Hon.  Sec., 
Testimonial  Committee. 


Geobob  p.. 

President, 
Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 

FUANCIB   LOVELL, 

Chairman, 
Testimonial  Committee." 


'  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  MAKtnORODfiH,  E.G.,  then  said : — My 
lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, — My  first  duty  is  to  read  to  you  a 
telegram  which  has  just  been  received  from  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  which  ia  as  follows :  "  I  regret 
much  that  business  in  Parliament  prevents  me  from  assisting  at 
presentation  of  testimonial  to  Sir  Frederick  Young  in  recognition 
of  the  great  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  Institute,  Please 
convey  to  him  my  sincere  congratulations,"  It  was  only  some  ten 
minutes  ago  that  this  telegram  was  placed  in  my  hands,  and  I  was 
asked  by  the  Members  of  the  Council  if  I  would  attempt  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  which  the  Earl  of  Elgin  is  unfortunately  unable 
to  perform.  It  is  obvious  in  the  circumstances  that  I  could  only 
discharge  such  duties  in  a  very  inadequate  way,  but  I  replied  that 
I  should  have  great  pleasure  in  attempting  ia  the  best  way  in  my 
power  to  express  to  the  great  company  here  assembled  our  recog- 
nition of  the  splendid  services  which  Sir  Frederick  Young  has 
rendered  to  this  Institute.  I'.eforc  I  turn  to  those  particular  services, 
let  me  remind  you  that  in  his  capacity  as  a  Ilritit^h  citizen,  Sir 
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Frederick  Young  bad  much  to  do  with  the  movement  by  whlcli 
Victoria  Park,  aituated  in  this  great  metropolia,  became  a  park  in 
the  posseaaion  of  the  pubhc  for  ever.  I  beheve  I  am  also  right  in 
Haying  that  through  hia  efforts,  or  partly  through  his  efforts, 
Epping  Forest  also  became  a  public  possenaion  in  perpetuity.  It 
is,  however,  in  regard  to  this  Inatituta  in  particular  that  jou  wish 
to-night  to  expresa  your  recognition  of  the  great  services  Sir 
Frederick  Young  has  rendered.  It  is  some  thirty-seven  years  ago 
tb&t  he  firat  undertook  the  great  labour  of  bel^iing  forward  to  the 
best  of  his  power  the  aims,  the  objects,  and  the  welfare  of  this 
Institute.  Those  who  know  him,  those  who  have  bad  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  with  him  through  those  long  years,  are  able  to 
testify  to  the  unflinching  character  of  his  labours,  his  unswerving 
loyalty  to  the  Institute,  and  his  sustained  efforts  to  promote  its 
welfare  and  prosperity.  Those  who  have  been  associated  with 
him  know  better  than  many  of  ua  here  can  possibly  know  how 
much  this  Institute  owes  to  the  work  he  has  done — bow  much  its 
prosperity  and  future  will  depend  on  the  work  he  has  accomplished 
during  those  thirty-seven  years.  It  is  not  for  me  on  this  occasion 
to  point  out  to  you  the  great  service  which  not  only  Sir  Frederick 
Young  but  this  Institute  bas  rendered  to  the  country  and  to  the 
various  parts  of  thia  great  Empire.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  the 
enormous  advantage  it  is  to  those  in  the  Colonies  as  well  as  to 
those  at  home  that  there  should  be  opportunities  of  diseuasing, 
examining,  and  threshing  out  those  many  and  varied  problems 
which  continually  confront  ua  in  the  government  of  a  great  empire 
such  as  that  to  which  we  belong,  Thia  Institute,  begun  on  a  small 
scale — its  beginnings  were  indeed  almost  insignificant— has  during 
the  thirty-nine  years  of  its  history  developed,  enlarged,  and  become 
very  wide-reaching  in  its  influence,  and  I  think  I  am  guilty  of  no 
exaggeration  in  saying  that  many  of  our  Colonial  problems  owe 
their  solution  in  part  at  least  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been  dis- 
euaaed  and  considered  by  competent  authorities  within  the  walls  of 
the  Eoyal  Colonial  Institute.  My  lords,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
I  have  now  the  great  pleasure  of  presenting  this  address  to  Sir 
Frederick  Young,  and  alao  a  cheque  for  £1,000,  subscribed  by 
members  of  the  Institute,  in  recognition  of  one  who  has  ever  been 
a  warm  and  true  friend,  one  whom  we  all  recognise  aa  a  trusted 
and  a  good  citizen  of  thia  Empire,  and  one  who  has  done  ho  much 
in  his  life  towards  cementing  good  will  and  good  feeling  betweeo 
the  mother  land  and  the  outlying  parts  of  the  Empire. 

Sir  Fbkdeeice  Youno,  K.C.M.G.  :  There  are  times  in  onr  lives 
when  the  heart  is  so  overpowered  with   emotion    that  it  S6 
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impossible  for  us  to  give  utterance  to  the  thoughts  we  feel.  Such 
is  my  case  to-night.  My  first  impulse  in  this  embarrassment  is  to 
take  refuge  in  the  simplest  language  I  can  command,  by  saying 
I  deeply  thank  you.  But  I  feel  that  on  this  supreme  occasion 
something  more  than  this  is  required  of  me.  By  fin  "  inspiration  '* 
implanted  in  me  in  early  life,  and  probably  fostered  by  a  close 
personal  association  with  the  great  founder  of  New  Zealand, 
Edward  Gibbon  Wakefield,  I  was  induced  to  take  a  deep  interest 
in  the  then  rapidly  developing  British  Colonies.  This  interest 
constantly  ripened  in  me,  and  increased  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day.  My  ardenji  desire  has  always  been  to  endeavour  by 
every  means  in  my  power  to  bind  the  Mother  Country  and  her 
Colonies  together  in  one  united  Empire,  politically,  commercially, 
and  socially,  as  long  as  it  remained  under  one  Flag  and  one  King. 
Patriotism  has  ever  been  my  motive.  I  have  had  no  personal  or 
private  object  to  serve.  If  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  strenuous 
endeavour  I  have  succeeded  in  any  measure  in  infusing  a  spark  of 
my  own  enthusiasm  for  this  great  and  noble  object  among  my 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  at  Home  and  beyond  the  seas, 
I  shall  have  attained  my  utmost  reward.  But  I  should  be  indeed 
unworthy  of  receiving  the  great  compliment  which  has  been 
conferred  upon  me  to-night  by  so  large  a  number  of  my  kind  and 
warm-hearted  friends  of  both  sexes  at  Home  and  in  the  Colonies, 
in  presenting  for  my  acceptance  the  handsome  testimonial  you 
have  given  me,  without  feeling  deeply  touched  and  gratified  at 
their  generosity  towards  me.  My  especial  thanks  are  due  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  for  so  kindly  undertaking  the  presentation 
of  the  testimonial  to  me,  and  who  has  performed  the  duty  in  so 
complimentary  and  eloquent  a  way.  Your  Grace's  distinguished 
position  adds  immensely  to  the  value  to  me  personally  of  your 
goodness  in  making  this  presentation.  I  would  add  also  my 
appreciation  of  the  great  kindness  shown  to  me  by  the  large 
number  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  under  whose 
generous  auspices  this  testimonial  originated,  and  particularly 
to  the  Committee  and  to  Mr.  Algernon  Aspinall,  the  Honorary 
Secretary,  for  the  great  kindness  and  the  trouble  they  have  taken, 
and  which  I  so  highly  appreciate.  Once  more,  my  lords,  ladies, 
and  gentlemen,  I  heartily  thank  you.  As  long  as  I  live,  your  kind- 
ness can  never  be  obliterated  from  my  heart. 

Miss  Ada  Crossley  then  sang  the  patriotic  song,  **  The  Mother- 
land is  calling,'*  the  words  of  which  were  written  by  Mr.  Wilfred 

Mills  and  the  music  by  Mr.  Francis  Bohr. 
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Q-TtJ^lSTT 


UNTO   THE 


ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTITUTE 


OF 


ler  Pajtstp  |l0pl  Charter  ai  ^mxpxixim, 


DATED  26th   SEPTEMBER,   1882. 


(CliCtOtia^  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  Empress  of  India,  (Co  all  tO  tDl)Om  these  Presents 
shall  come  Greeting. 

W^tttSi^  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  arid  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Manchester,  K.P.,  have  by  their  Petition  humbly 
represented  to  Us  that  they  are  respectively  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  a  Society  esta- 
blished in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
sixty-eight,  and   called  by  Our  Royal  Authority  the 
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Itoyal  Colonial  Institute,  the  objects  of  which  Society 
are  in  various  ways,  and  in  particular  by  means  of  a 
place  of  Meeting,  Library  (ind  Museum,  and  by  reading 
paperB,  holding  discussions,  and  undertaking  scientific 
and  other  inquiries,  as  in  iJie  said  Petition  mentioned, 
to  promote  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge 
respecting  as  well  Our  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  as  Our  Indian  Empire,  and  the  preeervation 
of  a  permanent  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
the  various  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  it 
would  enable  the  said  objects  to  be  more  effectually 
attained,  and  would  be  for  the  public  advantage  if  We 
granted  to  His  Royal  Highness  Albekt  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  William  Dhogo  Montagu, 
Duke  of  Manchester,  K.P.,  and  the  other  Fellows  of 
the  said  Society,  Our  Royal  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

3fiiUl  Infltrcaitf  it  has  been  represented  to  Us  that  the 

said  Society  has,  since  its  establishment,  sedulously 
pursued  the  objects  for  which  it  was  founded  by  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  information  ;  by  publishing  a  Journal 
of  Transactions  ;  by  collecting  a  Library  of  Works 
relating  to  the  British  Colonies,  Dependencies  and 
Possessions,  and  to  India  ;  by  forming  a  Museum  of 
Colonial  and  Indian  productions  and  manufactures, 
and  by  undertaking  from  time  to  time  scientific,  literary, 
statistical,  and  other  inquiries  relating  to  Colonial  and 
Indian  Matters,  and  publishing  the  results  thereof. 

^Oto  hno\0  SC  that  We,  being  desirous  ot  encourag- 
ing a  design  so  laudable  and  salutary,  of  Our  especial 


grace,  certain  knowledge  and  mere  motion,  have  willed. 
granted  and  declared,  and  Qo  by  these  preBCnts  for  Up, 
Our  lieirs  and  successors,  will,  grant  and  declare  in 
manner  followino;,  that  is  to  say  : — 

■  1.  His  Rotal  Highness  Albert  Edward,  Prince 
OF  Wales,  and  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manciiestek, 
and  such  other  of  Our  Loving  Subjects  as  now  are 
Fellows  of  tlie  said  Society,  or  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  duly  admitted  Fellows  thereof,  and  their  successors, 
are  hereby  constituted,  and  shall  forever  hereafter  be  by 
virtue  of  these  presents  one  body  politic  and  corporate 
by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute,  and  for 
the  purposes  aforesaid,  and  by  the  name  aforesaid,  shall 
have  perpetual  succession  and  a  Common  Seal,  with 
full  power  and  authority  to  alter,  vary,  break,  and  renew 
the  same  at  their  discretion,  and  by  the  same  name  to 
sue  and  be  sued  in  every  Court  of  Us,  Our  heirs  and 
successors,  and  be  for  ever  able  and  capable  in  the  law 
to  purchase,  receive,  possess,  hold  and  enjoy  to  them 
and  their  successors,  any  goods  and  chattels  whatsoever, 

Jflnd  to  act  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  said  body  politic 

nd   corporate    as  effectually  for  all  purposes  as  any 

tether  of  Our  liege  subjects,  or  any  other  body  politic  or 

Mjorporate  in  the  United  Kingdom,  not  being  under  any 

disability,  might  do  in  their  respective  concerns. 

2.  €tic  Rapai  Colonial  ^IniStimtc  (in  this  Chai-ter 
mereinafter  called  the  Institute)  may,  notwithstanding 
;  statutes  of  mortmain,  take,  purchase,  hold  and  enjoy 
)  them  and  their  successors  a  Hall,  or  House,  and  any 
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euch  messuages  or  hereditaments  of  any  tenure  as  may 
be  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Institute,  but  so  that  the  yearly  value  thereof  to  be 
computed  at  the  rack  rent  which  might  be  gotten  for  the 
same  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  or  other  acquisition, 
and  including  the  site  of  the  said  Hall,  or  House,  do 
not  exceed  in  the  whole  the  sum  of  Teh  Thousand 
Pounds.  2llll])  JDc  Do  hereby  grant  Our  especial 
Licence  and  authority  unto  all  and  every  person  and 
persons,  bodies  politic  and  corporate  (otherwise  com- 
petent), to  grant,  sell,  alien  and  convey  in  mortmain 
unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  Institute  and  their  successors 
any  messuages  or  hereditaments  not  exceeding  the 
annual  value  aforesaid. 

3.  €l(jcre  shall  be  a  Council  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
said  Council  and  General  Meetings  of  the  Fellows  to  be 
held  in  accordance  with  this  Our  Charter  shall,  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  Our  Charter,  have  the  entire 
management  and  direction  of  the  concerns  of  the 
Institute. 

4.  ^fjfirc  shall  be  a  President,  Vice-Presidents,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Institute.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  not  less  than  twenty  Councillors ;  and  the  Secretary, 
if  honorary. 

5.  His  Royal  Highness  Albert  Edwaud,  Pkince 
OP  Wales,  shall  be  the  iirst  J^rcaldent  of  the  Institute, 
and  the  other  persons  now  being  Vice-Preeidents  and 
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Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  shall  be  the 
first  Members  of  the  Council,  and  shall  continue  such 
until  an  election  of  Officers  is  made  under  these 
presents. 

6.  %  General  Meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Institute 
shall  be  held  once  in  every  year,  or  oftener,  and  may 
be  adjourned  from  time  to  time,  if  necessary,  for  the 
following  purposes,  or  any  of  them  : — 

(a)  The  election  of  the  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer,  and  other  Members  of  the  Council. 

(b)  The  making,  repeal,  or  amendment  of  rules 
and  bye-laws  for  the  Government  of  the  Institute, 
for  the  regulation  of  its  proceedings,  for  the 
admission  or  expulsion  of  Fellows,  for  the  fixing 
of  the  number  and  functions  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Institute,  and  for  the  management  of  its  property 
and  business  generally. 

(c)  The  passing  of  any  other  necessary  or  proper 
resolution  or  regulation  concerning  the  aflFairs  of 
the  Institute. 

7.  'Clje  General  Meetings  and  adjourned  General 
Meetings  of  the  Institute  shall  take  place  (subject  to 
the  rules  of  the  Institute  and  to  any  power  of  convening 
or  demanding  a  Special  General  Meeting  thereby  given) 
at  such  times  as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Council, 

8.  'Clje  existing  rules  of  the  Institute,  so  far  as  not 
inconsistent  with  these  presents,  shall  continue  in  force 
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until  and  except  so  far   as  they  are  altered   by  any 
General  Meeting. 

9.  ^l)e  Council  shall  have  the  sole  management  of 
the  income,  funds,  and  property  of  the  Institute,  and 
may  manage  and  superintend  all  other  affairs  of  the 
Institute,  and  appoint  and  diamisa  at  their  pleasure  all 
salaried  and  other  officers,  attendants  and  servants  as 
they  may  think  fit,  and  may,  subject  to  these  presents 
and  the  rules  of  the  Institute,  do  aU.  such  things  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  and  expedient  for 
giving  effect  to  the  objects  of  the  Institute. 

10.  ^Ije  Council  shall  once  in  every  year  present  to 
a  General  Meeting  a  report  of  tlie  proceedings  of  the 
Institute,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
expenditure,  and  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute, 
and  every  Fellow  of  the  Institute  may,  at  reasonable 
times  to  be  fixed  by  the  Council,  examine  the  accounts 
of  the  Institute. 

11.  "St^  Council  may,  with  the  approval  of  a  General 
Meeting,  from  time  to  time  appoint  fit  persons  to  be 
Trustees  of  any  part  of  the  real  or  personal  property  of 
the  Institute,  and  may  make  or  direct  any  transfer  of 
such  property  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust, 
or  may  at  their  discretion  take  in  the  corporate  name  of 
the  Institute  Conveyances  or  Transfers  of  any  property 
capable  of  being  held  in  that  name.  Provided  that  no 
sale,  mortgage,  incumbrance  or  other  disposition  of  any 
hereditaments  belonging  to  the  Institute  shall  be  made 
unless  with  the  approval  of  a  General  Meeting. 
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12.  jpo   itiule,    2&jie«4ato,    lUejSoIution    or    other 

proceeding  shall  he  made  or  had  by  the  Institute,  or 
any  Meeting  thereof,  or  by  the  Council,  contrary  to  the 
General  Scope  or  true' intent  and  meaning  of  this  Our 
Charter,  or  the  laws  or  statutes  of  Our  Kealm,  and 
anything  done  contrary  to  this  present  clause  shall  be 
void. 

3[n  Witnt0$  whereof  We  have  caused  these  Our 
Letters  to  be  made  Patent. 

t&itXit^fi  Ourself  at  Our  Palace  at  Westminster,  the 
Twenty-sixth  of  Sej)tember  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of 
Our  Keign. 

9&P  ^tt  a^iej^tp^iSP  Commanb* 


CARDEW. 


LIST    OF    FELLOWS 


patron :  flis  majesty  the  king. 


(Those  marked  *  are  Honorary  Fellows.) 
(Those  marked  f  have  compounded  for  life.) 


RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 

Year  of 
Election. 

1897  t^-ABABBBLTON,    EoBRBT,   F.R.G.S.,  RR.E.S.,  P.O.  Box  33,   Pretoria* 

TransvacU;  and  Secretai'y,  Lands  Commission,  P.O.  Box  322,  Maritz- 
burg.  Natal, 

1898  Aabgns,  Lewis,  The  Hayes,  Kenley,  Surrey  ;  and  21  Gresham  House,  E.C. 

1906  a'Beckett,  Arthur  W.,  33  Eccleston  Square,  S,W. ;  2   Tanfield  Court, 

Temple,  E.C,  Junior  United  Service  Club,  and  GarricJc  Club, 
1891      Aberdben,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  58  Grosvenor 

Street,  W. ;  and  Haddo  House,  Aberdeen,  N.B. 
1886     jAcLAND,   Vice- Admiral  Sir  William  A.  Dyke,  Bart.,  C.V.O.,  Hayne, 

Moreton  Hampstead,  Devon ;    United  Service  Club,   and  Athenaum 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W, 
1889      AcDTT,  R.  Noble,  Octon,  Torquay, 
1886     jAdam,  Sir  Charles  E.,  Bart.,  6  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W,C.;  and 

Blair-Adam,  Kinross-shire,  N.B, 
1893     Adams,  George,  108  Oakwood  Court,  Kensington,  W. 
1905     Adams,  William  H.,  16  Castellain  Boad,  Maida  Hill,  W, 
1901      Adamson,  William,  C.M.G.,  2  Billiter  Avenue,  E,C, 

1886  Adler,  Isidor  H.,  2  New  Church  Boad,  Hove,  Sussex, 

1887  Agius,  Edward  T.,  22  Billiter  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  Malta, 

1879  AiTKEN,  Alexander  M.,Birchwood,  Pitlochry,  N.B, 
1895     Akeroyd,  James  B. 

1886     Alcock,  John,  111  Cambridge  Gardens,  North  Kensingtofv,  W. 
1885     fALDENHOVEN,   JosBPH  Frank,  Mcssrs.  W.  Eldon  ^  Co.,  St,  Bunstan's 
Buildings,  St.  Dunstan'^  Hill,  E.C, 

1907  !  t  Allan,  Arthur  Campbell,  14  South  Audley  Street,  W. 

1900  Allcroft,  Walter  L.,  97  Wood  Street,  E.C.  ;  and  Sports  Club,  St.  James's 
Square,  S.  W, 

1883  Alldridqe,  T.  J.,  I.S.O.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.Z.S.,  The  Cottage,  Harting,  Peters- 
field,  Hants, 

1898  f  Allen,  Arthur  A.,  M.P. ,  47  Onslow  Square,  S,  W. ;  and  Hillside,  Swanage, 
Borset, 

1880  f  Allen,  Robert,  Sumnierhayes,  Betchworth,  Surrey, 

1907      Allen,  William  H.,  1  Bean's  Yard,  S,W.;  and  Br omham,  Bedford. 
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1899  Allen,  Kbv.  W.   Osbobn  B.,  M.A.,   Society  for  Promoting    Christian 

Knowledge^  Northumberland  Avenue,  W,C. 

1893  Alsop,  Thomas  W.,  Falkirk  Iron  Co.,  67  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C, 

1 906  t-^MPTHiLL,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  79  Eaton  Sqitwe,  8.  W. ; 

and  MiHoii  Ernest  Hall,  Bedford. 
1880     Anderson,  F.  H.,  M.D.,  3  Courtfield  Gardens,  S.W. 

1900  Anderson,  George  Gray,  16  Philpot  Lane,  E.C, 
1876     t-^NDBBSON,  Edward  R. 

1907  Anderson,    Fredebick,   54    Qtieen's   Gate,   S.W.;    and   Oriental   Club, 

Hanover  Square,  W, 

1897  Anderson,  Kenneth  S.,  6  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C. 

1891  Anderson,  W.  Herbert,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8,}^, 

1905  Anderson,  William  Baker,  The  Old  Manor  House,  Felpham,  Bognor. 

1905  Anson,  Charles  G.  A.,  cfo  Messrs.  Coutts  ^  Co.^  440  Strand,  W,C. 

1905  Anson,  Frederick  A.,  M.A.,  The  Lodge,  Stanton  Harcourt,  Oxford, 
T.906  Anstruther-Ghay,  Major  William,  M.P.,  Kilmany,  Fife,  N.B, 

1904     Arbuckle,  Hon.  Sir  William  {Agent- General  for  Natal),  26  Victoria  St., 

1873  A BBUTHNOT,  Colonel  Q.,  B.. A.,  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W,        [S.W, 

1894  Abbuthnot,  Wm.  Reieeson,  Plaw  Hatch,  East  Grinstead, 

1906  jAbbtjthnot,   William  Rbierson,   Jun.,  National  Club,    1     Whitehall 

Gardens,  S.W. 

1898  Ardagh,  Majob-Gbnbral  Sir  John  0.,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,  C.B., 

113  Queen's  Gate,  S.W, 

1878  IAbgyll,  His  Grace  the  Dvkb  op,  K.T.,  G.CJM.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Kensington 

Palace,  W, 

1904  Arkell-Hahdwick,   Alfred,   F.R.G.S.,    Arkell,  Muswell  Rd.,    MvBwell 

Hill,  N. 
1900     tAuKWRiGHT,  John  S.,  M.P.,  85  Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  S.JV, 
1883     jArmitage,  James  Robebtson. 
1906      Armstrong,   Rt.   Hon.   Lord,   93  Eaton  Square,   S.W,;  and   Cragside, 

Rothbury. 
1891     t^BMSTRONG,  W.  C.  Heaton-,  M.P.,  30  Portland  Place,  W, 
1888     tARMTTAGE,  George  F.,  35  Kensington  Court  Mansions,  W, 

1888  t-^^^^^TAGE,   Oscar  Ferdinand,  M.A.,   18   Eluaston  Place,  8.W, ;  and 

New  University  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  8.  W. 

1895  t-^SHCROFT,  Edgar  A.,  M.I.M.M.,  M.I.E.E.,  Vadheim,  Sogn,  Norway. 

1874  Ashley,  Right  Hon.  Evelyn,  Broadlands,  Romsey,  Hants. 

1891  f  Ashman,  Rev.  J.  Williams,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Heathrow  Hall,  Bath  Road, 

Hounslow. 

1896  Ashton,  Ralph  S.,  B.A.,  19  Belmont  Park,  Lee,  S.E. 

1898     AspiNALL,  Algernon  E.,  West  India  Committee,  16  Seething  Lane,  EC. 

1889  AsTLB,  W.  G.  Devon,  Hamilton  House,  Bickley,  Kent. 

1883     jAsTLEFORD,  JosEPH,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  8,W, 
1874     f  Atkinson,  Charles  E.,  Algoa  Lodge,  Brackley  Road,  Beckenham,  Kent. 

1905  f  Atkinson,  John,  Civil  Service,  Half  Assinee,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1892  Attenborough,  Mark,  67  Mount  Ephraim  Road,  Streatham,  S.J^, 

1879  Attleb,  Henry,  10  Billiter  Square,  E.C. 

1902  Auerbach,  Julius,  Messrs.  Dreyfus  ^  Co.  Ltd.,  101  Leadenhall  St.,  E.C, 
1871  Avebury,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  6  St.  James's  Sq.,  8.  W. ;  and  1 6  iK/mbard  St. ,  E.  C. 
1902     Ayebs,  Ebenezer  W.,  27  Clement's  Lane,  E.C. 


Tear  of 

Election. 

1880 
1893 
1888 
1882 
1902 
1902 
1885 

1884 
1906 

1905 

19(ft 
1885 
1881 
1892 

1897 
1894 
1889 
1884 
1883 
1894 

1904 

1897 
1896 
1885 
1906 
1879 
1893 
1890 
1890 

1885 

1884 
1899 

1890 
1896 
1904 

1901 
1884 

1884 
1889 


Resident  Fellows. 
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Badcock,  Philip,  4  Aldridge  Boad  Villas^  Bayswater^  W, 

Bailey  Allanson,  Bothesay^  Lensford  Boad^  8t.  Albans, 

Baillie,  James  K.  ;  1  Akenside  Boad,  Fitsjohn's  AvemUf  N,  W, 

fBAiLWABD,  W.  A.,  64  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

Bain,  Robert,  126  QmefCs  Gate,  8.W. 

Bain,  William  P.  C,  Lochrin  IronworkSf  Coatbridge^  N.B, 

tBALDWiN,    Alfred,    M.P.,    Kensiington  Palace  Mansions,    W*       and 

Wilden  House,  near  Stourport. 
Balfoub,  B.  E.,  Townley  HaU,  Drogheda^  Ireland, 
Ballantinb,  James  Bain,  A.I.M.M.,  A.M.I. E.E.,  64  Priory  Boad,  Kew 

Gardens,  Surrey. 
Ballanttne,  Robert,  5  Whiitingehame  Drive,  Kdvinside,  Glasgow  ;  and 

50  Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
Ballabdie,  Gteorge  M.,  31  Basseti  Boad,  Not  ting  HiU,  W. 
Balmb,  Charles,  61  Basinghall  Street,  E,C. 
tBANKS,  Edwin  Hodge,  High  Moor,  Wigton,  Cumberland, 
Barber,  Alfred  J.,  Castlemere,  Homsey  Lane,  N. ;  and  Midland  Railway 

Company  of  Western  Australia,  14  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 
Barclay,  Hugh  Gurney,  Colney  Hall,  Norwich. 
Barclay,  John,  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
fBARiNG-GouLD,  F.,  Merrow  Grange,  Guildford. 
Barnard,  H.  "Wyndham,  62  St.  Georges  Square,  S.  W, 
Barratt,  Walter,  Armsyde,  Padstow. 
Batley,  Sidney  T.,  16  Great  George  Street,  S.W.;  and  St.  Stephen's  Club, 

Westminster,  S.W. 
Batty,  James  H.,  40  Harley  House,  Marylebone  Boad,  N.  W, 
Bayliss,  Thomas  A.,  The  High  House,  King's  Norton,  Birmingham. 
Bayneb,  Donald,  M.D.,  43  Hertford  Street,  W, 

f Bazley,  Gardner  Sebastian,  Hatherop  Castle,  Fairford,  Gloucestershire. 
Beadle,  Charles,  F.R.G.S.,  98  Cazenove  Boad,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 
Bbaley,  Samuel,  65  Belsize  Park  Gardens,  N,  W» 
fBEAR,  George  A.,  3  Stormont  Terrace,  Mannamead,  Plymouth. 
Bears,  Samuel  Prater,  The  Oaks,  Thorpe,  Norwich, 
Beare,  Prof.  T.  Hudson,  B.Sc,  Engineering  Lahoratory,  The  Universiiy, 

Edinburgh. 
f  Bbattie,  John  A.  Bell,  Gordon  Lodge,  St.  Andrews,  N.B. ;  and  Consti- 
tutional CM,  W.C. 
Beattie,  Wm.  Copland,  The  Wilderness,  Milltimber,  Aberdeenshire,  N.B. 
tBEAucHAMP,  The  Right  Hon.  Earl,  K.C.M.G.,   13  Belgrave  Square, 

S.  W. ;  and  Madresfield  Court,  Malvern  Link, 
Beauchamf,  Henry  Herron,  The  Betreat,  Park  Hill,  Bexley,  Kent. 
fBECK,  A.  Cecil,  M.P.,  Devonshire  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.W. 
Bedford,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  15  Belgrave  Square,  S.W. ;  and 

Wobum  Abbey,  Beds, 
Bedford,  Edward,  C.E.,  Delbrook,  Picardy  Boad,  Belvedere,  Kent. 
Bedwbll,  Commander  E.  P.,  R.N.,  33  Church  Street,  Southport;  and 

National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.  W. 
Beetham,  George,   7   Wetherby  Gardens,  S.W.;  and   Wellington,  New 

Zealand. 
Bbgq,  F.  Faithfull,  BarthdoTnew  House,  E.C, 
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1906  Beit,  Otto,  49  Belgrave Square,  8.W. 

1900  Belilios,  Kaphael  E.,  134  Piccadilli/f  W. 

1900  Bell,  Rohebt  M.,  2  Cardigan  Gate,  Richmond ,  Surrey. 

1890  Bell,  Thomas,  47  Belsize  Avevue,  N.W, 

1902     Bell,  William,  Hill  Crest,  Walmer,  Kent;  and  Junior  Constitutional 

Cluby  Piccadilly,  W. 
1906     Bennett,  Aldebman  Abthub,  J.  P.,  Paddington  House,  Warrington. 
1886     t^HNSON,  Abthub  H.,  62  Ludgate  HUl,  E.G. 

1891  Benson,  Majob-Genebal  F.  W.,  C.B.,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall, 

8.W. 
1894     jBeblein,  Julius,  39  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 
1898     Bebbill,  W.  J.,  Messrs,  Gordon  Jfr  Gotchj  15  St,  Bride  Street,  E.C. 

1885  IBbbtband,  Wm.  Wickham,    Westbourne  Station,  Roy  Cove,  Falkland 

Idands.  * 

1883  jBethell,   Chables,   Cheam  Park,    Cheam,  Surrey;   and  22   Billiter 

Street  J  E.C. 

1884  Bevan,  Fbancis  Augustus,  1  Tilney  Street,  May  fair,  W. 

1881  Bevan,  William  Abminb,  U  2'he  Boltons,  South  Kensington,  8,W. 

1904  Bewley,  Robebt,  16  Beacon  Hill,  Camden  Road,  N. 

1894  Bhumgaea,  Jamsitjee  S.,  8  Loudoun  Road,  St,  John*s  Wood,  N.W, 

1886  BiDDiscoMBE,  J.  R.y  Elmington,  91  Eltham  Road,  Lee,  S.E,;  and  101 

Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 

1889  t^^^"^^N^^^^ST,  H.  F.,  7  Oakcroft  Road,  BlacJcheath,  S.E. 
1891     t^iNNiB,  Gbobge,  4D  Station,  Quirindi,  New  South  Wales, 

1895  BiEBEC3K,  John,  Stilly ans  Totoer,  Horcham  Road,  Sussex, 

1868     BiBCH,   SiE  Abthub  N.,  K.C.^.G.,  Bank  oJ  England,  Burlington    Gar- 
dens, W, 

1897  Bibchbnough,  Henbt,  C.M.G.  79  Eccleston  Square,  8.W. ;  and  JReform 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W. 

1898  BiBT,  F.  Beckett,  The  Copse,  Wimbledon,  S.W, 

1902      Bishop,  AlbebtE.,  1  Metal  Exchange  Buildings,  E.C, 

1887  Black,  Subgeon-Majob  Wm.  Galt,  2  George  Square,  Edinburgh, 

1890  Blackwood,  Geobgb  R.,  St,  Jameses  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

1882  t^^i^^^o^^f  Colonel  Henby  J.,  C.B.,  Army  and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8,  W, 

1883  j  Bleckly,  Chables  Abnold,  61  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C, 

1902  I  t^LYTH,   Rt.    Hon.   Lobd,   33   Portland  Place,   W. ;    and  Blythwood, 

I  Stanstedf  Essex. 

1902  I  BoHN,  Henby,  17  Holland  Villas  Road,   W.;  and  Junior  Carlton  Club, 

I  Pall  Mall,  S.  W, 

1881  Bois,  Henby,  5  Astwood  Road,  South  Kensington,  8,W, 
1898  I  Bolton,  John,  15  Cramey  Gardens,  Muswell  Hill,  N, 

1897      tBooTH,  Alfbed  E.,  Finshury  Circus  Buildings,  18  Eldon  Street,  E.C. 

1905  ■  Booth,  Rt.  Hon.  Chable?,  F.R.S.,  D.C.L.,  24  Gt,  Cumberland  Place,  W, 
1883     fBoBTON,  Rev.  N.  A.  B.,  M.A.,  Burwell  Vicarage,  Cambridge, 

1894  I  Bosanquet,  Richabd  A.,  Bank  House,  Windsor. 

1886     fBosTOCK,  Senatob  Hon.  Hewitt,    The  Ranch,  Monte  Creek,   British 

Columbia. 
1880     fBosTocK,  Samuel,  Lainston,  near  Winchester. 
1890     Boswell,  W.  Albebt,  4  Campden  House  Terrace,  W, 

1882  tBouLTON,  Harold  E.,  M.A.,  M.V.O.,  64  Cannon  Strut,  E,C, 
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1882     t^o^i-TON,  Sib  Saiiuei.  B.,  Bart.,  Cojpped  Hall,  Totieridge,  Herts. 
1889  I  BouBNE,  H.  E.  Fox,  Albany  House,  Caterhamy  Surrey. 
1892  I  Bourne,  Hobebt  William,  C.E.,  18  Hereford  Square^  8.W. 

1899  '  tBowDBN-SMiTH,  Admiral  Sir  Nathaniel,  K.C.B.,   16    Queen*s     Gait 
I  Terrace,  8  W. 

1904  I  Bowman,  George  Millar,  Logie,  Cupar,  N.B. 

1903  I  BowRiNG,  Colonel  F.  T.  N.  Spratt,  R.E.,  C.B.,  6  NeviU  Park,  Vanbridge 
I  Wells. 

1906     BoxALL,  E.  T.,  62  London  Wall,  B.C. 

1 904  Boyle,  Colonel  Gerald  E.,  48  Queen* s  Gate  Terrace,  S.  W. 

1885  t^OTLE,  Frank,  Que-que,  Rhodesia. 

1904  BoTLB,  Lewis  C,  Imperial  Hotel,  Barmtaple. 

1887  fBRADBEBBT,  Thomas  R.,  3  Coptkoll  Buildings,  E.C. 

1898     Bramston,  Sir  John,  G.C.M.G,,  C.B.,  18  Berkeley  Place,  Wimbledon,  S.  W. 

1906  Brassey,  Leonard,   Apethorpe,    Wansford,   Northants ;    and    40    Upper 

Grosvenor  Street^  W, 

1878  Brassey,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.B.,  24  Park  Lane,  W. 
1889     Brassey,  The  Hon.  Thomas  Allntjtt,  Park  Gate,  Battle. 
1902     Bbaund,  Frederick  W.,  96  Leadenkall  Street,  E.C. 

1888  Breitmeyer,  Ludwig,  29  &  30  Holbom  Viaduct,  E.C. 

1907  Brenan,  Byron,  C.M.G.,  10  Astwood  Road,  Sotith  Kensingtony  S.W. 
1874     Bridge,  H.  H.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 

1881  Bridges,  Rear- Admiral    Walter   B.,  cjo  Messrs.    Woodhead  ^    Co., 

44  Charing  Cross,  S.  W. ; '  and  United  Service  Club,  PaU  Mall,  8.  W. 
1884     Bright,  Charles  E.,  C.M.G.,  98  Cromwell  Road,  S.W. ;  and  Wyndham 
aub,  8.  W, 

1882  Bright,  Samuel,  5  Huskisson  Street,  Liverpool;  and  Raleigh  Club,  Regent 

Street,  S.W. 

1886  Bbiscob,  William  Arthur,  Longstovoe  Hall,  Cambs, 

1905  Brock,  John  E.,  c/o  Messrs.  Beckett,  Son  ^  Morton,  Suffolk  House,  E.C; 

and  Standerton,  Transvaal, 

1889  Brocklehurst,  Edward,  J.P.,  Kinnersley  Manor,  Reigate. 

1898     Brooke,   Major-General  Edward  T.,   65    Wynnstay    Gardens,  Ken- 
sington, W. 

1900  Brooke,  Stopford  W.  W.,  M.P.,  34  Be  Vere  Gardens,  W. 
1897  I  f  Brookman,  Hon.  George,  M.L.C.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1879  I  tBROOKS,  Herbert,  17  Princess  Gardens,  S.W. ;  and  11  St.  Benet  Place, 

Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

1888     Brooks,  H.  Tabor,  11  St.  Benet  Place,  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 

1882     Brown,  Alexander  M.,  M.D.,  50  St.  Julian's  Farm  Road,   West  Nor- 
wood, S.E. 

1906  Brown,  Edward  0.  Forsteii  ;  M.E.,  Springfort,  Stoke  Bishop,  Bristol. 
1896     Brown,  Jambs  B.,  Hamersly,  Frensham,  Farnham. 

1881  Brown,  Thomas,  119  Finsbury  Pavement,  E.C. 

1884  Brown,  Thomas,  59  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

1890  Brown,  William,  M.A.,  M.B.,  40  Highburgh  Road,  Dowanhill,  Glasgow. 
1905  Brown,  Wm.  Carnegie,  M.D.,  32  Harley  Street,  W. 

1892     Browns,  Arthur  Scott,  Buckland  Filleigh,  Highampton,  North  Devon. 

1907  IBbowne,  Gerald  M.,  7  Walbrook,  E,C. 

1888  j  Browne,  Leonard  G.,  Springfield,  Parkstone,  Dorset. 
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Beowne,  Golonbi,  Robbht  a..  13  Queen's  Terrace,  Southampton. 

Bhowkiho,  ABTHnailEBvi,  16  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 

Bbowhuco,  S.  B.,  Rob}/,  Crescent  Wood  Road,  Si/denhatn  Hill,  S.E. 

Bancs.  Culhskj,  David,  O.B.,  P.R.8., JI.A.M.C.,  68  t^toria-  Btreel,  8.W. 

Bbdcb,  Sill  CaaHi.Ks,  O.C.M.G.,  Arnoi  Taarr,  Ledti,  S^. 

Bbucb,  VirB-ADuiGii.  8iB- JiuH  A.  T.,  K,C.M.G.,  United  Service  atA 

PallMcU.  S.W. 
BmcE-JiiY,  A_LUHKT,  RH.A.,    F.R.G.S.,  The  Studio,  Beaumont   Road, 

West  Kensirtgton,  W.  ;  and  Athenaum  Club,  S  W. 
Bbduino,  Conrad,  22  BiUUer  Street,  E.C. 
fBBDNHER,  JoHM  F.  L.,  M.P.,  23  Wilherliy  Gardens,  S.W. 
BtJcaufiM,  Behjahin,  2  Ulster  Hirrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.^. 
BrcHAHAN,  Jakbb,  H  Sumcx  Square,  Hffde Part,  W. ;  and 2t  Soibom,  B.C. 
BrcKLiWD.  Jambs,  16  diei/ne  Court,  C'hehta,  S.W. 
tBocKuuro,  THOMAa,  e/o  Bank  of  Sea  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street 

E.C. 
BuDD,  Joan  Chaubbb,  International  Banking  Corporation,  31  Biehopsgaie 

Street,  E.G. 
BuLKELBT,  Captain  Hbnbt.  41  Loaer  Belgrave   Street,   S.W. ;  and  tl 

Watertoo  Road,  Dttbtin. 
Bull,  Henht,  1  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W. ;  and  28  Millon  Street,  EC. 
Bull,  Jambs,  1  .Mian  Road,  Claphair,,  S.W. 
B[7LWBB,  Sib  Hbhbi  E.  G.,  G.C.M.O.,  17a  South  Andiey  Street,  W.;  and 

Athenaum  aab,  PaU  MaU,  8.  W. 
Bcim  John,  17  Upper  PhiUimore  Place,  Kensington,  W. 
BuHsTAT.i,,  John  F.,  57  Gracechurch  Street,  E.C. 
BnET,  FaBDEBict  N„  Invxirth  Grange,  Kelvedon,  Ettex, 
BuET,  T.  Boss,  B.E.,  A.M.I.M.B  ,  Whare-kou,  Polworth  Road,  Streatham 

Common.  S.lf. 
BuTTEBwoRTH,  Abthuk  &..  7  Fig  Tree  Court,  Temple.   B.C. ;  and   47 

Campdea  House  Rood,  W. 
tBtrsTOH,  NoKL  E.,  Brick  Lane,  E. 
BuxTOH,  Sib  T    Fuwell,  Bart.,  G.O.Ii.Q    2  Prince's  Gale,  S.W.;  and 

Warlies,  Waltham  Al^,  Essex. 
tBnxToii,  T.  F  VioTOB,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Woodredon.  Widtham  Abbey,  Essex. 
Btrnb,  J.  O.,  ]2  Nevi  Court,  Lincoln's  Inn.  W.C. 
BxBOH,  John,   Wyefietd,  4  The  Knoll,  Beckeaham;  and  i  Bast  India 

Avenue,  B.C. 


CADDoav,  RiCHAHB,  Rose  HUl,  Worcester. 

Caillahd,  Sin  Vincent  H.  P.,  J.P.,  42  Haif  Moon  Street,  W. 

OiiBu,  Jamm,  112  Fcnthnrch  Street,  B.C. 

tCALDEcoTT,  Het.  Pbofmsob  Alpbed,  U.D.,  1  Longtttn  Aeenae,  Sydai' 

ham,  S.E. 
lOitoicjlT,  Habvbt  Sports  Ctuh,  St.  James's  Square,  8.W. 
Calvbbt,  James,  Mghph!   Banr  Hill,  Sussex. 

Caitkbon,  Sia.EwEN,  K.C.M.G  tl  Mare^d  Gardens,  Hampstead.N.W. 
tCAUKBoN,  Majoh  SJAtTBit  e  A,,  'B.M.,  C.M.G.,  27  Brunswick  Gardens,  W. 
fCAMPBBLL,  Allan,  21  Upper  Brook  Street,  W. 
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1880 
1894 
1902 
1896 
1884 
1893 
1906 
1897 
1897 
1905 
1891 
1883 
1888 
1894 
1904 
1880 

1885 
1884 
1879 
1885 
1889 
1892 
1900 
1883 

1885 
1894 
1868 

1894 
1895 

1883 
1888 

1872 
1903 
1897 
1905 
1900 

1891 
1903 

1890 

1884 
1886 

1889 


Camfbbll,  Finlay,  Brantridge  Park^  Batcombe^  Sussex, 

Campbeix,  Gobdon  H.,  clo  Messrs,  Weddel  ^  Co.^  16  St.  HelerCs  Place^  E.C, 

Campbell,  HenbyE.,  Messrs.  Burns^  Philp^  Co.,  61  Gracechurch  St.j  E.C. 

Campbell,  J.  Stuabt,  1  Qresham  Buildings,  Basinghall  Street ^  E.  C. 

f Campbell,  W.  Middleton,  23  Bood  Lane,  E.C. 

Campbell-Johnston,  Conway  S.,  3  Morpeth  Terrace,  Victotna  Street,  S,  W, 

fCAMPBELL-JoHNSTON,  Malcolm,  2  Paper  BuUdingSy  Temple,  E.C. 

Cappel,SibAlbbbt  J.  Leppoc,  K.CLE.,  27  Kensington  Court  Gardens,  W. 

Cablill,  Abthub  J.  H.,  Exchange  Chambers,  24  St,  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 

Cabbick,  Aitkbn,  Hotel  Biposo,  Bexhill-on-Sea. 

Cabbington,  Eight  Hon.  Eabl,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  53  Princes  Gate,  S.  W. 

fCABBiNQTON,  SiB  JoHN  W.,  C.M.G.,  Kcntons,  Tilehurst  Boad,  Reading. 

Cabbuthebs,  John,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  19  Kensington  Park  Gardens,  W, 

Cabteb,  Fbedbbic,  Marden  Ash,  Ongar,  Essex, 

Cabteb,  Gillmobb  T.,  Lowther  Villa,  Rockleaze  Av.,  Sneyd  Park,  Bristol. 

fCABTEB,  William  H.,  B.A.,  7  Ironmonger  Lane,  E,C. 

Cautlby,  Colonel  Hbnby,  K.E.,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 

Cayfobd,  Ebenezeb,  Huntsland,  Crawley  Down,  Sussex. 

Chadwick,  Osbebt,  C.E.,  C.M.G.,  16  West  Halkin  Street,  S.W. 

Challinob,  E.  J.,  7f  Cornwall  Residences,  Clarence  Gate,  N.  W, 

tCHAMBBBS,  Fbedebick  D.,  80  Sinclair  Boad,  West  Kensingson,  W, 

tCHAPLiN,  HoLBOYD,  B.A.,  29  Paloce  Gardens  Terrace,  W, 

Chapman,  Majob  William  E.,  49  Lancaster  Gate,  W, 

tCHABBiNGTON,  Abthub  F.,  East  Hill,  Oxted,  Surrey;  and  Oxford  and' 

Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
fCHABBiNGTON,  HxTGH  Sfesceu,  Bove  Cliff,  Burton-on-Trent. 
tCHEADLB,  Fbank  M.,  The  Poplars,  Mill  Lane,  Chadwell  Heath,  Essex. 
Chbistian,  H.R.H.  Pbince,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Cumberland  Lodge,  Windsor 

Great  Park. 
Chubch,  Walthb,  19  Nevem  Mansions,  Earl's  Court,  S.W, 
f  Chubchill,  Colonel  Mackenzie,  Suffolk  House,  Cheltenham  ;  and  Army 

and  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Clabence,  Loyell  Bubchett,  Coaxden,  Axminster, 
Clabk,  Alfbed  a.,  Firfield,  Weybridge  Heath,  Surrey  ;  and  St.  StepJien's 

Club,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Clabx,  Chables,  45  Lee  Boad,  Blaokheath,  8.E, 
Clabk,  Cumbbbland,  29  Chepstow  Villas,  Bayswater,  W, 
f Clabk,  Edwabd  G.  U.,  Ashley  Croft,  Walton-on-Thames. 
Clabk,  Ebnest,  1  Coleheme  Court,  S.  W. 
Clabk,    Libut.-Colonbl  Sib  James   R.   A.,   Babt.,  C.B.,   F.R.C.S.E., 

Tidmarsh  Manor,  Pangboume, 
Clabk,  Jonathan,  1a  Devonshire  Terra/ce,  Portland  Place,  W, 
tCLABKE,  Gbnebal  Sib  Chablbs  Mansfield,  Babt.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.V.O., 

20  Lennox  Gardens,  S.W, 
Claeke,   Colonel   Sib   Geobge    Sydenham,  R.E.,   G.C.M.G.,   F.R.S., 

1 01   Onslow  Square,  S.W. 
tCLABKE, Hbnby,  J.P.,  Cannon  Hall,  Hampstead',  N, W, 
Clabke,  Colonel  Sib  Mabshal  J.,  R.A.,  K.C.M.G.,  St.  Marks,  Clondalkin, 

Co.  Dublin. 
tCiABKB,  Stbachan  C,  Messrs.  J,  Morrison  ^  Co.,  5  Fewihurch  Street,  E,C. 
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1 882  tCLAEKSON,  J.  Stewart,  ejo  Messrs.  Finney  ^  Isles  Sf  Co.^  Brisbane,  Queendand. 

1886  t^^^YTON,  Reginald  B.  B.,  88  Biskopsgate  Street,  E.G. 

.  1896  Cleaveb,  "William,  Ballard  Coombe,  Kingston-on-Thames, 

1893  Cleghobn,  Robbet  C,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C, 

1902  Clougheb, Thomas R.,  "  Toronto  Globe"  225  Strand,  W.C. 
1906  t^^^NiEs,  R.  Ross,  Junior  Constitutional  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
1896  tCoATES,  Major  Edward  F.,  M.P.,  99  Gresham  Street,  E,C, 

1903  CoATES,  Joseph,  79  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E,C. 

1881  Cobb,  Alfred  B.,  62  Penn  Road  Villas,  HollBway,  N, 
1903     Cobb,  E.  Powys,  Nythfa,  Brecon. 

1896     Cochrane,  Hon.  Thomas  H.,  M.P.,  Crawford  Priory,  Springfield,  Fije, 
KB, 

1898  Cockbtjrn,  Hon.  Sib  John  A.,  M.D.,  K.O.M.Gr.,  10  Gatestone  Road,  Upper 

Norwood,  S.E. 
1905     CoGHLAN,  Timothy  A.,  I.S.O.  (Agent- General  for  New  South    Wales), 
125  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

1901  fCoHEN,  Charles  Waley,  11  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  W, 

1886     tCoHEN,  Nathaniel  L.,  11  Hyde  Park  Terrace,  W. ;  and  Round  Oak, 

Englefield  Green,  Surrey, 
1891      Oolebrook,  Albert  E.,  Aldenham  Lodge,  Radlett,  Herts. 

1885  Coles,  William  R.  E.,  1  Adelaide  Buildings,  London  Bridge,  E.C, 

1900  CoLLARD,  John  C,  16  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 

1888  "fCoLLEY,  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Thomas,  Stockton  Rectory,  Rugby, 

1902  Collier,  Rev.  Henry  N.,  M.A.,  The  Vicarage,  East  Finchley,  N. 

1882  tCoLLUM,  Rev.    Hugh   Robert,   M.R.I.A.,    F.S.S.,   35   Oakley   Street, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 
1880     Collyer,  William  R.,  M.A.,  I.S.O. ,  Hackford  Hall,  Reepham,  Norfolk. 
1882     CoLMER,  Joseph  G.,  C.M.G..  29  Eldon  Road,  W, 
1872     CoLOMB,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  C.  R.,  K.C.M.G-.,  Dromquinna,  Kenmare, 

Co.  Kerry,  Ireland;  75  Belgrave  Road,  S,W,;  and  Carlton  Club, 

Pall  Mail,  S.W, 

1894  Colquhoun,  Archibald  R.,  25  Bedford  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 

1902  CoMPTON,  George  W.j  cJo  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  16  St.  Swithin's 

Lane,  E.C. 
i905     CoNNArGHT,   Field  Marshal  H.R.H.   the  Duke  of,  KG.,  G.C.M.G. 
Clarence  House,  St.  James's,  S.  W.  ;  and  Bagshot  Park,  Surrey. 

1889  Connor,  Edwin  C,  Holmhurst,  Sherbrook  Avenue,  Maxwell  Park,  Glas- 

gow; and  Belize  Estate  and  Produce  Co.,  27  Austin  Friars,  E,C. 

1899  CoNYBEARE,  Rev.  Wm.  James,  M.A.,   CaTnbridge  House,  131   Camberwell 

Road,  S.E. 
1880      Coodb,  J.  Charles,  C.E.,  19  Freeland  Road,  Ealing,  W. 
1874     tCooDE,  M.  P.,  cjo  Messrs.  A,  Scott  ^  Co.,  Rangoon,  Burma, 

1901  Cooke,  Sir  Clement  Kinloch,  B.A.,  LL.M.,  3  Mount  Street,  W. 

1886  fCooKE,  Henry  M.,  12  Friday  Street,  E.C, 

1903  Cooke-Taylor,   Richard  Whateley,  F.S.S.,  F.R.Hi8t.S.,   Teak  House, 

Branksome  Chine,  Bournemouth. 
1 882     Cooper,  Rev.  Charles  J.,  20  Hertford  Street,  Cambridge, 
1899     Cooper,  Richard  A.,  Ashlyns  Hall,  Berkhamsted, 
1884     Cooper,  Robert  Elliott,  C.E.,   44    Princes   Gate,   S,W.;   and  8   The 

Sanctuary,  Westminster,  S  W, 
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1891  CooPBB,  William  C,  WhittUhury  Lodges  Towcester, 
1896  CoHDiNO,  George,  304  Camden  Boad,  N,W. 

1887  Cotton,  Sydney  H.,  \a  Chesterfield  Street ,  May f air ^  W. 

1892  Coubthope,  Willla.m  F.,  National  Club,  1  Whitehall  Gardens,  8.1^, 
1907  Courtis,  Ed  ward,  Tavy  Cleave,  Campden  Road,  South  Croydon. 

1904  fOouTTS,  William  Scott,  3  Bricket  Boad,  St,  Albans;  and  2  Billitcr 

Avenue,  E,C, 

1902  Cowey,  W.  R.,  44  Compayne  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W, 

1902  Co wm,  Archibald,  ^arrs,  Carc/ross,  ^.5. 

1886  CowiB,  George,  11  Courtfield  Boad,  S.W.;   and  113  Cannon  Street,  E,C. 

1886  Cox,  Alfred  W.,  30  St.  James's  Placet  S.  W. 

1889  Cox,  Frank  L.,  118  Temple  ChamberSy  E.C, 

1896  Cox,  George  Curling,  Burnhrae,  College  Road,  Ripon. 

1888  t^™*^^>  Colonel  J.  A.,  R.A.,  C.B.,  Rawal  Pindi,  India, 

1887  f  Crawlby-Boevey,  Anthony  P.,  Birchgrove,  Crosswood,  Aberystwyth;  and 

Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 

1896  Creagh,  Charles  Vandbleur,  C.M.G.,  32  Charlton  Road,  Blackheath, 

S.E. 

1896  Cressby,  George  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  Oak  Manor,  Tonbridge. 

1896  Crew,  Josllh,  Tavistock  Hotel,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 
1886  Crichton,  Robert,  The  Mardens,  Caterham  Valley. 

1886  Critchell,  J.Troubridoe,  105  Rodenhurst  Road,  Clapham  Park,  S.W, 

1903  Crookshank,  Edgar  M.,  J.P.,  Saint  Hill,  East  Grinstead, 

1897  Cross,  Andrew  L.,  19  Murray  field  Avenue,  Murrayfield,  Edinburgh, 

1 889  Crow,  James  N.  Harvey,  M.B.,  CM.,  Ardrishaig,  Argyleshire, 

1890  Cuff,  William  Symbs,  34  Lambolle  Road,  Hampstead,  N,W, 
1901  Culver,  Robert,  34  Newark  Street,  Stepney,  E. 

1890  Cuningham,  Granville  C,  37  Craven  Hill  Gardens,  W, 

1896  Cunliffe,  Wm.  Gill,  cjo  Natal  Bank,  18  St,  Swithin's  Lane,  E.C, 
1906  Cunningham,  Andrew,  16  Bramham  Gardens,  S.W, 

1892  f  Curling,  Robbrt  Sumner,  92  Mount  Street,  W. 

1874  CuRRiB,  Sir  Donald,  G.C.M.G.,  4  Hyde  Park  Place,  W, 

1882  t^^^''^^*  Spencer  H.,  24  Longridge  Road,  Earl's  Court,  S.W, 

1906  *CuRzoN  OF  Kedleston,  Rt.  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E.,  1   Carlton 

House  Terrace,  S.W. 

1906  CusTANCE,  Vice-Admirai  Sir  Reginald  N.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.V.O.,  42  Half 

Moon  Street,  W, 

1897  CzARNncow,  Cjesar,  103  Eaton  Square,  S.W, 


1884 

1899 
1894 
1880 
1903 
1883 
1900 
1887 


Dalton,  Rev.  Canon  John  Neale,  M.A.,  C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  The  Cloisters, 

Windsor, 
D'Amico,  Carmelo  D.,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  34  Brunswick  Square,  W.  C, 
Dangar,  D.  R.,  Holkham,  Inner  Park  Road,  Wimbledon  Common,  8,  W, 
Dangar,  F.  H.,  Lyndhurst,  Cleveland  Road,  Ealing,  W, 

tDANGERFIELD,  JaMES. 

Daniell,  Colonel  James  Legeyt,  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8,  W, 
Darbyshibe,  Edward,  Stoneleigh,  Bedwardine  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E, 
UAjelcy,  William^Knox,  42  Grosvenor  Square,  W.  ;  and  Stanmore  Hall^ 
Stanmore, 
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1889  Dabley,  Cecil  W.,  I.S.O.,  M.  Inst.  C.E.,  9  Victoria  Street,  S.  W, 
1897     Dabnley,  Right  Hon.  the  Eabl  of,  Cobkam  HaU^  Gravesend. 

1 902  Daubney,  Hobace,  Leeuw  House,  Wilford  Liney  W.  Bridgford,^  Nottingham, 
1904      Davidson,  Leyboubne  F.,  York  ViHa,  Cullen,  N.B. 

1899  fD'AviGDOR-GoLDSMiD,  OsMONi)  E.,  8o7nerhill,  Tonbridge,  Kent, 

1884  Datis,  Chables  Pebcy,  23  Lowndes  Street,  8,  W. ;  and  Conservative  Cluh, 

St.  Jameses  Street,  S.  W, 

1901  Davis,  Vice- Admiral  E.  H.  M.,  C.M.G.,  Rathedmond,  Amherst  Soad, 

Bexhill'On-Sea;  and  Naval  and  Military  Clnh,  PiocadiUi/,  W, 
1897     fl^^^soN,  Edward  R.,  20  Ennismore  Gardens,  S.W, 

1878  fDAVSON,  Sib  Henry  K.,  20  Ennismore  Gardens,  S,W, 

1 880     Davson,  James  W.,  42  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Netting  Hill,  W, 

1903  Daw,  John  W.,  Walreddon  Manor,  Tavistock^  Devon, 

1904  fl^AWES,  Henby  Halfobd,  112  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C, 

1904  Dawes,  William  C,  Mount  Ephraim,  Faversham,  Kent, 

1882  tDAwsoN,  John  Eugene,  F.R.G.S.,  4  FarJc  Place,  St.  James's,  S.W. 

1883  t^^^soN,  Rankine,  M.A.,  M.D.,  35  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Netting HiU,W. 
1906     Day,  Vbn.  Archdeacon  Charles  V.  P.,  M.A.,  The  Abbey  School,  Becken- 

ham. 

1902  Dbane,  Hermann  F.  W.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Gower  Lodge,  Windsor, 
1891      jDebenham,  Ernest  R.,  17  Melbury  Road,  Kensington,  W, 
1883     Dbbenham,  Frank,  F.S.S.,  1  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  N.W, 

1880  t^^  CoLYAR,  Henry  A.,  K.C.,  24  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W, 

1897  Deed,  "Walter,  C.R.,  Newquay,  Bigbury,  Kingsbridge,  Devon, 

1898  d'Egville,  Howard  H.,  2  Dr.  Johnson's  Buildings,  Temple,  E.C, 

1881  Delmege,  Edward  T.,  17  St.  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 

1905  Db  Mattos,  Edgab  Gut,  Svriss  Cottage,  Dacre  Park,  Blackheath,  S.E. 
1904  Db  Nobdwall,  Chables  F.    2  Observatory  Gardens,  W. ;  and  A,  E.  G. 

Electrical  Co.  of  South  Africa,  606  Caxton  House,  S.W, 

1885  f Dent,  Sib  Alfbed,  K.C.M.G.,  Belgrave  Mansions,  S,W, ;  and  Havens- 

worth,  Eastbourne. 

1882  D'EsTERBB,  J.  0.  E.,  Ebnfield,  Hill,  Southampton. 

1890  t^^  ViLLiBBS,  Jacob  N.,  Bel  Air,  Avenue  Road,  Sevenoaks, 

1895  Devitt,  Thomas  Lane,  12  Fenchurch  Buildings,  E.C, 

1879  Dbvonshibe,  His  Gbacb  the  Duke  of,  K.G.,  G.C.V.O.,  Devonshire  House, 

78  Piccadilly,  W. 

1902  Dewsbuby,  Frederick,  36  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

1896  Dickinson,  James  W.,  Queensland  National  Bank,  8  Princes  Street,  B,C, 

1883  Dickson,  Raynes  W.,  23  Cambridge  Road,  Hove,  Sussex. 

1906  Dixon,  Frank  H.,  cfo  Messrs.  Alexander,  Fletcher  ^'  Co.,  2  St,  Helm's 

Place,  E.C. 

1900  DiETzscH,  Ferdinand,  652  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  EC, 

1903  Dillon,  Cormac  Cronly,  80  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
1889     DoBRBE,  Habby  Hankey,  6  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 

1891  DoBSON,  Hon.  Alfbed,  C.M.G.  (Agent- General  for  Tasmania),  6  Victoria 

Street,  S.W. 
1902     Dobson,  William  H.,  24  Pleydell  Avenue,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E, 
1882     Donne,  William,  18  Wood  Street,  E.C, 
1894     DooLETTB,  Geobgb  p.,  9  St.  Mildred's  Court,  Poultry,  E,C, 
1894     Douglas,  Alexandbb,  83  St,  Mark's  Roadj  W, 
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1894  Douglas,  John  A.,  Trinity  Gask^  Auchterarder^  N.B, 

1906  Douglas,  Sib  Abthub  Percy,  Bart.,  6  GUndower  Places  8.W, 

1901  Douglas,  Professor  Robert  Langton,  M.A.,  110  Piccadilly,  W, 

1897  Dowllng,  Joseph,  Bidgewood  House^  Uckjidd,  Sussex, 

1889  Dbaqb,  GrBOFFBBY,  United  University  Cltib,  Pall  Mall  East,  8.W, 

1890  Dbayson,  Walter  B.  H.,  J9a»M^tZ/,  Stevenage, 

1901  Drysdale,    George  E.,    c/o  Australian  Mortgage   Co.,  13  Leadenhall 

Street,  E.C. 
1868     tDuciB,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.  V.  0. ,  Tortworth  Court,  Falfield,  Glos, 

1894  t^uDLEY,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  G.C.V.O.,  7  Carlton  Gardens,  8,W. 

1879  Duncan,  Captain  Alexander,  2  Downie  Terrace,  Crail,  Fife,  N,B. 

1889  Duncan,  John  S.,  Natal  Bank,  18  St,  Swithin*B  Lane,  E.C, 

1895  t^^^^c-^Nj  Robert,  M.P.,  Bodona,  Bumbreck,  Glasgow,  N,B, 
1892     Duncan,  Wm.  H.  Greville,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 

1903     DuNDAs,   The    Ven.    Archdeacon    Charles   L.,    M.A.,     Charminster 

Vicarage,  Dorchester, 
1885     Dundonald,  Lieut.-General  the  Earl  of,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  34  Portman 

Square,  W, 
1894     fDuNEix,  Owen  R.,  Garboldisham  Manor,  East  Harling,  Norfolk  ;  and 

Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1885     Dunn,  Sib  William,  Bart,  Broad  Street  Avenue,  E.C,  . 
1885     fDuNN-YARKER,  H.  W.,  12  Eversley  Park,  Chester, 
1878     fDuNRAVBN,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.P.,  C.M.G.,  10  Connaught  Place, 

W,;  Kenry  House,  Putney  Vale,  S.W.;  and  CarUon  Club,  S,W, 

1896  DuRRANT,  Wm.  Howard,  Ellery   Court,   Beulah   Hill,  S,E,;  and  26 

Milton  Street,  E,C, 

1897  "fDvBJJLCKEB,  Alfred  F.,  Crosby,  Waldegrave  Park,  Twickenham, 

1880  fDuTTON,  Frank  M.,  74  Lancaster  Gate,  W,;  and  Conservative  Club, 

St,  James*s  Street,  S,  W, 
1880     DuTTON,  Frederick,  112  Gresham  House,  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C,;  and 

Birch  Hall,  Windlesham,  Surrey, 
1887     Dyer,  Charles,  31  The  Drive,  Hove,  Sussex. 
1887     Dyer,  Frederick,  7%e  Pentlands,  Park  Hill  ^oad,  Croydon;  and  17 

Aldermanbury,  E.C, 

1890  f Dyer,  Joseph,  cjo  Messrs,  A.  H,  Wheeler  ^  Co.,  Temple  Chambers,  E.  C, 

1902  Dymock,  William,  9  Kensington  Court  Place,  W, 


1905     Earnshaw,  Henry,  Tantallon,  Park  HUl  Road,  Shortlands,  Kent. 
1895     Eaton,  Henry  F.,  95  Parliament  Hill  Mansions,  Lissenden  Gardens,  N.W, 
1895     Eckersley,  James  C,  M.A.,  Ashfield,  Wigan;  Carlton  Manor,  Yeadon, 
Leeds ;  and  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S,  W, 

1889  t^CKSTEiN,  Frederick,  18  Park  Lane,  W. 
1894     Edb,  N.  J.,  Oakhurst,  Netley  Abbey,  Hants, 

1907     Edgar,  Edgar  Galstaun,  4  Kensington  Court,  W, 

1887     t^DWARDES,  T.  Dyer,  5  Hyde  Park  Gate,  8.W. ;  and  Prinknash  Park, 

Painswick,  Stroud, 
1904      Edwards,  Harry  Woodward,  Stapleton,  Brackley  Boad,  Beckenham, 

1890  Edwards,  Lieut.-General  Sxh  J,  Bevan,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  9  Wilhraham 

Placets,  W, 
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BasBTON,  PaoraasoH  HroK  K,  14  81.  GiUi,  Oxford. 
fELDBE,  Febokbiok,  21  CUvclaiii  Gardeni.  Hydt  Part,  W. 
LDEH,  Wm.  Gbobob,  7  St.  Helen' »  Phce,  E.C. 

QIS  &  KlSCiHDlMK.  KlOHT  HoN.  THB  EiEL  OF,  K.G.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.I.E., 

18  Eanismore  Gardens.  S.W.      and  Broom  Hall,  Duiifin.dine,  N.B. 
ELiiB,  CoLiHiat.  RoBEHi,  Bendham  Bama,   Saxtnmdham ;  and  Army 

and  Nafff  Cluh,  Tall  Mall,  8.W. 
tELLiOT,  Majob  E.  H.  M.,  HW/e^Wi  Hiwick.  N.B. 
Ellis,  Hknbi  Vacohan,  t9  St.  Andren'a  Mansions,  Doriel  Street,  W. 
Elwell,  Wh.  EttNEBT,  Heyf'ird  Hills.  Wredon. 
Elweix,  William  R.  C,  3  DownaideEoad,  Cli/toH,  Bristol. 

aETT  Phhdkbick  W,,  22  Birch  Groi-f,  Eaiing  Camnion,  ^. 

<GLEHAET,  SiK  J  Oabdnbb  D.,  K.C.B.,  28  CaTMH  Street.  W. 
tENOLisa  Fbbjikmpic  A.,  Addingion  Park,  Etzet  Croydon. 
Ebbsloh,  K.  C,  21  Gnat  Winehaler  Street,  B.C. 
EvEBSON,  Walteb  H  ,  cjo  Pitnatiet  Foods,  Ltd.,  34  Percy  Street,   W. 
Ewabt,  Jouh,  Messrs.  James  Morrison  4  Co.,  5  ffenoAuwA  Street,  E.C. 
EtLES,  Gbobqb  Lancbliw,  C.M.G.,  UjDSt.C.E.,  12  Dean's  Yard,   West- 


Faibbaibn,  Andbbw  D.,  64  (hatton  Street,  E.C. 

FaibclodOH,  E.  a.,  25  Kiiisimjtim  Palaee  Gardens,  W. 

Faibfax,  Crablbs  B.,  Oriental  Cluh,  Hanover  Sijuare,  W. 

fpAiKFAl,  E.  Ru&s,  flfaejiioHe,  Tunhridge  Well*. 

tFiBFAx,  J  MiCKKsiiB,  JwAiof  Corlton  CluA,  Pall  Mail,  S.W. 

tPABRAK,  SiDNHv  R,,  4  Londoa  Wall  SuSdingx,  E.C. 

FawK",  Rbt  T  a.,  c/o  MesfTK.  H.  Meade-King  ^  Son,  Brittol. 

FRiitNBiEsi,  Joiw  Wx.p  iJBrick  Court,  Ttrnple,  E.C. 

Full,  Ahthub,  M.P    46  Qu'.en .Victoria  Street,  E.C, 

Fbntoh,  Bet.  Hbebbet  0.,  B.A.,  96  Newlaada  Park,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

FEBOuaoM,  A.  M.,  Frognal  House,  Frognal,  Hampitead,  N.  W, 

Fbbooson,  Johm  a.   Green  Bank,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

Feeodbsos,  Colorel  Xohk  a,,   St.   Philip's   Lodge,    Cheltenham ,-   and 
Junior  CarlUm  CM.  Pall  Mail,  S.W. 

Fbbnac,  Heubt  S.,  2    Wonil  Ka^hange,  E.C. 

Festino,  Majoh  Aeibob  H.,  C.M.G    D.S.O.,  Zungent.  Northern  Nigeria  ; 
I  and  yaval  ttinl  Military  Clab.  PicardiHy,  W. 

'  Tith;,  HiaGwACE  thkDitkb  OP,  K,T.,G.C.V.O.,  15  PofiBian  SjBare,  W. 
\  FiMiAv, Rr. ilos.SiB  JIobeetB.,  K.C.,G.C.M,G., SI PkUlimore Gardens, W. 

FiMLAVsON,  Daid,  48  Redcligi  Square,  S.W. 

I'lNLAtauN,  JtiHH  c\b  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank,  27  Clements  Lam,  E.C. 

fFiTaflBEALD,  WiLLiAu  W   A,  Carrigorait.  Hewmarket-on-Fergue,  Clart, 
Irdand;  and  Carl/on  Clai.  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 

FcKOCANE,  MoHQAsI.,  M.ft.CS.E.,  lO-isSifi^Kfli^e,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Fleqo,  Jamps  Misteh,  Fairviev),  Stanmore;  and  3  Laurtnee  Pountnry 
BiU,  EC. 

Flhuiito,  Sib  Francis,  K.C.M.G.,  ^'Sydney  Place,  OnslotB  Square,  S.  W, ; 
and  Oriental JJiiA.  fliwio«er_5g«arB,JJC. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1883 

1900 


1901 
1884 
1901 
1889 
1905 
1868 
1898 
1890 
1904 
1902 
1907 
1888 
1903 

1906 
1000 

1898 

1901 

1883 
1881 


Fletchhr,  Hbnby,  14  The  Paragon,  Blackheath,  8:E, 

Flint,    Joseph,   C.M.G.,   Roscmount,  Sanderstead   Road,    Savderstead, 

Surrey ;  atid   The  Niger   Company ,   Ltd.,   Surrey  ffbvse,   Victoria 

Embankment,  W.C, 
Floweb,  Alfred,  23  BiickJersbury,  E,C, 
Flux,  "Willl^m,  Waterton,  Cirencester, 
FoBOAir,  Thomas  H.,  The  Ley^  Northwich. 

FoRLONO,  Captain  Chablbs  A.,  RN".,  Gore  Vale,  Enutwortht  Hants, 
FoBSHAW,  Chablbs  F.,  M.D.,  F.K.S.L.,  Baltimore  House,  Bradford, 
FoBTEScuE,  Thb  Hon.  Dudlbt  F.,  9  Hertford  Street,  Mayfair,  W, 
Foster,  Abthub  L.,  Sandy,  Limpsfield,  Surrey. 
FowLiB,  William,  15  Coleman  Street,  E,C, 

Fox,  Francis  Douglas,  M.A.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  19  Kensington  Square,  W, 
Fox,  Henby  Wilson,  4  HaXkin  Street,  S,  W, 
Fox  WELL,  Douglas  L.,  28  Lyndhurst  Road,  Hampstead,  N,  W, 
Francis,  Daniel,  139  Ghresham  House,  E.C, 
f  Frasbr,  John  C,  Bracknowe,  Dundee;  and  Messrs,  Stephen,  l/Vaser  ^  Air, 

65  London  Wall,  E,C, 
Frbbmami  Keginald  F.  Lyne,  63  Elizabeth  Street,  Eaton  Square,  S.  W, 

"fFRBMANTLB,    AdMIRAL    THB    HON.    SiB     EdmUND    R.,     G.C.B.,    C.M.Q-., 

44  Lower  Sloane  Street,  S,  W, 
Fbbre,  The  Vkn.  Archdbacox  Hugh  Corrib,  Ldghterton  Rectory,  Wotton- 

t$nder-Edge,  S.O,,  Glos, 
Fuller,  Sir  Thomas  E.,  K.C.M.G-.  (^Agent- General  for  Cape  of  Good 

Ho'pe),  100  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Fuller,  W.  W.,  24  Burlington  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 
Fulton,  John,  26  Upper  PhUlimore  Gardens,  Kensington,  W, 


1898     Galbraith,  John  H.,  32  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
1885     Game,  Jambs  Aylwabd,  Yeeda  Grange,   Trent,  New  Bamet,  Herts;  and 
2  Eastcheap,  E,C, 

1889  Gammidob,   Henby,    Standard  Bank    of  South   Africa,   10   Clement's 

Lane,  E.C, 
1902     Gabdinkr,  Edward  B.,  4b  Bickenhall  Mansions,  Portman  Square,  W, 
1907     Gardner,  Rev.  Richard  Titlby,  M.A.,  Church  House,  Dean's  Yard,  S.W. 
1879     f  Gardner,  Stewart,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
1894     Garnett,  William  J.,  The  Red  House,  Narborough,  Leicester, 

1890  Garrison,  W.  Herbert,  F.R.Gi5.,  46  Albany  Mansiofis,  Albert  Bridge 

Road,  S.W. 

1891  Gatty,  Sir  Stephen  H.,  45  Onslow  Gardens,  S.W. 

1891     George,  David,  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  64  Old  Broad  Street,  E,C. 
1002     George,  Major  F.  Nelson,  Lovell  House,  Crawley  ;  and  Ju  ^ior  Atheneeum 

Club,  Piccadilly,  W. 
1902     GiBBiNos,  Major  Henry  Cornwall  C,  Junior   United  Service  Club, 

Charles  Street,  S.  W» 
1905     fGiBBONS,  Willl^m  Pike,  J.P.,  Ruiton  House,  Dudley, 
1891     Gibson,  Frank  Wm.,  8  Finsbury  Square,  E.C, 

1882     tGiFFEN,  Sir  Robert,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  Chanctonbury,  Hay  vards  Heath. 
1 898     Gilbert,  Alfred,  Mutual  Life  Association  of  Atistralasia,  6  Lothbury,  E.  C, 


o 
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)H,  CnABtw,  16  Ghuetater  Walk,  Keneitiglm,  W. 
tQiLOHam,  W":ij.m<,  do  Standard  Bat*  of  Soulli  A.frka,  10  CTeinmCi 

Lane,  E.C. 

tQiLCHBiBT,  Wii-UAK  OSWALD,  200  QoteK't  Gait,  S.W. 
,  SlMOBl-p  2  Billiler  Jiimue,  K.C. 
Bs.  Jamrs,  11  Toola/  Street,  8.E. 
,  William,  S3  Crutehed  Frian,  E.C. 
Sawcbl  r:.,  3  VtTiion  Chambers,  Smtiampion  Bnv.  W.C. 
.  lanARi.,  81  Qrtincroft  Gardena,  Hamjaltad,  K.W. 
)KE,  Nbi.sos,  c/o  Mean.  H.  Chaplin  ^  Co.,  9  FenckHreh  St.,  E  C. 
I,  John,  J.P,,  121  Oahnord  Court,  W. 
Ohorqig,  HaU  End,  Weaiford,  Essex. 
RioiiT  Hob.  Lnnn,  The  Granije,  Sviaasea. 
Glasoow,  Ht.  Hon.  The  Eahi.  or,  Q.CM.O.,  KeUmme,  Fairtie,  K.B. 
QJ.BNRSK,  RilBT  Hon.  LORD,  139,  Pti'caditUj,  W. 
GoAn,  Saudel,  31)  Vicarage  Road,  Hastings. 

Gonm,  MiCBABL  J.,  c/o  U-nioti  Bank  of  Jvttratia.  71  CornUU,  E.C. 
fGuDFiiEV,  Batmohd,  F.R.Q.8.,  F.K.A.S.  (late  of  Ceglon),  79  Com/iiU, 

E.C. 
GoDSAL,  Oaptain  Wii.UAM,  R.E.,  WoottoH  Baseelt  S.O.,  H'ills. 

!,  EnHnND  P,,  Catllevtaed,  Shoaier't  Hill,  Kent. 
Gonlo(i,QKOttaB  R.,  Kettsington  Firlase  MatuioHi,  Sentington,  W, 

iLULE,  Rloht  Hon.  Sir  Gkohob  T.,  K.C.M.G..  Xaml  and  MUitary  01^, 
Tiecadaiy,  W. 
GoLDKAMH,  C.  Sytinby,  421  Sat'shiiTy  Eouie,  E.C. 
GoLDNir,  SiB  John  T  ,  J.r.,  Monis  Pari,  Coreham,  Wills. 

L  R.,  Travtvaal  CMmbcr  of  Minn.  202  Sidiebirri/ House,  S.C. 
GoLDawoBTBV,   Majob-Genkbai.   Walteb   T.,   C.B.,    YaldkaBt   Manor, 

GooDLirra,  John,  f^sKfx  View,  MtisKell  Bill,  N. 
GooDVAM,  R.  GWBLO,  3  Noe  Emd,  Camptltn  Hi'l.  W. 
jopban,  Slu  Williau  Mbiih,  K.C,  Clanadel,  Pit  Farm  Emd,   QvilU- 
ford. 

OooDBiH,OEOEiQR,Jl/ca««.  W.  Weddtl  ^  Co.,  16  St.  Htlot't  Ploee,  E.C. 
noaov,  CiiARi.ra  G„  A.M.InsLC.B.,   Church  Farm,  Anlingham,  Kcrik 
WaUham. 

tOoROOM,  GEonoB  W.,  Utt  Brewery,  Caledonian  Itoad,  2f. 
i  I  fGoBDOH,  JoHH  William,  11  King's  Bench  Walk,  Temple,  E.C. 
i     fOoiOMti,  John  Wiltob,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E  C, 
i     Gow,  William,  13  Rood  lane,  E.C. 

S       -fGoWANS,  Loois  P. 

S  '  Qbauah,  Bib  FuBneRio,  K.C.B.,  St.  Sttphen't  C/uh,  Westminster.  8.W. 

5  tQBAHT,  Cahdboss,  Brunlifield,  Bromley  Road,  Btukruham,  Kent. 

1  Grant,  Henky,  Sj/dney  HyrsI,  CMchrster  Road,  Croydon. 

3  Grant,  William  Tartbh,  Blmiieini  CIh'i,  12  Si.  James's  Sgtuav.  S.  W. 

S  Graves,  Davii>  Svunbv,  Riiditor  Mouse,  Beckenham. 

)  Gbat,  Ahbbobe  O.  Wentwo&tr,  31  Great  St.  Seltn'a,  EC. 

I  Qbat,  Benjamin  O.,  4  fnnemess  Oardeni,  Kensington,  W. 

I  Gbat,  Robbrt  J.,  27  Milton  Street,  E,C. 

}  !  fGBAT,  RombbtKatm,  M.Inal.CE.,  irwitm  Park,  AIJ-j,  Wowi,  Kent 
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uf.  E.C. 
K.C.S.I.,  CJ{.,   93   BeU/rn 


Rmtd, 


3  Feni-hnreh  A 
Obkbh,   Muoa-OBH,   Stb   IIbkrt, 

S.W. 
tGEBKK,  MoBTON,  J.P.,  322  Loop  StTfft,  MariUhurg,  Natal. 
Grhihkb,  Chaslkb  R..  St.  Marg't  Sqnarf,  Birmmghiaa. 
Ghbio,  Henbt  R.  W.,  SjHjaie,  EZ^tn,  y.B. 
Qbhkfbli,,  R.  N.,  IB  George  S/rtrt,  S/iiniion  Houit,  E.C. 
aeBswxLL,  Bev.  William  E.  P.,  H.A..  Dodtnglim  Sectfiry,  i 

vxiter,  Semmet, 
Gretton,  LimTT.-CoLONitL  QEOEtOE  liE  H.,  49  Draj/tim   Gardtna,  Soulli 

Kmsinglon.  S.W. 
tGEBT,  H  E.  Kt.  Hon.    Eari.,   G.C.M.O,,    Govtrnmeui  Bouu.   Otlami, 

Canada. 
!  tOaET,  Oeobok.  Fallodeii,  Chris/oa  Bank.  NortlnmiheTland. 
Ghibtb,  Ni>BMiH  W.,  Cozlrigh.  Grooml/ridgi:,  Sunseg. 
GaiFFiTH,  W.  Dowsw,  i  Bramham  Gardctii,  Willis  Rood,  S.W. 
Qhiffith,  W.  r.„  Canida  Gnveramenl  Offer,  17  Vidoria  Slreet.  S.W. 
tOBiPPrTHS,  Wi[.i,i*M,  QI4v>dl,  Ptnylan,  Cardiff. 
GarnsoN,  EmtAsn  Snapb,  \f>  Ashley  Place,  Watmina/er,  S.W. 
QBiMLiitToN,  SiH  J.iuM  J.,  RoK  HUl.  Middle  WaUop,  Stocthridgi,  Hniits. 
OmixKHABD,  Abtuur  G.,  ELtham,  Kent. 

Gui.L,  Sin  WiLLiAB  Cahbkoh,  Bart.,  10  Hyde  Park  Garden),  W. 
GoTEiRiK,  CnAai.BS,  Quren  Aime's 

tGwiLT.iAM,  Ray.  a.  Thobh,  Bamplm  Poyli  Rectory,  Oxford. 
Qinv,  WALTRtt  J.,  22  BUlitrr  Street,  E.C. 
GwTTHER,  J,   HowARP,  13  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

tHAQOABD,  Edwahi),  6  FoTchcitiT  Plate,  Oxford  Square,  W. 

Haoes,  Fieid-Harsral  Sik  F.  Paul,  G.C  B.,  Q.C.8.I.,  O.I.E.,   United 

Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Halchot,  Jahbs,  18  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 

Hallidat,  Juhn,  6  Holland  Pari,  W.;  and  Ckieilade  Bbtue, near  Saliibiiry, 
Halswbll,  Hdqh  B.p  J.P.,  26  Kensir^on  Gate,  Hyde  Part,  W. 
Hahblino,  William  G.  A.,  Forat  Soute,  Qiieen'i  Boad,  Reading. 
Hamiltok,   (.'aptaim  Jaukb  de   Coubcv,   R.tf,,   83    Sonl/tvart   Bridge 

Road,  S.E. 
Hauilton.  t'uBDEHicK  H.,  10  Austiu  Friara,  E.C. 
tHAKiLTOw,  Jambs  G.,  cjo  Post  Office,  Cape  Tbum,  Cape  Colong. 
Hanhak,  Sir  Johh  A^  Bast.,  St.  Scephea's  Cluli,  Weslrnimeer,  S  If, 
Hankei,  Ebnhbt  Aleks,  Notion  Home,  Ctippmhnm. 
Hamlbt,  Toouas  J.,  as  Glouceiier  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
<,  Charles  J.,  F.C.I.S.,  Saan  Brewery,  Blackbam, 
Uansoh,  Charles  A.,  39  Bant  JUamioni,  S.W. 
Hardi^  OEDHaB,  17  Raoenacrofl  Park,  High  Bamit. 
Hare,  Rboinald  C,  Westera  Amtra/ian  Qovernment   Office.,  1 5 
trtrt,  S.W. 

:,  Sholto  H.,  F,R.G.S.,  7  LifeU  Place,  Clifton.  BrUM. 
I  Hahbwood,  Ht.  How.  thb  Eahl  op,  Harettood  Houte,  Leedt. 

isTHAM,  Clinrfh  Bill  Home,  Mertlham,  Su, 
<h,  03  SI.  Jamea'e  Street.  S.W. 
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Hahhis,  Ret.  EnwiBTi,  D.D.,  Svilingkope  Vicarage,  Hereford. 

HiHHis,  WiLTKB  H-,  C.M.G.,  294    Cornhill,  E.G.;  and  Junior  Carlton 

Ctuh.TaliMaU.S.W. 
fHABBia,  Wolf,  107  Qinen's  Oaie,  S.W. 

Hareibon,  Authdh,  L.B.C.P.  {SurrjtoB  SuptrivleniUnI,  Indian  Emigra- 
I  lion  SerBi<:e),  Gram  Avenue,  Yeoeil. 

Bgfl     fHAiiRiuiti,  GBNBRALSiaRicaARD,  R.E.,Q.C.B.,  C.M.O.,  .^g/i/on  JIfaniH-, 

I  DumfoTd,  Exeter. 

884  '  Habrold,  Leuhird  F&ederice,  ST  Graeechvreli  Strict,  E.C. 
Harrowkr,  O.  Cabhabt,  CalU^eHiU  Chambers,  E.C. 
Harbt,  CstTArx  Thomas  Row,  ^uBTieenttow,  St.  hei,  ContwaU. 

tHAI19ANT,-S(DNEr  B. 

Hart,  E,  AtitHBT,  Spencer  Home,  Adelaide  Bond,  SurhitiM. 

HiBVBv,  Thouas  Edwin,  Kenmore,  Shephtrd't  HUl,  Highgett,  K. 

Hahwood,  Josbpb,  90  Cennnn  Street,  E.C. 

Haplab.  Lkwis,  M.P..  14  Ev^nn  Gardens,  South  Ketiiivgton,  8.W. 

+HASLAM,  Ralph  E.,  Par/t  Udgt,  Ckarek  Street',  Chdsca,  B.W. 

HATaEttrON,  HioBT  Hon,  Loso,  C.M.O.,  65  Warwick  Square,  B.W.;  and 

Teddedey,  Fenkridge,  Staffordahire. 
Uatklock,  Sir  Arthur  E.,  G.C.8.I.,  G.C.M.G.,  Q.CJ.E.,  Biihopitowe, 

Bahhacomhe,  Torquay  ;  and  Junior  Carlton  Cltth,  FaU  Mall,  S.  W, 
HiwKKB,  Rkt.  Behtb»i[  R.,  M.A.,  7  Kgcrlun  Terr/toe,  8.W. 
tHAWTUoBH,  RKaiMALn  W.  S.,l'.O.B(ixl[25,Jokintieiibllrg,  Traiuvaal. 
'~  I,  WiLTBB,  Tie  Harliour,  Ehyl. 

>B  ABTHtin  E.,  Late  R.A.,  25  She£icld  Terrace,  Campden  Hill, 

W.  :  and  United  Serniae  Club,  fttK  Hall,  S.W. 
fHiY,  Ci'toNBi.  Charles,  Robin's  Croft,  Chilhaia,  Canicrhiry. 
Hat,  Silt  Jaheb  Suaw,  K.C.U.O.,  42  Lexham  Gardens,  W. 
Hates-Sadliib,  Ooujbbl  aiB  Jamis,  K.C.M.G.,  73  Queen's  Qoic,  S.W. 
Hatuan.Hbsbt,  IB  Fcmbridge  Square,  W.;  and  a  Coleman  Street,  E.C. 
Uavmes,  T.  O.,  I  Endeleigh  Terrace,  Tavialock  ^  and  Monteliello  Islands, 

i'orth-Wetl  Aaatralia. 
Haywahd,  J.  P.,  Aroona,  Freshford,  Both. 

Head,  Jahes,  40  Lowndes  Sjitare,  S.W.;  atid  Inverailorl,  Invemtss-skire. 
Hhalei,  Gbbalv.  E.  Cttimri-CK,  B.A.,  20  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 
Hhath,  ComiABDEa  Geohoh  P.,  B.N.,  30  Braniham  Gardens,  S.W. 
HeoTOB,  Alfxandbb,  2  I^lieday  lioad,  Ealing,  W. 
Hbdoes,  Geobqe  a.  M,,  43  Gwendolen  Avenue,  Putney,  S.W. 
Hbdqhan,  W.  Jamw,  Saitta  Clara,  Highland  Bond,  Bromleg,  Kent. 
Heelkh,  Matthew  G.,  U  Kemingtan  G^e,  S.IK 
Hecah,  Chablbs  J.,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Cluh,  Fall  Xall,  S.  W. 
Heinrket,  Robert  B.,  3fl  Egerton  Gardens,  S.  If". 
|Hrndebbon,  George  T.,  7  BillHer  Square,  E.C. 

Uehdkbson,  Jaubs  a.  Leo,  Pb.D.,  F.Q.S.,  120  Bishop^ale  Street,  E.C. 
HfcKOBBsoH,  J.  C.  A.,  120  BisJiopsi/ate  SCrert,  E.C. 
tHEHNiMQ,  EnDoij  H,,  2  Moimt  Street,  W. 

Paul,  Moorgate  Court,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 
Amdhew,  24  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
Hbhiot,    Maioh-Qbberai,    Jamkb  A.    Mackav,   R.M.L.I.,  cjo    Messrs, 
•■ell^  Sons,i2  Pott  Mall.  S.n: 
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Heatet,  Dudley  F.  A.,  C.M.G.,  Westjields,  Aldeburghy  Sujfolk, 
Hebyey,  Mattheif  W.,  M.lDbt.C.E.,  East  BUwy  Half,  East  Derehaw, 
Norfolk, 
1895     Hbkvby,  Valentine  S.,  54  Kensington  Courts  W, 

1884  Hesse,  F.  E.,   Eastern  Extension ^  ^c.   Telegraph  Co.^  Limited,  Elcctra 

House,  Moorgate,  E.  C. 

1902  HiDDiNOH,  P.  C.  V.D.  P.,  cjo  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clement's 

Lane,  E.C. 

1905  Hill,  Sib  Clement  Lloyd,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  13  Chesterfield  Street, 

Mayfair,  W, 
1880     fHiLL,  James  A.,  19  Jones  Strut,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony, 

1885  tHiLL,  Sidney,  Longford  House,  Langford,  near  Bristol, 

1906  Hill,  Thomas  A.,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Nomianton  House,  Plumtree,  Nottingham, 
1897     t Sillier,  Alfred  P.,  B.A.,  M.D.,  Marl'yate  Cell,  Dunstable. 

1895     fHiLLMAN,  Valentine  A.,  C.E.,  Moorambine,  38  Woodstock  Boad,  Redland 
Green,  Bristol,  • 

1897  HiLLsoN,  John  C,  The  Bungalow,  Symond's  Yat,  Boss,  Herefordshire. 

1886  t^^^TON,  0.  Shibbeff  B.,  41  Roland  Gardens,  S.W, 

1903  HiME,  Libut.-Colonel  Eight  Hon.  Sib  Albebt  H.,  K.O.M.G.,  61  Burton 

Court,  Chelsea,  8,  W, 
1889     Hind,T.  Almond,  Goldsmith  Building,  Temple,  E.C. 
1903     Hind-Smith,  William,  The  Chestnuts,  2  Copers  Cope  Road,  Beckenham. 

1902  Hind-Smith,  Wm.  "Wilson,  F.E.G.S.,   Tamworth,  196  Kingshall  Road, 

Beckenham, 
1004     fHiNDLiF,   Right   Hon.  Lobd,  9  Grosvinor  Place,  S.W. ;  and  Hindlip 

Hall,  Worcester. 
1883     fHiNDSON,  Eldhed  Grave. 

1883  HiNGLEY,  SiB  Geobgb  B  ,  Babt.,  High  Park,  Droitwich, 

1905  Hitchcock,  Walteb  M.,  3  Queen  Street,  Cheapstde,  E.C. 

1888     HoABE,  Edwabd  Bbodie,  CarUon  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, ;  and  Tenchleys, 
Limpsfield,  Surrey, 

1903  Hoatheb,   Chables  A.,  Broomfield  House,  Kidmore  Road,   Caver  sham 

Heights^  Reading, 

1906  HoBLYN,  Chables  D.,  25  Upper  Hamilton  Terrace,  N.W. 

1898  f Hodgson,  Gerald  Tylston,  B.A.,  Blaniyre,  Harpinden,  Htrtfordshire. 

1879  f Hodgson,  H.  Tylston,  M.A.,  Harpenden,  Hertfordshire, 

1886  Hoffmeisteb,  C.  R.,  64  Queensborough  Terrace,  W. 
1895     Hogan,  James  F. 

1887  fHoGABTH,  Francis,  Sackville  House,  Sevenoaks. 

1891      Hogg,    Henby    Roughton,    2    Vicarage    Gate,   Kensington,    W,;    and 

Cheniston,  Upper  Macedon,  Victoria, 
1901      Holland,  Alfbed  R.,  Leesons,  St.  PauCs  Cray,  Chislehurst,  Kent, 
1906     Holmes,  Fbank,  c/o  Hong  Kong  ^-  Shanghai  Bank,  31  Lombard  Street, 

E.G. 

1880  Holmested,  Ebnest  A.,  Falkland  House,  Linden  Road,  Bedford, 
1906     HooKE,  Rev.  Daniel  Burfobd,  Bonchurch  Lodge,  Barnet, 

1888  HooPEB,  Geobge  N.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.S.S.,  Elmleigh,  Hayne  Road,  Beckenham, 

1884  Hopkins,  Edwabd,  Claremont,  Nuffield,  Surrey. 

1884     Hopkins,  John,  LitUe  Boundes,  Southborough,  Tunbridge  Wells  ;   and 
79  Mark  Lane,  E,C. 
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HnFKiNS,  T.  Hdllis,  Leconjuld,  Mount  Park  Bead,  Ealing,  W.;  and 

9  Fore  Street  Avenue,  KC. 
Horwooii,  Sitt  FaiNOB  J.  S..  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,   13  Hemtoit  Strut, 

Hou,  jAKKa,  133  i'ieloria  Street,  S.W.  ;  and  147  Cannon  Sirtet,  E.C. 
HuKDanK,  LmcT.  Liumki;  H..  R.N.,  Chart  Lodge,  Wa/bridge. 
UouH,  FuKDtmiCK  J.,  Caedadmi;  BrightoH  Road,  PuHeg,  Surra/. 

HOIIH,  ThoUAS  SUTHKHLiKD,   6   St.  HclCnt  Pl(U!e,  E.C. 

HoBii,  Wu.  Austin,  Junior  Carlion  Club,  Pail  Mall,  S.  W. 

HouLDKH.  Alfsbd  H.,  HS  LcadenhaH  Street,  E.C. 

HuuLOBR,  AuoUBTDS  1'.,  U6  Leadenhail  Street,  B.C. 

fHoDSTorH,  Qboboe  L.,  Johnilotie  CaiiU,  Jeluiilone,  Benfrer/jshire,  iV.B. 

Hdqhes,  Qrobob,  F.C.S.,  1S5  Fetmhurci  Street,  E.C. ;  nwj  Bridgeloum, 

Ba/rhados, 
tHuoHBs,  John,  F.C.S.,  7B  Mark  Lane,  E.C. 

~  onus,  CouuAMBKH  R.  JunBS,  B.N.,  Whiddon,  yewton  Abbot. 
fHoix,  W.  WiKSTiMUii,  St.  Ann'i  Heath,  Virginia  Wattr,  Surrey. 
HumsT,  HxHHY  G.,  UJiiat.  C.E.,  SO  C(ifflp<te  Mf2  Cmtrt,  Kennngion,  W. 
SuHT,  Feiks,  Earlt  Colnt,  Essex. 
StJTCHiNsos,  H.  Ch*bj.e5,  Mcssrs.  Millie,  Ltd.,  Sttrr^  House,   Victoria 

EnAaniment,  W.C. 
Hutton.Majoh-Gkskhal  Sib  Ebwahd  T.  IL,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  Fieid  Plaee, 

Hm-sham;  and  United  Service  CM.  Pati  Malt,  S.W. 
CABS,  Fhank,  1 28  New  Bond  Street,  W. 


iBsa,  PsBCt  Mayok,  83  I%Jer  Gloitceiter  Place,  N.  W, 
Mwraaa,  Gboboh  M.,  Batlinagarde,  Limerick,  Irdand, 
tlHBOiH,  GnsPAT,  J27  SidiebKry  Bouse,  London  Wall,  E.C. 
^IsaiJS,GoasBiivs,  MJ).,  2b2  St.  Jamea'i  Court,  3.W.;  a»d  Atkenaum 

cm,  S.W. 
InoEAJi,  Sib  Williau  J.,  Babt.,  66  Cromwdl  Bond,  S.  W. 
Irvink,  TttUMAs  W.,  17  Alderiaanbury,  E.C. 
Ibwbll,  Hhumas,  11  Park  Square   Wat,  Begenfa  Park,  S.W.;   and  H 

Coleman  Street.  E.C. 
Isaacs,  Jacob,  Si  Porchesler  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
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Jack,  A.  Hii.l,  National  /its 
E.C. 


e  Co,  of  New  Zealand,  9   Graixelturci 


IS86     t^^'^'^'i'*'  Javbs,  J.F.,  ^2  Campden  House  Court,  W. 

1B03      Jackson,  Lieut.-Colonel  Akhhew  M.,  Victoria,  Chambers,  SiUl. 

18S9     tJACKaON,  Sib  Tkouas,  Babt.,  Stamted  House,  Slansted,  Eate^e. 

1901      Jacobs,  John  I,,  10  Cumherland  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  S.W. 

1886     Jacomh,  RwitMAUi  B.,  61  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

1900     Janes,  R.  Boucbko,  UtdUannery.  Bide/ord. 

1890  '  ^Siitiuso!!i,'WiLLiia,  care  qf  Broken  HUL Proprietary  Compaia/,  31  Queen 

I  Slrat,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1897  I  JABviB,  LiBDi.-CoLOHiu.  A.  Wkbton,  C.M.G.,  M.V.O.,  06  Pari   Street, 
Groiiienur  Square,  W. 


^ 


Jhanb,  IticuutD  W.,  Bank  of  Aaslralaiiti,  4  'I'AnadiKiilte  SlrcLl,  &',(.'. 

fjBEU,  RicUAUD,  i  WhUcliall  Court,  S.W. 

isfvzsais,  UutKT  WiHDHUi,  36  AttUin  Friars,  E.C. 

fJirraAr.  R.  J.,  46  Elia  Pari  Band,  S.W. 

Ibhhihs,  Hun.  John  G  [Agcnt-QtacnU far  South  Amtraliu),  2i  BigAoju- 

gale  Strcat,  K.C. 
Jbhkwbok,  William  W.,  6  Moorgatt  Sintt,  E.C. 
Jehnisos,  QiLBEKT  D.,  28  Groctckurch  Slrnt,  E.G. 
jBBHiMiiiUH,  Sib  Hubert  E.  H.,K.C.M.Q.,  11a   The  Alba»j/,  Pkcadi'dy, 

W. ;  and  Langridge  Towers,  Bermtok. 
tJBD3Hr,  BioiiT  Hon.  IBB  Eabi.  OF.  Q.C.fl.,  Q.C.M.O,,  OtKcrk'j  Pari, 

UitfBorth ;  a«d  Middltton  Park,  Bicalir. 
JoiiNSOK,  Captaik  J.  ViHKH,  Si.  Julian»,  MUborae  Port,  Somerset. 
JoHNSUH,  Fbsubblck  Wu.,  A.M.  last.  C.l^.,  Mai/bank,  SlapMiiral.  KciU. 
JouMsoM,  GoDrsET  B.,  H  I'ktorm  Street,  S.fK 

JOHHSON,  L.  0.,  1   SlUfBl  HUl,  E.C. 

JoHHSTOK,  Qbuho'e  liAtrsiui,  2K  Portman  Bqvan,  IK. 

JojiNSTOBK,  Edwabd,  Cambridge  Hoase,  131  Cainlierwe'l  Eaiid,  S.E. 

Jones,  Sib  Aij^ed  L.,  K.C.M.Q.,  .Veaara.  Eidsr,  Dempster^  Co.,  Colonial 

Mouse,  2U  Water  Street,  Liocrpoe!. 
fJoHKB,  Hknrt,  Bramleg  Dene,  Brunksoaw  Park,  Boariteiiiouth. 
Jones,  Captain  Hen  by  M.,  V.C,  United  Seriiia  ffl«A,  FaU-Mail,  S.W. 
JaNEB,  J.  D. 

JoNsa,  Sib  W.  U.  Quailr,  tiarlon  Mere,  Bury  St:  Edmunds. 
JoBia,  Wii.tiA«  T..  Junior  Carilo»  CM,  Pail  Mali,  S.IK 
JosiiuA,  Abbau,  12  Cottingham  Oardtni,  S.W. 
JoauH,  Hbnby,  Gaynee  Park,  Uptnhuter,  Euex, 
JdsTice,   MAJOB-OiiMBaAI,    W.    Cuvb,  O.M.a.,   Himtock,    Farn/iorougA , 


fKAUFMAH,  CHARLKa,  12  Berktlig  Stnel,  iV.     ' 

Kr&hhb,  Bauitei.  B.,  Kingsmood,  Lyndhurtt  Gardeia,  Bampeltad,  N,  W, 

Ekabtuh,  Orcibgk  H.,  Hunt  Bene,  Ore.  Saeiex. 

Keep,  Cuablbs  J,.  1  GuHdhall  Chamhert,  BaiingkaU  Street,  E.C. 

Kkbp,  Bunalb,  Wooliet  Halt,  Sorlh  Cray,  Foots  Cray,  S.O.,  Kent. 

Kbuemahn,  L.,  e/o  Siandard  Bank  of  South  Africa,   10  ClcmeiU'i  Lanr, 

E.C. 
Keith-Dohqlas,  Stewa&t  M,,  Oriental  Club,  Ilanouer  Si/uare,  W, 
Kenoa!.!.,  Fbanklik  B.,    1    The  Paragon,   Btackheath,   S.E..-    and  St. 

Stephen'!  aid,,  8.W. 
KBHHBUir,  JoHK  McBDAT,  KnoekraUiiiff,  Dairy,    Galhmay,   S.B.;    aiti 

Ne«  University  CM,  S.»'. 
tEBHHHDT,  Pitt,  U  Pembridge  Place,  W. ;  and  United  Unioernfy  Club, 

Pall  Mall  East,  8.W. 
Kent,  Rdhebt  J.,  2J  Portland  Plaie,  ff. 
IKeniob,  Jakes,  IfalsUa:  Hall,  Bury. 
Keswick,  Jakes  J.,  VerJ/ey  Pltice,  Fimharat,  Shskj. 
tKESwicE,  WiLLiAK,  M.l'..  EaituHck  Park,  Lealherhead. 
Key,  Bhv,  Sia  Joun  K.  C,  Babt.,  Little  !Piiimhmn  lUclory,  Abingdon. 
IS7J  .  KiKBBB,  SiB  Henby,  Babt.,  US.,  79  LosAard  StreU,  E.C. 


1876 
1906 
1887 

1904 
1881 
1883 


1876 
1881 
1904 
1876 
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1907     King,  Charlbs,  Courtlees,  Wathall  Road,  Upper  Warlivgham,  Surrey;  and 
20  Easichcap,  E.C. 

1905  f  Kino,  Henry  Douglas,  62  Queen sboroiigh  Terrace,  W, 

1901  tKiNGDON,  Hbnrt  F.,  Quethiookj  Castle  Boadf  Horsellf  Woking. 
1886     KiNKAiBD,  Eight  Hok.  Lord,  1  Pall  Mall  East,  8,}V. 

1907     Kingston,  Clement  U.,  Australian  Mortgage  Co.,  13  LeadenhaU  Street,  E  C. 

1902  Kirkcaldy,  Norman  M.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,   64  Elgin  Mansions, 

Elgin  Avenue,  W* 

1906  KiRKwooD,  Montague,  Stoner  House,  Peterffield, 
1906     Kirk  WOOD,  Townsend  M.,  12  Egerton  Gardens,  8.W. 

1 898  KiTCHiNG,  Henry,  J.P.,  The  Grange,  Great  Ay  ton,  Yorks. 

1903  K itching,   John,    Oaklands,   Kingston  Hill,  Surrey;   and   JBranksome 

Hall,  Darlington. 

1899  Klein,  Walter  G.,  24  Belsi^e  Park,  N.W. 

1 902     Knowles,  Sir  James,  K.C.V.O.,  Q^een  Annexe  Lodge,  St.  James's  Park,  S.  W. 

1902     t^RAuss,  Henry  J.,  101  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 

1891      Krohn,  Herman  a.,  B.A.,  Maldon  Otmrt,  Maldon,  Essex, 


1891  fl^^NG,  James  Robert,  7  Australian  Avenue,  E.C, 
1895      Lamington,   The   Right  Hon.   Lord,   G.C.M.G.,   G.C.I.E.,   26   Wilton 

Orescent,  8.W. 
f  Landale,  Walter,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
Landau,  Max,  47  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 
Lane,  Major-Genebal  Sib  Ronald  B.,  K.C.V.O.,  C.B.,  Royal  Hospital, 

Chelsea,  S.  W. 
Langmore,  Leslie  G.,  34  Randolph  Gardens,  Maida  Vale,  W, 
Langton,  James,  Hillfield,  Reigaie. 

fLANSDOWNE,  Right  Hon.  the  Marquis  of,  K.G.,  G.C.S.I,,  G.C.M.G., 
G.C.I.E.,  Lansdovme  House,  54  Berkeley  Square,  W,;  and  Bowood, 
near  Calne,  Wiltshire. 
f  Lardneb,  W.  G.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,  W. 
Laughland,  James,  50  lAms  Street,  E.C. 
Laurie,  Wm.  Forbes,  66  Palace  Gardens  Terrace,  W. 
Lawrence,  W.  F.,  27  Eaton  Square,  S.W.;  Cowesjield  House,  Salisbury; 
and  New  University  Club,  St.  darms^s  Street,  S.  W. 
1886     Lawbib,  Alexander,  1  Nutley  Terrace,  Hampstead,  N.W, 
1886     tLAWBiB,  Alex.  Cecil,  14  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 

1892  Lawson,  Robertson,  34  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1894     Leake,  Wm.  Martin,  Ceylon  Association,  61  Gracechurch  Street,  E,C. 

1896     Lee,  Arthur  M.,  Brynbanon,  Bala,  Wales. 

1886     Leb,  Henry  William,  24  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1899     Lbbchman,  Christopher  A.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 

1896     Leeson,  William  F.,   33  and  34  Imperial  Buildings,  Gardiner  Street, 

Durban,  Natal. 
1889     Lb  Gros,  Gervaise,  Seajield,  Jersey. 

1892     Lb  Maistrb,  John  L.  B.,  Messrs.  G.  Balleine  S^  Co.,  Jersey. 
1889     Leuchars,  John  W.,  24  St.  Mary  Axe,  E.C. 
1902     tl^KVKR,  Wm.  Heskbth,  M.P.,  Thornton  Manor,  Thornton  Hough,  Chester; 

and  41 A  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 
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1873  Lkvbt,  G.  Collins,   C.M.G.,  National  Liberal   Clvb,    Whitehall  Place, 

8,W. 

1899  Levy,  B.  W.,  Messrs.  D,  Cohen  ^  Co.,  17  Tokenhouse  Yard,  E.C. 
1902     Lewis,  E.  J.,  F.E.S.,  F.L.S.,  Stainmore,  South  HiU,  Bromley,  Kent. 

1885  Lewis,  Isaac,  14  Siratton  Streit,  W,;  and  Threadneedle  House,  E,C. 

1887  Lewis,  Joseph,  63  New  Broad  Street,  E,C, 

1905  Likely,  Hastings,  Imperial  Mansions,  Charing  Crois  Boad,lW.C. 
1907     LiLiENFELD,  EicHABD,  3  Hi/de  Park  Street,  W. 

1889  tl^NLiTHGMJW,  Most  Hon.  the  Makquis  of,  K.T.,  G.C.M.G.,  G.C.V.O., 

Carlton    Club,    Pall    Mall,   8.W.;    and    Hopeioun   House,   South 
Queensferry,  N.B. 
1884      XiiTTLB,  J.  Stahtmy,  Authors\Club '^Whitehall  Court,  S.W, 

1886  fLiTTLBJOHN,  KoBBBT,  8  Cavendish  Square,  W, 

1874  Littleton,  Thb  Hon.  Henby  S.,  LoveUrndf^f-Walion-on'tlye-HiU,  Epsom, 
1892     LiYBSEY,  Sib  Geobge,  Shagbrook,\Beigate» 

1888  Llewelyn,  Sib  Robebt  B.,  K.C.M.G.,  Hartley\Wintney,  Hants. 

1900  ^Ia.oyi>,  Abthxjb,  12  Salisbury  Square,  Fleet  Street,  E,C, 

1890  Lloyd,  F.  Gbaham,  40  King  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C. 

1899     fl^LOYD,  Fbank,  Coombe  House,  Croydon;,  and  4  Salisbury  Court,  Fleet 

Street,  E.C.     • 
1881     Lloyd,  Kichabd  Duppa,  2  Addison  Crescent,  Addison  Boad,  W* 

1887  t-^^"WENTHAL,  Leopold,  126  Princes  Road,  Liverpool, 

1886     fl'ONGSTAFF,  Geobge  B.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Highlands,  Putney  Heath,  S.W, ; 
and  Ikcitchen,  Morthoe,  near  IlfracoTobe. 

1889  LoBiNG,  Abthub  H.,  18  Nevem  Square,  S.  W, 

1 886     t^THiAN,  Maubicb  John,  Redwood,  Spylaw  Road,  Edinburgh, 

1884  LoYE,  William  McNaughton,  8  Bunhill  Bow,  E.C, 
1899     Lowe,  Samuel,  Meadowbank,  Hadley  Wood,  Middlesex, 

1877     Lubbock,  Sib  Nbvile,  K.C.M.G.,   20  Eastcheap,  E.C;  and  65  EarVs 

Court  Square,  S.  W, 
1886     LuMGAiB,  Geobge,  Kildare,  Hove  Park  Villas,  Hove,  Sussex, 
1886     Lyall,  Bogeb  Campbell,  United  University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S,W, 
1879     fLYELL,  Captain  Fbancis  H.,  2  Elvaston  Place,  S.W. ;  and  Naval  and 

Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 
1907     Lynch,  Captain  C.  W.  D.,  cjo  London  f  Westminster  Bank,  1  St,  James's 

Square,  S.W,  • 
1904     Lynn,  Hugh  Spenceb,  118  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  S,W, 

1885  f  Lyon,  Geobge  0.,  Eton,  Berumk,  Victoria, 

1906  Lyttelton,   The  Right  Hon.  Alfbed,   K.C,  M.P.,  16    Great   College 

Street,  S.  W, 

1886  fl'^fTTBLTON,  The  Hon.  G.  W.  Spenceb,  C.B.,  49  Hill  Street,  Berkeley 

Square,  W, 


1905     Maby,  Joseph,  The  Oahlands,  White  Cross  Boad,  Hereford, 

1885     Macalisteb,  James,  Ethelstane,  32  Maresfield  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.W, 

1885     fMACAN,  J.  J.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  M.R.C!S.,  Crossgates,  Cheam,  Surrey ;  and 

Bockhampton,  Queensland, 
1901      fMACABTNEY,  Rev.  Hussey  B.,  M.A.,  25a  Bua  Bam  Beiiro,  San  Paulo, 

Brazil. 
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HacCaw,  Williah  J.  M.,  194  Qitem'i  Gait,  S.JT. 
Macoomalb,  Gkoimjb,  2  Amkeret  Park,  Sdnnford  Hill,  N. 
fMAciiOKiLD,  Hhctoe,  481  BvUfis  Street,  MMoKriic,  yictona. 

fMACFARLAN,  A-LESAHDHB,  RlUemOttllt,   lUin,  N.B, 

tMACFAKLANB,  Jaues  G.,  Miesrs.  W,  Dunn  ^  Co.,  Bread  St.  Aircniie,  E.G. 

fMiCFiE,  JuHK  W,,  Bowtoii  Bali,  Ckaler. 

■fJlAclTBE,  DiviB,  "SLS.,  la  BrwusTcick  Street,  Liverpool. 

Hackat,  a.  Mackehxih,  bO  Liint  Street,  E.G. 

Mackav,  Donau>,  Reay  ViUa,  Boimkam  Road,  Hertford. 

tHACKAY,  SiB  JiHEB  L.,   Q.C.M.G.,  K.C.I.E.,   Oriental  Club,  Hanover 

Mack  AY,  John  C,  A.M.Inst.C.E,,  BUterUy.  LudLiv. 

tMACltBHIIS,  COLW. 

MACKEMBiE,SiiiQBOHQaS.,K.C.M.G.,C.B.,23  Gt.  miwheattr  Srsif,  L'.C. 

+MiCKiNNo».  Duncan,  16  Hi/de  Part  Square,  W. 

fMACEiNNON,  John,  8  Hyde  I'atS:  Gardens,  W. ;  and  BaUnaliit,  Claekan, 

Argyleekire. 
Mackintosh,  Duhcak,  fi  Adameon  Road,  Ham-patead,  S.W, 
^MacLkat,  Sinclair,  Mesira,  D.  Afuunull  j'  Co.,  iViaclieiler  Bouse,  E.C. 
MacMartih,  J.  M.,  cjo  Meesre.  Lyall,  AnderaiB  $  Co.,  16  PhUpat  Lane, 

EC. 
Macma^tbb,  DosALii  (K.C,  OF  Ca!(aua),  1a  Coetymr  Street,  S.W. 
Macxillan,  Madbice,  Bt.  Martin't  Street,  Letceeler  Sguart,  W.C 
Macphail,  Albxandeh  J.,  35  L/.Tuiskam  Park,  S.E, 
MacRostt,  ALBiAMiBa,  Went  Bank  Room,  Eeher, 
McAaTuoB,  Ai-BKASDEE,  73  Holiond,  Park,  W. 
McAetucb,  JouK  P.,  MSilkStreei,  CripplegaU,  EC. 
McAaTuna,  Wm.    AlsxAndbe,  U.P.,  \2  Baekingham   Gate,  S.W.;   and 

18  ^  19  Silk  Street,  CripplegaU,  E.C. 
tMcCoNNBLL,  AHTnCH  J.,  8  CoUtngham  Gardens,  South  Ketisingtoa,  S.W. 
McCosNBi.1,  Fbbbkbick  v.,  37  Cranky  Gardens,  S.W. 
fMcCuLLOcu,  Geoiicb,  1B4  Queen's  Gate.  S.W. 
JUcDoNALD,  Jahbs  £.,  4  Chapel  Street,  Gr^Ugate,  E.C. 
UcDoNKU,  Aethub  W.,  2  Rectory  Place,  Forlajnoiith  Rood,  Gviiii/brd. 
McEachabh,   Sib  Mal(?oi.u   D.,    Ovcrstune  Park,  Northampton;     and 

Billiler  Sqtiare  BuiMingi,  E.C. 
McEuBN,  Datid  Paintbb,  24  PimhHdge  Square,  W, 
MrF.iiT.MB,  William,  Messrs.  W.  Hun*  ^  Co.,  1 3  Broad  Street  Acintie,  E.  C. 
McGaw,  John  Tuobcbn,  Broomhall,  Wantham,  Horiham, 
McIlwbaith,  Akdbkw,  Billiler  Square  BuUdinga,  E.C, 
McIntirh,  J.  p.,  3  A'eiD  Basinghali  Street,  KG. 

McKi^HE,  Fuhderick:  A.,  IS  Sfuseuia Mansion,  Great  RnueU  Street,  W.C. 
McKkbhow,  WiLLiiJi,  1  Miitster  Road,  West    Bampelead,  S.W.i  and 

73  Fenchvreh  Street,  E.C. 
HcLkan,  Nobiuh,  West  Ball,  Sherborne,  Dorset. 
Maqdibb,  Thomas  Milleb,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  12  Earfs  Court  Square,  S.W. 
MALCouaoN,  Datid,  care  of  Mcaari.  Coulie  4-  Co.,  140  Strand,  W.C, 
Manlet,  William,  60  Cruydvn  Grope,  Croydon. 
tMAHSKES,  Chables,  237  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 
Mauhkk,  William,  6  East  India  Aei-nue,  E.C. 
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1886     Mabks,  David,  cJo  Naiional  Provincial  Bank,  88  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W. 

1904     Ma&lbobuvqu,  His  Gbacb  the  Dukb  of,  K.G  ,  38b  Curzon  Street,  W, ; 

and  Blenheim  Palace^  Woodstock, 

1885  Marsdbn,  Thb  Eight  Kby.  Bishop,  D.D.,  Byrham  Lodge^  Cl\fton  Parky 

Bristol, 

1881  Marshall,  Ebnbst  Luxmoobe,  9  8t,  Helen's  Place,  E.C, 
1889     fMABSHALL,  Hbnby  B.,  3  Throgmorton  Avenue^  E,C, 

1901     Mausuall,  Lbgu  K.  H.,  Blackie  House^  University  Haily  Edinburgh, 

1882  f Mabtin,  Fbancis,  The  Grange,  Wroxham,  Norfolk, 

1889     Mabtin,  Jambs,  Sunngsidey  58  Palace  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S,W,;  and 

Suffolk  House,  Laurence  Pountney  HUl,  E.C, 
1884     Mathbbs,  Edward  P.,  6  Queen's  Gate  Terrace,  S.W, ;  and  60  Old  Broad 

Street,  EC, 

1 886  tMATHBSON,  Albx.  Perceval,  National  Liberal  Club,  Whitehall  Place,  S.  W, 
1901      Mathieson,   Jambs    Francis,  M.A.,    13    Langland    Gardens,  Finchley 

Road,N.W. 

1893  Maton,  Leonard  J.,  B.A.,  15  Cornwall  Gardens,  8,W, 

1886     Matthews,  Jambs,  Lemington  Hall,  Scotswood  B.S,0.,  Northumberland. 

1 894  Maubicb,  John  A.,  Elm  Grove,  Dawlish. 

1894  Mead,  Fbbdebick,  The  Moorings,  St.  Albans. 

1903  fMEDHUBST,  Francis  Hastings,  13  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 

1899     fMEESoN,  Edward  Tcckbb,   K.N.,   2  Marchmont  Gardens,  Richmond, 

Surrey, 
1899     tMKESON,  Fredebick,  2  Marchmont  Gardens,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
1878     Meinbbtzhagen,  Ebnbst  Louis,  4  Cheyne  Walk,  Chelsea,  S,W, 
1886     Mblhuish,  William,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W,C, 
1906     Melliss,  John   C,  M.Inst.C.E.,   F.G.S.,   Benewood,   Holly  croft  Avenue, 

Hampstead,  N.W. 

1906  Mercer,  Wm.  Alexandeh,  85  London  Wall,  E.C. 

1907  Merton,  Thomas  D.,  32  Parliament  Hill,  N.W. 
1892     Messbr,  Allan  E.,  14  Old  Jewry  Chambers,  E.C, 

1889     Mbtcalfb,  Sib  Chablbs  H.  T.,  Babt.,  Junior  Carlton  Club,  Pall  Mall, 
S.W, 

1877  f Mbtcalfb,  Fbanx  E.,  Gloucester  House,  Stonebridge  Park,  N.W, 

1904  Metcalfe,  Joseph,  cjo  Bryant  Trading  Syndicate,  Broad  Street  A  venue,  E.  C, 

1878  Mbwbubn,  William  R.,  J.P.,  cjo  Union  Bank  of  Australia,  71   Cornhill, 

E.C. 
1899     fMiCHAELis,  Max,  Tandridge  Court,  Oxted,  Surrey. 

1905  Michell,  Sir  Lewis  L.,  Powyslea,  Hatfield  Road,  St.  Albans. 
1903      Mignon,  Captain  Jbpson  G.,  78  Elsham  Road,  Addison  Road,  W, 
1889     MiLLBB,  Chablbs  A.  Duff,  9  Warwick  Square,  S,W, 

1901      Miller,  Edwabd  H.,  142  Long  Acre,  W.C. 

1903      Miller,  James,  The  Cottage,  Highwood  Hill,  Mill  HUl,  Middlesex;  and 

2  Billiter  Avenue,  E.C, 
1901      tMiLLiGAN,  George,  Messrs.  Debenhams,  Limited,  18  St.  Helen's  Street, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
1897      tMiLLS,  Thomas,  Longdown  House,  Sandhurst,  Berks. 

1895  MiLNER,  The  Right  Hon.  Viscount,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.G.,  47  Buke  Street, 

St  James*,  S.  W. ;  Brooks's  Club,  S.  W.  ;  artd  Slurry  Court,  Canttrbwry. 
1901     MiLNBB,  Thomas  J.,  25  Albany  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 
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MiKTo,  H.E.  Rt.   Hon.  the   Eabl  of,   G.M.S.T.,  G.C.M.S.,  G.M.l.E,, 

GoKemmeni  Souse,  Cakiilla;  mid  Minte  Houae,  Hdwuik,  N.B. 
MiTcHBLL,  EttHBST  J,  D.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  M.K.C.S.,  If  Oxford  and   Cam- 

bTidge  Mansiana,  W. 
fMiTCHBLi,  James,  Lanhtrae,  ShUUngford  Hill,  WaUinsford,  Berks. 
JMiTCHELL,  JoKH  Stbvknsoh,  S  ChUadl  Blreet.  E.G. 
I  MociTTi,  Ebkkst  G.,  4  Tkrogmorton  Avenue,  1S.C. 
Moffat,  Robkbt  Unwim,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  CM.,  UG  HaTley  ;'ilrecl,  W, 
I,  RoBBHT  N.,  fl  Ly/iicroft  Gardena,  Hampatead,  S.  W. 
UNO,  Psacr  Allfobt,  M.P.,  10  PaliKt  Court,  Bapawalsr,  W. 
MuNit-BitRTTOM,  EioBT  HoH.  LoBD,  C.B.,  16  PriBotrs  Gardcm,  S.W.;  and 

Conybom,  Lewes. 
MoNTKFioaK,  Hebbkbt  B,,  7  Behise  Avinue,  jV.  W. 
MoHTEFiuuB,  JosBPH  G.,  1*  Wathoume  Fork  Road,  W. 
MoNTGuuHuv,  Rt,  JIkt.  Bisuop  H.  H,,   U.D.,  BoeUly  for  Propagari^ 
■fthe  Gospel,  19  Dtlahay  Street,  S.W. 
s,  Edward  R.  P.,  6  CHslew  Gardmt,  a.W. 
MoooB,  Abthdb  Cbjsolu,  23  Fmcx  Birtet,  Strand;  W.C, 

I,  Mjuob  Abthub  T.,  R.E.,  The  Grange,  GilUngUm,  Kent. 
Moure,  Yobk  T.  Q.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  L.H,C  P.,  1  Levritham  HUl,  8J^ 
MooKHEAD,  Edward,  P.  0.  B,'x  63S,  Cape  Tbion,  Cape  Calont/. 
MooBHHAD,  Jambs,  F.R.G.S.,  F.9.A.,  Eo^al  Societies  Club,  03  8t.  Jaiiass 

Street,  S.IV. 
fUoomiDiTse,  Edwaiid,  care  of  Bank  of  NeiB  Zealand,  1  Quien  Victoria 

Street,  E.C. 
Moob-Raufoed,   Alfred,  59    Queen's   Gardeiu,  Hj/dt  Pari,  W.;   and 
2  Hare  Court,  TVmp/e,  B.C. 
iBEiKn,  Chables  Alobbnon,  M.Inst.C.E.,  F.G.S.,  Moore  Place,  Eaher. 
MoBUAN,  Benjamin  H.,  Qveen  Ann^s  ChaviheTS,  Broadway,  Westmin^er, 

a.W. 

MottOAH,  LiBDT.-Coix>jTOi,  A,  HtCKMAM,  D.8.O.,  H  GrosvenoT  Mace,  S.IV. 

fMoROAK,  GwTNVAuaKAN,5  St.  James'a  Street,  S.IV, 

MoBOAH,  Penet  Vadhhan,  7  Pari  Lane,  W. 

MoBOAN,  SsiTiMns  Vadqhan,  37  Harrington  Garden!,  South  Kensington, 

S.W.;  and  42  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
MoHOAH,ALDBaMAMSiHWAtTt;BVAUQHAH,BiBT.,2  ff^iie.5ra(/  Court,  S.W. 
MoasB,  GcLBBBT,  Crown  Brewery,  Loweetofl. 
tMoBBELL,  John  Bowes,  30  St.  Mari/i,  York. 
MuBBisoN,   Jamb9   K.,  10   Eton   Road,  South  Hampstea^,   N.W.  ,•  and 

Thatched  Souse  Club,  81.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
+MoBai30H,  John  S.,  Thatched  House  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S.  W. 
MoBEisoN,  Waltkb,  Malhim  Tarn,  Settle;  and  77  Cromwell  Boad,  S.W. 
Most,  Whliam,  1  Stanley  Crescent,  Soiling  HUl,  W. 
MosToM,  KicnAED  v.,  38  Grange  Crescent,  Sharrow,  Sheffield. 
MoBBLV,  Alfhbd,  C.M.G.,  West  Lodge,  Hadley  Wood,  Barnet, 
MoBEHTuAL,  Qkobiik  J.  S.,  190  Qucsn's  Gale,  S.W. 

MosKNTBAL,  Habbt,  IB  Grccn  Street,  W.  

MorjLSDALB,  William  E..  2i  Chapel  Street,  lAmrpool. 

Caitain  Samubl,  42  Cressida  Road,  WhUehall  P 
WiLUAK  Clabk,  Boyai  Exchange,  Glasffow. 
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1902 

1897 

1902 

1896 

1899 


1885 
1904 
1901 

1901 


MuiXBB,  KoBEBT,  52  New  Broad  Street,  E.  C. 

MuNN,  WiNCHBSTBB,  Laveritoke,  near  Whitchurch,  Hants. 

Murdoch,  John,  52  LeadenhaU  Street j  E.G. 

MuBE,  Sib  Andbew,  4  McLaren  Road,  Newington,  Edinburgh, 

MuBBAY,  THB  HoN.  Albxandeb  0.  (Masteb  OF  Eltbank),  M.P.,  Juniper 

Bank,  Walkerhurnj  Peeblesshire  ;  and  Brooks's  Club,  St.  Jame^s  Street, 

S.W. 
fMuBBAY,  Chables,  Eostcote  Place,  Pinner,  Middlesex. 
MuRRAT,  Colin  A.,  I.S.O.,  cjo  National  Provincial  Bank,  Folkestone, 
MuBTON,  Sib  Walter,  C.B.,  Saxbys,  Chisle hurst ;  and  Devonshire  Club, 

St,  Jarrves^s  Street,  S,  W. 
fMusGBAVB,  Captain  Herbert,  R.E.,  Eurst-on-Clays,  East  Grinstead, 


1875  +NAIBN,  John,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

1906  Nathan,  Fbank  B.,  29  Brundenell  Avenue,  Leeds, 

1889  Nathan,  Geobgb  I.,  c/o  Messrs.  I,  Salaman  ^  Co. ,46  Monkwell  Street,  E.C. 

1887  fNATHAN,  Joseph  E,,  23  Pembridge  Gardens,  W, 

1885  Nathan,  Louis  A.,  Dashwood  House,  9  New  Broad  Street,  E,C. 
1881  Nathan,  N.  Alfbbd,  28  Finsbury  Street,  E,C. 

1886  INeahe,  Abthub,  Woodlands,  Selling,  Faversham. 
1894  Neil,  William,  35  Walbrook,  E.C. 

1888  fNBiSH,  William,  The  Laws,  Dundee  ;  and  Hogarth  Club,  Doner  Street,  W, 

1903  Nelson, Septimus  Q-.,  Messrs,  Merryweaiher  ^  Sons,  Greenivich  Road,  S,E, 

1881  Nelson,  SibE.  Montaoub,  K.C.M.G.,  3  Whitehall  Court,  S,W. 

1893  Nelson,  Habold,  15  Dowgate  Hill,  E.C, 

1904  Nesbitt,  Eobert  C,  2G  Palace  Court,   W.;  and  7  Devonshire  Square, 
Bishopsgate,  E,C, 

1882  Ness,  Gavin  Parker,  19  Porchester  Terrace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

1889  Nestle,  William  D.,  Winterbourne,  Brighton  Road,  Sutton,  Surrey, 

1888  Neumann,  Sigmund,  146  Piccadilly,  W, 

1896  Neville,  George  W.,  18  Stisse-x  Place,  Regent's  Park,  N.W, 

1896  tNEWMABCH,  John,  Chasewood,  Caterham  Valley,  Surrey, 

1886  NiCHOL,  Egbert,  57  Eltham  Road,  Lee,  S.E. 

1904  fNiCHOLAs,   William,   F.G.S.,   c/o   National   Bank  of  Australasia,  123 

Bishopsgate  Street,  E,C, 

1891  NiCHOLLS,  Alfred  M.,  8  Courtfidd  Gardens,  S,W. 

1903  NiCHOLLS,  Horace  W.,  9  Amherst  Avenue,  Ealing,  W. 

1896  Nichols,  Arthur,  Bank  of  Egypt,  26  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1889  t^^'^isoN,  Eobert,  76  CornhilU  EC. 

1878  NoRTH^  Fbedbbic  William,  F.G.S.,  142  Portsdown  Road,  W. 

1 894  Nobthcliffb,  Kt.  Hon.  Lobd,  36  Berkeley  Square,  W. ;  and  Elmwood, 
St.  Peters,  Kent. 

1891  t^^^^^'^'S^sic,  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  6  Hans  Crescent,  S.W. 


1904     Oak,  William  Percival,  M.Inst.C.E.,  13  ColviUe  Gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
1906      O'Farreix,  Thomas  A.,  J.P.,  30  Landowne  Road,  Dublin, 
1897     Ommannby,  Charles  H.,  C.M.G.,  3  Great  Winchester  Street,  E,C. 
1888     Ommannby,  Sir  Montagu  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  10  Prince  of 
Wales  Terrace,  W, 


R'lifiii  Ootaniaf.  InaUhite. 

LOW,  Et.  Hoh.  thr  Earl  or,  a.C.M.G.,  7  Bkhmond  Ttrraet,  Whitr- 
kali,  a.W. ;  and  ClaadoH  Pari,  Guildford. 
Oi-rENnHiHGH,  BRRifARn,  To  Bicktahall  MaaBuitm,  W. 

nun,  Chahlim  T.,  i3  Sloamthurv  S^arc,  W.C. 
Obimbn,  EowiBD  H„  11  Grow  End  Jtoad.N.W. 
tOBBORKR,  CiPTAiH  FoAitK,  HarhuTj/  Hall,  I/iemingUm. 
OsTRORoa,  CoDKT  STANiBunB  J.,   F.R.G.S.,  G  SelhertoB  Qrove,    Chclira, 

S.W. 

Ottehboh,  Alfbed  8.,  Ihiruiard  Houkk,  Kensington  Court,  W. 
Otwat,  RjaHT  HoM.  Sir  AsTiinR  Johm,  Babt.,  34  Eaton  Square,  S.W.  ; 
and  Ailifnaum  Cluh,  PaU  MaU,  8.  \V. 
FKN-JnHfa,  JiiHN,  Trig/a,  Sknrtmmd  Street,  Bigglttv-'/ule. 


Pace,  Datib  S.,  Marisi-iUe,  NcvAon  Stevart,  S.B. 

LToi.OQijB,  AuQEHTua  L.,  *7  BecJcenkam  Road,  Bcckenhim. 
Palmbh,  Catt,  Richabd  E.,  Oakland)  Park,  Xett-digate,  Surrey. 


^ 


i,  S  De  Vere  Gardens,  Keminglon,  W, 
w  Jameb  L,,  J^gan,  Blake  Hall  Road,  Watutead,  Jf.E. 


Parrcht,  Chae 

tPASFlTT,   Oin 

FiTTjCiPTiui  William,  63  Fuple  Road,  WeitcomU  Par/:,  Blacl-hcafh,  S.  B. 
tPABKEB,  SiH  GiLBHHT,  M.P.,  30   Corllon  ffouae   Ttrraec.  S.W.  ;   and 

HomtsInU,  East  GriHeteiid. 
fPiHSBE,  Hbhbt,  Valf  View  Cottage,  IVing  Hill,  THng. 
tPAKiDt,  Ohobqs  R.,  C.M.G.,  M.A.,  LL.D..  1 7  Wahrho  Plaee,  S.  W. 
PiBaciNQTON,  8:a  J.  Bopkb,  J.P.,  D.L,,  240tHliijiM!iViar(,  K.C. ;  6il«ii«M- 

Mre  Hanf,  W. ;  and  United  Service  Club,  PaU  mil,  S.W. 
Pabkimsom.  Thomas  W.,  M.D..  77  Bloaae  Street,  S.  W. 
Pabk,  Ret.  Edwabd  Q.  C.,  1  Ballon  Gardeni,  South  Kinrinitou,  S.W. 
Pabtkub,  Hbhbt,  Wi/aehet,  Slueh  Hndham,  Herts. 
-fPiTKBaoM,  J.  Qlaistbb,  27  Pembridge  Gardene,  Bayme-iter,  W. 
PiTBHaON,  .Tames  Qowahb,  BUliler  Buildingi,  E.C. 
+PATTKH8os,Mri,iB,  SoKt^oiwr,  TolpudiUe.Borrhetler;  and  Oriental  CItA. 

Hanover  Square,  W. 
nL,  Alesamdbr,  32  Upper  Park  Boad,  Haceritool:  HiU,N.W. 
tPsACB,  3is  Waltbh,  K.C.M.G.,  I.S.O.,  83  Victoria  Slreit,  S.W. 
Pkacocx,  Gbobok,  37  Milton  Street,  Fore  Street,  E.C. 
tPBAKS,  QHOBdi  Hbberbt,  B.A.,  LL.B,,  Bawlry  Hall,  Yorki. 
tPKAHCB,  GDnAKD,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W. 
~BABSOK,  Sir  WbrtmaiiD.,  Bast.,  M.P.,  Paddoeiburit,  Worti,  Sutler; 

and  10  Victoria  Street.  S.  W. 
fPauBBBToN,  Oot/mBL  Ebhbst,  R.E..  Bp  Tie  Alhang,  PiccadUly,  W. 
Pbhl,  Tbb  Hon.  QHonaB,  M.A..  a  Cleveland  Si/uare.  St.  James's,  S.W. 
Phhdbb,  Sib  Jokh  Dkhisok,  K.C.M.G.,  Eastern  Telegraph  Co.,  Eleclm 

House,  Moorgaie,  E.C. 
NJOLD,    HiwOLD    L,,    St.   Join's    College,    Cambridge;    and    Bi-ndigo, 

ITriorio. 
+Pi!NsKPATni«n,  F.  W.,  LL.D.,  Rathsallagh,   Colbinitonm,  Co.   Wicjiioui. 

Ireland. 
pKHNBV,  Edwabd  C,  8  Well  HiU,  Sydenham,  S.E. 
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1899  I  Pebcbyal,  Sphncrr  A.,  16  SoutTuea  Terrace^  Southsea, 

1892  I  Perceval,  Sir  Westby  B.,  K.C.M.G.,  20  Copthall  Avenue,  E.C, 

1895     Perks,   Robert    Wm.,   M.P.,    A.M.Inst .O.E..    11    KenHngton    Palace 

Gardens,  W, 
1880  i  Perrino,  Charles,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  MaU,  S,W, 
1902     Pehby,  Robinson  G.,  Glendyne,  Eaton  Rise,  Ealing,  W, 
1879  I  fPETHBRicK,  Edward  A.,  18  Hopion  Road,  Streatham,  8.W. 

1872  I  tPiiiLiPSON-STOW,  Sir   Frederick  S.,  Bart.,  Blackdown  House,    Fern- 

hurst,  S'lcssex  ;  and  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  8.  W, 

1884  j  \Fkitajp8 f  JjJo^nsL,  P.O.  Box  149,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1901  Pickwoad,  Robert  W.,  16  Comeragh  Road,  West  Remington,  W. 
1897  Piper,  William  F.,  c/o  J,  A.  Smallbones,  Esq.,  27  Milton  Street,  E.C. 
1897      Pitts,  Thomas,  C.B.,  St.  Stephen's  House,  Victoria  Embankment,  S.W, 
1888  t^i-ANT,  Hon.  Edmund  H.  T.,  M.L.C,  Charters  Towers,  Queensland, 
1882     Pleydell,  T.  G.,  63  St.  James's  Street,  S.W. ;  and  Hast  Sussex  Club,  St. 

Leonards-on-Sea. 

1904  Plumptre,  John  Vallis  Nicholl,  133  Thurlow  Park  Road,  West  Vulwich, 

S.E, 

1905  I  f  Pollock,  Sir  Frederick,  Bart.,  21  Hi/de  Park  Place,  W, 

1897  i  t^oNSONBY,  Rev.   S.    Gordon,    The  Rectory,  Devonport ;    and   57    St. 

Jamet^s  Street,  S.W, 

1900  PoNTiFBX,  Arthur  R. 

1869  tPooRB,  Major  R.,  Old  Lodge,  Salisbury, 

1892  Porter,  Robert,  37  Chalmers  Street,  Edinburgh. 

1885  tPoTTER,  John  Wilson,  2  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.C, 

1873  I  Prance, Reginald  H.,  The  Ferns, FrognaZ,  Hampstead,  N.W, 

1882  Prankerd,  Percy  J.,  Woolaconibe,  Park  Hill,  Carskalton,  Surrey. 
li)04     Pratt,  Edwin  A.,  Mount  Bank,  Famborough,  S,0.,  Kent, 

1868     Pratt,  J.  J.,  79  Queen  Street,  Cheapside,  E.C, 

1901  Pratt,  J.  Jebram,  Jun.,  The  Eagles,  West  Hill,  Highgate,  N. 

1885  Preecb,  Sir  Wm.   Henry,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  M.InBt.C.E.,  Gothic  Ledge, 

Wimbledon,  S.W, 

1883  Previte,  Joseph  Weedon,  Oak  Lodge,  Pond  Road,  Blackheath,  S,E. 

1898  j?RicE,  Henry  J. 

1906  Priestley,  W.  E.  Brioos,  M.P.,    Queeji  Anne's  Mansions,  8,W.;  and 

65  Vicar  Lane,  Bradford, 

1 886  Prillevitz,  J.  M.,  Margaret  Lodge,  94  Finchley  Road,  N,  W. 
1875      Prince,  John  S.,   28  De  Vere  Gardens,  W, 

1891     Pritchard,  Lieut.-Gbneral  Sir  Gordon  D.,  R.E.,  K.C.B.,  United  Service 

Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
1882     Probyn,  Sib  Lesley,  K.C.V.O.,  79  Onslow  Square,  S.W, 

1899  Probyn,  Lieut. -Colonel  Clifford,  J.P.,  55  Grosvenor  Street,  W, 

1901     Puckle,  Henry  Leonard,  North  Queensla'nd  Insurance  Co.,  Ingram  Court, 

Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
1 894     PuLBSTON,  Sir  John  Henry,  2  Whitehall  Court,  S,  W, 
1882     Purvis,  Gilbert,  5  Bow  Chwrchyard,  E.C, 


1905     QuiLTBR,  Frederic  R.,  68  Victoria  Street,  S,W. 

1899     QuiLTER,  Sir  W.  Cuthbert,  Bart.,  74  South  Audtey  Street,  W, ;  and 
Bawdsey  Manor,  Woodbridge, 


Eoycd  OoUmial  InsUkite. 


I  I  BADCLiFTH,  p.  CopLBSToN,    Dirriford,  Croam  Hill  S.S.O.  Divon  ;  and 

I  Unian  auh.  B.W. 

i     Rait,  Gbohqe  Thomas,  70  ^  71  Biahopsgate  Street  Within,  E.G. 
S      RiLHiaH,  SiB  Tbouah,  K.O.S.I.,  Alhetufam  Cliih,  Pull  Mall,  8.W, 
I      BiLLi,  PiNDBU,  17  Belgrave  Square,  S.W, 
I     RAHBiS,  RoBEBT,  Howldti,  CanterhuTj/ , 
I     Rausueh,  Kichakh,  Siddingittrrt,  Chidd'mgfold,  Godalminfi. 
I     tEANDALL,  EuQKME  T.,  c/o  Commrrreiol  Bank  ef  Sydney,  18  Birckin  Lane, 

E.C. 
I     fl'*""''!  Sib  James,  Babt.,  35  Ennimtiort  Qardftnn,  S.W. ;  and  Bryngwyn. 

Hereford. 
I      Ransdhe,  Bebtbau  C,  Shirleigh,  St.  Edm«n^t  Road,  Ipsteicli. 
i     Eason  Hom,   Cobnthwaite  H.   {Agent- Gencr<d  for   Western  Australia), 

16  Vietmia  Street. 
,     IRaw,  Geoeoe  Hbsht,  96  Greaham  Home,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.G. 

Rawbb,  Libdt.-Colokel  Wm.  Woodwabo,  K.A.,  Junior  United  Sermee 

Club,  Charles  Street,  B.  W. 
RiwsoN,  Wh.  Stefhey,  M.A.,  M.l.E.E.,  23  Filsrm/  Square,  II'. 
Readbak,    Jamba    RnimBSfi,   D.Sc.  Mynde   Park,  TVaw   Inn,    E.S.O.. 

Hereford. 
IEbav,  Bt.  Hon,  Lord,  G.C.S.I.,  Q.C.I.E.,  8  Great  SlanUpe  Street,  W. 
REBTEfl,  HnQH  Wm.,  42  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
Rbbybs,  Hos.  Willuh  Pebbbb  (Bigk  Com-missioner  for  New  Zealnnd), 

13  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Reid,  EhwahdV.,  JlfiSM-s.iWjriy^Ci'.,  9i  Biehopegale  Street,  E.C. 
REMinnTiiH,  JoHK  S,,  Ayntome,  Graage-over-Sands,  La«c$. 
'  Rehsib,  Gbohqe  B.,  20  Lovmdes  Street,  S.  W, 
Rbnkie,  Geohoe  Hali,,  6  East  India  Avenue,  E.  C. 
tHamoN,  J.  H.,  6  Whittington  Amrnie,  E.C. 
Rbikolds-Ball,  Eustace  A.,  B.A.,  16  Eaton  Rite,  Ealing,  W.;  and  27 

Chancery  Lane,  W.  C. 
Rbtkolds,  Etiwahd  C,  Naticnal  Bank  of  South  Afriea,  London   Wall 

Buildings,  Circat  Place,  E.C. 
■fRiCHAEBS,  Geobqb,  3  Kensijigton  Palace  Gardens,  If. 
Richards,  Rooeb  C,  2  King's  Bench  Walt,  Trmph,  E.C. 
RlCHAEDSOK,  Cattain  Ehkald  E.,  J.P.,  Glanhrydan  Pari,  Carmarthen- 

RicHMOHD,  Jambs,  lionsU  Castle,  Crieff,  N.B. 

Eiudell,  Patbick,  Messrs.  F,  Bailey  ^  Co.,  69  MarA  Lane,  E.C. 

Ei»qbwav,Et.  Hatf.SiE  J.  West,  G.C.B.,  G.C.M.t!.,  K.C.S.I.,  Athenmm 

Club,  PaU  Mall,  S.W. 
Rippos,  JoaspB,  33  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
EiviNOToN,  W.  John,  "British  Trade  Journal,"  24  Mark  lJine,E.C.; 

and  21  Gtedhov)  Gardens,  S.W. 
RoBBHTB,  G.  Q.,  M.A.,  St.  Thontas'f  Hes^tal,  S.E. 
ROBESTa,  James,  Perran  //ottse,  Petranporth  E.S.O.,  Cornwall. 
EoBKBTS,  RicHAED  Neviu.,  95  Fiockley  Rood,  N.W. 
BoBBETsoK,  Lieut. -CoLONEi.  Sir  Diikald,  K.C.S.I.,  M)//or  House.  Aaect. 
RoBEBTsoir,  Sin  Geobqe  Scutt,  K.C.S.I.,  M.P.,  2  Mitre  Covrl  Bta'ldingi, 

Jitmple,  E.  C. ;  and  Severe  Collage,  C/aines,  Weri^*ler. 
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7earof 
Bleotion. 

1869  Robinson,  Major-Genebal  C.  W.,  C.B.,  Beverley  House,  38  Eaton  Rise, 
Ealing,  W.;  and  Army  #  Navy  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S,W. 

1903     Robinson,  Frederick  A.,  A.Inst.C.E.,  M.T.M.E.,  64  Old  Broad  St.,  E.C, 

1906  Robinson,  Sib  J.  Clifton,  J.P.,  Keith  House,  Porchester  Gate,  TT. ;  and 
16  Great  George  Street,  S.W. 

1894     f  Robinson,  Joseph  B.,  Dudley  House,  Park  Lane,  W. 

1889  fRoBiNSON,  Thomas  B.,  Messrs,  Mcllwraith,  McEacham  ^  Co.,  BUliter 

Square  Buildings,  E,C. 
1878     Robinson,  Sib  William,  G.CM,Gt.,  28  Evelyn  Mansions,  Carlisle  Place, 
S.  W. ;  and  Windham  Club,  St,  James's  Square,  S,  W, 

1896  Robson,  Chables  R.,  Union  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 

1905  Roger,  Geobge,  75  Fitzjohn's  Avenue,  Hampstead,  N.W,;  and  4  Lloyds 

Avenue,  E,C, 

1898  RoLLO,  The  Hon,  Gilbebt,  50  South  Eaton  Place,  S,W. 
1885     RokE,  RoBEBT,  2  Harewood  Place,  Hanover  Square,  W, 
1888     fRoNALD,  Bybon  L.,  14  Upper  PhiUimore  Gardens,  W. 

1 875     Ronald,  R.  B.,  Pembury  Grange,  near  Tunbridge  WeUs, 

1897  Root,  John,  Jun.,  Fairlawn,  Eivell. 

1906  RoPEB,  Edwabd  Wm.,  cJo  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  1  Qtieen  Victoria  St,,  E,C. 

1888  Roper,  Freeman,  M.A.  Oxen.,  Forde  Abbey,  Chard, 

1878  Rose,  B.  Lancaster,  1  Cromwell  Road,  South  Kensington,  S.W, 

1879  Rose,  Charles  D.,  M.P.,  63  Berkeley  Square,  W, ;  and  Hardwick  House, 

Pangboume,  Reading, 
1906     Rose,  Thomas  L.  Marwood,  Qiieen  Anne*s  Mansions,  S,W, 
1881     fRosEBBRY,  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  K.G.,  K.T.,  38  Berkeley  Square, 

W, ;  and  Dalmeny,  near  Edinburgh,  N.B. 
1905     Ross,  Arthur,  St,  Chments,  Carshalton  Road,  Sutton,  Sumy, 

1905  Ross,  Arthur,  Jun.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  1  GlengaU  Road,  Peckham,  S,E, 
19U6     Ross,  Jambs  W.  G.,  143  Mitcham  Lane,  Streatham,  S.W. 

1880  Ross,  John,  Morven,  6  North  Hill,  Highgate,  N. ;  and  119  Finshury  Pave- 

ment, E.C. 

1881  fRoTH,  H.  Ling,  Briar  field,  Shibden,  Halifax, 
1883     f  Rothschild,  A.  A.,  Mill  Hall,  Cuckfield,  Sussex. 
1894     RoTHWBLL,  George,  6  Throgmmton  Avenue,  E.C, 

1906  tRo'WE,  Henry  Vincent,  14  Sumner  Place,  Onslow  Square,  S,W. 

1890  RoYDS,  Edmund  M.,  Windham  Club,  St.  James*s  Square,  S.W. 
1881     t^uDD,  Charles  T).,  8  Old  Jewry,  E.C;  and  98  Mmnt  Street,  W. 

1 899  RuDD,  Frank  M.,  New  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Clttb,  Pall  MaU,  8.  W. 
1883     fRuNCHMAN,  M.  S.,  3  Adams  Court,  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

1879     Russell,  Captain  A.  H.,  Fyning  House,  Rogate,  Petersfield. 

1875     Russell,  G.  Grey,  cjo  Messrs.  Weddel  ^  Co.,  16  St.  Helenas  Place,  E.C, 

1907  Russell,  Patbick  N.,  cjo  Agent -General  for   Transvaal,  72    Victorioi 

Street,  S.W. 
1875     Russell,  Thomas,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Sussex, 

1898  Russell,  Thomas  J.,  London  ^  Westminster  Bank,  41  Lothbury,  E.C'.. 

1891  Russell,  Wm.  Cecil,  Haremere,  Etchingham,  Sussex. 

1889  Ruthbbfobd,  H.  K.,  Saloms  Court,  Banstead,  Epsom* 

1885     Saalfeld,  Alfbbd,  The  Elms^Bickley,  Kent. 
1881     fSAiLLABD,  Philip,  87  Aldetfs^te  Street,  E.Q^ 
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1902 

1902 

1898 

1887 

1873 
1891 

1899 

1898 
1885 
1897 
1904 
1883 

1895 
1885 
1900 
1905 
1896 
1897 
1885 

1884 

1885 

1886 
1885 
1904 

1893 
1906 
1905 
1881 

1904 

1891 

1887 
1871  I 

1907 
il888 
:1900 
■1898 

1885 


Royal  Oolordal  Institute. 

Samuel,  Sir  Edward  L.,  Bart.,  3  Lancaster  Gate,  W. 

Samuel,  Henry,  1 1  Cleveland  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W, 

SamdbmaN;  Alastair  C,  62  Mark  Lane,  E,C. 

Saitooter,  Willlam,  Ashdurton,^  Richmond  Hill,  Surrey  ;  and  3  Lloyds 

Avenue,  E.C, 
Sassoon,  Arthur,  12  Leadenhall  Street ,  E,C. 
f Saunders,  Frederic  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  Cambridge  House,  Harmondsttforth, 

Yiewsley,  Middlesex. 
Saunders,  Sir  Frederick  R.,  K.C.M.G.,  47  The  Drive,  Hove,  Sussex; 

and  Conservative  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.  W, 
Savage,  Percy  H.,  Blomfield  House,  85  London  Wall,  E.  C, 
Savage,  Wm.  Fredk.,  Blomfield  House j  85  London  Wall,  E.C, 
Savtll,  Walter,  9  Queen's  Gardens,  West  Brighton, 
Sawtell,  William  Arthur,  39  Deauville  Road,  Clapham  Park,  8,  W, 
Sawyer,  Ernest   E.,   M.A.,   C.E.,   20   Devonshire   Terrace,   Lancaster 

Gate,  W, 
ScAMMBLL,  Edward  T.,  61  Marmora  Road,  Honor  Oak,  S»E 
tScARTH,  Leveson  E.,  M.A.,  84  Oakwood  Court,  Kensington,  W. 
ScHiFF,  Arthur,  652  Salisbury  House,  London  Wall,  E,C, 
Schilling,  Frank  J.,  4  Stratford  Place,  W. 

ScHLiCH,  William,  Ph.D.,  C.I.E.,  F.R.S.,  29  Banbury  Road,  Oxford, 
Schmidt,  Robert  F.  W.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.G.S.,  39  Clarendon  Road,  Putney,  8.  W, 
ScHWARTZE,  C.  E.  R.,  M.A.,  8   Cambridge  Gate,  Regent's  Park,  N,  W,  ; 

and  Conservative  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S.  W, 
Sconce,  Captain  G.  Colquhoun,  1  Wetherby  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 

S.W, 
Scott,  Archibald  E.,   Rotlkerfield  Park,  Alton,    Hants;   and    United 

University  Club,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.W, 
Scott,  Charles  J.,  Hilgay,  Guildford, 
Scott,  Walter  H.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Park  Road,  East  Molesey, 
Scrivener,   F.   A.,    Commercial  Banking  Co,   of  Sydney,    18   Birchin 

Lane,  E.C, 
Scrutton,  James  Herbert,  9  Gracechurch  Street,  E,  C, 
Sebag-Montefiorb,  Robert  M.,  B.A.,  East  Cliff  Lodge,  Ramsgttte, 
■fSBDOWiCK,  Alfred  M.,  105  Oakwood  Court,  Kensington,  W, 
Sblbt,  Pridbaux,  Koroit,  Chepstow  Road,  Croydon, 
Sbllar,  Gerard  H.  Craig,  75  Cromwell  Road,  S,  W, ;  and  Littlegreen, 

Petersfield,  Hants. 
Sbmple,  James  C,  F.R.G.S.,  Cranhurst,  Beechwood  Avenue,  Kew  Gardens, 

Surrey, 
Sbnior,  Edward  Nassau,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 
Serocold,  G.  Peahce,  156  Sloane  Street,  S,W. 
Settle,  Major-General   Sib   Henry  H.,  R.E.,  K.C.B.,  D.S.O.,  United 

Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, 
Shand,  Alexander  Allan,  62  Beulah  Hill,  S.E. 
Shand,  John  Loudoun,  24  Rood  Lane,  E.  C, 
Sheldrick,  John  S.,  96  Gresham  House,  E,C, 
Shblford,  Frederic,  B.Sc,  M.lDst.C.E.,  F.R.G.S.,   35a   Great  George 

Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
Sherlpck,  William  H.,  West  View,  Caterham,  Surrey, 
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1874  Shipster,  Henbt  P.,  10  Ladbroke  Square,  W.;  and  ConserveUive  Club,  St, 

Jameit*8  Street,  S,  W. 

1887  tSHiBM,  RoBBRT  W.,  Penrith,  11  Terrapin  Road,  Upper  Tooting,  S,W, 

1883  Short,  Charles.  Office  of  '*  The  Argus,"  80  Fleet  Street,  E.G. 

1885  SiDEY,  Charles,  8  Upper  Phillimore  Gardens,  Campden  Hill,  W. 

1905  SiDEY,  James  W.,  Rotherhurst,  Rotherjield,  Tunbridge  Wells, 

1883  t^iLVER,  Colonel  Hugh  A.,  23  Redcliffe  Square,  S,W, 

1887  Simeon,  Key.  Philip  B.,  M.A.,  Lathhury  Rectory,  Newport  Pagnell. 
1 883  tSiMPSON,  Major  Frank,  Naval  and  Military  Club,  Piccadilly,  W, 

1892  tSiMPSON, T,  BousTBAD,  59  Rutland  Gate,  S,W, 

1888  tSiNCLAiR,  Auoustihe  W.,  L.R.C.P.,  KR.C.S.  (Edin.),  Rock  House,  South 

Petherton,  Somerset, 

1885  Sinclair, JDavid,  65  Russell  Square,  W,C,;  and  19  Silver  Street,  E,C, 

1895  Skinner,  William  Banks,  Scotswood,  Arkley,  High  Barnet, 

1896  Slade,  G-eorob,  \^  Laurence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 

1887  fSLADE,  Henry  G.,  F.R.G.S.,  Heyteshwry,  WUts, 

1894  Sladbn,  St.  Barbe  Russell,  1  Delahay  Street,  S.W, 

1899  Slatter,  Edmund  M.,  Hawkmoor,  Bovey  Tracey,  Devon, 
1891     fSMART,  Francis  Q-.,  M.A.,  Bredhury,  Tunbridge  WeUs, 

1901     Smart,  William,  Standard  Bank  of  South  Africa,  10  Clement's  Lane,  E,C, 
1901      Smith,  Alexander  Currie,  Rokeby,  Surbiton, 

1888  Smith,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  Cecil  Clementi,  G.C.M.G.,  The  Garden  House, 

Wheathampstead,  St,  Albans, 

1889  f  Smith,  D.  Johnstons,  142  St,  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow, 

1900  Smith,  Daniel  Warrbs,  Birkhy  House,  Bickley,  Kent. 
1898     Smith,  Edwin,  Coburg  Hotel,  Carlos  Pla>ce,  W, 

1872     Smith,  Sir  Francis  Villbneuye,  19  Harrington  Gardens,  South  Kensing- 
ton, S.W, 

1895  Smith,  Lt.-Colonbl  Sir  Gerard,  K.C.M.G.,  Holford  House,  Baldock, 

Herts, 
1880     f Smith,  Joseph  J.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W,C, 
1905     Smith,  Lindsay  Clivb. 

1896  Smith,  Richard  Tildbn,  4  Copthall  Avenue,  E,C, 
1 887     Smith,  Thomas,  35  Narthcoie  Avenue,  Ealing,  W, 

1 907     Smith,  Thomas  F.,  Melford  Lodge,  Manor  Road,  Wallington,  Surrey, 
1898     Smith,  The  Hon.  Wm.  F.  D.,  M.P.,  3  Grosvenor  Place,  S,  W,  ;  and  Green- 
lands,  Henley-on-Thames, 

1 880  f  Smith,  Sir  Willliam  F.  Haynes,  K,C.M.G.,  Queen's  Acre,  Windsor. 
1887     Smith-Rbwse,  Eustace  A.,  Conservative  Club,  St.  James's  Street,  S,W, 

1 893  Smyth,  Rev.  Stewart,  St.  Mark's  Vicarage,  Silvertown,  E, 

1901  Snell,  Charles  R. 

1881  fSoMERViLLB,  Arthur  Fownes,   Dinder  House,   Wells,  Somerset;    and 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  Pall  Mali,  S.  W. 
1907     Solomon,   Hon.  Sir  Richard,   K.C.B.,   K.C.M.G.   (Agent- General  for 

Transvaal),  72  Victoria  Street,  S.W, 
1896     fSoNN,  GusTAv,  428  Salisbwry  Home,  London  Wall,  EC, 
1874     Sofer,  Wm.  Garland,  B.A.,  J.P.,   Harestone,   Caterham    Valley;  and 

Devonshire  Club,  St,  James's  Street,  S,  W, 

1 886  Spanier,  Adolf,  30  Maresfield  Gardens,  N,  W, 

1905 J   Sparrow,  Reginald  G.,  Lenion  Avenue,  The  Park,  Nottingham, 


Royal  Colonial  Insiituto. 

f Sfbak  ,  Jobs,  The  Grange,  Kirion,  Boston, 

Sphsce,  Edwin  J.,  Tolara,  20  Lanham  Road,  Upper  Norwaod,  S.B. 

Sphnob,  Coloset,  John.  Biddleaden  Pari,  Brantley,  N/yrthanta. 

Spbkcb,  William  R.,  Sunnffiide,  Hi'dam'ie  DHvt,  WeHdiff-on-Sea. 

Sfenblgt,  Howabd,  Westoning  Manor,  Amplhiti, 

Sficbr,  Sib  Albert,  Bibt.,  M.P.,  10  Laaauler  Gate,  W.;  and  Brancepetit 

Hnaai,  Woodford,  Essex. 
SpiBBs,  Felii  WtLLiAu,  68  Lomides  Square,  8.  W. 

fSpBOSTON,  HtraB. 

.SpBaoLE,  M11.TON,  Noxon  Co.  Lld,S\.  Bunhilt  Rom,  F..C. 

SQOiHEa,  William  Hehbkbt,  BUton,  Worcester  Jload,  Maluern  Lini. 

Stamfobq,  Rinnr  Hon.  tbb  Eahl  or,  Bunkaia  Maiiey  Hall,  AUrincham. 

Stamfobd,  Edward,  12  Zubj'  Acre,  W.C.  • 

fSTANFOBD,   William,   Lj/naitg,   Lanark    Road,  Juniper   Green,    Sfid' 

lothiaa,  N.B. 
faTANLET,  Walhklbt,  M.ItiBt.C.E,,  Sfi  Leiffhom  Court  Road,  Slreatharu 

Hm,S.W. 
Stahuohe,  Riqht  Huir.  Lord,  e.C.M.G.,  Afhenmvvt   Club,  Pall  Mall, 

S.W.  :  and  Tie  Rtd  Houee,  Ascot. 
Stabk,  W.  Ehbhy,  F.R.G.S.,  Rydai  Lodge,   New  iVir/t  Soad,   Capham 

Park,  S.W. ,-  and  Constiiutional  Clvb,  W.O. 
Stabke,  J.  G.  HiMiLTOir,  M.A.,  F.8J..  (Scot.),  Tro^ueer  Holm,  near  Dum- 

frie»,N.B. 
Staeiby,  RiOHABR  Wm.,  Pcnmoeii,  Hompli-a  Wick,  Middhicx. 
Statkam,  William,  The  Eedingt,  Totteridge,  Herts. 
+8tead,  Alfrbd,  i  Chelsea  Court,  S.W. 
Stbinthal,  Antob  E.,  7  Harley  Street,  W. ;  and  cjo  Messra.  A.  Gotii  .f 

Co..  20  Bishopigatt  Street,  E.G. 
Stephen,  Norl Caupbkll,  fil  Stanhope  Gardens,  S.W. 
Stkpkkn,  THqMAE,  65  London  Wall,  E.C. 
Stevens,  CttAHLES  W.,  18  Great  St.  Helms,  E.G. 
Stewart,  Chableb  W.  A,,  2  Marchnumi  Road,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
Stewart,  Habold  C,  Ehor  Home,  East  Sheen,  Mortlake,  8.  W. 
Stbwaet,  JoaiAH,  94  Quten  Victoria  Street,  E.  C. 
Stewart,  Robbbt  M.,  3  Sandrock  Road,  TviUiridge  Weill. 
fSTBWABT,  Wm,  Bubton,  3  Rutland  Gate,  S.W. 
iSxiBLiNO,  Sir  CnAELEa   E.    F.,   Babt.,    Glarat,   Milton   of   Campsie, 

N.B.  ;  and  Junior  Carlton  Ctab,  Pall  Mall,  S.  W. 
Stokes,  Alfbbd  Fabeeb,  1 3  Bmion  Street,    W. ;    and  1 3  Leadmtall 

Street,  E.C. 
Stonb,  Fhehebici  W„  B.C.L.,  Bolms  Bill  House,  Ridge,  Bamtt ,-  and 

10  Jfeui  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
Stoke,  Hkbbbbt,  F.L.8,,  Homlea,  Wonr  Oaka.  Siilton  Coldfietd. 
StonbhAB,  Allbh  H.  p.,  30  St.  Swithin's  Lane,  E.C. 
Stopfobd,  jAUEa  T.  A.,  St.  Calherine's  End  Fiaia,  Ruislip,  Uiliridge, 
iwAYSiHoN^.  B.  T.,  Shapviick,  Bridgwater,  Somerset. 

fSTRATHCONA    AND    MoHMT    ROVAL,    RiflHT    HoH.    LoRD,    Q.C.M.G.     {Sigh 

Contmiseioner  for  Canada),  17  Vietona  Street,  S.W. 
Stbbet,  Abthcb,  8  SerU  Street,  Linaoln's  Inn,  W.C. 
-fatfiBBT,  EoinraD,  Brighslone,  Newport,  lele  of  fPt^At. 


Resident  Fellows. 
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1900  Strongb,  W.  Cecil,  34  Weatboume  Gardens,  Folkestone, 

1888  tStRUBBN,  Fbedbbick  p.  T.,  Spitchwick  Manor,  Ashburton,  Devon, 
1884  Stuabt,  John,  F.RG.S.,  1  Broad  Street  Place,  E.C, 
1896  tSTUABT,  Colonel  J.  A.  M.,  C.B.,  C.M.G-.,  Dahenie,  Banchory,  N.B.; 

and  United  Service  Club,  Pall  Mall,  8.  W, 
1896     Stubt,  Majob-Gbnbbal  Chables  S.,  Muddiford  House,  Barnstaple, 
1904      Sueteb,  Commander  Murray  F.,  R.N.,  31   Wet/mouth  Street,  Portland 

Place,  W. 
1904     Stjthbbland,  David  A.,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  13  Victoria  Street,  S,W, 
1891      Sutton,  Abthub  Wabwick,  Bucklebury  Place,  Wbolhampton,  Berks, 
1902     Sutton,  Ebnest  P.  Foqubt,  Holme  Park,  Sonning,  Beading. 
1891     Sutton,  Leonabd,  HUlsidei  Beading, 
1896     Sutton,  M.  H.  Foqubt,  Broad  Oak,  Beading. 

1896  Sutton,  Martin  J.,  Holme  Park,  Sonning,  Beading, 
1883     SwANZY,  Francis,  147  Cannon  Street,  E.C, 

1889  t^YKEs,  George  H.,  M.A.,  MJostCE.,  Glencoe,  64  Elmhourne  Boad, 
Tooting  Common,  S.W, 

1897  fSYKBS,  EoBERT  D.,  The  Gables,  Kenilworth  Boad,  Leamington  Spa, 
1902     Sytnbb,  Albebt  H.,  Constitutional  Club,  Northumberland  Avenue,  W,C, 


1885  fTALLENTS,  Geobge  Wm.,  B.A.,  49  Warxoick  Square,  8,W, 
1883      Tangye,  George,  Heathjield  Hall,  Handsworth,  Birmingham;    and  36 

Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C, 

1902  Tarte,  Ernest  E.  F.,  The  Hythe,  Staines, 

1888  ITaylor,  James  B.,  Sherfield  Manor,  Basingstoke, 

1886  Taylor,  J.  V.  Elliott,  14  King  William  Street,  W.C, 
1906     Taylor,  Robert  H.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  M.I.M.E.,  230  Lewisham  High  Boad, 

St,  John's,  S.E, 

1881     f Taylor,  Theodore  C,  MP.,  Sunny  Bank,  Batley,  Yorkshire, 
1831      tTAYix)R,  W.  P.  cjo  Messrs,  Ansdl,  Mankiewicz  and  Tallerman,  Warn- 

fcyrd  Court,  E.C, 
1893     Tbgetmeier,  Charles  G.,  2  Sussex  Gardens,  Thurlow  Park  Boad,  West 

Dulwich,  S.E. 

1905  f Tennyson,  Right  Hon.  Lord,  G.C.M.G.,  Aldworth,  Haslemere;    and 
Farringford,  Freshwater. 

1901  Tennyson- Cole,  Philip,  6  Addison  Studios,  Biythe  Boad,  W, 
1896     Terry,  John  H.,  Elmcote,  Bamet, 

1896  fTBW,  Hbrbebt  S. 

1903  t^HOMAs,  D.  C.  J.,  Arlington,  Bassett,  Southampton. 

1898     Thomas,  Rev.  E.  J.  Mollard,  The  Manse,  Brixham,  Devon, 
1881      Thomas,  John  Collbtt,  Trewince,  Portscatho,  Cornwall. 

1902  Thomas,  Keith  J.,  86  Breakspears  Boad,  Brockley,  S.E, 

1904  Thomas,  Vivian,  86  Breakspears  Boad,  Brockley,  S.E. 

1892     *Thomp80N,  Sir  E.  Maunde,  K.C.B.,  I.S.O.,  LL.D.,  British  Museum ,  W,C, 
1890     tTHOMPSON,  Sydney,  Wood  Dene,  Sevenoaks. 

1889  Thomson,  Alexander,  Bartholomew  House,  E.C. 

1897  Thomson,  Alexander,  Burgie  House,  Forres,  N.B, 

1906  fTuoBNHiLL,  Thomas  B.  Clarke-,  3  Carlisle  Place,  S.W,;  and  Bushton 

Hall,  Kettering, 


Eoijal  Golonial  hislitutg, 

Tbobne,  Sib  William,  M.L.L.,  Btudua,  Bond^iick,  Cape  Ctilony ;  and 
Maars.  Stutlaford  #  Co.,  II  JWtu  Umon  Strtet,  Moor  Lane,  E.C. 

Tusupp,  LKOKiBU  W.,  lU  AagUaea  Ttrract,  Si,  Leonardi-on-Sea. 

Tickle,  Ahthdr  U„  11  lHouni  Street,  W. 

Tiu-UTHON,  JoHH  LkVbr,  Biothjiiid,  Bebirtglon,  Chiahire. 

TiMsoN, LiKUT.-CoLOBEL  SajujilEowlakd,  V.D., F.R.G.S.,c/o  Jl/ejMrs,  W, 
Cooper  ^  NepkeiBi,  Berk&atnaltd. 

tTiNLiKB,  Jahkb  Maddeb,  CUffden,  Teignmouth. 

TippisTTB,  William  J.  B.,  27  Ti^miiiT  Boad,  Earl'a  Court,  S.W.,-  mid 
11  Maidai  Laae,  E.C. 

ToLHMAN,  R.  J.,  IKildare  Gardens, Bai/iwaUr,  IV.;  and  22  WalbrooH:, E.C. 

TouKiNSDN,  OEosnE  Abhold,  S.A.,  IA..B.,  60  Queen  Viclma  Slrtet,  E.C, 

ToTTBBiiAu,  HasHiLoiTua,  1  Tlte  Bottom,  S.W. 

fToocHH,  Geobgb  A,,  26  ColUngham  Gardens,  S.W.;  aud Basildon  Ho^e, 
Moargate  Strtel,  E.C. 

ITo-nH,  HJtNBi,  1031  RobioH  Street,  Fanimimr,  British  Columbia. 

TowHKMD,  Thomas  S.,  c/o  '•  Argu>"  Offine,  80  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

ToWHBEND,  CuAHLBB,  J. P.,  St.  MoTy's,  Stote  SitAop,  Brisloi. 

TozBS,  UoK.   Sis  Buback,  K.C.M.G-,  (Agent-General  Jar  Queensland), 


a  Stre: 


.S.W. 


tTRAVEHa,  JuHs  Amoet,  TortijigtoTi,  Arundel. 

TsBACUBB,  Sib  William  H,,  K.C.M.G.,  Lamdan  Flaee,  Fariihajn,  Surrey. 

Teigu,  IIkmby  SriBLiflo. 

Tbinubr,  Olivke  J.,  87a  Lcadenhail  Street,  E.C. 

Tnacp,  Jahm,  53  Abingdon  Coarl,  Kcaeingtoit,  W. 

TucEBB,  Fbfjibbicic  N'.,  Northtiiood,  CanJitTley. 

Twtx,  Jaubs,  British  Linai  Bank,  Threadneedle  Slr^t,  E.C. 

TCBKBB,  Fbedbbick  Wm.,  Tig  Grange,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Sevdngton, 

N.;   and  SO  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. 
■I'DHKBE,  QoBDoiT,  Cotonioi  Bmk,  13  Bishopegate  Street,  E.C. 
Tdunbb,  Hon.  Johh  H.  (Agent- General  fm"  British  Columbia),  81 S  Salia- 

bvry  Hoiue,  Finebury  Circus,  E.C. 
Tijbnkb,  Eobbht  J.,  J.I'.,  16  St,  Helen's  Place,  E.C. 
Tdbtim,  J.  E.,  A4  The  Albany,  PUcadiUy,  W. 
TwrsAM,  GaoBQB  E.,  M.B.C.S.E.,  L.B.C.P.,  31   Gledhow  Gardens,  South 

EenHngton,  S.  W. 
Ttsks,  Ubnbs  Ehskihk,  16  Fenchwch  Avenue,  E.C. 


tm. 


I,  8iB  KoaasT,  Babt.,  37  Drumsheagh  Gardens,  Bdittbiwgh. 


tVALBNTiHB,  BuoQ  Sdirebland,  86  Btgli  Street,  Dunediii,  New  ZeaUmd. 
Vaiiohah,  B.  Wynduau,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Duniiiore,  St.   Catherine's  Boad, 

Soathboume,  Christchurck,  Hants. 
Veitcb,  James  A.,  HambUlon  House,  Selby, 
Vbbdoh,  Aethde,  A.M.Inat.C.K,  i2a  Evelyn  Mniesiuns,  S.W. 
Vhbhoh,  Hon.  fuBBKs  O.,  UnioH  Club,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W. 
Vkbmky,  ri,KJ>EiuiK  Wm,,  M.P.,  12  Connaught  Pisco,  W. 
tVtJiCBBT,   SiH   C.    E.   HiiwAKD,   K.C.M.G.,   C.B„   M:.P.,  I   Grosiimor 

Sgnare,  W. 


Year  of 
Iflcction. 

1894 

1901 

1907 
1880 

1886 

1884 
1897 
1887 
1894 
1897 
1876 

1897 
1895 

1885 

1906 
1887 
1903 

1900 

1889 
1882 
1891 
1901 

1896 

1905 

1905 
1889 

1900 

1885 
1895 

1894 
1896 

1901 
1884 


liesident  Fellmvs,  407 

Vincent,  Sm  Eogab,  K.C.M.G.,  3  Buckingham  Gate,  8,W,;  and  Eaher 

Place,  Surrey. 
ViNCKNT,    William,    Kimherley    Waterworks    Company,    20    Laurence 

Pouniney  Lane,  E,C. 
VooKL,  Julius  L.  F.,  HUlersdonf  East  Molesley^  Surrey. 
Voas,  Hebmamn,  Anglo-Continental  Guano  Works,  15  Leadenhall  Street, 

E.C. 
Voss,  HouLTOK  H.,  Oriental  Club,  Hanover  Square,  W, 

WAD0INQTON,  John,  Ely  Grange,  Frant,  Tunhridge  Wells. 

Wauham,  Wm.  Joseph,  1 7  Portelet  Road,  Old  Swan,  Liverpool. 

Waghobn,  Jambs, 

Wales,  H.R.H.  thb  Pbincb  of,  K.G.,  G.C.M.G.,  Marlborough  House,  S.  W, 

Walkeb,  EIdmund,  8  Langland  Gardens,  Hampstead,  N.  W, 

Walkeb,  Sib  Edwabd  Noel,  K.O.M.Q-.,  52  Warwick  Road,  EarVs  Court, 

S.W. 
fWALKRB,  Fbank,  36  Bosinghall  Street,  E.C. 
f Walkeb,  Henby  db  Kosenbach,  MP.,  95  Gloucester  Place,  Portman 

Square,  W. 
fWALKBB,  Robebt  J.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.R.Hist.S.,  Ormidale,  Knighton  Park 

Road,  Leicester. 
Walkeb,  Sib  James  Lewis,  C.I.E.,  7  Grosvenor  Street,  W. 
Walkeb,  Russell  D.,  North  Villa,  Park  Road,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 
Wallace,  Geobge  W.,  Commercial  Bank  oj-  Australia,  I  Bishopsgate 

Street,  E.C. 
Wallace,     Pbofessob    Robebt,    F.L.S.,    F.R.S.E.,    The     University, 

Edinburgh, 
Wallace,  T.  S.  Downing,  T/ie  Laurels,  lAnkHdd  Lane.  RedhUl. 
Walus,  H.  Boyd,  Gray  lands,  near  Horsham. 
Walpole,  Sib  Charles  G.,  M.A.,  Broadford,  Chobham,  Woking. 
Walton,  Joskph,  M.P.,  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W, ;  and  Glenside, 

Saltbum-by-the-8ea. 
Wabbubton,   Samubl,    Ti'enton,    4    Harrington    Villas,  Preston    Park, 

Brighton. 
Wabden-Stevens,   Fbedebic  J.,  A.M.I.M.E.,   A.M.I.E.E.,    34   Victoria 

Street,  S.  W. 
Wabe,  Fabian,  64  Victoria  Street,  S.Vf.  * 

Wabing,  Fbancis  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Uva  Lodge,  49  Mount  Avenue, 

Ealing,  W. 
Wason,  John  Cathcabt,  M.P.,  6  Evelyn  Mansions,  Carlisle  Place,  S.  W,  ; 

and  Reform  Club,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
f  Watebhousb,  Leonabd,  49  Leinster  Gardens,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
Watebhousb,  p.  Leslie,  M.A.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  1  Verulam  Buildings,  Gray's 

Inn,  W.C. 
Watkins,  Chables  S.  C,  Ivy  Bank,  Mayfidd,  Sussex.  % 

f  Watson,  Colonel  Sib  Chables  M.,  R.E.,  K.C.M.G.,  C.B.,  16   Wilton 

Creacent,  S.W. 
Watson,  John  A.  S.,  Ellangowan,  Caterham  Valley,  Surrey. 
Watson,  William   Colling,  10   Lyndhurst   Road,  Hampstead,  N.W. ; 

and  15  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. 


Royal  Colimial  Inntitule. 

Watt,  Ernest  A.  8.,  B.A.,  \  6  Bolton  Gardtm.S.W. 

Weathrkj-ev,  CKAiiLFa  H..  Meatre.  Cooler  Brot.  f  Co.,  li  George  Street, 

ManaUm  Uoute,  E.C. 
Wkub,  0.  AnnusTUs,  Xe/v  MiiglanJ  Co.,  1  Saltoit  Garden,  E.C.  ;    Bishop's 

Hoiue,  Kriinimji^  Pari,  S.B. ;  and  10  KnalMnll  Rood,   Camber- 

«ea,  S.E. 
Webb,  Hhkhi  B.,  Holmdalt,  Darting,  Surrey. 
Wehdkl,  William,  Hi  SL  Hden't  Place,  E.C. 
fWuuiTKAD,  I.KONAUD,  Oakhj/rit,  Calerham,  Surrey. 
Wbhtsb  akd  Habch,  KiQHT  Hon,  th»  Eaw.  op,  23  81.  JanuM't  Place, 

ar. 

West,  Bbv.  Hhmbt  M„  M.A.,  Saaombe  Btetory,  Ware. 

tWnflTBi,  Eduunu  W,,  Oj/oi-i;  a«rf  Cambridji  CUtb,  Pall  Mall.  8.  W. 

WesruEN,  CuAHLEs  R.,  Broadnmy  Chiniihen,  JVttlmimter,  8.W. 

tWteTBAr,  JiHHs  B.,  138  LeadenbaU Street,  E.C. 

"Wbtubhei.l,  "William  S., 

Whabtok,  Hbhbi-,  19  Beaufort  Garderu,  S.  W. 

WhbbUb,  Abtuob  H.,  GIlhMc,  Haywaris  Healh. 

"WuiTB,  SlAJon  THE  lloN.  KoBBTtT,    6  Slralt^m  Street.  W. 

jWhitb,,  Ket.   W.  Moobb,  LUD.,  2«e  Euon,   Brankiomc  HUl  Soad, 

Jloiirueimut/i: 
Whittlb,  jABea  Lowhy  11  King's  Benci  Walk,  Tempi!,  E.C. 
tWuiTTi,  Ubksv  TabltOn,  JJiii-hurtt  Lodge,  Wadhurd,  SbWM, 
"WaiTB,  Houbbt,  6  Milk  Street  Buildings,  E.C. 

fWHyrocK,  WiLLiA-H,  Messrs.  F.wn«  <f  Bode»,  16  CW«Bwn  Street,  E.C: 
WicKBiM,  RajcjitD  W.,  £4%  Coi^rl,  Stroud,  Oloe. 
tWiLKiMs,  Thomas,  19  Lyndhurat  Road,  Pickham.  8.E.;   and  21  Great 

St.  Hcltn'f,  E.c: 
WiLKiNsoH  RicnAsnO.,  Bank  of  Adelaide,  11  Leadenhall  Street  E.C. 
"WiLLATS,  HsNBT  R.    Spa  Hotel,  Tunbridgt  Welle. 
"WiLLcocKs,    Ghohob    Waixbb,    M.IiiHt,C.E.,  Redliom,  Rodway  Road, 

Roehamploa,  S.W. 
WitUAMfl,  Ahtbub  E.,  C.E..  74  Blenheim  Gardtne,  Cricklevmod,  N.IV. 
WiiLU-UB,   Jlia   HiiNiiL'tt  Me.   Jobticb  Coude  [oJ  Mauritini),  i   Part 

Creacenl,  Worthing. 
WiLLUua,  Sia  Haetlby,  93  Cadugan  Gardens,  S.W. 
Williams,  CoLOhfe.  Eobbbt,  M.P.,  36  Gheiter  Sguare,  S.W.;  and  Bride- 
head,  Dorcfieiler. 
fWiLLiAusoM,  ANDaKw  27  CornkUl,  E.C. 

WiLLiAKSoN  John  Baucu,  64  Warwick  Garden,  Kensington,  If. 
f  WiLLiAMBdN,  JpuN  P.  G.,  Rblheiag  House,  Richmond,  Surrey. 
Wiius,  Abthdb  C,  Union  Bank  aj  AustriUia,  71  Comhill,  E.C. 
Wills,  John  TaKleb,  R.A.,  23  Savite  Roie,   W,;  and  2  Stng"!  Bench 

Walk,  'Ample,  KC. 
WiLLSU.1,  Heckles,  60  AiiKiri  Road,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. ;  and  Bogal' 

Socieliee  Club,  63  St.  James' t  Street,  S.  W. 
WiteON,  Kbt.  B.BKMABii  R,,MA.   TUc  Vicarage,  Porttea.  Portsmouth. 
Welsom,  CotoHKL  Si.i  JiAYin,  K.C.M.G    Messina.  Tinerton. 
tWiLSOH,  D.  Lanuale,  59  Mark  Unt,  KC. 
Wilson,  James  H.  Cuabnock,  Kin^e  Leigh,  Wembley,  N.W. 


Year  of 
BlectioDa 

1886 
1906 

1881 
1902 
1900 


Resident  Fellows.  409 

t  Wilson,  John,  86  Westmoreland  Roady  Bromley,  Kent  ■ 
Wilson,  Maukicb  F.,  M.Inst.O.E.,  11  Asiwood  Road,  South  Kensing- 
ton, 8.W, 
fWiNCHiLSEA,  Rt.  Hon.  thb  £abl  op,  Harlech,  Merioneth, 
Wing,  William.  King's  Chambers,  Angel  Street,  Sheffield, 
Winqfibld,  Sib  Edwabd,  K.C.B.,  Mtdbarton  Hall,  Norwich, 


1902  1  tWiNQFiKLD,  Maurice  E.,  91  Victoria  Street,  8.W, 


1868 

1891 
1894 
1901 

1899 
1906 

1900 
1894 

1890 
1896 
1882 
1884 
1890 
1897 
1903 
1903 
1897 
1896 
1897 


1892 
1869 
1899 

1897 
1888 
1890 


t  Wolff,  Right  Hon.  Sib  Henbt  Dbummond,  Qt,0,B,,  G^.C.M.Gr.,   28 

Cadogan  Plaice,  S,  W,  ;  and  Carlton  Club,  PaU  Mall,  S,  W, 
Wood,  Alfbbd,  The  Tyrol,  120  Church  Road,  Upper  Norwood,  8,E, 
Wood,  Gbobof,  The  Oaks,  Cambridge  Road,  Teddington, 
Wood,  James  Scott.  Battledown,  2  Mount  Park  Crescent, Ealing,  W, sand 

Messrs,  M,  B,  Foster  ^  Sons,  Ltd.,  242  Marylebone  Road,  N,W, 
fWooD,  Pbtbb  F.,  Cajnden  Lodge,  Lubbock  Road,  Chislehurst, 
Wood,  T.  Alexander,  Penshurst,  Prince  of  Wales's  Road,  Carshalton, 

Surrey, 
Wood,  Thomas,  Cornwallis  House,  Cornwallis  Gardens,  Hastings, 
Wood,  Thomas  Lett,  41  Cathcart  Road,  South  Kensington,  S,W,;  United 

University  CM,  Pall  Mall  East,  S.  W, 
WooDALL,  Gobbet,  C.E.,  95  Palace  Chambers,  Westminster,  S,W. 
WooDGATE-JoNES,  W.,  M.A.,  Hill  Side,  White  Hill,  BUtchingley,  Surrey, 
t Woods,  Abthub,  18  Lancaster  Gate  Terrace,  W, 
tWooLLAN,  Benjamin  M.,  Sherwood  Park,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
fWooLLAN,  Frank  M.,  Ulundi,  1 1  Langland  Gardens,  Finchley  Road,  N,  W, 
WoBSFOLD,  W.  Basil,  M.A.,  Ridge,  near  Capel,  Surrey, 
fWnBN,  Chablbs  H.,  54  Onslow  Gardens,  Highgate,  N, 
Wright,  Arthur  G-.,  c/o  Messrs,  J,  Buttery  ^  Co.,1  Mark  Lane,  E.C, 
Wright,  Lee,  BA.,  25  Leadenhall  Buildings,  E.C, 
Wyndham,  Rt.  Hon.  Gbobge,  M.P.,  36  Park  Lane,  W, 
fWYNTBR,  Andrew  Ellis,  M.D.,  M.R.O.S.,  43  Oakfield  Road,  Clifton, 

Bristol, 


Yerburgh,  Robert  A.,  25  Kensington  Gore,  S,  W, 

fYouNG,  Sir  Frederick,  K.C.M.Q-;,  205  Coleheme  Court,  S.  W, 

Young,  Gerald  B.,   Australian  and   New  Zealand   Mortgage   Co,,   22 

Basinghall  Street,  E,C, 
Young,  Jasper,  74  Gloucester  Road,  South  Kensington,  S,  W, 
Young,  Colonel  J.  S.,  13  Gloucester  Street,  S,W, 
YuiLLB,  Andrew  B.,  Bellevue,  Bridge  of  Allan,  N,B, 


(1421) 


410 


Year  of 
Election 

1889 

1884 

1895 

1901 

1905 

1906 

1906 

1883 

1899 

1891 

1906 

1883 

1897 

1905 

1904 

1893 

1901 

1901 

1894 
1906 
1896 
1897 
1893 
1895 
1897 
1903 
1888 

1897 
1902 
1896 
1902 
1902 
1881 
1897 
1901 
1905 
1901 

1883 
1882 
1904 


NON-RESIDENT    FELLOWS. 


Abbott,  David,  470  Chancery  Lane,  Melbourne^  Victoria, 

tABBOTT,  Fhiuf  William,  Kitigstonf  Jamaica, 

f  Abbby,  Henby,  Ideal  Farm^  Sydenham^  Natal, 

Abbit,  W.,  B.A.,  The  College^  Maritzhurg^  Natal, 

Abraham,  Edward  A.  V.,  America  Street^  Oeoryetovm,  British  Guiana. 

Abraham,  Lionel  A.,  Falmemton  North,  New  Zealand, 

Abrams,  Arthur  B  ,  PMic  Works  Department,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

fABURflow,  Charles,  F.R.G.S.,  P.O.  Box  534,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

Acheson-Gray,  Abtuor,  Waiwiri,  Ashhurst^  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

tAcLAND,  Henbt  Dyke,  145  Phillip  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

Acton-Adams,  Herbert,  Tipapa,  Canterbury ,  New  Zealand, 

Acton- Adams,  Willlam,  J.P.,  Tipapa,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

AcuTT,  Cotton,  Connington,  Moot  River,  Natal, 

AcuTT,  Courtney,  P,0.  Box  1342,  Johannesburg ,  Traitsvaal. 

fAcxJTT,  Ernest  Leslie,  C.MT.G.,  Acutt's  Arcade,  Durban,  Natal, 

AcuTT,  Leonard,  Aberfoyle,  Tongaat,  Natal, 

Adams,  Arthur  K.,  Goodwood,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 

Adams,   Edward   C,  M.K.C.S.,   L.R.C.P.,   Atsistant   Colonial  Surgeon, 

Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria, 
Adams,  Percy,  Barrister-at-Law,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 
fADis,  N.  N.,  16  Colly er  Quay,  Singapore, 
f  Adlam,  Joseph  C,  P,  0,  Box  2998,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
f  Adler,  Henry,  P.  0,  Box  1059,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Agar,  Walter  J.,  Lawrence  Estate,  Norwood,  Ceylon, 
f  AoBEBi,  Rev.  Mojola,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Logos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
fAiNS WORTH,  H.  S.,  Belvedere,  Geraldton,  Western  Australia, 
Aitchison,  Peter  Lugton 

Albrecbt,  Henry  B.,  Brynbella,  Willow  Grange  Station,  Natal, 
Alcock,  Eandal  J.,  460  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
Aldous,  Rev.  Percival  M.,  M.A.,  Pktersburg,  Transvaal. 
t Alexander,  Abraham  D.,  P.  0.  Box  76,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Alexander,  J.  M.,  cjo  Messrs,  Millers,  Ltd,,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
Ai^xander,  Captain  Scott,  New  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Alison,  James,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
t Allan,  Sir  Hugh  Montagu,  C.V.O.,  Ravenscraig,  Montreal,  Canada, 
f  Allard,  J.  H.,  Tavjbfig  Malim,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  States. 
fALLARDYCE,  Kenneth  James,  Nutive  Department,  Suva,  Fiji, 
Aliardyce,  H.E.  W.  L.,  C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Stanley,  Falkland 

Islands  {Corresponding  Secretary), 
f  Allen,  James,  M.H.R.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand  {Corresponding  Secretary) 
Allen,  Thaine,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Allin,  Cephas  D.,   Enterprise,  Ontario,  Canada ;  and  Palo  Alto,  San 

Francisco,  U.S.A. 


Boyal  Colonial  Institute. 


1 


Ai.Li»ON,  Tbackebat  J.,  2J1  West  Stral,  MaritibUTg,  Natal. 
fALLPosT,  Walthr  H.,  C.E.,  Tlie  Repp,  Neumariet  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
Allt,  Allem  B.,  Customs  Dept.,  Georgetotiia,  British  Oaiaiui. 
AxxwooD,  Jaubs,  cm.  6. 
Aiaor,  DiTiD  G.  E.,  Hairs.  Bligh  ^  HarbotUe,  504  LUUe  'CaUins  Sireet, 

JUelboume,  VieCoria. 
AI.TMAJS,  G-aiNTiLLH  J.,  North  Borneo  Trading  Co.,  Sandakan,  Britith 

North  Bomto. 
Akp HLKTT,  Gbobqk  T,  ,  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Toon,  Cape  CoUmg. 
Akdrbbon,  C.  WiuiBEBa,  J.P.,  DepartmaU  of  Lands  and  Mines,  Gtorgt- 

loan,  British  Guiana. 
ANDBaaoN,  Chihlib  A.  M.,  P.O.  Box  U,  Maniiasa,  British  £(ut  AJrka. 
AxDBnEon,  Daniel  Elik,  M.l).,  121  Avenue  dei  Champt  Slystee,  Farit. 
tAMDBBBon,  Dickson,  223  Commusiouer  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Andkhsoh,   Gbheoe   C,   cjo   Hong   Kong  and    Shanghai  Bant,   Hong 

X..,. 
f  Andebsox,  Gilbsbt,  Chrislchnmh  Meal  Co  ,  Ohrittehurch,  New  Zealand. 
Xnosasos,  JAxea,  J. P.,  Bandarapola,  Afataie,  Ceylon, 
Ahdkhson,  Jambs,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  9,  Viykeid,  Natal, 
tAMSKBsuN.  Rkt.   James   F.,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  B.D.,  St.  John's,  Port  Loua, 

Mauritius. 
Ai(i.Bnain(,  H.E.  SiB  Jobs,  K.C.U.O.,  Govemmeat  Mouse,  Siiigapore. 
Andbbsos,  Hon.  Jobs,  M.L.O.,  Messrs.  Guthrie^  Co.,  Singapore. 
Amdebson,  MoiiDOcB,  National  Bank,  Bloemjantein,  OrangeRiver  Calon%: 
IAndebson.  TuouAa  J..  M.L.A.,  Cape  Tbun,  Cape  Colony. 
Amdbbson,  WiLLiAu  Tbaii,,  M.L.A.,  Kimherleg,  Cape  Colony. 
tANDHKW,  DoKcAN  C,  c/o  (7»io»  CostU  S.8.  Co.,  Cape  Tbwn,  Cape  Colony, 
Andbbws,  M.  Stkwaut,  Dtrealor  of  W^p^iphs,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
fAHDBBws,  TuouAs,  Band  Cluh,  Jbhannetbwg,  Transiiaal. 
fANOTis,  jAHsa,  32  mii:<dtetk  Street,  Sydney,  Nevi  South  WaU». 
tAmiAMn,  Geobqh,  M.D.,  Beaufort  Street,  Perth,  Western  Auntralia, 
Anson,  Edwabu  R.,  SlipendiaTg  Magistrate,  Geargetouin,  British  (7uta«a. 
Akson,  Hum.  Frank  C.  M.,  IWamrer,  Logos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
Antbohisz,  jAHBa  0.,  Isl  Magistrate,  Singapore. 
Aechbb,  Hon.  F.  Bcsset,  IVeasurer,  Bathuret,   Gawbia  (Curreaponding 

Abcheb,  Leohauu  a.,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Abcbeb,  Wiu-tau  H.  D.,  Brictamdon,  Longford,  Tasntania. 
tABCBLHd.D,  K.  Bbdce,  J.P.,  Boxborovgh,  Tobago,  Wett  Indiei. 
Abchtbald,  Williau,  Roxborough,  'Ibbago,  Weit  Indie*. 
Abdsbne,  Hehht  Matuew,  P.O.  Box  a36,  Cape  Toan,  Cape  Colony, 
Abdekne,  Hemhk  Raipb,  P.O.  Box  536,  Cape  Toum,  Caps  Colony. 
Abmbbisteb,  Pkrcx  W.  D.,  Resident  Justice,  Inagaa,  Bahamas. 
AHjaaTBiiHQ.  W.  Hauvby,  J.P„  Warrigal  CM,  Sydnep,  A'ew  South  Wake. 
Abusiuomq,  CaABLES  tf.,  251  Peel  Street,  Mnnlreal,  Canada. 
tABUflTkONQ,  Gkiibob  S,,  M.L.A.,  Inanda,  Victoria  County,  Natal. 
Abuytaqe,  Bbbtuand,  472  Little  CoUine  Street,  Melbourne,  i'ictoria. 
Abhuaoe,  F.  W.,  472  LiUle  CoIUms  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Abnell,  C.  C,  S24  Iionadide  Street,  Melboume,  Victt-ria. 
Abhott,  G.  W.  Caupdell,  114  Victoria  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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6  I  Arthur,  Alkkahheb  C,  Giabome,  New  Zttdand. 
5  !  Ahthur,  Jons,  Messra.  Brabant  ^  Co.,  Brisbane,  ( 

7  AsttmiEi.,  JoBM  TaoHAs,  South  S<a  hlandt. 
9     Abhb,  Evrltn  O.,  M.D.,  Kitabtrleff,  Cape  Colony. 
i     AaPiJiu.L,  Hkbbkiit  H.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

I     AspiMiti,  WjiLTBB  F,,  Coleman  House,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coatt  Colon//, 
i     A^TLBS,   Hahtkt  Eustace,    M.D.,   145     St.    Gtorge'a    Terra/x,    Perth 

Wetlern  Auiiralia. 
S     AsTBup,  Joan  H.,  P.O.  Box  480,  CajK  Town,  Cape  Coloitg.     • 
'i     tATKBasToNB,  QoiBON  D.,  M.InHt.C.E.,  Government  BaUvaya,  Grabama- 

tomi,  Cape  Colony. 
I)     tATiiBDTOs,  Thomas  W.  T.,  Aihanli  Conaole,  Ltd.,  Aihanti,  Gold  Coatt 

Colony. 
5     tATtt'NSON,  A.  R.,  MBravdffii  Street,  Wellington,  Nevi  Zealand. 
7  I  ATKrNSOB,  Hon.  J.  Mitfobo,  M.E.C,  M.B.,  GoBo-nmait  Ciiiil  Hoapilai, 

Hong  Kong. 
a     tATKiuaoH,  R.  HoPB  (J.F.o/  N.  S.  WaUi),  332  South  Fourth  Avenue, 

lUuunl  Vernon,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

1  Atlkb.  Pbdct  SraPHENatiN,  c\o  leory   Coast   Goldficlda,  Limited,  Grand 

Basaam,  Isorg  Coaet. 

2  tATTBiiiaK,  Hbhbt,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1     Attwbli,   Chablbs    G.,   Porfswood,    Green   Point,   Capa    Tbuni,    Cape 

i     f  Adbht,  John  GeOBas,  Advocate,  Hand  CM,  Johanne^ntry,  TrantvaiU. 

5     AobTiK,  Edwahd  N.  L.,  Queeastcwn,  Cape  Colony. 

I      AcHTiK,  Hehbi  Boask,  J.P.,  Si.  Andrew'a  Street,  Btoem/on/ein,   Orange 

River  Colony. 
i     AwDHY,  Jambs  A.,  P.O.  Sox  6451,  Johanneehurg,  Transvaal. 

I  Baebs,  Abtbcb  T.,  Rhodes  Building,  St.  George's  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony. 

)  Bakock,  Percy  T.,  10  Tiv^ier  Street,  MaritibuTg,  SaitU. 

i  BAnHALL,  Hebbbbt  Owkh,  J.P.,  Reaident  Magistrate,  Woodstock,  Cape 

Colony. 

I  t^AaoT,  GEoaas,  Rughy,  St.  Thomas,  Barbadfa. 

I  tBAQor,  JoHM,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia, 

i  f  Bailbv,  Abe,  M.L.A.,  P.  0.  Box  50,  Jahannaburg,  Tranavatd. 

!  JBailet,  Alios,  M.L.A,,  Woodstock,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

r  Bailet,  Edwabd  T.,  M.Iuat.M.E.,  cjo  Borneo  Co.,  Singapore. 

t  Bailey,  Henhy  E.,  W.A.F.F.,  Freelovin,  Sierra  Zeont. 

I  Bailbt,  William  J.  Gsohoji,  Brotnaasie  Gold  Mines,  Gold  Coait  Colony. 

I  +BAILLIE,  F  W.,  JohannesbuTg ,  TTansvaol. 

I  BAiNBBiiiaB,  Captain  William. 

r  tBilHD,  A.  Reid,  Stock  Exchange  Club,  Hfelbonme,  ilctoria. 

i  BaibD,    Robebt  Tvbed,    Katgoorlie,    Western  Austraiia ;  and    Brisbane, 

Queensland, 

)  Baeeb,  AifHEU,  Nessra.  Manf/teld  if  Co.,  Singapore. 

i  Bakeb,  ALb-EBD  JuHS,  GoveTumeiil  Primary  Sc/mol,  Greytuaii,  Natal. 

i  fBAKEB,  William  O.,  Mutgrave  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 

!  Sakbwell,  Jobk  W.,  Korrella,  Mount  Lo/ly,  Cra/era,  South  Australia. 
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I  BiK»w«LL,    Lbohabd    W.,    Fitiroy    Terrace,    Fitsroy,    Adelaide,    South 

Auitralia. 
I  Bai.b,HisHonodbChikf  JusrirE  SibHrnet,  K.C.M.O.,  116  Loop  Street, 
I  Marilchvrg,  Natal. 

I  +BAI.FOUB,  Hon.  Jabss,  SI.L.0.,  Winddla.  Ken;  Melboume,  VKloria. 

Balfodr,  John  Foedtcb,  cja  Mlssrs.  Guthrie  4  ^"i  Singapore. 
I  Ball,  Thomas  A.,  LaXat  Data,  Briiith  North  Bomec. 
I  tBiu,.  Thomas  J.,  J.P.,  P.  0.  Bat  2S36,  Johamiei^urg ,  Transvaa'. 

tBiuJBD,  CiPTiiB  Hgnby,  C.M.Q.,  Durban,  Nalat. 

I    fBALKK,  ArTQUB. 

I  Bam,  Caftaih  Sir  Pibtkb  0.  tam  B^  M.L-A.,  Oil^  Club,   Capt   Totm. 

I  Cape  Colony. 

I  Baitdarakaixb,  Maha  Mcdalitab  Sib  Solokoit  Dias,  C.ltT.G.,  BorogoUa, 

I  Veyangoda,  Ceylon. 

I  Banqlkt,  Lbonaed,  At^taiU  Setidenl  Miigittrate,  Bethal,  TramBoal, 

Baheabt,  Fbedebice  J.,  Georgetaum,  Brilisi  Gtiiana, 

fBiNKiEH,  FnANit  M.p  La!xrlen  P.O.,  If'eetem  AuaCralia. 

tBiMjnsTKn.  CttAHLEa  R  ,  c/o  Nnial  Bank,  P.O.  Box  1134,  Johannalmrg, 
Tranti-aal. 

BAmsTB,  G-BOBQS  A-,  Siipendiary  Magistrate,  Cvrepipt,  JUavricius. 

tBARBKB,  GeouoB  H.,  e/o  S.  J.  Endean,  Esq.,  Claude's  Bwng/dovi,  Cape 
Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony/. 

Babbhb,  HttTOH,  J.F.,  Nalea  Oieen,  Cradoi'i,  Cape  Colony. 

Baubkh,  Waltrb  M.,  92  Langley  Antnm:,  ToreiUo,  Canada. 

BAHBoim-JAiiBS,  Juan  A ,  Poetmasfer,  Tarawa,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Bahfp,  H.  E.,  Reginlrar.  Sydney  Univeriity.  New  SoiUA  Wales. 

Baekhb,  Fbancis  Hknet,  Orari,  South  Canttrbiiry ,  New  Zealand ;  and 
Christchurck  Club, 

Bahiee,  GBOBaaL,,  M.B.C.S.K,  L.E.C.P.,  Cape  Coaet,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
I  Bahkbe,  Henbt  E,,  Accra,  Gold  Ceael  Colony  {Corresponding  Seerelary). 

fB^RKUB,  T,  W.    S.,  Inspector  oj    nilagis   Office,   Georyetoum,  BritinI, 
Gniana. 
I  Bashabd,  Saudeii,  J.P.,  St.  Lveia,  Wat  Indiet. 
I  Kabnes,  AlFhkd  H.,  'linen  Hall,  Sfuitenlierg,  Cape  Colony. 
j  Baembs,  J.  F.  EvBLTN,  C.M.G.,  C.E ,  Colenial  Engineer  and  Siirveycr- 
I  General,  Maritsburg,  Natal. 

I  fBAEHBs,  EuBEBT  S.  W.,  A.]!iI.Inet.O.E.,  Durhan  Club,  Natal 

fBiHNBTT,  CAI^.  E.  AlOBBKOH. 

I  Babhhtt.  Febdbhicx  J.,  British  SolomoH  hiandt  Proteetorale,  Western 
904  I  Baiihbtt,   LoDis  E.,  M.B.,  F.E.C.8.E.,  Staffanl  Street,  Duuedin,   Neu 

MS     Babns,  E.  W.,  M.A„  The  College.  MarUthtirg,  Natal. 

Bahhaut,  EnwAKB  H.,  Dislrict  Officer,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo. 

fBAEHETT,  Chahles  HtioK,  P.O.  Bon  335.  Pretoria,  JVamvaal. 
884  I  IBabb-Shith,  Robbbt,  Tarrens  Park,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

BASE-a»nTM,  Thomas    E.,   Blri/igate,    Glen    Osiiiosd,   Adelaide,   South 
Australia. 

.896  I  fBAHET,  Aethbb  J.,  Prttoria  Clnli,  TVantuaat. 
i9U3  1  BABTaoEF,  John  Qhantillh,  Silverhe^e,  Ilangitiiei,  Nero  Zealand. 
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BiHTON,  F,  C.  M.,  Audit  Ddpt.,  Prelorin,  TransBaal, 

Bi.Rtmii'Wn.i.iAii,  Barruler-at-Laa,  Trentham,  WMiBglon,Sfew Zealand. 

BiTCHELOK,  Ferhhiakd  C.,  M.D.,  care  of  Bank  of  Sew  Ztaland,  North 

Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
tBATEU*N,  PuRcr  jr.,  t/2  Union  BuUdinj/i,  Pretoria,  Trantoaal. 
BiTEUAN,  Waltbb  Slaue,  Pristms  Departinml,  PretoHa,  Travevaal. 
Bates,  G.  Dudlrt,  Saliebun/,  Bhodetia. 
Bk-en.  Jaheb  A.,  P.O.  Box  208,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
fBAUGUAS,  Fhakci9  Wm.,  Mcusrs.  Smith,  Mackrinie  j-  Co.,  Zanzihar. 
Bat,  Aahon,  P.  0.  Box  fi6l3,  Johannathurff,  Traiuvaal. 
Bayi.y,  Cecii,  f/pi  Corperalion  of  Weslern  Egij'pt,  Kantak.  w'l)  Ktarga 

JiiiicHov,  Upper  Egypt. 
Batlst,  Colowbl  Abdrn  L.,  Wat  India  Regiment,  Jamaiea. 
Baxbndalb,  Waltbb,  P.O.  Box  160,  Bulav<a)/o.  Rhodesia. 
tBAYNKS,  Hon.  JosBPH,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  239  Chapel  Street,  Marilt- 

hurj.  Jtalal. 
Bathes,  Wiluam,  Settle,  Maritahurg,  Natal. 

Beilb,  OcTAvms  C,  474  George  Street,  %i»»y,  New  Bouth  Walei. 
fBEAi.BT,  BicHABD  KoffeLL,  Haldojt.  HuTorata,  Canterbitry,  New  Zealand. 
Bbahlands,  Sbt.  Cahoh  Arthub,  M.A.,  Chriit  Church  Rectory,  Victoria, 

British  Columbia. 
Bkard,  Charliu  Halhan,  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica. 
Beaufoht,  HiB   HomwE   Chibf  Justich  Leicester    P.,  M.A.,  B.CX.. 

Fort  Jameson,  Norlh-Eattem  Rhodesia. 
Beadhost,  Hok.  Mr.  Justice  Wilmam  Hbhbt,  6  Burger  Street,  Marifir- 

barg.  Natal, 
IBece,  Chablbb   Proctob,   Sunny   Side,   Bloemfontein,    Orange   River 

Colony  {Corresponding  Seereiarg"). 
fBECKETT,  Thomas  Wm.,  Charch  Street  East.  Pretoria,  lyaniaaai. 
BBDDrjES,    Alfhed    B.,    c,'d    Mfssrs.  Milleri,   Ltd.,  Aiim,   Gold   Coatt 

fBERDT,  William  Hekrv,  Fauresmith,  Orange  Eioer  Colony. 

Beemton,  PiiiLii'  E,,  Charlared  Bank  of  India,  'Renlsin,  CHna. 

Beetram,  Hvoh  H.,  Brancepeth,  Maetertoti,  New  Zealand. 

Bbstham.  WiLUAu  H.,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  Sev>  Zealand. 

fBBiT,  Wu-LiAu,  Aseot,  Ihouioomba,  Qseensland, 

BrIpCheb,  EenI'^st  a..',  B.A,,  Sigh  School,  BuAan,  Natai. 

BELt,  A1.EXAN11EB,  Makvtto,  Feilding,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

Bell,  Amthohi,  Montrevx  Club,  Monfrtux,  SaMzerland. 

Bell,  Hon.  Abchibald  Q.,  M.G.P,,  M.Inat.C.E.,  Colonial  Civil  Engineer, 
Georgetoten,  British  Guiana. 

Bell,  Faun,  P.O.  Box  112,  Biirhan,  NataK 

BsLL,  F.  H.  DiLLOK,  Barri»t(T-<it-Lam,  Weilington,  Nevi  Zealand. 

Bell,  Qeuuob  P.  Ckcil,  Accra,  Gold  Coail  Culung,  , 

Bell,  E.  Hbeeeth,  C  M.Q.,  H.Af.  CoiaMissionir.  Enteibe,  Uganda. 

^BicLt.,  Jas!K3  Etelvn,  408  California  Street,  San  Franeitco,  U.S,A. 

Bejx,  Lt.-Coi..  John  W„  C.M.G  ,  NairoH,  BrilUh  East  Jfiica. 
I     Bell,  Eon.  ValrntikbO.,  C.M.O-.,  M.L.C.,  !yLIn8t.0.E.,  DtTtctoritfPvUii 

Worka,  Kingston.  Jamaica, 
<     fBBLi.,  Wh.  E.  Somebsht,  P.O,  Box  4281,  JohanneAurg,  Tramrtaal. 
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:  BBn^MT,   CHAniJiS  Vjhcbnt,  JT.tnBl.C.E,,   DirectoT  i>/  Pubfic  Works, 
I  Lngoa,  Bouthem  Nujerin  [Comspnndivg  Secreiarff). 

I  BEHiNnFiBLD,  jAifES  J  ,  Burban,  A'ottU. 

Bbhihifield,  Lt.-Col.  R,  W.,  20  St.  Andrm'a  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
I  Bennett.  Abthiiii  L.,  Sycamiire  Lodge,  Dighy,  Sova  Scotia. 

Bennett,  CnAntRsR.,  Taquah  and  Aboiao  Mines,  TarJniia,  Gold  Giatl 
I  Cb'ovji. 

1888     -f-BBNUETT,  Chbib.,  liockmore,  Sutton  Fores/,  Ntie  Souih  Walts, 

,  Bbnnbtt.  CoDBTBSiY  Walteh,  C.I.E.,  H.B.M.  Contulate-Gmeral,  Nea 
j  rnri,  U.S.A. 

Brhnstt,  RicKiBD  C,  P.O.  Box  96T.  Jbhiianei/ivry,  Transvaal, 

Bbbhbtt,  Th.)uas,  M.Inat.C.G.p  Kilham  Roati,  Muiienberg,  Caps  Colony. 
'  BKMirffrT,  Thomas  Rahdle,  Magistrate,  Umgeni  IHvisian,  Mantxburg, 
i  Natal. 

I  Benkbtt,  Wm.  Esnkst,  Foscirei.  SUilan. 

Rbnnbtt,  Hod.  William  Hart,  Colonial  Seerelary,  Nassau,  Bahama*. 

BsNNEiTB,  Habold  0„  M.H.,  CW.,  Sydn/j/,  New  South  Wales. 

+BESME,  Alexanheti  B.,  M.A.,  M.l!.,  B.S.,  ejo  Banli  of  Viotoria,  Fitsrag 
Mtlljo«me,  Virloria. 

fBENHiif,  AUDHEW,  Market  Square,  Kimberla/,  Cape  Colony. 

Bensusan,  Ralph,  Cape  Tourn,  Cafe  Colony. 

BoNTLKY,  Edmund  T.,  Durban  Club,  Nalal. 

Bfion,  Witi.iAM  MioHARL,  Harritmith,  Orange  Bieer  Colony. 

Berkbibt,  Henry  H.,  Assistant  lieeident,  Norlhem  Nigeria. 

Eehkelry,  HnMFHBT,  Barrisler-ut-Lavi,  Suira,  Fiji, 

BKRNiNn,  Fbedbhick  S.,  MlorHey-al-Law,  Koksiad,  Cape  Colony. 

Bkbhsteik,  Lboh  J.,  Port  of  Spai'i.  Trinidad. 

tBEaRraoTON.EYRi-YND.,  Ayrshire  Gold  Mine,  Lomaganda,  Rhodesia. 
I  Bbbt,  Albsrt  J.,  Johanneibarg,  Tranivaal. 

Behtkam,  Hon.  Mr.  JusrirE  Anton,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
'  fBEfiTBAM,    OrtABLRH    FuLLKH,    GolteemoTe    Farm,    Pokvmii    Station, 
BeBhuaiiaiand,  Cape  Colony, 

Bkrthak,  RoBEBTsnH  F.,  Nigh  Covslantia^  Wy^berg,  Cape  Colony. 
I  BtsT,  Senator  Hon,  Bobert  W.,  362  CoUias  Street.  Melboarne,  Victoria. 

Bbbwioi,  J.  H.,  Neo)  Klanfantein  Co.,  Benoni,  Transvaal. 
1887  I  fBETBUHH,  Qkikub  M.,  Enmore,  East  Coast,  Britieh  Guiana. 
I  f  Bbttblhb«.  Hbkbi,  Jiand  Club,  Johatmesburg,  Tramaaal. 
I  iBBTTiKOTON.  J.  Beihdlby,  Bnt.dley  Park,  Merriwa,  New  South  Waits. 
I  Bevan  James  F.,  Colonial  Treasury,  Bloemfontan,  Orange  Siver  Colony. 
'  BiiVi's,  Goiious,  P.O.  Eox  4806,  Johannesburg,  Tramnaal. 

Beyebs,  1',  W.,  M.L.A.,  P.  0.  Box  174,  Johannesburg,  Transvaai. 

BiANCABDi,  Lrairr.-CoLONRt,  N.  Qrech,  (.■.V,0.,A.D.O.,  The  Palace,  Malta. 

■t-BlcKyoBD,  William,  41  Currie  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

BtiiDLE9,  Frank,  Fremanlle,  Weiiem  Ailstratia, 
)BN,  A  G„  Port  Meabeth,  Cape  Colmy. 
lEN,  William,  Port  MLsabeth,  Cape  Oolong. 
«BLL,  John  0.,  J.P„  Pihautea,  Wairarapa,  Wellington,  .Veio  Zealand. 

BlOQAH,  Wh.  Houuins,  K.C.  736  Pine  Ai-ewie,  Montreal.  Canada. 
3E,  Philip  Mattbew,  Mount  Brisbane,  Est.  Queensland." 

BiNNiR,  TiiouAa  I.,  C.E.,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 
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BiBCH,  A.  8.,  Fitehrrbert  Terraee,  Wdlingtan.  A'ra  Zealand. 

BittCH,  Qroiuik  E,,  c/o  The  Gonenor'i  Offci,  Johannoburg,  Tra»»i-aal. 

BiKCH,    Huh.  Jamm  Kobtrioht,   Resident     Counoillor,   Fenam/,  Strm/i 
Sitltenienli. 
I  BiHcn,  WiiLiiM  C.  Caccu,  Ereaihrni,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

BisCH,  WiLLiAH  John,  Thoreihy,  Miirtop,  New  Zealand. 
I  tBiKCH,  WiLLiiM  WAtTKB,  Georffelawii.  British  Guiana. 

BiBTWiBTLB,  Chablbs  A.,  CommeTfiol  IntiUtgence  Officer,  Lagos,  Smilhrrn 
L  Nigeria, 

'  Bishop,  Hon.  R()bfht  K.,  M.L.C,  Si.  John's,  Ne»/oMnd'a»d. 

BtiCH,  Ebnest,M.D.,  Weld  Clvh,  Perth,  Wtslem  Aottralia. 

Blick,  John  H.,  Gaetmmait  Railmai/,  Zagoi,  Sovtiem  Nigeria. 

fBLACK,  SrawiET  G..  Glenormiaton,  Nomai,  Victoria. 
I  ^Blii-kb trail,  Alfiuid  L.,  Messrs.  W.  Anderson  ^  Cn,,  T^uer  St.   Gcorffe'a 
I  Street,  Cape  Tbam,  Cape  Colony, 

\  Blackvuod,  Gobbbt  O.,  Mdbemme  Club,  Sfellumme,  ViBloria, 
I  tBLAniE,  Sib  C.  Fbhdrricx.  Port  Mi:abeth,  Cape  Colong. 
I  f BL*.tK»,  Heeiikht  F.,  K.C,  Blocm/ontetn,  Orange  River  Co/ong. 

Blaib,  I>yeon,  Asiiilant  Caaimitsioner  of  Landi,  Suva,  jfyt 
'  jBiAKB,  Sib  Hbnbt  A.,  e.G.U.O. 
I  tBLAKStKT,  R,  H.,  P.O.  Box  103,  Johanneehurg,  Tratuvaat. 

Blakd,  Hon,  R.  N.,  Beiident  OKncillor,  Ufalaeea,  Straits  SeltUmetiU. 

Bljuik,  Willmm,  M.I.M.E.,  P.O.  Box  28G3,  Jviannaburg,  Transi-aal. 

BlblocH,  Robebt,  P.O.  Box  6761,  Johannaburg,  J^anmaai. 

Bleiocb,  WtLLiiH,  P.O.  Box  57S4,  Johannsihurcr,  Traiuvaal, 

ButHxiBOH,  Jambk  E.,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 

BiAct,  QBiHiM  T.,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Broome,  fUtiem  Australia. 

■fBLow,  John  Jbllinqs, 

BoAO,  OsoBoi  L.,  GovemmeJit  RailtBOjfi,  Lagos,  Southtm  Nigeria. 

EoBY,  Iliraii  Woons,  Que-gue,  RAodeitn. 

BuoLB,  LreOT.'CoLOHKi,  William,  C.M.Q.,  Bulaimyo,  Bhodesia. 

tBoDT,  Rut.  Profesaor  C.  W.  E.,  D.C.L.,  GcBwaf  Theological  Bemiirary. 
New  York. 

tBoOQiB,  Alkiiudkb,  Bulavtayo,  Rhodeiia. 

Boia,  Fbrdbbic  W,,  J.P.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

Boifl,  SiH  STANtHY,  Co/omio,  Cet/lan. 

I!oLT,  Fbidsbick  WiiiiAK,  P.O.  Box  133,  Blocmfonttin,  Orange  Hirer 
Colony. 

BofcT,  Wii.l.lUi  Jambs,  Hii/h  Street,  Roslt/a.  Dunedin,  Nem  ZtaJimd. 
',  Boi.T.tN,  f^iDNBY  A..  P.O.  Box  612,  Durban,  Natal. 

BoLTOH,  Fbbd  W,,  Farleigh  Plantafian,  Mackay,  Queentland. 

Bolus,  QilbUi,  42  St.  George't  Street,  Cape  Tbam,  Cape  Colony. 

BoLcs,  Pkbci  R.,  M.B.,  M.R.C.8,,  Fox  Bay,  Falkland  Idand*. 

BiraiiAH-yMLTH,    RoHKBT,    GiPMrtlBiwl    Bailviay,   E!nil«   Mttia,    I^gns, 
Soutltern  Nigeria. 

fBoNAB,    THi>Mao»,    M.D.,    114    Via    de    Snlmino.    Pia:!a    di    Spa^a, 

BoNELL,   Thoh*'*    II.    M.,    B.So.,    M.1..Moi?}i.K.,     GontrHiiieol    Railir,,.,,. 
I  Lagan,  Soafhera  Nigeria. 

I  BotTNEB,  Obobur,  San  Corks,  FatMand  Islands, 
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1898     BoMTTHON,  Hon.  Sir  J.  Langdon,   Kingi  William  Street,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 

1904  BooDsoN,  Hyman,  P.O.  Box  3004,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1 89 1  BooKBB,  J.  Dawson,  c/o  National  Bank  of  Aui  tralasia,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1901  Booth,  Charles  Spencbr,  WeUinytonf  New  Zealand, 

1900     Booth,  Ferdinand  Eubu&t,  P.O.  Box  1037,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1896     Booth,  Earl  E.  0.,  P.O.  Box  1037,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1896     t^^'*^^*  Hon.  Eobert  M.,  M.L.C.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Naduruloulov 
Beua,  Fiji. 

1902  fBoRGHBSK,  Edward  C,   Taquah  ^  Abosso  G.  M.   Co.,   Tarkwa,    Geld 

Coast  Colony, 

1885  fBoRTON,  John,  Casa  Nova,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand, 

1896     fBoss,  Aaron  A.,  P,0,  Box  562,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1903  Botha,  Hercules  P.,  Wolvefontein,  Kroonstad,  Orange  River  Colony. 
1889  I  Botsford,  Charles  S.,  P.O.  Box  679,  Peterboro\  Ontario,  Canada, 

1905  j  Bottoms,  Geoekge,  Taquah  and  Abosso  Mines,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
1883  !  BouRDiLLON;  Edmund. 

1900     BouRHiix,  Hbnrt,  cfo  J,  Sinclair,  Esq.,  283  Pine  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 

1892  fBouRKE,  Edmund  F.,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1892  fBouRNE,  E.  F.  B.,  Norfolk  Island,  via  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1903  Bourne,  Captain  Henry  K.  M.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1906  Boutell,  Francis   H.   Cuevallier,.  564  Avenida  Moyo,  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentine  Rejpublic, 
1887     tBovELL,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Henry  A.,  Georgetown,  British 
Guiana. 

1907  BowDKN,  Cyril,  Casa  Leone,  Strada  Collegio,  Sliema,  Malta, 

1904  BowDBN,  Wm.  Davis,  M.A  ,  Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Sierra  Leone. 

1882  tBowEN,  Hon.  Charles  Christopher,  M.L.C.,  Middleton,  Christchurch, 
0  New  Zealand  {Corresponding  Secretary). 

1 1 04     tBowEN,  Edward,  The  Towers,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

1886  tBowEN,  William,  5  Rainsford  Street,  St.  Kilda,  Victoria. 

1905  tBowER,  David  J.,  East  London,  Cape  Colony. 

1900     t^owKER,    F.    G.   Hindb,  •British    American   Corporation,    Vancouver, 

British  Columbia. 
190i     Bowles,  Lionel  O.,  C.E.,  F.R.G.S. 
1907     BowRiNG,    Charles    Calvert,    The    Treasury,    Mombasa,    British  East 

Africa. 

1900  t^owYER-BowBR,  T.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Obuassi,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1906  BoYCE,  Austin  A.  Rodney,  Survey  Department,  Khartum,  Sudan. 

1893  Boyd-Carpenter,  H.,  M.A.,  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  Cairo,  Egypt 

{Corresponding  Secretary), 
1889     Boyle,  H.E.  Sir  Cavendish,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Port  I^uis, 

Mauritius, 
1881      f  Boyle,  Moses,  Monrovia,  Liberia, 

1901  t^RACKEN,  T.  W.,  Government  Railways,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
1879     Bradfield,  Hon.  John  L.,  The  Grotto,  Rondtbosch,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  Bradford,  W.  K.,  Divisional    Coimcil  Office,  Kimberley,   Cape   Colony 

(  Correspon  ding  Secretary), 
1904      Bradley,  Godfrey  T.,  M.I.Mech.E.,  cjo  Colonial  Secretariat,  Colombo, 
Ceylon, 


Hoyal  Vulotiial  Inelilute. 

I  B11ADB111.W,  HuuHKBT  H.,  c/d  Mtars  Lyich  Brot ,  Ahwai,  Penia. 
I  BbahAh.  I.  1'     Tlie  Development  Co.,  Munrovia,  Liberia. 
'Erms   limuuiiiT  S.,  Cvttoiiit  Dept.,  Laniaca,  Cypriti. 

nE,C.liixaNaE.,A.ii.InBt.C.E.,lTrigationItcpl.,Prttoria,  Tratuoaal. 
THWAiTK.  HiTiUKi*!!.,  Tunta  Oofda.  TeUdo,  Sritah  Honduras. 
JiiUNUAY   J   yf,,  Kiugtton,  Jamaica, 

~       t,  JiMKs  n.  DivsON,  Local  AudiloT  Zungcni,  Northtrtt  Nigeria. 
+  BBAnD,  Hon,  Ahthcji,  M.C.P    Mon  Itcpoa,  Britiah  Gniafa. 
'  "est  Edwuid  L.,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coait  Colony. 
:av  Rkoinald  N.,  Tar/oBa,  Gold  Const  Colony. 

iioHT,  IlAHOLl)  P.,  Mesert.  Allen,  Wacfc  4-  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2,  Leiirentu 
Marguci,  /iict  Africa. 
-fllniNK,  Akdbirs  LuiaE,  I'.O.  Bex  287,  Johannalmrg,  Tramvaal. 
JBniTTKii,  Thomas  J.,  P  0.  Sox  494,  Jahunacabiirg,  'I'fanK'aal. 
~     M),  AttTUUH  J    .Vauritius Atartj  Co.,Port  Louii,  Mauritiut. 
ut,  Cqablbs,  J.i'.,  P.O.  Sox  3525,  Johannei&urg,  Trmimaal. 
AD,  Wallace,  B.A„  r.G.S..  c/o  S/tanj/iai  Clttb,  Shangltai.  CAina. 
BaoAUBKiiT,  Waltbb  G.,  71  Picteraiant;  Street,  Atarii^burg,  Natal. 
[,  E.  G.,  FoUoe  Mayietrate.  Singapore. 

t,  Edwabd  L.,  Coloniat  Secretariat,  Singapore  (Corresptmding 
:uy). 

Bbodbick,  Alum,  PretoTia,_  IVamvaal. 
BbOBBICX,  Ali>ebt,  Pretoria,  TVanevaal. 
Bbodbick,  Habold,  P.O.  Box  SOGU,  Johanneiburg,  TVamvaal. 
Bbodbick,  Lakcblot,  Mtesra,  Favey  $   Co.,  Bloeni/anlein,  Onutge  Siver 

Colony. 
'Bbuoeiun  Behjamin,  Jo.,  Gret\feH  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Auitratia. 
Baixiiis,'EaviABJi,M.3.,  cm..  Queen  Slrat,Caaiiriilgc,Eatt  London,  Cape 

Bbookb,  Qbobob  L.,  Superintendent  0/ Police,  Freetown,  Sierra  Lecne. 
OOKS,  Jambs  IlEHr,t,M.il,C-aE..//w('.v/  I'llln,  MaU,  Begelidhe. 
ooKS,  W.  Altim,  Higeria  Bitimten  Corporation,  Epe,  Lagoi,  Sontiem 
Kigeria.  , 

Dboohs,  WiLi.tAu,  IT  CMtUreagh  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Waiet. 
BuooME,  Ubhbt  Ahthuh,  Socicdad  Efploladora  de   TUrra  del  Fuego, 
'"'ima  Eiiperan:a,  Pa'iiii  Arenas,  CAile. 
ia,  C   J     Queetittoan,  Cape  Colunr/. 
Kuif.  C   M.,  Qunnstnum,  Cape  Colony. 
BaODH,  Alfbed  Fobbbs,  Forests  Department,  Khartum,  Sudan. 
Bhowu,  CiPTAut  j^Nuni™  F     P.O  Sox  23,  Kimberl^,  Cape  G-lony. 
Bbown,  David  A.  Muhuat   Sangei  Nebong,  Pcnang,  Straits  SelllTmenlt. 
Beowh,  Euoab  J.,  M.B.,  B.S,,  Ormonde  Coll'ge,  Afclbonrtte,  Vietoria. 
Bbqwn,  EuMUNji  A.  B.,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Jf'sdtratcd  Ma'iry  Slatca. 
\  Bbowm,  Jambs  J..  I  South  View  Villas,  Havre  da  Pas,  Jersey. 
I  Bbowh,  Jambs  K.  Myles,  M.B.,  Ch.B,,  District  Sargton,  Tatpivg,  PBnxt, 

Federated  Malay  States. 
I  BaowH,  JoHM  Cbables,  J.P„  406  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
I  Bbowh,  John  E.,  Glevavon,  Somerset  Eaat,  Cape  Colony, 

Bbowh,  J.  Ellis,  P.O.  Box  39,  Durban.  Natal. 
I  Bbowh,  J.  H.,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 
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fBflOWN,  John  Lawhencb,  Meihdm,  Bowtnfili,  A'eio  South  WaUu. 

fBaowM,  Sik  JuEM  McLeatt,  C.M.O.,  Seoul,  Curea. 

■(■Bbowh,  Liwmu(CK  C,  Kitala  L^mpor  Seliaigor.  Federated  Malay  Slatei. 

tEnowM,  Lbslik  E.,  Mean,  llrumn  ^  Joeke,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Bbown.Bis  HoMpuaMa.  Jcstice  I{LcaiRDMii,Ks,J'oi-(£>joii,  Mauriliut. 

BrowM,  TMuuis  D.  C,  P.O.  Box  DS;   Juhaantsbisri/,  yVaiisvaiil. 

Bbown,  PEOFKBaoii  W.  Jkthro,  LL.D.,  TAe  Univcraili/,  Adttaide.  South 

Aastralia. 
Bbown,  Captaih  WiLLiiu  H.,  BMk  Life  As-uraiKe  Co.,  Burg  Street, 

Capi  Toten,  Cape  Colony, 
BaowH,  WiixiAH  J.,  (iiimniment  RaUway  Conetnmlion,  Bo,  Sierra  Leotie. 
BsowH,  HoN.W]i.LiiMViij.iEng,M.L.C„Ti>i(mgtPiae,  Qaeetulaad. 
tBBOWBH,  EvEHAHD,  Cororookf,  Coloc,  Victoria. 
tBsovHx,  HoK.  C.  MiCAULiv,  C,M.G.,  M.L.C,  SI.  George'e,  Grena^, 
Bbowhh,  Nicholas  1!.,  J.P.,  V/HUtJorce  SItkI,  Freeloan,  Sierra  Leone. 
fBaowNB,  Stltbitiek,  Mintmiah,  Whittingham.  Ntvi  South  Walei. 
tBaowHB,  Thomas  L.,  BaTrUirr-at-Latc.  Adekids  Clid>,  South  Avatralia. 
HmiHTJHi.i,  WIli.tam  p.,  Liverpool  Stnet,  Hobart,  Tasjoania. 
f  Bsuca,  Okubqe. 

fBaucH,  J  E,  Uaxteh,  20  Bridge  Street,  Sydnty,  Hew  South  Ifalei. 
BauCB,  lioLiHRT  Hu.lTKk,  A/Bitg,  China. 
Bbccb,   William  J.,  M.E.C.a.,  L.K.C.P..    Goceriimeat  Medical   Officer, 

Lagos,  Southern  Ni'/er/a. 
fBttUHHEB,  HoM.  EaNBar  Adgdst,  M.LA.,  J.P.,  Eskovie,  Natal. 
BauNTON,  MiJOK  John  Spkmceb,  J.P.,  Wite/ew,  Barling  Poinl,  Sidney 

A'etv  South  Wales. 
BiiTANT,  Ai.FKEU,  Standard  Bani,  Cape  Taum,  Cape  CoCong. 
+BBTiNT,  Alfbed  T..  hispei'tor  iif  Schools,  Singapore. 
fBaYABT,  Joseph,  J.P.,  Mount  Magnet,  vi&  Geratdton,  Western  Australia. 
BucUAMAH,  IIoH.  SiB  E.  JoHN,  Judge  o/  the  Supreme  Court,  Cape  Jimm, 

Cape  Colony. 
BiiciiAtlAK,Wil.i'KHCL4Bj(B,M.H.R.,  (HH'rtiraya,  jrtrfiny(./»,A'i.i4iZ«iiaju/, 
fBDCHANAB  W   F.,  J.P.,  Union  Clab,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
BucKLA^D,  JoHM  MuHTiMBB,  Band  CM,  Johaniifeburg.  TVansoaal. 
BdCKLUiD,  CoMHANrEB  ViHQOE,  B.IJ.B.,  Calahur,  Soalhern  t/igeria. 
Buc'iiLE,  AthanASIUB,  J.P.,  Carlton  House,  Freilowa,  Sierra  Leone. 
BccitLEV  G.  4.  McLsAW,  LagnikoT,  AsAbarton.  A'ctc  Zealand. 
BuLATJ,  Louis,  Beniiahavip  Estate,  Atauriiiiu. 
Bull.  Chaelks,  30  Wicistead  Street,  Wangauiii,  i'ew  Zealand. 
tBuLLKN,  "Wm.  Alfhbd,  StarlAft  Assurance  Society,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony, 
•BuiT,  0.  MiMQm,  Ciyrmealt.  Double  Hoy,  Sydney,  Aew  South  Walts. 
Boltkaux-Cabh,  LuuthA.,  Be/4w,  £ois  Jeto  PompontUe,  Lngny,  Seine- 

BoBBAMK,  John  E.,  e/o  U^ion  Bank  of  Auslralia,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
BcBHnaT,  Edwabd  P.,  Xew  Zialand  Loan  and  Agency  Co.,  Oamaru,  Nete 

Zealand. 
BcRCHELL,  Hehhhbt  C,,  Sydney,  Nova  Scoiia. 
iiuBD.™,  Majob  J   Ai.DKii,C.M.G.,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Resident,  Sokoto  Pro- 

viuoc.  Northern  Niyei-ia. 
tBoBBWAN.THBMAHAaAJA  l>aia*iiiw,ThePalace,BttTdtt)an,Bengol,India. 


hoyal  Gotoviiil  Iitelitale. 

Bvaatss,  Hon.  W.  H.,  Sobarl,  Tannania. 

BcuNUini  Matueh  H.,  c\o  Amencan  Banking  Co.,  Guadalajara,  Jalieco, 

MaiBO  (tid  Doufflae,  Aritona). 
fBcoKS,  CoLOHKL  JAMia,  Farrawatla,  Sydneg,  New  Soalh  WaUi. 
liuRRBi.i..  Prnicv,  Feilding,  y'^a Zealand, 
Bdbbows.  DostLii,  L.R.C.P    L.R.CS.,  PVeelown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Bdbt,  AlebbtIIam]ltom  M.R.C.S.K,  L.It.C.P,,7'w(o/Spinn,  Triridad 
fUuBT,  Ahdbkw,  M.InBt.M.E.)  M.A.l.K.E.,  P.O.  Box  208,  Bkanghai. 

Boat,  Hon.  SHPriiiUfl,  K.C  ,  Fettk,  Watem  Auttralia. 

Ulbton  ALFBto  It.  E.,  P.O.  Box  6431,  J:,hamn'ibiir^ ,  Trantvaal. 

BusMV,  ii.RXASiiKB,  J-P-,  Cai»ai»,  New  South  WaU». 

BnSH,  BoBBET  E,  at/toa  Dovme,   Gnfcoytie,  JKM(er»  AMtlraUa. 

Bosk,  Cbiblbs  W.  Nelsm,  BritUK  Calttmhia. 

■IBi'sa  Bkt  Aktsvb  C,  M-A.,  Gwmtiid'u,  TVotumioi. 

BfSSBi,  FnAMt  B.,Johaiiiiei!iHr(f,  ITraiuvaal.  ' 

BOTLBK,  Pbakcis  A.,  J.?.,  Poltcc  Departmeiti,  Sluf^erK,  Northern  Nigeria. 

BiiTLBB,  Hbnht,  2*8  Flinders  Street,  Melbourne,  t^iclorio. 

BuTLBB-"Wai»HT  WlULliU,  Government  Raitaay,  Logo*,  Southcnt  Nigeria. 

Bmr,  J,  M.,  Bank  oj  New  Zealand,  Auckland,  tfeui  Zealand. 

EucT,  John  H„  I'/o  Langlaagte  Estate  Gold  Mining  Co.,  P.O.  Box  08, 

JiihaimeJititrg,  Trausraal. 
HuTTHBWOUTu,  FniNB  Nkbtlk.  C.E.,  c/o  Poit  Office,  Labaan. 
iBuTTOH,  FiiBDSaiCK,  Jhirhaa,  Sala'. 
Bo'rroH.  Ukdlby  !•.  W.,  Briibane  Street,  Launceiion,  Talniania  {Corre- 

tponding  SecTelary). 
BvEDE,  F.  T.,  c/o  The  Depdopmeal  Co,  Monrovia,  Liberia. 


fCiCCiA,  Amthunt  M.,  M.V.O.,  Hoehangabad,  Central  JVowiBcw,  ladia. 
fCAiM,  William,  South  Yarfn.  Mdhcurne.  Vii-loria. 
tCuHMCBOSs,  JoBN,  J.P.,  Be  Hoop,  SomcrsLl  IVeat,  Cape  Coluny. 
Caldbcott,  Hab*y  St  Rand  Cl\A,  JoAatineehtirg,  Traaafaal. 
Caluecoit,  Wu.A.   li  A    V.C.S.,ConsolidaledGoldfieldto/ South  Africa, 

P.O.  Box  67.  .!n!„u.«eshurij,  'Pranmiual. 
Cai-deb,  Chablks  W.,  Afeesri.  Coucht,  Colder  ^  Co.,  Fremantie,  Wettcm 

Aiislralvi 
Caldku,  William,  Baku,  Biistia. 

Caldbb,  William  Hbmdkmon,  RaeeUton,  St.  Kilda,  AfeU/ouriK,  Vittoria. 
CALixHirr,  JoB!'  Udfh,  I.S.O. 
Cii-vEnLEt,  Majur  E.  Lbybsom,  Goixmment  Offices,  Bloemjonlein,  Orange 

Bimr  Colony.  _ 

Cakubon,  Dokald  C,  Axi^tant  Colonial  Sccretaty,  Port  Louu,  Mawnti»e 

IComsiiotulivg  Sii-retar;/). 
tCAMKBOfl,  Dlncak,  J.P.,  SpringAeld,  AMwton,  Heui  ZtalaM. 
Cavkeon,  John  G  ,  San  Caries,  Falkland  hla«ds. 
Camhbom,  Wiu-IA"  M.,  Adtoaaie,  P.O.  Box  3,  Mnritilmrg,  Natal. 
CAUPHBtL,  A.  n.,  17  M«nni«g^rcadf,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Campbeli,  Hob.  Arch.i.ali.  M-.  M.L.C.  Loudox,  Berea,  Dorian,  Natal. 
UAMfBBLL,  Hon.  CkiLiN  U.,  K.C.  Inverarag,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
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Year  of 
Blection, 

1902 
1890 

1900 
1906 

1896 
1906 
1893 
1900 
1902 
1886 
1899 
1904 

1895 
1889 
1889 

1898 
1906 

1897 
1884 

1891 
1886 

1878 
1905 

1899 

1903 
1878 

1901 
1902 
1895 
1886 
1893 
1906 
1888 
1906 

1887 
1882 


CampbrlL;  David  Wm.,  Messrs.  Elder,  Dempster  ^  Co.,  Montreal^  Canada, 
Campbell,  Jakes  P.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Featherston  Street,   Wellington, 

New  Zealand. 
Campbell,  John,  F.R.C.S.I.,  L.R.C.P.I.,  Bandau  Estate,  Kudat,  British 

North  Borneo, 
Campbell,  Captain  John  Cathey,  Chiff  of  Police,  Stanley,  Falkland 

Islands. 
tCAMPBELL,  Hon.  Marshall,  M.L.C.,  Mount  Edgecumhe,  Natal. 
Campbell,  William,  Klerksdorp,  Transvaal. 
Campbell- Johnston,  Augustine,  Garvama,  California,  U,8.A, 
Campbell- Johnston,  Habby  F.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Canning,  Arthur  R.,  c/o  Tasmanian  Consols,  Mathinna,  Tasmania, 
Cape,  Ajlfred  J.,  Karoola,  Edged  iff  Road,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Carden,  John  Cecil^  Messrs  Blaine  ^  Co.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
Cargill,  Featherston,  M.B.,  C.M.G.,  The  Residency,  Kano,  Northern 

Nigeria. 
Cargill,  H.  E.,  Villa  Pescatore,  Frascati,  Rome, 

t  Cargill,  Henry  S.,  Quamichan,  Vancouver's  Island,  British  Columbia. 
t  Cargill,    Walter,    care  of  Bank  of  New    Zealand,    Dunedin,  New 

Zealand, 
Carmody,  p.,  F.I.C,  F.C.S.,  Government  Analyst,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad 

(Corresponding  Secretary), 
Carpenter,  John  A.,  cjo  Messrs.  Bums,  Philp  (f  Co.,  Samarai,  Papua, 

via  Australia. 
Carr,  Sir  Wm.  St.  John,  P.O.  Box  130,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fCARRUTHBBS,  David,  Eost  DcTnerara  Water   Commission,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
Carruthers,  George  F.,  471  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada, 
Carter,   Charles    Claudius,    J.P.,    General    Post    Office,    Melbourne, 

Victoria. 
Carter,  H.E.  Sir  Gilbert  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Barbados. 
Cartwright,   John  B.,    M.L.A.,   Adderley    Street,    Cape   Town,    Cape 

Colony. 
ICaruana-Gatto,  Contino  A.,  B.A.,  LL.D.,  Assistant  Crown  Advoca'e, 

59  Strada  Levante,  Valletta,  Malta. 
Caselberg,  Alfred,  Pahiatua,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
f  Casey,  Hon.  J.  J.,  C.M.G.,  K.C.,  Ibrickane,  Acland  Street,  St.  Kilda, 

Melbourne,  Vic*oria, 
Cashel,  Captain  Rowan,  Gwelo,  Rliodesia. 
Caskie,  Alexander,  Harrismith,  Orange  River  Colony, 
f  Castaldi,  Evaristo,  171  Strode  Mercanti,  Valletta,  Malta, 
Cator,  George  C,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
Catto,  John. 

Caulfield,  William  F.,  P.  0.  Box  608,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  CoJony, 
f  Centeno,  Leon,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
Cecil,  Lt.-Colonel  Lord   Edward   H.,   D.S.O.,  Ministry  of  Finance, 

Cairo,  F^gypt. 
Chabaud,  John  A.,  Attomey-at-Ijaw,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
fCHADWicK,  Robert,  Camden  Buildings,  418  George  Street,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales, 
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{  'CKAitLRi-BBRT,  Jo5Rpn.  44  ChoHttie  d!Antit,  ParU, 

CHALimita,  NATnAHiei,,  Lahasa,  Fiji. 

Chalveus,  NiTHiMiBL,  Jdh.,  A.M.Inat.C.E.,  AmaheU-Bitttetvorth  EaU- 
way,  Koiagha,  Eatltru  Province,  Cape  Cohny. 

tCHAKHBBS,  AitTHna  F.,  Brilieh  Conndtitt-General,  San  fVancisco,  U.S.J. 

+CHiMRBea.  Bbenjbd,  Tc  Mala,  Najner,  Nea  ZeaUad. 

Chahbsbh,  John  Ratclipfb,  8l.  Ki(U,  West  luditt. 

tCB*ii(nBiis,  T.  MisoH,  Tauroa,  Haeeloct North,  HatDifi  Bat/,  Nno  Zea/and , 
'  tCHAUBBBi-AVNE,  MuoR  Tanxkbtillb  J..  Sicoiia,  Cffpma. 

CHAMproN,  Chaklks  Wh„  Blocmfimtdn,  Orange  Riiier  Colony. 

IPLIN,  Thomas  W.,  P.O.  Sox  fi3,  Fort  Sicaioi*,  Cape  Colony. 

CsAPitAN,  Chaiu-bs  W.,  39  Qiietn  Strett,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Chapkam,  H.  B.  H.,  M.IuhI..C.E„  Mmai  Je  Rio  Tinio,  Frovitieie  dr  Wuelca, 

fCHAsB,  RiciFABD  W,.  LUotUU,  Walgctl,  Nea  South  Wala. 

Chatkb,  Hon.  Sib  C.  Paul,  CM.G.,  M.L.C,  Hong  Kong. 

tCHAtroB,  JoHS  C,  Spring  Creek,  MaHhomitgh.  Nem  Zealand, 

fCBEEniAN,  RoBEBT  Stirii.iira,  8l.  fincnif,  tPe/il  Indies. 

Ckkkr,  QxoRae  0.  HI. 

CHKaTKBTON,  FBEnKBicK,  QuT-ijttr,  Rhndrsio. 

CsRSTKETOn,  Lhwis  B.,  Rand  Ctiih,  Johann'shurg,  TmiuiBaal. 

tCHBWisua,  Cbaelbs,  Ph.D.,  F.G.S,,  as  Eda-ird  Sirert,  NontnnI,  South 

Atntraiia. 
IChtntamon,  HdBHYPHnSD. 

<Boi.H,  Jakes.  OroKiiJield,  Alherla,  Canada. 
CsisaxM,  Jauks  H..  Market  Square,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
fCmsnoiM.  W.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 
I  CBOIII.BY,  Cbablbs  H.,  Mdhnarne,  Jlctoria. 
I  Chribp,  Captaik  TiintLAS,  Gidiorne.  iVnu  Zealand. 
ChbISTIAs,  Cmahlhi,  Fomagmta,  Cyprus. 

HBisTiAN,  Owes  Smith,  Pari  EliiaMh,  Cape   Colony  {CnrretpondiTig 

Secretary). 
isiSTisoH,  ituBBST,  LammiTvioeT,  Hughenden,  Qaeeneland. 
BRaTLiBB,  Ahubew  C,  cjo  Ateurg.  F.  ^  A.  Saanry,  Aeera,  Gold  Coast 

Chhistal,  Jahrs  H.,  Drapttore,  Seymour,  fieluria, 

TTHCHU.I.,  Fkakk  F.,  BtX.A.,  Wildero/t,  Ennersdali,  Katat. 
tCHCBcniLL,  Fka9BB  E.,  Brymedura.  Manildra,  Jiew  Boulk  Waiet. 
Chcbckill,  Captain  Juhs  Sfencbb,  C.M.G.,  Dominica,  Wett  Indies. 
TTE,   Mkbtth  L,,   A.M.I.Mech.E.,  RailiBag    Drpariment,   Kingiion, 
Jamaica. 
Clars,  AncHiBii.n  McCosn,  Auckland,  Nea  Zealand. 
'  -fCtiBK,  Cbables  Chahf,  43J  Point  Road.  Durhnn,  NalaL 
tCtAHi,  QouoLA!,  Srntkal,  Orange  Rifer  Cotony. 
OtARK,  FaAHCis  W.,  M.D.,  Medical  Offcrr  of  Health.  Hang  Koag. 
\  -fCtAmii,  GowAH  C.  8.,  CM  O.,  GovmniiM  RaUnays,  Capt  TVini,  Capt 

'  Clark,  Jahks  A.  S...  ran  of  Metfrt.  Dalgety  if  Co..  Mdhowrme,  Vitieria. 
I  Glahs.  Jomj  Hdbbit,  K.C..  M.A.,  LL.B.,  16  King  BtreM  Wal,  Tbnmto. 
Canada. 
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1902  Clabk,  Robrrt  Douglas,  M.A.,  Barriater-at-LaWy  Victoria  Club,  Man'fz- 

burfff  Natal. 
1882     f Clark,  Majob  Walter  J.,  Melbourne  Club^  MeJboume^  Victoria, 
1900     fCLARKB,  A.  RuTTBB,  Universal  BuUdings,  Gi'enfell  Street^  Adelaide^  South 

Australia, 
1885     tCLARKB,  Alfred  R,  Coldblo\  Malvern,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1887  Clarke,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Fxelding,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1899  Clavson,  Major  Hon.  John  E.,  R.E„  C.M.G.,  Chief  Secretary,  Nicj'da, 

Cyprus. 

1895  Clayton,  Arthur  G.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1888  f  Cleveland,  Frank,  BaMn^f*/?,  Western  Australia. 

1900  t^LfiVBLAND,  Robert  A.,  M.R.C.S,  L.R.C.P.,  District  Medical  Officer, 

Nicosia,  Cyprus. 

1882  Clifford,  Sir  George  Hugh,  Bart.,  Stony  hurst,  Christchurch,  New  Zea- 

land. 

1896  Clifford,  Hon.  Hugh,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
1907     Clubbb,  Charles  P.  B.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  195  Macquarie  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1898     IClucas,  Evan  C,  J. P.,  Kia  Ora,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1903  t^^^TBS,  Arthur  R.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1905  Cochrane,  Frank  S.,  Government  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1889  Cock,  Cornelius,  J.P.,  Peddie,  Cape  Colony. 

1881  CocKBURN,  Samuel  A.,  Cape  Gracias  &  Dios,  Nicaragua  {viA  New  Orleans). 

1880  CoDD,  John  A.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1894  Codrington,  Robert,  Administrator,  Kalomo,  North-Westem  Rhodesia. 

1906  tCoGHLAN,  H.  Lake,  5  Raffles  Place,  Singapore. 

1902      CoGTLL,  William  H.,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1897  Cohen,  Abnbr,  J.P.,  Krugersdorp,  Transvaal. 

1895  Cohen,  H.  Hirschbl,  c/o  P.O.,  Auckland,  New  Zealatid. 
1888      tCoHEN,  Naph.  H.,  P.O.  Box  1892,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1883  Cohen,  Neville  D.,  care  of  Messrs.  D.  Cohen  ^  Co.,  Maitland  West,  New 

South  Wales. 

1902  CoKEH,  William  Z.,  Kumasi  House,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1897  fC^'^^j  Nicholas,  West  Cloven  Hills,  Camperdown,  Victoria. 
1894  Cole,  Wm.  0*Connor,  24  Solditr  Street,  FVeetown,  Sierra  Leone* 
1892  f  Coleman,  Jambs  H.,  Waititirau,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1907  Colenbbander,  Benjamin,  J.P.,  NJcandhla,  Zulidand,  Natal. 
1905  '  Coles,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  Ph.D.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1903  Collet,    Hon.   Wilfrbd,   C.M.G.,   Colonial    Secretary,   Belize,   British 

Honduras, 
1907     CoLLETT,  John  Wallace,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P.&S.,  Government  Medical  Officer, 

Forcados,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1905      CoLLETT,  Vivian,  The  Treasury,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1905  Collier,  F.  J.,  P.O.  Box  734,  Durban,  Natal, 

1898  fCoLLiER,  Herbert,  Werndew,  Irving  Road,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1892      tCoLLTER,  Jfjocin,  Werndew,  Irving  Road,  Toorak,  Melbourne,  Victoria  i 

and  Australian  Club. 

1906  Collins,  Edward  William,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 

1885  '  Collins,  Ernest  E.,  Reuter's  Telegram  Co..  Lim.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1906  I  Collins,  George  Churton,  Commerce  Court,  Durban,  Natal, 
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1902     f  Collins,  Harry,  Club  Street y  Maritzhurg,  Natal. 

1900     Collins,  Henry  M.,  Renter's  Telegram  Co.,  Melbourne^  Victoria. 

1907     Collins,  Hbnry  Ramsay,  J.P.,  A.M.Insfc.C.E ,  "  Mercury  Office*'  Durban, 

Natal. 

1902  Collins,  James  A.,  Registrar  of  the  High  Courts  Bloemfontein,  Orange 

River  Colony. 

1905  Collins,  Captain  Robert  Muirhead,  R.N.,  C.M.G.,  Melbourne   Club, 

Victoria. 

1903  Collyns,  Arthur  Shuchburgh,  Nelson  Club,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. 
1903  CoLQUHOUN,  Daniel,  M.D.,  44  High  Street,  Dunedin,  New  Ztealand. 
1884     t^OLQUHOUN,  Robert  A. 

1876     CoMissioNG,  Hon.  W.  S.,  K.C,  M.E.C,  St,  Georges,  Grenada, 

1903      Conder,  Harold,  Beaufort  Street,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1898     CoNiGRAvB,  B.  Fairfax,  5  Ingle   Chambers,  Hay  St.,   Perth,   Western 

Avstralia, 
1898     f  CoNLAY,  Wm,  Lance,  Kuala  Lumpor,  Federated  Malay  States. 
1898     Conway,  Alexander,  J.P,,   Glenorchy,  Cheltenham,  near  Feilding,  New 

Zealand. 

1902  fCoocH  Beuar,  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of,  G.C.I.E.,  C.B.,  Cooch 

Behar,  India. 

1906  Cook,  Alfred  Leslie,  P.O.  Telegraphs,  Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1891  Cook,  E.  Boybr,  J.P.,  ThomhUl,  Herbert,  Cape  Colony. 

1903  Cook,  Frederick  J.,  WaterworJcs  Department,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1886     Cooke,  John,  Australian  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1889  CooLEY,  William,  Town  Clerk,  Durban,  Natal, 

1895  fCooPE,  Captain  J.  C.  Jesser,  Bxdawayo  Club,  Rhodesia  {Corresponding 

Secretary), 

1896  Cooper,  Arnold  W.,  J.P.,  F.R.M.S.,  Richmond,  Natal, 

1890  Cooper,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  Pope  A.,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1904  f  Cooper,  Richard  Henry,  Hilton  Road,  Natal, 

1905  Cooper,  Rev.  Canon  Wm.  Hfnhy,  Temora,  New  South  Wales. 

1900     Copland-Crawford,  W.  E.  B.,  Divininnal  Commissioner,  Asaha,  Southern 
Nigeria, 

1900  Copland,  Charles  A.,  Director  of  Public  Works,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1902      Copley,  Wm,  Dawn,  P.O.  Box  260,  BtUawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1905  Corbally,  Louis,  37  Nind  Street,  Johannesburg^  Ik-ansvaal. 
1902     1  Corbet,  Everard  P.,  Dargle  Road,  Natal, 

1901  CoRDEROY,  John  W.,  P,0.  Box  22,   Kokstad,  East  Griqualand,  Cape 

Colony. 

1902  t^^^N®^>  ^-  J-  ^• 

1889     tCoRDNBR- James,  John  H.,  A.M.Inst.C.E. 

1882     Cork,  His  Honour  Philip  C,  C.M.Gr.,  Government  House,  St.  Lucia^ 
West  Indies.  ♦ 

1892  Corner,  Charles,  MJnst.C.E., /?^«trfc«^  Engineer,  Rhodesian  Railways, 

Bidawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1906  Cornish,  The  Right  Rev.  Charles  E.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Grahams^ 

town,  Bishopf^hourne,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony, 
1896     fCoRNisH-BowDEN,  Athelstan  H.,  Surveyor- General' 8  Office,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
1906  I  fCoHPE,  James  R.,  Kingston  Terrace,  North  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
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1902 
1901 

1905 
1902 
1902 
1886 
1906 
1905 
1895 

1004 
1903 

1903 
1895 
1889 
1896 
1902 
1902 
1882 

1901 
1902 
1897 
1902 
1902 
1887 

1906 
1906 
1892 
1897 
1890 
1901 
1875 

1907 
1906 
1906 

1884 
1904 
1904 
1901 
1896 
1896 
1903 
1898 
1885 


f CoRT,  James  E.,  Axirn^  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

CoBYNDON,  R.  T.,  Resident  Commissioner^  Id'babane,  Swaziland,  South 

Africa. 
Cotton,  Alfred  J.,  Hidden  Vale,  Grandchesier,  Queensland. 
Cotton,  E.  P.,  Director  of  Surveys,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
Cotton,  John  W.,  Hornshy,  New  South  Wales. 
CoTTRELL,  Henry  E.  P. 

CoTXRiLL,  Gilbert  St.  John,  Band  Club^  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
CouBRouGH,  A.  Adair,  M.L.C,  Levuka,  Fiji. 
tCouLDBRY,  William  H.,  J.P.,  cjo  Queensland  National  Bank,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 
fCousiN,  Robert,  Prestea  Block  A.  Mines,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
CoussBT,  Charles  L.  R.  P.,  c/o  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Cape  Coast,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 
Cowen,  Charles,  Senior,  P.O.  Box  614,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony.  > 
Cowebn,  William,  Hawera,  New  Zealand. 
f  CowiB,  Alexander,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
t Cowley,  W.  H.,  care  of  General  Post  Office,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
CowLiN,  Herbert  A.,  Messrs.  J.  Holt  ^  Co.,  LoJcoja,  Northern  Nigeria. 
CowPER,  Sydney,  C.M.G-.,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cdony. 
Cox,  Hon.  Charles  T.,   C.M.G.,    Government   Secretary,  Georgetown, 

British  Guiana, 
tCox,  Georqb  Lionel,  Ouvah  KeUie,  Lindula,  Ceylon. 
Cox,  Senator  Hon.  George  A.,  Toronto,  Canada, 
Cox,  Sir  Lionel. 

Cox,  Sydenham  E.  S.,  P.O.  Box  3669,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Cox,  William  E. 
fCRAFTON,  ^LLPB.O.,Bulkeley  Station,  Ramleh,  Alexandria,  Egypt  {Corre 

spending  Secretary). 
Craig,  E.  H.  Cunningham,  B.A.,  F.G.S. 
Craig,  Robert  Wm.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
f Cbaigen,  Witxiam,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Cramer,  Hermann  J.,  Punta  Gorda,  British  Honduras. 
Cbanswicx,  William  F. 

tCRART,WM.  Samuel,  244  Commercial  Road,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Crawford,    Lieut.-Colonbl   James    D.,     Stock    Exchange,    Montreal, 

Canada. 
Crawford,  Robert,  259  William  Street,  Mdboume,  Victoria. 
tCREASY,  Harold  T.,  Public  Works  Department,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
Creelman,  Adam    R.,    K.C,   85    Redpaih   Street,    Montreal,    Canada 

{Corresponding  Secretary). 
fCREBWELL,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  469,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Creswell,  Alfred  T.,  G.P.O.  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
f  Crewe,  Col.  Hon.  Charles  P.,  C.B.,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Crofts,  Charles  J.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Point,  Natal. 
f  Croghan,  John  G.,  M.D.,  Klipriverfoog,  Transvaal. 
Crombie,  Frank  E.  N.,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Crompton,  Robert,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Crosby,  Captain  Arthur  J.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
f  Crosby,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

p 
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fCanss,  John  Wu.,  J.P.,  It.M.,  TA;  Eeiidtney,  Stangtr,  Salal. 
fCaoBSH,  TnoHAs,  Woodland,  Haslings,  Hav<ka  Bay,  Nem  Zealand. 

CnOSTHWAlTB,  PoHSOilDT  M.,  O.E.,  CgpTU). 

Cnon-,  Q.  CIIK9SWBI.I.,  Btristeep,  Goombungfi,  Queftidand. 
Cunrrr,  Mjjqh  Thomas  A.,  B.4,,  D.a.O.,  Zunffo-u,  Northtm  NigeHa. 
CuDDBTOBii,  WiLLUu,  AvditiT,  8t    Gcorge'ii,  Grenada. 
Cm-LEN,  COMMAMDEB  Pbhcy,  C.M.6.,  R.N.E, 

.r.miB,  THOMAa  IC,  M.L.A.,  Premier  Diamond  Mining  Cn.,  P.O.  Box 

148,  JoianiKtbiirg,  Ti'avtvaal, 
fCoLMBB,  Hon.  Jambs  William,  M.E.C,  Xaiaau,  Bahamas 
Cfi.pbter,  Saui'rl  a.  H.,  Georgftovin.  Britiih  Oniana. 
CoMBEBijlKD,  F.  JUhlow,  I>uwa!n,  Pari  Hope,  Oiitaria,  Canada, 
Cdndall,  Fbahti,  F.SJ.,,  Inatitute  of  Jamaica,  Kingstov,  Jamaica  {Corre- 

spondifig  Senreiari/), 
Cnmiiix,  TniMAB  J.,  31  Searle  Strtet,  Kinba-lty,  Cape  Colony. 
CniTNiininAu,  A .  Jicjuon,  Larson,  Queanbegan,  Seie  Souik  Wali<e. 
CcBNiNOFAM,  J,  R.  HALFOnB,  P.O.  Box  4839,  Johannesburg,  Tra^'vaal. 
■f Cdebib,  Ositalu  J  ,  M.B,,  MJt.C.S.E  ,  34  Lotigmarkel  Street.  Marilibvrff. 

Naial. 

tCtJHniK,  liifHABD,  P.O.  Bnx  614,  Jnliannnburg,  Transvaat. 
tCuBBiE,  Wai.tbe,  P.O.  Box  220,  Bulatrago,  T~ 
CVupT,  EonmiT  n.,  M.II.A.,  Xasann,  Bahamai 
Ctjthbeut,  Hns.  Stdhet,  M.L.C,  Belite,  Brilish  Bondurar, 

Dain,  C.  K.,  Assistant  TreasuTtr,  EnUhbe,  Uganda. 

DiiKTON,  Authur  B.,  Puhlic  Works  Department,  MarUrburg,  Natal. 

Dakinb,  EiiWABi)  IlAMiLfcm,  Lagoi,  Soulkern  Nigeria. 

lATiD,  P.O.  Box  2S9S,  Johanne^arg,  Transvaal. 
Ft,  Thohab,  Easl  London,  Cape  Oilong. 
E.  U.  GnaiNO. 
Dakbab,  Albebt  a.,  Barooiio,  Whiltingham,  Sydney,  NeiB  South  Waief, 

KiRLB.  CnlHtFJ  W.,  M.P.,  M.R.C-aE, 

Hir,  WALTBft  Q.,  Bandaian,  Bri'ish  North  Borneo. 
tDARBTSHrBE,  Behjahin  U.,  Barrialer-ai-Lav!,  Weld  Clnb,  Perth,  Wettem 

Auttralia. 
DABI.TKO,  JoiTK,  M.P.,  64  Knl  Tertace,  A'orumod,  Adelaide,  S.  Australia. 
■fDARLOT,  Lronabd  H.,  Perth,  Weattrn  Australia. 
Dabbagh,  Rky.  Jons  T.,  1!,D.,  SI.  Mary's,  Johannesburg,  TVaitsvaai. 
Datkniwht,  HiiwAnn,  Ereciitor,  Trialee,  and  AgetKy  Co ,  23   Greafell 

Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Datbhpobt,  Jambs  E..  P.O.  Box  135,  Cbrialchurch,  Sew  Zealand. 
DAYHBiir,  John,  Port  Eiiiabith,  Cape  Cuhmy. 
Davrt,  Abnox.!)  E.,  Currie  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Aiulrtlia. 
fDATSt,  Thomas  J.,  J7  Queen  Street,  Xdbaume,  VictorUi. 
Davby,  Tom  II,,  Carrie  Slrr/^t.  Adelaide,  South  Atistralin. 
CATiDaoH,  A.  A  ,  Axim,  Geld  Coast  Colony. 

,   H.E,  W.   E.,  O.M.O.,   Government   House,  AtoAr,    Seyrlwtler 

{.Vorrnponding  S'cretary). 
Datidsos,  W.  M.  (late  Surveyor- General),  Oxley,  Briahame,  Qunielond. 
,  UATTR9,  Hon.  Chablks  E.,  M.L.C,  Holiart,  Tasmania. 
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DiTtES,  Clkubnt,  P.U.  Box  165,  Joiannf-ahurg,  TVitnswiiI. 

Dayik?.  FmMK  A.  O,,  Itatritt^  lU'Lav,  Si.  Beorge'n  Street,  Frcolovtn. 

Sierra  Leone. 
Datfes,  Uknbv. 

Davies,  Majob  J.  G.,  C.M.Q.,  M.H.A.,  Hebart,  Tamania. 
fDATiBa,  Leaua  Robbbt,  Karri^aU,  Weettr»  Aialralia. 
Davtbs,  Phujp  V.,  Karridah,  Wetiem  Anttralia. 
fDATiES,  Sib  Matthew  H.,  43'i  Chatuxr]/  Lane,  Meliimme,  fictoria. 
tDATiKa,  Maubicb  C,  JJ*.  Karridalt,  Wittem  Australia. 
fDAyiBS,  WA1.TBR  Karbi,  P.O.  Box  2040,  Johmnahurg,  Tranmaal. 
Davieh,  W1IJ.IAM  H.,  C'lllege  Hmae,  Cohiaho,  Ceylon. 
Davi.s,  Cuarlp^.  P.O.  Box  ISO,  Bulaumyo,  Biodeiia. 
■JDatis,  Hok.  S.  Dadkbli,  C.M.G.,  M.E.C.,  Audiior-Gencral,   Ccorge- 

tovm,  BrilUi  Ouiana. 
tDiVia,  P.,  '■  Nalal  Wilneai"  O^t,  Marittburg,  Natal. 
~      13,  MtiHS,  Prlntea  SIrcet.  Avi/anii,  New  Zealand. 
Bavis,  Stbuaht  SpENCEn,  Tkt  Treasary,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
DiYT,  Jhheph   Buhtt,   F.L  S.,   F.R.G.S.,   Dpparlmeyit   of   Affrica/lnre, 

P.O.  Box  43*,  Pretoria,  Tranimul. 
Dawe.  J08H  QaoaTKKan,  Tevosa.  viil  Jxiiii,  Gold  Coatt  Colony. 
UAWEa,    EicBSBB    St.    Mars,    L.R.C.P.,    M.R.O.S,,    Gaviler,    South 

Australia. 
D»WBS,  William  J,,  P.  a  Box  sa\ ,  Bulawai,B,  Bhcdesia. 
Dawson,  A.  W.,  cjo  Jamca  Damson.  E^.,  Bvtavmyo,  Rhodesia. 
lWson,  W.  H.,  cjo  P.  0.  EangnoH,  Burma. 
lT,  Obobqe  Bhht,  Rtiideai  EngitKer's  Ojjicc,   Govrrnmcul  Jlailvnys, 

Faiiiagmt'i,  Cj/prHs. 
Dat,  WituAK  Hbset,  Queenaland  Club,  Briibane,  Quetitilaad. 
Beale,  Abthck,  Bloem/oHtein,  Orange Eiiier  Cciony. 
Dbah.  Wm.  M:*bki{am,  Port  Stephen,  Falkland  Mands. 
Deans,  Johh,  h'iecarian,  Chritfetmrei.  Sew  Zealand. 
Dease,  Patbice  Paget,  C.E.,  Les  Sapini.  Dinan,  France, 
Da  Bbeb,  Eoein  B. 
fBE    EoLsaitinE,   Ra.idi:  F..   L.R.C.P.,   L.R.C.S.,    Government   Mediral 

Offictr,  Such,  Fiji. 
Db  Hamei,  Major  H.  Baeht,  Puliee  Department,  Kinla,  Perat,  Federated 

Meday  Slates. 
Be  Koe,  Kaiiel  Ti.,  P.O.  Box  24,  jBhinnttlmrg,  Tranivaa/. 
Be  liAHARRE,  Louis  Best,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
fBB Lautoub,  BKiQADE-SuBOKONl/r.- Colonel  Harrt  A.,  M.R.C.S.,  Reed 

Street,  Oamant,  Nem  Zealiind. 
Be  LiaaA,  Osborne  L. 

Bb  Kehcado,  Charles  E.,  J.P.,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Be  La  Motue,  E.  A.,  J.P,,  Cardrona  House,  St.  Andreas,  Grenada, 
Dblbahc),  Benjamin  N.,  Kivgston,  Jamaica. 

BbhiboHiLieut.-OolqnelGbobsbT.,  Seydcn  Villa,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Bekhett,  B.  E.,  Foreite  Department,  Benin  Citg,  Sout/iern  Nigeria. 
tBBKHT,  F.  W.  Kamsat,  Part  mtabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Denny,  Geobok  A.,  Band  CtaJt,  JohinneAurg.  Tranaiaal. 
DsMKv,  Kabhv  S.,  P.O.  BoxUSi,  JakanM^mrg,  TVatuvaaL 


RoyaX  Colonial  Ittstitule. 


I  DriNT,  R.  CouKT,  J.P.,  Mjmra.  Drnj/ut  ^  Co.,  Ltd.,  East  Undon,  Capi 
Colony. 
Bentoh,  H.E.  Sia   Gbobgb    C,  K.O,M.O.,  Gatwmnunf  House,  BalhursI 

BNTON,  Hbngv,  P.O,  Box  36,  Standerton,  Ti-fi.ntvaa.i. 
Da  Pififl,  EuJOT  A.,  F.R.G.S.,  Pof(  lioj/^  Street,  Kingtlon,  Jamaica. 
Db  Pabb,  Jobs-,  Kimberleff,  Cape  Colon}/, 
Dkbey,  B.  GRiHAM,  P.O.  Box  6,  SaH«hury,  Ehodeaui. 
Dehhy,  FsjiNcm  H.,  Nrilg  Mine,  laaira,  Hhodesia. 
DKsCROTiiTi,i.Ea,   FsKnfesic   v.,   Aumtant  SeeHoer-Gmwtd,   Pott  Louis, 


Maurilivi. 
BkSilva,  W«,  Beset,  M.li.,F.R.C,S.E.,  Victoria.  Eye  Infirmary ,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 
fDa  SoDKA,  A.  J„  P.O.  Box  98,  Shanghai,  China. 
Da  SoiSA,  McDALniB  J.  W,  Ouaiilbs,  M.A.,  J.P.,  Jlfred  Houei,  Colomlo, 

Db  ViLi.iRRa,  Isaac  Hobak, 

.'1L1,IB1E9,  jAtouns  p.,  P.O.  Box  2+,  LiivfT  Paarl,  Cbjk  Colony. 
I  fD"  Waal,  David  C,  P.O.  Box  97,  Cape  Thvin,  Cape  Colony. 
I  De  Witt,  AntsokT  M.,  Whitehall  Chimbers,  Cape  Tmen,  Capt  Colony. 

Be  Wou,    Hos.  James  A.,    M.D.,  M.L.C.,  Surgeon-General,   Fort   of 
'i  Spain,  Trinidad. 

I  Bias,  Fhui  Reqihau),  M.A,,  LL.M.,  llairici  Judge,  Colcmho,  Ceylon. 
\BBs,  Tkomas  a.,  ComvieTCitU  Banking  Co.,  317  George  Bireel,  Sydney, 

Nete  South  Walti. 
[TEY,  Edward  C,  P.O.  Box  103,  Barkrfon,  lyammal. 
CKis'soM,  FEANCiaM.,iJroAe«  Hill  Proprietary  Co.,  Melbovme,  Vieinria. 
CBSON,  Albxaotibb,  P.  0.  Box  738,  Johannesburg,  TYanimal. 
iicKsoK,  R.  Cabihiu,  Fort  William,  Ontario,  Canada. 
ifCKsciB,  WiLtiAK  Samttbl,  FauresBiith,  Orange  River  Criony, 
ESPECKiH,  Captaih  Rudolpii,  P.O  Box  &Sfi7,  Johtinnt^MTg,  Transvaai. 
DiETHicH,  H^  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Zeerwal,  TroBavrial. 
DidHi-JoNRB,   C.  li.,   cjo  Jumbo   G.   M.   Co..  P.O.   Box  8*,  Bali^mg, 

Shodmia. 

DiQHAS,  Pateick  L.,  Kiv/i,  Hfoantain  Bond,  Mount  Hiea,  Auckland,  New 
Zealand. 
iQir,  GRoaaE  G.,  C.E.,  Colonial  Seereiariat,  Colombo,  C/yloB. 
Dixon,  Jahbs  Dickboh,  J  P.,  Suoa,  F\}i. 

SON,  AacHiHitu,  WiIl:tmhosg,  Monnan,  Sydney,  tfew  South  Walet. 
+DIXSON,  RoBBBT  Cbato,  4S  Park  Street,  ^/dney,  Nevt  South  Wain. 

son,T.SioRia,t/[.B.,C.'!S.,]olAfaeqaarie  St.,  Sydney,  New  South  Waltt. 
DoBBiB,  Edward  D.,  Solid/or- General,  Hobarl,  Tatmania. 
DoBaoN,  Senatdb  Bon.  Hbhrt,  Sobart,  Tamnania. 
Dqcbkk,  Kia  HoNourt  F-bj-ebt  B.,  Eltkiim,  EJgcdiff  Hood,  Sydneff,Keta 

South  Wales. 

Dac:iiBR,TiiciiAfiL.,  Commercial  Bank  of  Sydney,  Sydney,  Neie  SoiUH  Wain, 
DoCKRR,  WiLFBiD  L.,  NgramMa,  Sarlinghursl  Boed,  Sydney,  New  Smith 

Wales  (  Corresponding  Secretary), 
Collar,  Euwah»,  P.O.  Box  6200,  Johanntsburg,  TraTuvaal, 

.LBV,  Hon.  Joan  ¥.,  Bleinhcim  Houie,  Uitaihage,  Cape  Cotouu,,^^ 
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DoLiiHo,  CiiLBDON  J.  R.,  fhutr't  B-aUdiagt,  Longnutrket  Street,  Cnpe 

Town,  Cape  Color.fi. 
DoBvuiE,  LiBUT.-Coi..  3EN4T0B  HoK.  Jambs,  Bolhttog,  AVio  Braiuaiak. 
DoNALDsuM,  Joii.f  S.,  P.O.  Box  107S.  JohaKneeburg,  Tranivaal. 
DoNifBLLr,  OaouaK  P.,  CrUaoge,  Kiiaimavja,  Haviksa  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
DoKOYAM,  Fhbous,  P.O.  Box  i,  Juhaiiacsbavi),  Tranaiual. 
tDoNOVAH,  John   J..  K.C..  M.A..  LL.D.,  Aoitralian  Club,  Sydney,  Sew 

South  Wales. 
DoBKiiia,  Edwauji  S.,  Dodouiah,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Botrous,  James,  Nalul  Bank,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
DoDOiAS,  Jahbs  AHCHniALD,  i/L.A.,  Director  of  Education,  Layoa,  Southern 

Douolab.  KujiBtti  "  Star  "  Office,  P.O.  Buz  lOli,  Johanntiburg.  Tramvaat. 
DuuoLjisBiEuwinuWimii'iELi),  esGorilon  Road,  Bertram!,  Johanneeburg, 

Tnmscaai. 
DouoLASa,  JiMts  II.,  Albany  Cliih,  Grahamttoan,  Cape  Colony. 
DuvB,  Fkbdbhick  W.,  3SI  Knal  Street,  Freetown,  Sicira  Lcmie. 
DiiWNBB,  AlfbkD  Wm,  SehiHili,  Gold  Coast  Colong. 
DowNKH,  Vkn.  AttCHDBAcoN  Gboboh  W,.  TAt  BectOTy,  Kingaton,  Jamaica. 
D0WNE8,  3.  TuutmcKu,  DarbaH  Clali,  Ifalal. 
DowiE.  Tbi.has  a.,  M.li.C.H.E,  L.E,o;P.,  Fentleigh,  Ltau&a,  Ffji. 
tDowsETT,  CHiBLKa,  c/o  Measri.  Aitwell  ^  Co.,   St.  Georg^t  Street,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
tDoYLB,  Captain  J   J    s.i,  " Lagoon,"  Lagot,  Southern  Nigeria. 
fDoiLB,  J.\HBi  Henhy,  Invermein,  Scone,  N'eia  South  Walei, 
fDRADsa,  l^'iiANK,  Epe,  Lagoe,  Saul  hern  Nigeria. 
-fDBADBB,  H.  F.,  P'oeati,  I/ouHmnia. 
Dbiveb,  Thomab  UiH,U)WAV. 

DaonoHT,  F.  A.,  380  Coojnr  Street,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
DBOeaut,  Jakes  J.,  F.C.S.,  A.I.M.M.,  Molo  Station,  Bid  Mombasa,  British 

Ba»t  Jfnca. 
1)hu«hiih[i,C1euiuieE.,42I  Melcai/eAiiemit,  Weiliiuninl, Montreal.Caiiada. 
■fDiniMMONo,LiEiiT,-CinjiKKi.  CsABLBs  H.,  V.D.,  Jamaica. 
TlBvatas.  f^iu  Cuaules  Johh,  Shanghai. 
DUULEK,  CuciL. 

Duff,  Jauss  Erbiiihb,  12  Timbtr  Street,  Maritibttrg,  Natal. 

DoFP,  Hum.  Bobebt,  Immigralion  Agent-General,    Georgetotm,  British 

DuKFii.r„  J.i][N  Hrnrt,  C.K,  Town  Hall,  Durban,  Naial. 

DUFFIB,  Bbdcb  Wm.,  LegisIiiHw  Council  Office,  PraoH'i.  Transvaal. 

DoFFOs,  W.,  Guardian  Huilding,  Addi'Ify  Street ,  Cape  Tbimi.  Cape  Colony. 

t-UuaHOBE,  Gbobue  EdebTom  M.L.A.,  tiidio!.  Cape  Colony. 

Ddibb,  Dayiii  p.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  6  0   Johannuburg,  Transvinl. 

Dati,  Caftaui  A.  T„  D.S.O.,  M.A.,  Mjl,C.S.E.,  Lismore,  New  Sunlh 

n-oirs. 

-fDuMAT,  FrahkOampbbLl,  JJama/fT-ni- Law,  P.O.  Soi'  370,  Johanneeburg, 

Trans  Dojil. 
Ddhcah,  Albxahdeb  M.  T.,  J.P.,  Suva,  Fiji. 
DcHCAH,  Alisteb,  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  Hankow,  China. 
tDnNCAM,  Amdbiiw  H.  F.,  Bvlaioayo,  Rhodesia. 


ICm/uI  Golonial  histilute. 

I  flhjNCiN,  Edward,  J.P..  Labata,  Maatata,  Fiji. 
I  DuMCAH,  jAHita  AiJtiB,,  Molteao,  Cain  Coluny. 
\  DoNCtH,  Jaius  Dbnodh,  Attomey-aULaw,  KimberUj/,  Cape  CvtoHS. 

fDcHCAN,  JouM,  Meeare.  Levin  ^  Co.,  Ltd.,  Wellington,  Nia  Zaiand. 

tDoMCAH,   Hon.   JoHM   J.,    M.L.C.,    Hnghts   Part,    WatenaU,    Souti 
Anitralia. 

■fDoHciM,  JOHB,  Tie  Grooe,  Fielon,  Nela  Zealand. 

JDiFNCiK,  PiTBiCK,  C.M.G.,  Preloria,  Traiiieiud 

TluNtiK,  TnoHis  M.,  Mmta.  J.  C.  Jata  ^  Co.,  Cape  Tavin,  Copt  CoUmy. 

f  DOHCOMBK,  U.  F.,  Sislrict  Ciimmissimicr  Lagot,  SotUh^m  Higeria. 

Ddncoubb,    Waltbs    Ki£i«jtLL,   CailoHis  D^artmeitt,  Lago$,   Southern 

DntiLOP,  Alkxandbb  R,,  Sandakan,  BriCiih  North  Borato. 
Bdhlop,  J,  M.  M,,  LL.D.,_Zlfcsirif(  CoiHrniuiowr,  Lagos,  Hoathsrn  Nigeria. 
DuHLOP,  JoHM  Syh,  AihenhuTst,  Surwaod,  Sydney,  Neie  Saiilh  Wale>. 
Ddhstkb,  T.  Ciu.Bi.Ea  W.,  Woii  Aiutraltan  Club,  Perth,  Wtaler?/  Australia. 
DoFioMt,  E.  G.  MoKSOK  ReiHdemt,  YjiIb,  NorOum  Nigeria. 
DopOHT,  Muos  C  T.,  Vicloria,  Sritiih  Columbia. 
DuBiNQ,  Abbaeau  a.,  Paarl,  Cope  Coloni/ 
I   DuTTim,  IIkhut,  Antaby,  Kapwda,  South  Aus/ralia, 
DwYEit.  i''nKDK(iicK  L.,  JJ.A.,  A.M.Inst.C.E,,  Govenmenl  Railways.  Cape 

Town,  Cajie  Cutoav. 
Dvin-r,  HoK.  W*.  C.  L.,  M.L.C,,  Port  of  ^ain.  Trinidad. 
DvtB,  JAHEa  E,,  73  HoiitetDiiod  Airc/iin.,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Lykbs,  Abthub  J.,  RaUiPaii  Dcj^rtiMat,  Port  Lmih,  MaaHlim. 
DvKES,F..1,  B.,  Marii™  i'/JHines,  A'mi'ir  Lumpar,  Federated  Malay  Statee. 
DiKKS,  Jaukb,  Heeljea  Bay,  Saldanha  Bay,  Cape  Colony. 

EAOLBaoMB,  JoUK,  C.M.G. ,  Public  Worke  Department,  Lokcja,  Northern 
Nigeria. 

Eakik,  J   W.,  M.D.,  Goixmment  Medical  Officer,   12   Vicloria   Aveittte, 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
J  tli^LKs,  WiLUiu  JouK,  Hyde  Park,  Madrat,  India. 

ll.iiiDi-KY-WiLUdT, S.,  Lauttceeton,  Taamauia. 

]i:AHUi,PEBcsM:.,L.ll.O.S.  ^..'5..C.V.,Forl  Cii,uji.;Berbice.BrHi»h  Guiana. 

Eablb,  K<jaEaTC.,M.R.0.S.E.,L.8.A,,  Wanganui,  New  Zealand. 
;  EiHp.HoH.  GkoeqbF.M.L.C,  Jtwcos/ie,  AVur&diA  Wahs. 
j  Kasteubboor,  Abtuub  D.,  Karoiiga,  Lake  Nyasa,  Briiiih  Central  Africa. 

Eastwoud,  PuiLip  H.,  Hand  CM,  Jobaimesburg,  Thtumaal. 

t  Ebkbt,  Ebnkst,  Purl  ElisaltiK,  Cape  Colony. 
1890  '  ■\V'.nason,  As.THua~S.,  care <if  Stock  Sxehange,  Johannesburg,  Thmevaal 
1805  :  -fKui-'ioTUK,  TflOMis  D.,  Premier  Diamond  Mining  Co.,  P.O.  Box  148, 
!  Johanneslivrg,  Tranaoaal. 

I  EdmonosiW  Castia'c&.,  Riiiid  CM),  Johannet>hurii,Trami:a^. 
I  EuwABus,  J)Avin  'R.,tS..'ii.,  care  qf  AuatToiian  Mutuat  Provident  Society, 
I  Ssdney,  Ncio  South  Wales. 

I  EuwAttos,  Fbbdewc  G.  II.,  M.D.,  Florida  Road,  Durban,  IfauU. 
I  EnwABDS,  d.  Bakes,  Grand  Natuntal  Hotel,  JoAanneeburg,  Traneraal. 

f  Edwabds,  IIbbbeut,  Oamam,  Hevi  Zealand. 
.  EowAiiD.f,  Jou.s  Tii.ijsiiN,  Padang  l^enuin,  Bindjei,  Deli,  Sumatra. 
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fear  of 
Blectiox). 

1886  I  Edwabds,  Nathaniel  W.,  Nelson,  New  Zealand, 

1904  t^WABDS,  W.  MoaucROFT,  P.O.  Bor37,  Krugerddorp,  IVansvaal. 

1874     t^^^^^s»  Hon.  W.  T.  A.,  C.M.G.,  M.D.,  Chamhly  Villa,  Curepipe  Road, 
Mauritius. 

1887  Egan,  Charles  J.,  M.D.,  King  William* s  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1883  Bgbbton,    H.E.  Sib    Waltek,   K.C.M.G.,   Govsrnment  House,   Calabar, 

Southern  Nigeria. 

1897  Ehbhabdt,  Hon.  Albbbt  F.,  Attorney-General,  Suva,  Fiji, 

1889  EiCKE,  Aji&LPii,  Berg  Street,  Maritzhurg,  Natal, 

1907  Elgab,  Charlkh,  Feathersto?i,  New  Zealand. 

1902  Elgie,  S.  Kblsey,  M.P.S.,  47  Gardiner  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

1882  Elliott,  Rev.  Canon   F.  W.   T.,   St.  Michael's  Rectory,    West    Coast, 

British  Guiana, 
1899     Elliot,  Leslie. 

1905  f Ellis,  Henby  Reginald,  M.  P.,  M.K  C.S.,  Government  Medical  Officer, 

Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1907      Ellison,  Charles,  Dunblane,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 

1894  Elmslib,   Chbistopheb  Tatuam,  39  Norwich  Chambers,  Hunter  Street, 

Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1902  Elwin,  Rt.  Rev.  Edmund  H.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Sierra  Leone. 

Bishop* s  Court,  Sierra  Leone, 

1903  Embling,  James,  cjo  Bamkof  New  Zealand,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
1 889     f Engelken,  Emil  William,  Kimberley  Club,  Cape  Colony. 

1897     t^N^^LiSH,  Thomas  Rowe,  De  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley,  Cape 
Colony, 

1883  Escott,  H.E.  Sib   E.  Bickham  Sweet,  K.C.M.G.,    Government  House, 

St,  John's,  Antigua  (^Corresponding  Stcretary), 
1902     EsPBDT,  Claude  V.,  Public  Works  Department,  Mombasa,  British  East 

Africa. 
1902     Espeut,  Reginald  Wm.,  C.  E.,  Government  Railway,  Freetovm,  Sierra  Leone. 
1897     tEssiEN,  Albbbt  Duke,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 

1895  fEssEBY,  Edwin,  J.P.,  Riet  Valley,  Umhlali,  via  Durban,  Natal. 
1897  EsuMAN-GwiBA,  John  Buckman,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
1902  j  Etlingeb,  Thomas  E.,  C.E.,  Mutual  Buildiiigs,  Durban,  Natal. 

1894     tETTLiNG,  Captain  Gustav  A.,  81    Old  Main  Street,  Kimberley,  Cape 
Colony, 

1901  l&YAN8,'FRikHKi.YJi  S.,  Gadzema,  RhooUsia. 

1880     Eyans,  Hon.  Fbedebick,  C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Gibraltar. 

1889  Eyans,  J.  Embys,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A..,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvacd. 

1 902  t^v^NS,  Maubicb  S.  ,  C.M.Ct.,  M .L. A. ,  J.P.,  Hill  Crest,  Berea  Ridge,  Durban, 

Natal, 
1897     Eyans,  Samuel,  15  Saratoga  Avenue,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1906  I  Eyans,  "Waltbb  Bo  wen,  Daylesford,  Victoria. 
1883  !  Eyans,  William,  Protector  of  Chinese,  Shigapore, 

1890  I  Evans,  William  Gwynne,  F.O,  Box  558,  Jolutnnesburg,  Transvaal, 

1902  !  fEvEBSFiELD,   Captain  George   A.,   cfo  Post   Office,   Calgary,    N.W.T., 
\  Canada. 

1903  1  tEvBS,  Captain  Hubert  E.,  J.P.,  ArntuUy,  Cedar  Valley  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
1 903  ,  t^WENs,  Cbeasy,  36  Queen's  Road,  Hong  Kong. 

1906  I  EwiNO,  Wm.  Lbckib,  Rupurara,  Inyanga,  Rhodesia. 
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1900  Fadbllb,  Edward,  C.E.,  Buenos  Ayrea  and  Rosario  Railway,  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentine  Republic, 
1837     Fai&bairN;    GEonoE,    M.P.,    care    of   Union    Mortgage    and    Agency 

Company,  William  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
1907     Faikbairn,  James,  P.O.  Box  3182,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1007     Fairbbidge,   William  E.,   Argus  Printing  and  Publishing    Co.,  P.O, 

Box  1014,  Johannesburg,  2'ransiaal, 

1891  Fairfax,  Gboffrbt    E.,    Barrister-at-Law,    Elaine,  New  South   Road, 

Woollahra,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1898     tFAiRFAX,  Jambs  Oswald,  Koorali,  Wolseley  Road,  Point  Piper,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 
1882     Fairfax,  Sir  James  K.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1879     Faithfull,  Kobbrt  L.,  M.D.,  6  Lyons  Terrace,  Sydney ^  New  South  Wales, 
1 906     Falck,  Anosi,  Postmaster-  General,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 

1889  fFARQUHARSON,  ARTHUR  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1896  tFARQUHARSON,  JoHN  C,  J.P.,  Garland  Grove,  Montego  Bay,  Jamaica, 

1904  Farbab,  Nicholas,  Postmxster- General,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 
1886  tFAULKNER,  Enoch,  District  Commissioner,  Waterloo,  Sierra  Leone. 

1892  tFAULKNER,   Frederick   C,    M.A.,  The   High    School,  Perth,   Western 

Australia, 

1890  Fawcbtt,  James  Hart,  cjo  Messrs.  Bewick,  Moreing  §•  Co.,   Equitable 

Buildings,  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1890     t^'^'^^CBTT,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  B.Sc,  F.L.S.,  Director,  Public  Gardens, 

Hope  Gardens,  Jamaica, 
1902     Fawns,  Sydney,  Launceston,  Tasmania, 

1888  Fell,  Henry,  Cleveland  House,  Alexandra  Road,  Maritzburg,  NataX, 

1906  tFELL,  W.  Scott,  KUcreggan,  Mosman,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1896  Felton,  Hon.  J.  J.,  M.E.C.,  Stanley,  Falkland  Islands, 

1907  Felton,  Wm.  Bertles,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1902  Fenton,  Ernest  Gr.,  F.R.C.S.I. 

1889  t^^^®^'^®^*  J-AJ^^  i^»  -A..,  M.B.,  CM.,  Bdfield  Lodge,  East  Coast,  Demerara, 

British  Guiana, 

1897  Ferguson,  James  Finlat,  Kenilworth,  Ridge  Road,  Durban,  Natal, 

1890  f Ferguson,  James,  P.O,  Box  98,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1879     f Ferguson,  Hon.  John,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Cinnamon  Gardens,  Colombo, 

Ceylon  {Corresponding  Secretary), 
1907     Fernando,  H.  Marcus,  M.D.,  B.Sc,  General  Civil  Hospital,  Colombo, 

Ceylon. 

1892  t^^s^'^"^^*^*  Antonio  F. 

1907  F.ETHERSTONHAUGH,  CuTHBERT,  Summcrland,   Okanagan  Valley,  British 
Columbia, 

1901  Fettes,  Alexander,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
1890  ^YisLD,  A.  Percy,  P.O,  Box  164,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
1895  t Fielding,  Hon.  William  S.,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada, 
1873  Fife,  George  R.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 

1881       t^^^AUGHTY,  H.  J. 

1001      Finch,  Barnard,  Durban,  Natal, 

1905  Finch.  George  G.,  P.O.  Box  233,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
1876     FiNLAYSON,  J.  Harvey,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1895     FiNLAYSoN,  Lieut. -Colonel  Egbert  A.,  C,M.,Gr,,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony* 
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tFiHKiK,  J.  p.,  P.O.  Boat  46,  GjkOo,  Shodttia. 

FlBKlM,  Cecil  H.,  Goveraincnt  RaUuiay,  Bo,  Sierra  Ltose. 

tFiBMiHoaB,  Kbt,  W*tTBB  K.,  B.D.,  M.A.,  can  of  Meuri.  Grindlay  ^ 

Co.,  Caleutla. 
fFlSHBR,  Eerbebt  8. 

I'isuKu,  Hlibkrt  C,  P.O.  Box  666,  Joltaiutesliitrg,  TVoMimat 
Fibber,  Jjiies  B.,    97  Gloueeitcr  Street,  ChriatchurcA,  New  Zeatand. 
+FisHEn,  JosKPH,  J  P.,  Fnllartoa,  Adtlaidt,  South  Aaatralia. 
FuHSB,  John  Mhaiwws,  39  Sivck  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Transiiaal. 
FiBttBH,  NottSiAN  R.,  h.Sc.,  M.E.,  Si.  Clair,  Lmtedin,  Nev>  Ztaland. 
fFL.siiBN,  Joim Inqlis,  CorrabcTt,  Toorak,  MMourne,  Victoria. 
FrraGERALD,  Geokob  L.,  C.E.,  2**  Fdiagc,  San  Femando,  IHnidad. 
FlTaQEaiLD,  O'Cokneij.,  Crane  JJoitse,  Bridgetuvm,  Barbados. 
tFiTzpATBicit,  SiH    J,  Pbbci,   Mi  A.,   P.O.   Box    149,  JoAannetburg, 

Transvaal. 
tFtiCK,  JoaKPH  H.,  0  Queen  Street,  Melbovnte,  Victoria. 
tFi^iKLTiUB,  WiLTEH,  lIinmlloH,  LfUbaiic,  Queensland. 
tFLBiBCHArH,  AiufjiiTR.,P.a£oir  6i,  PotchefstToom.  Tramvaid. 
Flbwho.  Chaeler  D.,  J.P.,  Mining  CommiaeiiniBT,  Gwa'o,  Bhodetia. 
Flskinq,  Johh,  Charlotte  Toim.  Grenada. 
Flemimo,  Johm  M.,  Great  Diamond  Sifale,  Briliah  Guiana. 
896  I  IFleiiim!,  EioHAHij,  J'  0.  Box  393,  Johannesburg,  TraniMoi. 

Fleiohq,  Siji  SANDfoKD,  K.C.M.O.,  Ottawa,  Canada  {Corrtsponding  Sec). 

Klemihq,  Thouas,  GmiJ  Hiipe,  Boiion,  Natal. 

Flbtcheb,  Fbamklih  H. 

FLBrcHHB,  WcLLiair,  P  0.  Box  670,  Capa  Toon,  Cape  OAony. 

jFlktchkb,  Wm.  Hobtob,  i/o  Standard  Hank,  Jukanaciihurg,  Transvaal. 

tFLiNT.  Captain  Wm.  Kakfles,  Sandaian,  British  North  Borneo. 

Flotd,  Bey  W'u  i.la.m,  Leiiuka,  Fiji. 

FoHiM,  W.  JicHiiiiT  DB  B.,  Police  Force,  Mombata,  British  East  Africa. 

tFoBBW,  Caft,  David,    D.S.O.,  Smaxi  Coal  Mines,  Athole,  SnasUand, 
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tFoHBBS,  Fbedk.  WiixiAU,  Rand  Club,  JoHannethurg,  TranevaaL. 

fFoBBEs,  Uehbt,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Coiom/. 

fFOBD,  Jambs  P., 

FoBD,  Joseph  C,  117  Duke  Street,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

^FoBDH,  EoBKBT   M.,  L.K.CP,     L.R.C.S.,   Pnncipai   Medical   Officer, 

Freetown,  SWi  a  Leone. 
tFoBBUAH,  JosBPB,  M.E.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  216  Macguarie  Street,  Svdmv, 

Neu>  South  n'ala. 
Fjbin   His  JTonuub  Jums  J.  A.,  Ntlson.  Briiiah  Columbia. 
tPuHEKST,  Bt.  Hok,  Sib  John,  G.C.M.Q.,  M.P.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

FoBaTEB,  SvilAVS  J,, 

Forsyth,  Wilium  T.,  P.O.  Box  1721.  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

FoBTUKo,  Joseph,  New  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaai. 

Fusteb,  KnoAB  W.,  Ohke  M^ji,  La^os,  Southern  Nigeria. 

FoWLBB,  AtPiM  Gbant,  MJnBt.C.E.,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 

FowLEE,  Hon.  Geobgb  M.,   C.M.G,,  M.L.C,  Comptroller  of  Revenue, 

Colombo,  Ceylon. 
tFowLBB,  Jajibs,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
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1903  j  Sox,  Gkobok,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L,R.C.P.,  Gordim  Streel,  Sum,  Fiji. 

1902  Foi,  GEDHaii  Knwiuu.  Jfirtj  WilUaaCa  Tawn,  Cap*  Colony. 
1906  I  Fox,  JuiiN,  G.y  O.,  CUxmbo,  Ctylon. 

1804     fFox-IJECKHT,  Thomas,  7  4  Lunyavh  Street,  Wimiprg,  Canada. 
1808  \  fFosoK,  FaiNK  E.,  Etatdent  lit^tritte,  Ixojio  birition.  Natal. 

FoAUKS,  Pbbcivai,  Kosa,  ^ufu£  -CJui,  Juhannaliiirg.  TYamoaal. 

FniNcis,  PbbCY  J.,  Unio»-Ca<(fc  S.i'.  Cu.,  i'or<  EtijsabetA,  Cape  Colony. 

FKiSKLiNn,  I'heuhbicb  W    Jfeio  Yori:  Life  Iiuurance  Company,  Broad- 

1895     Fbamks,  Qodfbby  F.,  M.A.,  Qtteen't  College,  Georgeto-ain,  British  Gaiana. 
1886     Fhasbb,  CaAELES  A.,  Ccmmandant  i/ Police,  Nasaau,  Bahamas. 

1903  fFiiASEn,  Sin  Jouh  Giohoe,  P.O.  Box  250,  Bloem/ontein,  Orauge  Sivtr 
Colony. 

FHiiKK,  JiMKs  L.,  P.  0,  flu*  429,-  Kimberkg,  Cape  Colong. 

f  FiiASBi.,  Joseph,  Pilatandc  Estate,  MalaU,  Ceylim. 

Fbasbb,  Malculm  a.  C,  RegiilraT-General,  Perth,  Weatirn  Aattralia, 

Fbasbb,  WiLLiuc  pBHCr,  P.O.  Boj  2e,  Johanneihurg,  Trantatal. 

FaHDBBicits,  J.  Saeuld,  West  African  Coutract  and  Supply  Company, 

TttTkiua,  Gold  Coaal  Colony. 
FHMBHiIi,  Lt,.Ci)lose1,    Fkamcis  U,,    M.A,,    aiiitae    Chamben,  Moure 

Street,  Sydney,  J™  South  IVatee. 
FuEKiuN,  T.  Kyfkin  P.G.S.,  F.S.S.,  St.  Johns,  yewfouTuUand. 
tFHBMANTLE,  Juiis  Mon'i'oN,  Zungtru,  NeTthirn  Nigeria. 
)''ueiiK,  Allan  Gbai,  %tth   Gamattc  Infantry,   Ootacamttnd,  Madrat, 

Fkkeh,    Hauou)    Abthub,    Superintendent    of   Friaone,     Gtorgeloan, 
British  Ouiaita. 

f  aicKEB,  "WiLUAM  C,  care  of  Standard  Bank,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Cvloty. 

Fbiedlabdeh,  Cuahlfji,   Victoria   Chambers,  Burg  Striet,  Cape  Town, 
Cape  Columj. 

+FKCKiD,TaoMAsMo[tTOH,M.D.,  P.O.  fiarlOaS, /oSoBJWiitMy,  'Piranavaal. 

Fbost,IIum  SiLi  John,  K.CM.G.  M.L.A.,  ^«»»(<(uin.  Ch^w  Colony. 

ffm,  iliU.ii.i)  A.,  P.tX  Box  46,  J;htnne»l>itrg,  Trantcaal. 
1903     FuLFOBD,  Habbv  E.,  CM.G.,H.B.M.  Conml-Gmrrul,  Mukdtn,  China. 
1880     tF""-"",  Alfbkh  W.,  Southern  Wood,  Eatt  London,  Capt  Colony. 
1900     FnLTotj,  Hebbmbt  Val  vt,  Oatram,  Olago,  Ntw  ZeaUnd. 
1906     FuKLBY,    John    TALtouaD,  District   Coiandeeioner,    Accra,    Gold  Coast 
Colo,.y. 

Fybm,  Chasles  Qawieb,  Satiee  Commissioner,  Gieelo,  Rhodisia. 

tFMH,  Hoa,  Sib  Philip  0.,  K.C.M.O.,  M.P.,  Hobarl,  Tasmania. 

Oabbktt,  Qkbald  F.  A.,  Marine  Biparlment,  Lokoja,  SoTthern  Nigeria. 
fQiiawAD,  SamuiNi  Sampatbao  K.,  M.R.I.,  M.K.A.S.,  cjo  Shri  Sayagi 

Library,  Saroda,  India. 
Qaistobo,  Hbabt,  Oringi,  Napier,  !t'ew  Zealand. 

Oallktlt,  AbchimalI)  J.C,  Bank  of  Hoatreal,  Victoria,  UrUiih  Columbia. 
fGALLKWasti,  Mauuice,  Stod  Exchange,  Johannesburg,  Trantvaal. 
tGALPCN,  Geobge  Lt-ci,  M,D.,  F.R.G.S.,  Cradact  Place,  Port'  Kliiabetk, 

Cape  Colong. 
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1899  Ganado,  Kobekt  F.,  LL.D.,  27  Strada  ZaccariUf  Valletta,  Malta. 

1905  Gabdineb,  George,  Government  Storekeeper,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1902  Gaednbb,  Aston  W.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

1887  Gabland,  Waltbb  F.,  M.lDst.C>E.,  Tapah,  Perak,  Federated  Malar,'  States, 

1905  t^-'^^^iCK,  John,  M.L.A.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1907  Garnett,  George  K.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 

1887  Gabnett,  Habby,  Guatiica  Cenirale.  Ponce,  Porto  Uico, 

1906  Gabbaway,  David  G.,  I.S.O.,  Comptroller  of  Customs,  Georgetown,  British 

Guiana, 

1902  '  Gaselee,  Genebal  Sib  Alfbed,  G.G.I.E.y  K.C.B.,  Eastern  Command, 

cjo  Railway  Mail  Service,  India. 

1888  Gaskin,  Hon.  C.  P.,  M.C.P.,  Berbice,  British  Guiana, 

1903  tGAssoN,  Geobge  H.,  Qucensiown,  Cape  Colony. 

1904  Gatland,  George  J.,  P.O.  Box  278,  Durban^  Natal. 
1897     Gau,  Julius,  P,0,  Box  209,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1906  Gault,  Alexandeb,  Suva,  Fiji. 

1896  t^AY,  Abnold  E.,  The  Brothers,  Grenada,  West  Indies, 

1902  t^AY,  George  Sinclaib,  Coronado,  San  Diego  County,  California,  U.S. A, 
1893      Geaby,  Alfbed,^  Gardiner  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 

1897  Gee,  Geobge  F.,  care  of  National  Bank  of  New  Zealand,  Limited,  Wei' 

lington.  New  Zealand, 

1903  Gemmell,  Hugh  B.,  Government  Railways,  P.O.  Box  176,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony, 
1886     Geobge,  Abthur,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

1902  Geobge,  Edwabd  C.  S.,  C.I.E.,  G.P.O.,  Rangoon,  Burma, 

1903  Geobge,  William  Kufus,  318  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1394     Gibbon,  Chables,  Goonambil,  Wattegama,  Ceylon. 

1886     Gibbon,  W.  D.,  Kandy,  Ceylon, 

1897      Gibbons,  Majob  Alfbed  St.  Hill,  Pemba,  North-Western  Rodesia. 

1904  Gibbs,  Clement  M.,  c/o  Messrs.  H.  Bevem  ^  Co.,  31  Long  Street,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1897     Gibbs,  Isaac,  New  Zealand  Shipping  Co.,  Christchurch,  New  Z^ealand. 

1897  t^*^^*^*  John,  P,0,  Box  1079,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1907  GiBLiN,  Alfred,  Te  Ante,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
190 J      GiBLiN,  John  Scruby,  Napier,  New  2kaland, 

1906     Gibson,  Hon.  Frederick  A.,  I.S.O.,  M.C.G.,  Collector  of  Customs,  Port 
Louis,  Mauritius. 

1889  Gibson,  Habry,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  1643,  and  92  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony  (Corresponding  Secretary). 
1896     Gideon,  D.  S.,  J.  P.,  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica, 
1906     fGiLCHRisT,  Thomas  B.,  M.D.,  P.O.  Box  161,  Fordsburg,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 

1906  Giles,  Eustacf,  397  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1907  Giles,  Mortimer,  Regiatrar- General  of  Deeds,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1898  Giles,  Thomas  O'Halloran,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  23  Cowra  Chambers,  Grenfell 

Street y  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1905  Giles,  Wm.  Anstey,  M.B.C.M.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1903      Gilfillan,   Alexander,   B.Sc,  Stock   Exchange  Buildings^   Melbourne, 

Victoria. 
X^Oi     fGiLFiLLAN,  Douglas  F.,  P.O.  Box  1397,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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I,  Edward  T.,  Conway  P.  0.,  Middilbiirg,  Cajie  Cdonj/. 
GtLLiaPiK,  RnnEKT,  MoniaUa,  Grace  Park,  Melheumt,  Victoria, 
I  fGju.RBFiB,  Ki>HiEBT  K.,  JJ*.,  Eagltvx>od,  Inverleigh,  Victoria. 
i  QimiTT,  AfiTHDB  O.  M.,  Casiila  385,  San  Josi,  Coala  Stea. 
OiixoTT,  HiiH,  Sir  SuiuitL,  9  BruHtioieIc  Si,,  Me&mtmi,  Victoria. 
Gli.M.>Da,  Divm  W.,  Charttrtd  Bank  of  India,  Fenang,  Siraila  Stliltmr-nln. 
tGiJLDLKSTONH,  HuoB  Nbuun  3.,  c/o  Standard  Bank,   Pert  Elieahetk, 
Cape  Colony. 
aonAED,    H.E.  Lt.-Colonkl   Sia   Pkrcy,   E.E,    K.CJI.G.,     D.&.O., 
Guntrnmtitt  Hotiar,  Zuagem,  Nortbera  Xigeria. 
QlBBCatfR,  BoDLai  G.,  P.O.  Box  ]3,  Pi^tenburg,  TrantvaiU. 

TN,  WiLLiAu  T.,  LihtratoT  JVme,  St.  Helens,  Tetmamia. 
fGLANTiLLH,  Thomas,  Mile  OiUty  P.O.,  Jtfanc&etier,  Jamaiea. 

1,  F.  BsniMBii,  Oovermnent  Bailaay,  Layot,  SotUbera  Nii/tria. 
GmODBK,  RijHBKT,  Kotgoorlit,  Westetn  Amlralia. 

3MAS  A.,  Ba«d  dull,  JohaniifsbHrff,  Transvaal. 
Gloag,  Ahdrkw,  J.r.  Chmtarf  Villa,  Fork  Drine,  Fort  Elisabeth,  Cape 

■fQLOAO,  BuHAM*,  Penhaimtga,  Utiiiali,  Rhoilesia. 
fGi.uYAB,  Ckaslbs,  Jt^iilee  Mine,  Johanmiburg,  Trttntvaal. 

r,  Hsnuv  Thdmas,  Hitnlingdon  Hall,  Lydenhwg,  Traimaai, 

inn,  Fbkdkhick  D.,  Qae<ti,'s  Bv,ildi«g,  Fraya,  Hong  Kong. 

iH,  H.  Damtehs,  D.D.S.,  Tht   Albany,  Macquarie  Street,  Sidney, 

tw  South  Wales. 
GuDFBGy,GEUKQB,  StrathmoTe,  Fil^roy  St.,St.  Kilia.Melbourne,  Vieteria. 

1,  JoBBFH  Jaubs,  OiiiU  Seivice  Oliii,  Cape  2Wn,  Cape  Colony. 
GojisALL,  KuBEUT  S.,M.B.,  CM,,  Ibouoamba,  Qmcnaland. 
GoDwiH,  Edwin  H.,  yairo/ii,  Britith  East  Afriea, 

i,  AmrAa  Leiqh,  Victor,  Wondir,  Sevada,  U.S.A. 

t,  A.  K.,  cjo  Bank  of  Victoria,  Afdboume,  Victoria. 
GoLDUANN,  BiCHABJi,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  485.  JthanneAwry,  Tranteaat. 
GoLDBEicH,  Sauuki.,  P.O.  Box  933,  Johannetburg,  Traatvaal. 
GoLUBMiTH,  HEsaY  E.,  F.R.M.S.,  Itoyat  RHginfcra'  OjJIm,  H0113  Kong, 

rH,  TaoHAS.  Kroonatad,  Orange  Biver  Colovy. 
QoLLBOOB,  Ghobbe  H.,  GikiijanakaJido,  Kelioda,  CeyUm. 
GuuBS,  HAUKia  Lluyd,  Government  Bailviaya,   Tinyulab,  Briliiik  Iforti 

Borneo. 
Gouu,  Habbv  H.,  B.B.M.  riccCiinaal,  Curitylia.  Bjasil. 
GooDR,  Chablks  H.,  46  Grrr/ell  Street,  Adelaide,  Sauth  Atutralia. 
fGooDK,  WuJ-iAM  Hamiltob,  P.O.  Bom  176,  Kimhtrley,  Cape  Colony. 
GouD^KLLuw,  Adam  A.  G.,  London  and  Jtirer  Plate  Bank,  Buenoe  Atrei, 

Argentine  Republic. 
GooDRiDOB,  HoH.  A.  F.,  St.  Johns,  SettfoandlaHj. 
Guuld-Adamb,   H.E.Majou  Sib  Uauiltoh  J.,  G.O.U.O.,  O.S.,  Sloem- 

/on(eui,  Orange  River  Colony. 
IQuBuoN,  Jdbn,  Menrs.  D.  ^  W.  Murray,  Adelaide,  SotUA  Auilralia. 
fGoBDOH,  W.  GoBDOH,  Knowlesty,  Qaetn't  Part,  Trinidad. 
GoBDOH,  WiLiJAH  ItlotrraoHKRiiP,  Aesialani  Coloiiial  Secretary,  TVinidad^ 
OoBS,LT.-Coi.aiiBt.Ho!i.l,C„Beccii-er-Geueral,  Nieoiia,  Cypnu. 
Gobdon-IIaUi,  W1U.1AH  U.,  M.B.,  Lokuja,  Northern  Nigeria, 


Hon-Besid^it  Felloivn. 


QoRTOK,  LraiTT.-CoMiNm.  Edwasd,  J.P,,  Ravgia'.ea,  Bulls,   Wellington 

Ntvt  Zealand, 
GosLrHO,  J.  T.,  Foitnauter-GeTKral,  Mofiibaiia,  British  Eatt  Africa. 
Qoni.nlB,  Joseph,  Kin^ifrlry,  Cape  Colom/. 

OocLTBR,  ilBBBKRT  U.,  SaTrisitr-at- LatB,  Virden,  Maniloba,  Canada, 
30IIBIAV,  WiLLUu  Dickson,  Dock  Boad,  Caps  Tovm,  Cape  Colotu/, 
GsiiTf.  Hon.  JAcnuus  A.  C,  M.L.C.,  Cap*  Town,  Cape  Colonf/, 
GHiDWKLi,,  Wii.tiAM  B.,  J.F.,  Bioem/'itttein,  Orange  Eiver  Colony. 
Qraeau,  Francis  O.  C,  CC,  and  R.,MI.,  Graidmitown,  Cape  OoUnff. 
GiuHAK,  John,  KS  Siiiwoe  Street,  Vietoria,  llritish  Co/umbia. 
tGKAnAM,WooiiTRORPH  T.,  J.P„  P.O.  Box  11B5,  Joliaaneaburg,  Tratuvaa!. 
fOiuiM,  EasEST  A.,  F.O.  M.nly.  Sffduey,  Scv)  South  WaUs. 
Grant,  Donald  A.,  e/o  Mcsim.  WilHiteon  4'  l-avender,  t2  Spring  Street, 

Sydney,  Nevi  South  Wales. 
tGBANT,  Duncan,  SI.  KUda,  Melbourne,  Vtcinria. 


fGRA 


E.  H. 


[  1896 
I  lOOS 
T  1903 


HiiN.  Hrnei  B.  W.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Stanley,  Falkland  hlamli. 

Qbant,  Sib  Jamm  A.,  M.D„  K.C.M.G.,  F.G.S.,  150  FJgin  Street,  Ottatca, 
Canada. 

Gbant,  p.  H.  a.,  Astisiant  District   Commissioner,   Calabar,  Soulbrm 
y^eria. 

GEANT,CoLONELTHiiM*sHDNTKB,o/oiriWiD;jnBiy?wK,fB).,0Befoe,  Canada, 
I    fGHANT,  Wm.  Liwsos,  M.A.,  ToToaio.  Canada. 

Grant- Dai-tow,  Alan,  M.Inst.C.E.,  En^neer-in-Chief,  Government  Rail- 
ways, Cape  Tiivn,  Cape  Colony. 

Ghassick,  PfcTSH  A.,  Calle  Barlo/ame  Mitre  475,  Bvenos  Jtren.  Argentitie 
flrpuUie. 

Graves,  Sohrbsrt  H„  17!)  Berefori  Street,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 

Geat,  Hon.  Qeorue  W.,  Brisbane,  Qaeemland, 
I,  TiTnaru,  New  Zealand. 
,  eSlerslie,  Gonrtan  1\0.,  Natai. 

IGrat,  Robbet,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  Sydney,  Neio  Sa«/A  Wales. 

Gray,  St.  Gkobgb,  B.A..  M.JJ.,  Senior  Medical  Officer,  SoiitAem  Nigeria. 

Ghat,  Wentworth  D.,  Salii^ry,  Rhodesia. 

fGRRATHBAii,  JoHH  Bauhttn,  ALB.    CU.  (EdiD.),  Grokamsicvm,  Ca^t 
ColoTiy. 

Obeatks,  CiprAiN  WuiLiAK  A.  B.,  Ncuibold,  Clarence  River,  New  South 
Wales. 

GaKCH,  Salvatoee,  M,D.,  31  Slrada  Messadi,  fallella, /tfalla. 

Grren,  Alfbed  K  ,  P.O.  Box  340,  Durban,  Natal. 

jGrhkn,  David,  Femdale  Villa,  Mwgrave  Soad,  Durban,  Natal. 

GrEKN,  t'RANK  J. 

lOG,  JohanHtsburg,  Trassuaal. 
;.  K.  Gi'een  ^  Co.,  Somerset  Boad,  Cape 


tGHBBN,  Frank  J.  H.,  P.O.  fl. 
Qbbih,  Hblfbbius  R.,  Messrs. 
loam.  Cape  Colony. 
~       Y,  Mason's  Av 


tG«» 


iN.Eom 


Ponsonby,  Auckland,  New  Zeahmd. 
CoiTLK,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
J.,  P.O.  Box  17711,  JohanneshiiTg,  TraABiiaril. 
.  Bbnjamin  W.,  Durian,  Natal. 
K,WAr,TEK,  413  West  Street,  Darhna,  Nalnl. 
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Year  of 
Klection. 

1889     Gtbbbne,  Colonel  Edwahd  M.,  K.C,  M.L.A.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
1899|    GrRBBNB,  Geobgb,  P.O.  Box  406,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1884  Gbeene,  MoLEswoEiTH,  Grei/stones.  Melbourne^  Victoria, 

1893     IGbbenlees,  James  Neilsok,  Stock  Exchange^  Johannesburg.  Transvaal, 
1.894     fGREENLEES,  T.  DuNCAN,  M.D.,  The  Asylum^  Fort  England^  GrahaTn^ 
town^  Cape  Colony. 

1905  fGEEENSHiBLDS,  Geobge,  UoughiR  Station,  Falkland  Islands. 

1906  Gbeensiade,  Fredebick  Wm.,  e/o  African  Assocmtiony  Calahar,  Southern 

Nigeria. 
1896     Greenwood,  G.  Dean,  J. P.,  Teviotdale,  Amberhi/f  Canterbury ,  New  Zealand. 
1896     Gbeio,  Geobge,  Laxapana,  Maskeliya,  Ceylon, 
1903     Gbbll,  Charles  H.,  Clapham  House,  Dominica,  West  Indies. 

1903  Gbenfell,  Abthub  Pascoe,  Agricultural  Bept.,  P.O.  Box  434,  Pretoria, 

Transvaal, 

1895  Gbey,  Major  Ealeigh,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1881  f Gbey- Wilson,  H.E.  Sir  William,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Nassau, 

Bahamas. 
1879     jGbice,  John,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1885  Griffin,   C.  T.,   M.R.C.S.E.,   L.R.C.P.E.,  Assistant  Principal  Medical 

Officer,  Torrington  Place,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1882  f Griffith,  Hon.  IIoracb  M.  Brandford.  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary, 

Bathurst,  Gambia. 
1881      Griffith,  The  Rt.  Hon.   Sir  Samuel  W.,   G.C.M.G.,  Chief  Justice, 
Federal  High  Court,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1883  t^^i^^rrH,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  William  Brandpobd,  B.A., 

Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
1901      t^»iFFiTHS,    Harry    D.,   A.R.S.M.,    M.I.M.E.,  &c.,  P.O.   Box    2146, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1900     Griffiths,  Captain  J.  Norton,  J.P.,  F.G.S.,  M.I.M.M.,  Salisbury  Club, 

Rhodesia. 

1889  fG^KiFFiTHs,  Thomas  Griff,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1890  Gbimani,  Edmund  Hobnby,  Tamsui,  Formosa,  China, 

1904  Grimley,  Alfred  G. 

1896  Grimmer,  Wm.  P.,  P.O.  Box  174,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1903  Grimshaw,  Herbert  C.  W.,  B.A.,  Assistant  District  Commissioner,  Cape 

Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1884  jGrimwadb,  Hon.  F.  S.,M.L.C.,  Harleston,  Caulfield,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1904  Grimwadb,   Major  Harold   W.,    A.F.A.,    Waveney,    Hampden    Road, 
I  Armadale,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1897  Grinter,  Rev.  Canon  John,  The  Rectory,  San  Josk,  Costa  Rica, 

1905  Groom,  Thomas  F.,  Moreton  Bay  Oyster  Co.,  Eagle  Street,  Bri^mne, 

Queensland. 
1897      f  Grove,  Daniel,  Bank  Chambers,  Vrgheid,  Natal. 

1905  I  Grotes,  Thomas,  A. M.LMech.E.,  Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated  Malay  States, 

1906  I  Growder,  John,  Petrolia,  Ontario,  Canada, 

1884  I  Grundy,  Eustace  Beabdoe,  K.C,  Alexandra  Chambers,  Grcnfell  Street, 

I  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1902      Gubbay,  R.  a.,  3  Queen's  Buildings,  Hong  Kong. 
1884  \  GuERiTZ,  H.E.  E.  P.,  Government  House,  Sandakan,  British  North  Borneo 

'  (Corresponding  Se^etary). 


Yea»  of 
Rlection 

1901 

1903 

1889 

1905 

1907 

1903 
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GrDLT.T,  Hugh,  Barrister- at-Law,  Wellington^  New  Zealand. 
GuppT,  Robert,  Post  Office^  Accra j  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
fGrUTHBiE,  Adam  "W.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Guthrie,  James,  P.O,  Box  581,  Johannesburg ^  Transvaal. 
f  Guthrie  Smith,  H.,  TutirOy  Hawics  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
GuTTMANN,  Joseph  T.,  P.  0.  Box  942,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal.. 


1890     jHaarhoff,  Daniel  J.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kimberleyj  Cape  Colony^ 

1895     f  Hacker,  Rev.  "William  J.,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1907     Hackett,  Hon.  John  W.,  M.L.C,  LL.D.,  Perth,  Western  Australia.. 

1895  Haddon-Smith,  Hon.  G.  B.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Freetown,  Sierra 
Leone. 

1902      Haddon-Smith,  Henry  B.,  Govt.  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1902     Habs,  Arthur,  P.O.  Box  198,  Bhemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
1894     Haggart,  E.  A.  H.,  Kingston,  Jamaica, 
1881      Hague,  George,  Rothenoood,  107  Redpath  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

1896  Haines,  Charles  H.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Princes  Street,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
1905     Haines,  Robert  T.,  102  Peel  Street,  Windsor,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1893  fHAiNS,  Henry,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1897  Hall,  Rev.  Alfred,  City  Baptist  Church,  Durban,  Natal. 
1897     Hall,  Godfrey,  Hororata,  Canterbury,  New  Zealand, 

1887  Hall,  Walter  R.,  Wildfell,  Potts  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1902  I  Hallam,  Harry,  Slavery  Department,  Kordofan,  Sudan. 

1901  '  fHALLiFAx,  James  W.,  George  Town,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
1885     Hamilton,    Hon.   C.    Boughton,    C.M.G-.,    M.E.C,     Receiver-General, 
I  Georgetown,  British  Guiana  (Corresponding  Secretary), 

1894  Hamilton,  Henry  de  Courcy. 

1897     Hamilton,  H.  W.  B.,  Hannan's  Cluh,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia, 
1889     Hamilton,  John  T.,  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society  of  the  United  States, 

Yokohama,  Japan. 
1 905     Hamilton,  Robert  W.  Grieve,  R.D.S. 
1883     Hamnett,  Frederick  Harper,  care  of  Messrs,  Arbuthnot  ^  Co.,  Madras, 

1888  jHampson,  B.,  33  Mutual  Buildings,  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

1888  jHampson,  J.  Atherton,  Hampson's  Buildings,  South  St.,  Durban,  Natal, 
1897      Hanbury-Willtams,  Colonel  John,  C.V.O.,  C.M.G.,  Government  House 

Ottawa,  Canada. 

1889  tHANcocK,  Edward,  P.O.  Box  156,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1895  Hancock,  H.  R.,  Nafyappa,  Moonta,  South  Australia, 

1 897  f  Hancock,  Strangman,  Jumpers  Deep,  Liinited,  Cleveland,  Johannesburg, 
Transvaal, 

1899  f Hancock,  Sydney,  10  Queen* s  Gardens,  Hong  Kong, 

1904  Hand,  Cecil,  cjo  Messrs.  Rolfe,  Crang  ^  Co.,  40  Strand  Street,  Cape 
Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1885  jHanington,  Ernest  B.  C,  M.D.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia  (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 

1897     f  Hankin,  Christopher  L. 

1900  Hanna,  James  C  ,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
1885     IHannam,  Charles,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
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S  '  HiBtroN,  P.  J.,  Civil  Striiitje  Clah,  Cafe  Town,  Capt  Colony. 

3  I  fHutsfw,  VlBQO  J. 

S  I  tHAEOlH,  WlLLiAK,  FaifmoiU  P.O.,  Kootcnay  Vallej/,  British  Colombia. 

J  ,  +IlAiiniso,  J.  Walhhoh,  Mount  Vertiiin,  Waipukaritu,  Neia  Zealand. 

9  .  f  HiBDs,  Hasbt  H.,  Grakamateum,  Cape  Colony. 

S  ;  Habdwickb.  Edwabd  a.,  L.E.C.P.,  J.P.,  Havfrnurt,  Howici  Falla,  Natal. 

i  Habdv,  Jobh,  Printiny  Office  Street.  Maritiliurg,  Natal, 

B  HittE,  FaAMcia  W.  E„  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  BrUhaae,  Qutensland. 

3  RiBBi:,  PHn.LlRERT  C,  Land  o/ Plenty  Houae,  Eesequebo,  British  Guiana. 

3  HiiiFOHH,  Pbkqkbick,  St.  Andreui't,  Grmada, 

i  HiBHSWOHTH,   CiPTAfN   AufBHD   C,    Biiim^iiead,  Norvals   Pont,  Cape 

i  Haknkt,  Hom.  EuwALiii  A.  St,  Aubys,  Perth,  H'eslerlt  Avttralia. 

i  fHAKFER,  CalBLKs,  AI.L.A.,  3.P.,  Guilford,  Weettra  Austrelia, 

3  Harpbb,  Chabt^bs  H..  B.A.,  Coloniat  Seerefarial,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
t  Hahpbb,  J.  PeAscuo,  F.R.G.S.,  Taiping,  Perai,  Federated  Malay  Slates. 
8  tHABFKa,  Kehnbth  J  ,  MataU,  Ceylon. 

i  Habpeb,  Hon.  Robebt,  M.P.,  Myo"r'i,  Toorai,  Melbourne,  f'ieloria. 

1  -tHAEEis,  LiEtiT.-CoLOMEL  David,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A,,  Ktmhirley,  Cape  Colony. 

7  Haehis,  EowAim,  Pleasant  VaUry.  Gerahline,  New  Zraland. 
S  tHABRia,  Hbnbt  Williau  J,,  Kimbtrley,  Cape  Cohity. 

1  Habeis,  Saul,  P.O.  Box  1473,  Johamnsdmrg,  TransvaaL 

I!  +niBttia,  Wm.  DncKETT,  Harris  Dale,  Bartly  fFetl,  Cape  Colony. 

1)  fHABEiBOH,  Pbakk,  NHaiix  FaUe,  Annapolis  Co.,  Nova  Betylia. 

r>  Habhi'^on,  (Jeoroe  A.,  Feiihahnga,  Umlali,  Ehodatia. 

2  HABHiflON,  J.  H.  HoQH,  M.B.C.S.E.,  L.R.C.P.,  Cohnial  Saryeon.  Brli.-f. 

British  Hondaras. 
g     fHABRiBoir,  J.  Spbamgbe. 

I)  ■  Hahbiss.  RiCHJiHD  H..  P.O.  Bos  e398,  Jolianneshury,  Transvaal. 
S      HiEEissoN,  Stdmeit  T,,  ZttngiTii,  Northern  Niyeria. 
2      Habt,  Petbh  1'baspis,  Eeitun,  Arthur  Sired,  Sttrrty  Hills,  Sgdney,  New 

Snath  Wales. 
2     Hartland,  Jdskpr  B.,  Bulateayo,  Rhodesia. 
5     Haetlky,  Clemhbt  PEBcr,  P.O.  ^x  70,  Kragtrtdorp,  Transoaal 
2     Habtlbi,  Jambs  H.,  Observatory,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Coloxr/. 

5  Harvet,  Henev  Fbedheick,  M.R.C,8,E.,  L.S.A.,  Si.   Grorye's   Terrace, 

Perth,  WisUm  Aiatralia. 
i     Habtkt,  Jakss,  J.F.,  \i  Naiioaal  Mutual  Buildinge,  King  William  S/reet. 
I  Adelaide,  Sovth  Australia, 

8  HAHrKT,  HoH.  JoHK.  M.L.C.,  St.  John's,  Nemfoimdland. 

2  I  f  Hartet,  THOiua  L.,  Kingston,  Jamiiica. 

4  Habvbv,  Wili.iam3.,  113  Colli:  rietoria.  Buenos  Aires,  Argeiilinc  Repu/.lic. 

1  Uarwin,  John,  Sans  Souei,  Marittburg,  Naial. 

3  I  Haewood,  Hon.  Tkohas  C,  M.L.C,  Geelony,  Jletaria. 

2  j  ftJAaBALL,  Ravxond  L.,  <J  Casilereagh  Street,  Sydney,  Nea  South  Wales. 

6  I  Hastiniis,  Captain  "A"ilfeid  C.  N.,  D.9.O.,  Baih«T»l,  Gamhin. 

G      Hatch,  John   Lenhabo,  Bepartinent   of  Ayriculture,   P.O.   Bo-r    434, 

Pretoria,  TYanivaal. 
8  '  fHATHOEM,  FRBotia  A.,  MaritzhiTTg,  Natal, 

7  I  Hathobn,  KHNNifm  I1.,K.C.,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Bf.t  3.  Marii:h,irg,  Natal. 
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1900     tHATHORN,  K.  Howard,  B.A.,  P.O.  Box  3,  Mariizburgy  Natal, 

1904  Ha  WES,  Cecil  E.,  Legislxtive  Council  Office,  Pretoria,  Transvaal  (Corre- 

spondinq  Secntari/.) 
1889     fffAWKEB,  Edward  W.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
1897     Hawker,  Michael  S.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1897  Hawker,  Eichard  M.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1882     Hawkes,  George  Wright,  J.P.,  188  Childers  Street,  Horth  Adelaide,  South 
Australia, 

1898  Hawkins,  Isaac  T.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,   Public  Works  Departmenty  Jax^os, 

Southern  Nigeria. 

1894  Hawtayne,  Major  T.  M.  (N.  Staff",  Begt.),  MooHan,  India. 

1900  t^^Y*  Harry  Algernon,  Collendina,  Coroiba,  New  South  Wales. 

1880  t^^'*^''^*  Henry,  CoUendina,  Corowa,  New  South  Wales, 

1895  Hay,  James  Douglas,  Cue,  Western  Australia. 

1897  Hay,  Jambs  M.  Allan,  P.O.  Box  48,  MarUzburg,  Natal. 

1891  fHAY,  John,  LL.D.,  Crow's  Nest,  North  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1878  t^^Y}  William,  Wyuna,  Black  Street,  Brighton,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1905  t^AYDON,  Leonard  G.,  M.B.,  CM.,  D.P.H.,  Port  Health   Office^  Point, 

Durban,  Natal. 

1901  Hayes-Sadler,    H.E.   Lieut.  Col.    James,    C.B.,    Government    House, 

Mombasa,  British  East  Africa. 

1899  Hayford,  Rev.  Mark  C,  D.D.,  F.R.G.S  ,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1905  Hayles,  IIA.RRY  S.  H.,  Taqunh  ^  Abosso  G.  M.  Co.,  Tarkwa,  Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
1897      Haynb,  Charles,  City  Mansion  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  Hayteb,  a.  C,  Transcontinental  Telegraph  Co.,  Fort  Jameson,    North- 

Eastern  Rhodesia. 

1899  fHAYWARD,  Frank  E.,  Messrs.  J.  Martin  4'  Co.,  Adelaid.e,  South  Australia. 
1889     t^^ZELL,  Charles  S.,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1897     fHEAD,  Wm.  Beachy,  p.  0.  Box  1146,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1902  fHBATLiE,  Arthur,  B. A.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Government  Railways,  Queenstoun, 

Cape  Colony. 
1891      Hbbden,  George H.,  Erambie, Molong,  New  South  Wales;  and  Union  Club. 
1886     tHEBRON,  Hon.  A.  S.,  M.L.C.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1891      Hector,    Captain  G.   Nelson,    R.N.R.,    Villa  Nelson,    Valescure,   St. 

Raphael,  France. 
1876     *  Hector,  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 

1903  Hedley,  T.  Lietch,  Cape  Forage  Co.,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1906  Hedstrom,  John  Maynard,  Levuka,  Fiji. 

1889     Hely-Hutchinson,  H.E.  The  Hon.  Sir  Walter  F.,  G.C.M.G.,  Grovernment 

House,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1886     t^BMERY,  Percy,  Assistant  Receiver- General,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

1881  Hemming,  John,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1902     Hemmens,  Captain  R  A.,  Comm'ssioner's  Office,  P.O.  Box  4,  Cape  Town. 

Cape  Colony. 
J  889     Henderson,  Hon.  Samuel,  M.L.C,  Woodford  Lodge,  Trinidad. 
1906      fHENDEBSON,  Thomas  R  ,  City  Club,  Gape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 

1900  IHenderson,  Thomson,  National  Bank,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1896  Hbndriks,  A.  J.,  Black  River,  Jamaica. 

1 906     f  Hennaii,  Hknry  H.,  Port  Stephen,  Falkland  Islands. 


Royal  Colonial  Iruiltvis. 

fHnnraMT.  Datid  V.,  MX.A.,  J.P.,  ^/daiiam,  8t.   Kilda,  Mtlboumt, 

Vietoria. 
HBjntT,  Hon.  Johm,  C.M.G.,  Dtuonpnrt  Wat,  Tatmanui. 
Hkhssali;,  Tbomas,  Poalmatter,  I'„rl  Slisnbilh,  Cape  Colony. 
tHBBFKRT,   Jlf.niNAi.ij   1'    T)H  CouBCT,   J.P.,    Plantation    Springlands, 

Berhice,  Ilri/ish  Guinita,. 
Hbron,  RsaitfAi,!),  M.,  Astitlant  District  Commitnoner,  Aaaha,  Smtther* 

Xigfria. 
Hmebick,  E.  J.,  Tauiane,  Berbtrtville,  Haieiet  Saj/,  N™  Zealand. 
Hebbick,  F  D.,  Taulane,  HerberlvilU,  ffainies  Bay,  Nm  Zealand. 
TlFHsuBNsr'HS,  Allan  C,  P.O.  Box  2^ia,  Johannttlmrg,  Traruvaal. 
Hebtslit,  Pebcy,  I.KO.,  J.P.,  CoUei-tor  of  0^utom»,Joiaane^itTg.  TVant- 

Hedsslbb,  Chbistian  a. 

IHewat,  John,  M,Ii.,  M.L.A.,  Woodstock,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 

Hbwicb,  Hoh.  Mtt,  JtsTicK  John  E.,  Georffeloan,  British  Omana. 

JlKTiiKiiiAN,  Jliiuiv,  A.M.I.Mech.E. 

Hrvs,  Fbkdbrick  T    P.O.  Bar  167,  Pretoria,  TVantoaal. 

HrcKMAN,  W  Albeut,  B,Sc.,  i9(.  Join,  ifeo  Brvntmck. 

II ICES,  Hkhbert  O. 

tHroniNQH,  J.  M.  F. 

-fHlDDlHos,  MicHABL,  F.CS.,  Keotandt,  Cape  Town,  Cap*  Colony. 

HiDDiNQH,  William,  Earrifter-aJ-Law,  Cape  Tbum,  Cape  Colony. 

J(io<iTN9i.N,  R.  C.  S.ira.  Fiji. 

tBiOBBTT,  John  Moobk. 

HiLDRrrH,  OiiioLn  C-,  K.B.O.S.,  R.A.M.C,  Madrat. 

Hill,  Cicarlks  Wm.,  JjeiaWai  Traimrrr,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

Hill,  HuN  J^dwakd  C.  H.,  Aud  Hot -General,  Singapore. 

Hill,  J  \^'ooDWAR^,  A.M.Inat.C.E,,  Caixa2i>,  Manaos,  Araatonaa,  Brmil. 

Hill,  Lieit.-C\ilonel  Tboiias  Alexandbe,  Bloimfoniein,  Oran^  Eivtr 

Colony. 
Hill,  LukbM.,  A.M.Inat.C.E.,  Georgtion-n,  Britisk  Guiana. 
■f-HiLL,  Thomas  Hbsix>p,  Su-ngei  TJjrmg,  Federated  Matag  States. 
JHill,  WiitriHOP  M,,  Queensland  Club,  Bri^ne,  {Queensland. 
1900  i  -fHiLLlAHD,  CviULVB  H.,  Hesident  Jifagittrate,  Jfanover,  Cape  Colony. 
HiLLMAN,  Sbuo,  P.O.  Box  2951,  Jahaantfimrg.  Transeaal. 
HiLLMAN,  Wolf,  P.O.  Box  2854,  Jokanneehurg,  Transvaal. 
Hiu,a,  T,  Aoo,  31  Queen  Street.  MeViaame,  Victoria. 
tHiLTOM,  Thomas  J    i'ori  Jeland,  Sierhro,  Sierra  Leone, 
H1H8CH,  AuoDbT,  Port  Eliiiaieib,  Cape  Colony. 

-tHiHsciraoHM  FHiKimit-H,    0  Chrietian  Street  Kimberley.  Cape  Colony. 
'Sucrj.KV,,  Clrbkkt,  Sairobi,  BrUUh  East  Africa. 

'tHlTCHn^^  Chahles,  M  L.A.,  Afrieaa  Boating  Co.,  Point,  Durhan,  Natal. 
iliTCBiMa,  JoBji  F    Ptnlec,  Ridffe  Road,  flurtuB,  Natai. 
"HixsoM,  Enwittn  M.,  C  K. 

HoBBS,  MiJOB  JosfcPH  J,  Talbot,  Celtteeloe,  Western  AvttraUa. 
HocHSCHil.n,  SroMHsn,  P.O.  Box  2,^   Cirpe  Town.  Cape  Colony. 
JIocKBN,THOUAsM.,]rf.Ii.C.S.B.,  FX  S.  Bunedin,  Nelt  Zealand. 
tHoTtttv,  Daniki.  KnwAHn,  East  London.  Cape  Colony. 
RoDDKB,  Sakdbl,  Pretoria,  Tranavaal. 
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1884  Hodgson,  H.E.  Sir  Fbkdi«bic  M.,  K.O.M.G-.,  Govemmmt  House,  George- 

town^ BHtish  Guiana, 

1894  fHoBT,  Uno  Bok. 

1897  fHoFMBYR,  Hbnby  J.,  B.A.,  P.O.  Box  3357,  Johannesburg,  Transnaal, 

1885  HoFMEYB,  Hon.  J.  H.,  Avond  Bush,  Stephan  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony, 

1882  Holds  WORTH,  John,  Swarthmoor,  Havelock  North,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
1894  Hole,  Huoh  Marshall,  Civil  Commissioner,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1889  Holland,  Cutler  A.,  care  of  British  Columbia  Land  Co,,  Victoria,  British 
Columbia, 

1901  Holland,  Charles  Theodore,  J. P.,  cjo  Charterland  Goldfields,  Limited, 

Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 

1903  Hollander,  Felix  Charles,  P.O,  Box  228, 'Durban,  Natal, 

1 889  f  HoLLiNs,  Richard R.,  P.  0,  Box  2S9,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal  and  Pretoria, 

1896  tHoLLis,  A.  Claud,  Secretary  to  Administration,  Mombasa,  East  A^frica. 

1904  Holmes,  Charles  William,  202  Long  market  Street ^  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
1904  Holmes,  Francis  A.,  M.R,C.S.E.,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas, 

1907  Holmes,  Harry  Gr,,  Public  Works  Department,  Accra,  Gold  -Coast  Colony, 

1889  Holmes,  John  R.,  District  Judge,  Limassol,  Cyprus. 

1902  Holmes,  Wm.  J.,  Upington,  Cape  Colony. 

1891  HoLROYD,  Hon.  Justice  Sir  Edward  D.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1887  fHoLT,  Walter  H.,  J.P.,  Australian  Cluh,  Sydney ^  New  South  Wales, 
1907  Holway,  Thomas  B.,  1 753  CaJle  CharcaSy  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 

1889  tHoMAN,  Leonard  E.  B.,  P.O  Box  178,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1 902  Hood,  A.  Jarvie,  M.B.,  CM.,  1 27  Macquarie  St.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1898  ;  Hood,  Wm.  Acland,  c/o  Bank  of  British  North  America^   Vancouver, 

British  Columbia. 

1904  fHooKE,  Augustus,  Jr.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1902  Hooper,  Raymond  E.,  364  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
1884  t^^opE,  C.  H.  S. 

1884  fHoPB,  James  William,  M.R.C.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

1888  HoPLEY,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  William  M.,  Kimherley,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  t^ORDBRN,  Edward  Carr,  211  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1 897  tHoRDBRN,  Samuel,  Retford  Hall,  Darling  Point,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
1901  fHoRNBY,  William  F.,  Chellow  Dean,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1898  HoRNBT'PoRTBR,  Charles,  District  C  ommissioner,  LagoSf  Southern  Nigeria. 

1890  tHoBNABROOK,  Charles  A.,  Grilles  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia,, 

1905  HoRTON,  Robert  C,  *'  N,  Z.  Herald."'  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
1896  HosKEN,  William,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  667,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1884  fHosMER,  Lt.-Colonel  Edward  A.  C,  Virden,  Manitoba,  Canada, 
1900  Hough,  T.  F.,  8  Des  Vceux  Rd.  Central,  Hong  Kong. 

1894  Howard,  John  Wm.,  c/o  *'  Natal  Mercury,''  Durban,  Natal, 

1899  Howell,  Henry  Spencer,  Stonyhurst,  Galt^  Ontario ,  Canada, 

1907  HowsB,  Major  Netille  R.,  V.C,  F.R.C.S.E.,  Orange^  New  South  Wales- 

1904  Hoy,  G.  Frederick,  Port  Elizabeth^  Cape  Colony. 

1903  t^^"^^***  James  Johnson,  P.O.  Box  744,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1903  t^UBBORD,  Arthur  G-.,  Government  Rail  way  ^  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1906  Huddart,   Lindow   H.   L.,  M.A.   (Cantab.),   A.R.S.M.,   A.M.Inst.C.E., 

A.Inst.M.M. 

1898  Hudson,  His  Honour  Arthur,  Circuit  Judge,  Freetown^  Sierra  Leone, 


Royal  Golmiial  histiiute. 


fHuosoN,  WALTna  E.,  P.O.  Box  189,  Johannesburg,  TVotMtkwi. 

llnpFAH,  Stdmei,  Colonial  Secritiriat,  Pretoria,  Tranavjal, 

Hughes,  Fbane  G.,  Tincn  Hail,  Saliibury,  Shod/eia. 

Hughes,  LianT-CoLOHBi.  Fbhdbbic  O.,  D.A.A.G.,  895   OilUm  airret, 

Mdhourne,  Vitioria. 
tHL-oHKs,  HcGH  Stahlbt,  c/o  Imjicrial  Bank  of  Canada,  Prince  Aihirl. 

S/teJiatchevinit,  Gmnda. 
tHnaHRS-HuaHss,  T.  W. 
SijixrriQjKiaas'Rt.n.rxs-t.AdvaeateoftiltSttprane  Court,  Vtnilam, Natal. 
HnLBTT,  Hon.  Sin  Sixsa  L^bqe,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Kearmty,  Nonoti,  Natal. 
tHuLHTT,  HoBACB  B,,  Ktortneff,  XonoH,  Natal. 
Hull,  Gboros  H.,  Tie  Lodge,  Belgrasia,  Kimberles,  Cape  Colony. 
fHoi-i.,  HoK,  HimnT  C,  M,I.  A.,  71!*  Treasury,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
HiitsTOK,  John,  P.  0.  Box  &  J.  Durban,  Natal. 

HumbYjAlbert  J.,M.InBtC.E.,  QoBernmenl  Eailviai/s,Marileburg,  Natal. 
Bdhbv,  Cbibu»  C,  Clarentonf,  Western  Juatralia. 
Hu>(FHHB!3,  Qeohgk,  Cathedral  Square,  Chnstrhurei,  New  Zealand. 
Hdmt,  Hon.  Wii.ttr  R.,  Bxeiver- General,  Nastau,  Bahamat. 
HnnTBB,  Stb  DiTin,  K.C,M.G.,  Dmhim,  Natal. 

HuMTBtt,  HAUn-TOK,  C.M.G.,  H.B.Sf.  Consul,  Tonga,  fTtenilg  Iilands. 
tHtiMTBB,  Jambb  M  ,  Durian,  Natal. 
tHnHTKB,  TitouAB  A.,  27  Octagon,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
HuHTBB,  WiL[,iAM  M.,  161  Loip  Str/ft,  Marittl^itrg.  Natal. 
HnoRGLL,  WiLtiiAK,  Gu/clo,  Bhodesta. 
HrssKV-WALSH,  Major  Wh.i.iam. 
HuTCHiNoa,  C,  I'Ua  Revia,  Fiji. 

nuTCHIBSOH,  His  HnwiDB  ClIIHF  Jv-STirB  SiB  .InsBTO  T.,  M.A.,  Co/om/,0 
Ceylon. 

Hdtchihsoh,  WAT.TBB  C,  Tht  Trcamrn,  St.  VineeJit,  Wrst  Indiet. 

HiiraoH,  Hon.  Etbe,  Cnloniat  Secretary,  Hamilton,  Sermuda, 

HuTT.  Edwabo,  J.P.,  Maitlo,«d,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 

HcTToN,  AvtiHiES  S.,  Oraiamttoun),  Cape  Colony/. 
I  Hdtton,  Edwahd  M.,  M.A.  I  BegistTor,  Supreme  CohtI,  Gibraltar. 
'  -fHcTTON,  J.  MocNT,  Johannesburg  Clnh,  P.O.  Box  3730,  JohanntshvTg, 
Transtaal. 

HnTToit,  WfLLiAU.  liesident  J.P„  Konati  Poorf.  Traatmal. 

IHyau,  Abbabam,  P.O.  Box  331,  Kimbcrley,  C<^c  Colony. 

Ietebs.  RubeetLakcblot,  Hfovnl  leveri,  Royal  Pari,  Mdhgume,  J'TcUria, 
tlr:r,ros,  Donald  W.,  El  Cedro  Nine,  ApaHado  25,  Guannjuaio,  Mex 
'  IiniTre,3Auijf!L  P.,M.D.,C.M.,  Cap*  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
Ih  Thubh,  H.E.  Sib  Evebard  F.,  K.C.M.Q,,  C.B.,  Gnvemment   Houu, 

BKiia,  mji. 
tiNDtis,  James,  60  York  Street,  Sydney,  New  Sou/*  Walei, 
Jsoua,  W«.  Wood,  P.O.  Box  20.)6,  Jakanaeiburg,  Tramiiaal. 
tlsKSBTTBB,  Wm.  Ei.T.awoftTH,  M.D.,  Alujuda.,  Costa  Sica, 
InsKaiSijisBiSaatB.jCrtsswellSoums,  Northern  Territory  .South  Australia. 
Ikbiss,  Tkohas  WALRonn,  Britannia  Estate,  Mauritiui, 
I'Obs,  raKOBHiDK  F.,  mtwatertrand  G.M.  Co.,  P.O.  Knights,  via 
jahanneshxirg,  Tranivaal. 


NottfMesident  Fellovii. 


iBELuni,  PaoFBaaoB  Ailevne,  St.  Botolph  Club,  Boston,  Maia.,  U.S.A. 
lBXiMm,3  .S.  A..,^.'Q.{Siirgeon  8upcrintendEnt,Indian  Emigratum  Service). 
laviNK,  Hi-is  W.  H,,  M.P.,  Great  Weatem  Vineyard.  Victoria. 
■fltt-vuiB,  Hon.  W«c,  Hill,  K.C,  M.P.,  402  LittU  CoUins  Street,  MdboKtne, 

Victoria. 
laviNG,  Gburok  Clehk,  Departmcat  of  Te'egraphs,   Sandakan,  Britith 

North  BoTiieo. 
laAAc,  Gkobok  Michael,  P.O.  Box  3110,  Johannesburg,  Trantoaal. 
f  iBAiCB,  Datid,  7*.  0.  Box  490,  Vape  Town,  Cape  Coiong. 
IsKMOMQEB,  Fhancis  M.,  GoBemmttil  Secretarial,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

Jack,  Wk.  Lanoiandb,  60  Market  Street,  Melbourne,  Vietoria. 

fJACESON,  Cecil  Gowbb,  J.P.,  Magistrate,  Weeneii,  Xalal. 

Jackbon,  H,E.  Sm  Bknuy  M.,  E.CM.G.,  Oocemment   Hoate,  Fort  of 

Spain,  Trinidad. 
Jackbon,  Bokebt  E.,  K.C,  Victoria,  BrilUA  Coiumbia. 
-fJi<:K^iV,tu.oaAaA.,Na'.hi!  High  Court,  Maril^burg,  Natal. 
fJiCOB,  WiLLUK  F.,  Feildiiy,  Nea  Zealand. 
Jacobs,  Datid  M.,  P.O.  Box  230,  SaO^urg,  Rhodesia. 
■f  Jacohs,  Isaac,  Lgnilhurat,'  Queen's  Road  Mdhourat,  Victoria. 
Jacobs,  Simbhh,  P.O.  Box  167   Po'.chifetroom.  Tranacaal. 
Jaqghh,  Jobk  Wi>(.,  M.L  A.,  Cape  Tovin,  Cape  Coloag. 
Jahks,  EiiMiTBu  M.,   4   Lotigmarket  Street  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
■fjAMBSjJ  y{a.t.\\K,y.QS.,Tana»ari,SlaJcehiirsl,Ssdnei/,Se\D  South  WiUe*. 
Jahbs,  SiK  "WiLtEB  H.   K.C.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 
Jahbs,  ~\V  Heubbut,  Krudina,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Jameson,  Ciiables  S.,  354  West  Street,  Durban,  Hatal. 
Jameson,  Clibknci;,  3igby,  Sova  Scotia. 

Jameson,  (JKunoE,  i2ltertun,  St.  Albans,  Canterbuty,  Sew  Zealand. 
Jameson,  Hbnry  B.  1...  CialoviS  Depl.,  Hatsau,  Bahamas. 
Jabesok,  HbnstLvsieji,B,A.,  Ph.D.,  University  College,  P.O.  Bom  il76, 

Jc,l,«„M^barg.  'J^ansmal. 
fjAMBaoH,  Bt,  Hon.  L.  S.,  C.B.,  M.LA.,  M.D.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Jamiesok,  Edmund  C,  P.O.  Box  367,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Jamikson,  Qeobob,  CM.O. 

Jamieson,  John  H.,  P.O.  Box  2878,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
fJAJiiKaoN,  M.  B..  C.E.,  39  Queen  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Janium,  E.  M.,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Penaug,  Straits  Setllemtats. 
Jabsmn,  Fbancois  J    C.C.  &  -B.M.,  liurragtboTg,  Cepc  Culaiiy. 
JiVllu'ARiiEHBjiJoNADBtiHST  \ ..JayeuarderteJi'aUauwa,  Colombo,  Ccglon. 
jBfi-ABKs,  John  L.  S.,£.Sc.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Koiiigha,  Cape  Colony. 
Jkllicow,  EliWiN  G'l  Barritter-at-  Late,  H'l-Uini/toB,  J'eiu  Zealand. 
JbkKISB,  AaTHtiH  BooEBS,  W'eil  Street,  Durban,  Jfatal. 
Jkhkins,  Geobob  H.  V.,  Herbert  Park,  Armidale,  Xeai  South  IVales. 
tJBNKiNS,  H.  L ,  Indian  Ciiiil  Service. 

-(Jbniuns,  Philip  L.,  Library  Buildings,  Bulawayo,  Rhodetia. 
fjBFPB,  C'jiHL,  Barrislcr-at-Law,  City  Clab,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 
fJeppK,  JuLiuB,  Danish  Consul,  32  Shorimarkct  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

Colony.  I 

■fjEPPa,  Julius,  Jon.,  P.O.  Box  60,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
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fjKBOUE,  CiuuLBs,  HoiMme,  Park  Town,  JokaaneAurg,  TVantixud. 

Jbbtoihb.  Q.  p.  v.,  Hoima,  Vnynn,  Uganda. 

tJoEi,  LuDiH,  I'.O.  00x^32,  Johannealmrg,  IVanevaal. 

tJoFFB,  Mix  F    P.  0.  Sux  326.  Pretoria,  Thmatmal. 

JoHssOs,  Oaptus  AsTHua  K.,   D.8,0.,  Police   Deparlmtnt,  Zungera, 

J\'oftliemJt'iffiria. 
JOrtnaOff,  lii.wiBiiANcas,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  50  PranHin  Slrett,  Adelaide, 

a-Mth  Australia. 
Johnson,  E,  A.  Pasha,  Gtiireh,  Cairo,  Egi/pi, 

JohkboNjHuk.EowaudO,,  Colonial  lYeagurer,  Fretiomt,  Sierra  Leone. 
t  JoHNHOM,  FliAHit  W  T.    Saliaburi/,  Shodeeia. 
^oUKsortfi^KBCYymaiAaaislanlitcgMenlMagiiti-ate.Ladybnmd,  Orange 

RivtT  Colony. 
SoBssoK  Philip  H.,  Stmtli  African  Road  Transport  Co.,  P.O.  Box  15, 

KTOemtad,  Orange  Bii;er  Cotong. 
■fJoaNfiiMt;,  W  C.  J).,  M.U.A,,  Kauan,  Bahamte. 
JoHKSOM,  Wilson,  P.O.  Box  Sl}22,JaIianiiabaTg,  lyantvaai. 
Johnston,  Alexabdlb,  Public   Wori»  Bepartraent,   Sandakan,   Briiiti 

Norlh  Borneo. 
JoHHSTON,  How.  C.  J,,  M.L.C,  Weltiagton.  New  Zealand. 
JOttBSTOS,  D.  HoFB,  M.A.,   2kn-isli.T-at~L,iU',  cjo  Bank  of  Aiutratasia, 

Si/diuy,  New  £oulb  W'ntes. 
fJottMSTOS,  JiUBS,  J.P.,  Oakbank,  Mimnt  Barker,  Soulk  jMttralia. 
JoHHSTOH  James  Lion,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Kinditrley,  Cape 

Colong, 
JoBssTDK  PKncTTAi,  J.P.,  coTe  of  Mettrt.  Jonee  ^  Jone»,  Soyai  Ouanberi, 

HuntT  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Walee. 
JoBNST«N,  Sydney,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 
JoHSSTOH,  Hon  Waltkh  Woods,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 
JomiSTOMK,  GEOHiiK  W    L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S,,  Gretkam  Home,  Singapore. 
Jdnbs.  Edwahd  Lloyd,  Haiherley,  BmaebuiA  Boad,  StriUhJield,  Sydney, 

Ncv!  South  Widet. 
tJoKEs,  Etak  H,,  J.P.,  KijiAerley,  Cape  Colony. 
Junes,  Jahbs,  5  t'oiumtrcia  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
tJoKRs,  John  Ii„  P.  0.  Box  066,  Pretoria,  Trantvoal. 
.liPNKs,  Oswald,  Hamilton,  Beriiauta. 

J  ONES,  Si  a  Philip  Sydney,  M.D.,   6  Collrge  Street,  Sydney,  New  SouthWalei. 
Jones,  Roubeick,  Eculc  r'g  Telegram  Co.,  Cape  Toms,  Cape  Colony. 
JoHBs,  Couiuhdee  R.  C  f  Aiirr. 
JoNEB,  Stanley  R.,  A.R.S.M.,  A.I.M.M.,  huptclor  of  Uines,   Gopeng, 

I^ak,  Fiderated  Mal«y  Stalea. 
JoNHs,  Hon.  Sidney  Twbntymah,  Grahamsluain,  Cape  Colony. 
JoKKs,  Itts  HoNotTB  Sm  Wm.  H.  Hindbah,  Chief  Juitice  of  the  Straiti 

Settlements.  Siuyapore. 
fJ-ONKS,  7Iis  ftuACE  William  West,  D.D.,  Lord  Arehhiihop  of  Cape  Toon, 

Bithop'i  Court,  Olaremont,  Cape  Colony. 
JoNKi.iiB,  RiniAUD  W  ,  Malabar  Street,  Kandy.  Ceylon. 
JoBHAN,  FnenF.HitK  U.,  790  Granville  Street,  Vancoaoer.  British  Columbia. 
Joseph,  Skliu  U.,  P.O.  Box  723,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colot-y. 
Josjui,  Adolph  £.,  Suva,  I\/i, 
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1906      JowiTT,  Taoiua,  C.E.,  Govemuuml  Bailwai/  Coastracium,  Ibadav,  iujtu, 
Smuhertt  yigeria, 
Jddsuh,  Muur  DAJditL,  J, P.,  BulavMgo,  Rhadaia. 
JOTA,  Hon.  Sitt  Hknbi  H.,  K.C,  M.L.A.,  Cope  JWn,  Caft  Colony. 

fKiTiitt,NoilMixW.,M.B.,C.M.,^iM(raiia»C(u4,%i(«y,^e«i5oBa»'a/et. 
Kaufmak  Isaac,  P.O.  Box  4201,  Johannetburg,  Tramvaal. 
tKilsim,  Chaui.es  P   Pitrt  ElUabeth,  Cape  Calaity. 
Kreoaw  LAUiiBMCB  K.,  B,A.,  M.D.,  8t.  Join'n,  ^'euj/uiindland. 
tKuKHAK,  James,  F  R.C.S.I.,  fland  i'/ui,  JohaHneJmrg,  TVantaaal. 
Khkp,  EuMKaT  E.,  fft^A  ^tio<(  &utA  yiirra,  Methwrnt,  Vietona;  and 

AKtlToluin  Chh. 
%x.vsi!si,  Krnest  A.,  Aneklaltd,  Vew  Zealand. 
Kblly,  Bkniauin  S.,  182  Xoop  Stteet,  Manteburg,  Salal. 
tKKLLi,  G&iaoE  C„  i!i.nt  Alto,  Tberai,  Meibourne,  Victoria. 
Kbllt,  His  Hohohb  Chibf  Jdbticb  Sib  Hbnby  Q.,  Fomados,  Souihern 

Nigeria. 
fKeixT,  Jaues  John. 

IKeltt.  William,  Deparlmml  of  TvUic  Works,  Perth,  WtaUm  Auttralia. 
KiHBLiiY,  jAMia,  Port  ElkaAtth,  Cape  Coinny. 
Ebmmkdt,  Jakes   Hutcsinson,   Matter  of  the   High   Court,  Salitbary, 

Bhodtiia. 
JiENMEiLY  Datii:  J.,  K.C,  LoiuAwg,  Nona  Scotia. 

Ebnny   W.,  a.U  {Surgeon  SajierinteadeiU,  Indian  Eiaigration  Sovice). 
Kknway,  Philip  T.,  Gialmrae,  Xtvi  Zealand. 
Ekbuoui!,  Rubkht,  Mono  Vale,  Tasmania. 
Kbbb,  LlAviD,  Abergeldie  Estate,  Walaaala,  Ctylon. 
Kkbb,  JuasWisHABTjM.U.,  Gooenment  Medical  QSicer,  Cape  Coast,  Gold 

Vuaii  Colon;/. 
^Keaa^,1  C,  Sulloji  Lodge,  BemtitTa,  Auciland,  New  Zealand. 
tKBflSLKH,  Captaib  Eoumut  C„  F.R.G.S.,  e/o  McKri.  King  ^  Sens,  Cjstie 

Biutdiagt,  Vurlimi,  Saiai. 
Kkitlewell,  JoHti  W.,  273  George  Street,  Sydney,  New  Sjuih  Waiet. 
-fJCKvNKa,  RicBiiBD  R.,  Ktyneton,  South  Australia. 
Fkyhkh,  .yiEOFRiKDS.,  Stellsnbuseh,  Cape  Voloni/. 

Kkab,  J'kstohjhkI).,  jyessM.  iVamjee,  Shitajee^  Co.,  Colombo,  Cegion. 
KiDPLK,  3    BmcuAH,  Moultraatie,  South  Yarra,  Metboume,  y'ictoria. 
tKinDi.B,  William,  WaUmndrie  Station,  Albury,  New  South  Walec. 
KiLBY  lliutiiY  G,,  £entham,  Mnatera  Bill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
KiiPiH  EBNESTriri,L8H,C.M.G.,  Clcr/i  of  (he  House  of  Assembly,  Cape 

ToiLii,  Cape  Colony 
fKiNO,  Aktiii.'ii  S.,  Nelson,  Cairns,  Queensland. 
KlNQ,  Habvky,  Ftvrida,,  Liiteu  a  Lipwn,  Costa  Jliea. 
Kino,  Joseph  A.,  Crown  Sulinlor,  Gcorgetovin,  British  Guiana. 
tKiiiQ,Ku.8O,120  Pitt  St.,  Sydney,  New  SoulA  Wales;  and  Austruiian  CM). 
KiHQSLBY,  GiiouaE  E,,  Hoasin  House,  Toronto,  Canada. 
-fKiMCALDY  Wm.  Mbi.tii,lm,  E.S.S.,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
tKiHKKii,  Jambs,  Saiith  British  Insurance  Co.,  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
1897     EiBTOK,  Captain  Obohob,  Feitding,  New  Zealand. 
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KiTCHEM.  JoHH  H.,  cfo  Tit  Sgd^fy  Soap  and  CandU  Co.,  Ltd.,  337  Kml 

Siral.  Sy/ae;/,  &'ta>  South  IVaUs. 
Knana,  Wii.UAK   Glenelg,  Smith  Australia, 
SssvuTT,  S  a.  E.  DE,  2  RtK  dt  Loxum,  Bnttlelt. 
KiJiPK,  CilTAiM  IlooBaitK  E.,  Xuuol  and  MUilary  Club,   178   CoUiai 

Sired,  MMoame,  J'ltiuriu. 
KsiuHr,  AsTaDR,  Grasadale,  Riutr  Vallry  Road,  Singapore. 
tKNiiiH-ra,  RicuAnn,  A.H.Iust.CE.,  cju  Corporaiiait  qf  Wetlcrn  Egypt, 

Ltd.,  Sharia  Kair-fl-XU,  Cairo,  Egypt. 
tKBODBi,  JoHAN  B.,  M.B ,  L.R.Cil.,  P.O.  Bo*  179,  Prttoria,  Trantoaal. 
KNnjt,  Hon.  William,  M.R,  7J  fiuirn  Street,  UeibomK,  Vicloria. 
f  KiENiQ,  Pali,,  Btau  Batlin,  Mauritim. 

JKouLBB.  Ifijs  Chablbs  W.  H.,  M.L.C,,  Biveraidt,  Paarl,  Cap*  Colo»!/. 
KoLh,  <yrto  II.,  Grand  Hotel,  Utricht,  Natal. 
KosuSLBiii,  S.uisMomi  4.,  <Vo  Eaiff-rn  TtUsraph  Co. 
fKoTBARl,  Jkuasgib  H.,  Karachi,  ludia. 
KBBaoR,  C.  U.p  P.O.  Box  267,  JoharmrAiirg,  Travivaal. 
f  Kbibl,  Rbt.  H.  T.,  Worceittr,  Cape  Colony. 
f  KoHB,  Hemby  R.,  Port  Elitabtth,  Capt  Colony. 


LiBUBUB.  Ahthur  L.  C,  Diairicl  Com/nisau/ner,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

fLiODBB,  SlB  GODFBBI  YraTUAH,   K.C.M,G. 

Laub,  HbNBI  J.,  P.O.  Box    -211   JckaniirshiiTii,  Tramvaal. 

Lamb,  Tompson,  Liverpool  Street,  Dtinedin,  A'ciu  Zealand. 

IiAMUKnT,  J  A.  Peytuh   Atsifta«i  Tnasurcr.  Lagos,  Southtru  Nigeria. 

LiBpa*i,iiEUT.-CoU)itKi.J  J,,E.A.M.C,  E,R.C..S. 

Lance,  Ckabi.hu  C ,  113  Pitt  Sireft,  Sydney,  New  South  Wale*. 

tLiiiCE,  William  F„  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  7^4,  Johannetbierg,  Trausmal. 

LiAMPAtE,  AiiwANDEU,  Aroona,  Toorat,  Melbounu,  Victoria. 

Lamdale,  R.  Humtbr,  Deniliguin,  Kevi  South  Waltt. 

I.ANDiLi,  :UiittiU9  M.,  7'  0.  Box  347  Bitlawayo,  Rhodesia. 

Lank,  Huk.  ZbwnA,  M.L.C,  Perth,  Wesiav  Australia. 

fl-Atio,  W'lLLlAM  A.,  Cartaiatpda,  Cnoma,  AVto  South  Wales. 

Lanudalb,  ilos  J'bkdkbick  Lhkux,  M.L.C.  T.R.O.S    Wakaya,  Figi. 

Lanodom  CHAHLBa  P    123  Williant  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

tLAHai)ON,'WiLLiiMCuuncuwAiiU,  J.P.jPoriiJorwin,  JTortiCTTi  Terrilorii, 
S->«t)i  Auitra/ia. 

Lanqb,  Hon.  Mb.  Jhsticb  J.  H.,  KitrOertey,  Cape  Colony. 

tLANSBBMAN,  J.  W.  S.,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  i.i3,  Joliartncsljurg,  ZWnuMaf 

LisOBUMAN  JAMna,  SeO  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colon;/. 
'  Lamolei,   W.  H,,   Barrister-ai-Laai,   69    Government   Street,    Victoria, 
British  Culumbia. 

LAaNiNii.'RouEUT  J.l'.,  Satine  Commisiioner,  Inyati,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

Lahkis.5,  TtHr.  l■Jl^alKKltK,   I'lo  Messrs.  Ewinglon  f  Baker,  Queen  Street, 
i  A,u-/Aa.»d  Xew  'Zealand 

Labvuobk,  M.iJoti  Hesb^  D,,  R.A.,  C.M.G.,  Bargu,  Northern  Nigirta. 

Lassktteb,  Colonbl  H.  "B.,  C.B.,  Redleaf,  Nev>  South  Head  ^oad,  WooUahra, 
j  .'<;ida:y.  XiMii  Soadi  Walei. 

1  LAuauLiH,  Majob  OHABLna  K.  H.,  Entcbhc,  Uganda. 
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Ladokton,  JoBti  M.,  Toam  BnginMr,  BuUaixa,o,  Bhodetia. 

Laiih[br,  Rt.  Hos,  Sir  Wiwam.  G.C.M.G.,  Ottaxa,  Canada. 

LiTEETiNE,  A.  G„  P.O.  Box  679,  Joiamntibuiy,  Tranavaa'. 

Law  Cbxrlss  F„  P.O.  Box  116,  Vanetmner,  Britith  Cohmibia. 

tLiWLFV,  AT-mitii  L,  P.O.  Bo.r  227   Lvlauof,!,,  Rhodesia. 

Utvlet,  H.E.  TEia  Hon,  Sir  ABrmm,  Q.C.i.E.,  K.C.M.Q,,  Gova^itimt 

Houte,  Madnu, 
LiKKBHCR,  Bbowk,  Barrock  SIreel,  Cape  Zlnon,  Cape  CuloHy. 
tJ^^^■HEMcE,  JoHM  1'.,  I'lV/u  J'lileUa.  CMongi-.  Terriiet,  Suisse. 
LiwHBNCE.  L^nniE  P.,  Broken  Bill   Chambert,  King    William  SIritt, 

Adtla'idr,  South  Atutralia. 
hiVaQa,J'y.Hcy'R.,SHBfri«!mdenfofT^effniphii,CaMar,aoiakernSigtria. 
LiwTOH,  Alfmd  B..  P.O.  Box  636,  Cope  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
hkTtoa,  BstrDTSHB,  MtiTS,  Gibh,  lAvingtion  f  Co.,  Hong  Kong, 
Ijjinra,  Simeon  L.,  M.L.C,  Suva,  Fiji. 
fLKA,  JuLiAK  AnacOTca,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  The  Unei,  Bracthriigf,  Ontario, 

Canada. 
Lbach,  Joeh  B.,  I^plar  Grov!,  Whiitleaea,  Queenetolcn,  Cape  Coiony. 
LKicocK,  Phofesshh  Stbphek  B.,  Ph.D.,  MeGili  Vniversily,  Montreal, 

Canada. 
Lbe,  D.  0.  E  ,  Audit  Departmtnt,  Pasama  Baitroad  Co.,  Colm. 
tLsKH,  H.  W   CniMBBH,  LL.D.,  Perai,  FtderaUiJ  Malay  Stales. 
fLracH,  JottH  BucEJti  Mabst,  Xinia,  Perai,  rcderated  Malay  States. 
Lbkchman   Qkorce  BaBcLAY,  Cdoaibo,  Ceylon. 
Lefbvbk,  WiLLiiM,  P.O.  Box  5772,  Johannesburg,  TVasteaa^. 
Lefsov  Hon  Heshv  Bhocb,  C.M.G.,  Walebing,  Western  Australia. 
LBfifjiTT,  Jl.  E.,  Casilla  85,  lAma,  Pent. 
LKooB,CHABiEs4HTHuaL„/«p«rforo/P<j/iM,  a.  GioTges,  Grenada,  Wesi 

fLEooBTT,  Mmok  E.  H.  M.,  D.S.O.,  r/o  B.e.,<.  Corporation,  Hombata, 

British  Eaai  Africa, 
la.  Hunts,  H,E.  Sia  Gbobqb  Rcththk,  K.C.M.G.,  Gaumtnun'  Hovse, 

■Adelaide,  South  Ausiraba. 
LBiBBBiNDT,  Chhistoffel,  Hig^eld   Bouse,  The  Gardrns,  Cape  TWn, 

Cape  Colovy. 
Lbhbbbc,  Philip  {Comulfor  Portugal),  Frtttovm,  Sierra  Leone. 
Lb   MKauHiiiB,  Cuni.  J    R.,  Ha-ri'^fer-ar-Laa;  Moir's   Chambers.  Perth 

Weateni  Auelralia. 
La  MiEUE,  HippoiiTE,  JuM.,  Soie  Cottle,  Curepipe,  Mauritius. 
f  LEMPBiEnB,  John  Tsoiraoii,  Aus'ralian  Club,  Melbourne.,  Victoria. 
tLBNi,  Otto,  P.O.  Box  92,  Johamies/iurg.  Transuaat. 
Leusahii,  Cu\iii.«s,  Baid  Club,  JohtinHBsburg,  TVansi'aal, 
ILhonard,  Hon.  Jauks  W.,  K.IJ,  The  lianl  Club,  Johanrtediurg,  Tram- 

Leofdld,  Lbwib  iI,,  Educational  Inslilute,    Gloucester   Street,   Freetomn 
Sierra  Leone. 
I  Leslib,  Alej.  STHWifir.  The  Treatury,  MariUburg,  Hatal. 
18S9  I  tLBSMB,  J.  H.,  Band  Club,  Johmntsbarg,  Transvaal. 

I  +Lb  Subub,  GiiBDiiN,  airil  SereU"  Club,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
I   Lb  SiiurB,  Sibhakiw,  Civil  Seraicc  CM,  Cope  Tcan,  Capi  Colony, 
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1903 
1808 


1891 
1897 

1882 
1901 
1899 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1883 
1904 
1903 
1906 
1880 

1891 
1884 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1889 
1906 
1889 
1895 
1898 
1903 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1903 
1906 

1899 
1897 
1903 
1897 
1899 
1399 

1C99 
1879 

1902 
1892 
1904 
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Lett,  Eobebt  E.,  Police  Departmentf  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
tLsucHABS,    Colonel   Geoboe,    C.M.G.,    D.S.O.,   Beacken,    Greytaton, 

Natal. 
fliEVBT,  James  A.,  Bowdon^  South  Yarra^  MelbounUf  Vistona, 
Levi,  Hon.  Nathanirl,  J. P.,  Liverpool^  Princes  Street ^  St.  KUda,  MeU 

bournef  Victoria. 
Levy,  Hon.  Arthttb,  M.L.C,  Mandeville,  Jamaica. 
Levy,  Babnett,  P.O.  Box  240,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Levy,  Geoboe,  P.O.  Box  240,  Bloemfontein,  Orange  River  Colony. 
Levy,  Jesse  Henry,  P.O.  Box  240,  Bloemfonteinf  Orange  River  Colony. 
Lewin,  Percy  Evans,  Public  Lih'raryy  Port  Elizabeth^  Cape  Colony. 
Lewis,  Alfred,  New  Club,  Johannesburg^  Transvaal. 
Lewis,  Allan  Wbllesley,  K.C.,  St.  Georgt^s,  Grenada, 
Lewis,  E.  H.,  Audit  Department^  Pretoria,  IVansvanl. 
Lewis,  Henry  ]VL,  Transport  Department,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Lewis,  Ivor,  Customs  Department,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
ILewis,   Hon.   Sir  Neil  Elliott,   K.C.M.G.,   M.A.,   B.C.L.,    Hobart, 

Tasmania  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
Lewis,  Robert  E.,  414  Little  Collins  Street,  Melhowme,  Victoria. 
ILewis,  Thomas,  Hobart,  Tasmania. 

Lewis,  William  Miller,  171  Hereford  Street,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
Leyson,  William,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fLEZARD,  Herbert  L.,  P.O.  Box  2756,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fLiCHTHEiM,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  1.618,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
LiDDARD,  Montague  L.,  Assistant  Resident,  Lokoja,  Northern  Nigeria. 
tLiDDLE,  Frederic  C,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fLiDDLE,  Horace  S.,  Rand  CM,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fLiDDLE,  Joseph,  Norwich  Union  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Lilly,  Fleet-Surgeon  Frederick  J.,  R.N.,  H.M.S.  *'King  Edvmrd  VII.*' 

Channel  Fleet. 
Lincoln,  Gabriel,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Port  Louis,  Mauritius. 
f Lindsay,  Henry  Lill,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  1612,  Johannesibwg,  Tramvaal. 
tLiNDUP,  Walter,  Fairview  Tower,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
Line,  Leonard,  196  Loop  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 
f Lines,   Thomas   W.,  Brackman-Ker   Milling   Co.,   Edmonton,   Alberta, 

Canada. 
f  LiNscoTT,  Rev.  T.  S.,  Brantford,  Ontario,  Canada. 

Lipp,  Charles,  J.P.,  African  Banking  Corporation,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Lister,  Herbert,  Pemba,  Zanzibar. 
LiTHMAN,  Ka.rl,  P.O.  B  X  640,  Cxpe  Town.  Cape  Colony. 
Little,  Archibald  J.,  Chungking  Trading  Co.,  Ichang,  China. 
Little,  Charles  Wm.  Scottish  Australian  Investment  Co.,  Sydney,  New 

South  Wales. 
Little,  James  B.,  Wanderer  Gold  Mines,  Selukwe,  Rhodesia. 
tLivERSiDGE,    Archibald,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of   Chemistry,    The 

University,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Lloyd,  Charles,  Lowther  Hotel,  Durban,  Natal. 

L1.0YD,  Ckari^ksW.,  Hay/ield,  Granmlle  Heights,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Lloyd,  Ernest  A.,  National  Bank  of  South  .Africa,  Lourenfo  Marques, 

Fast  Africa. 
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tLLOYB,  John  T., 

Lloid,  LAHUELOt  T.,  127  PhMp  Street,  Sj/dnty,  Nm  South  Wula. 
fLocsvASD,  Hhhki,  Hamilton,  Ba-mtida. 
LofTiE,  Rowi.BT  C,  Vil/a  Pwradis,  Veiia/,  Sv^serland. 
LooiN,  EwKM  R,,  M.A.,  Tmcn  MagUtrait,  NainM,  British  Eaal  A/rice. 
j  LooAN,  HoK.  JiMBs  D„  M.L.C.,  Ma/j'mfonleia,  Cape  Colony. 
I  LoNO,  Abthwb  Tilnkt.   HB.M.    Collector  of   Cimtoma,   P.O.   Sox   7. 

Loiirem-o  Marqves,  East  Africa. 
!  LimooBN,  (iKOBOE  QBBiHD,  ft'diroAi.  BHtUk  Eatt  Africa. 
I  LoBGDBS,  HhbBbhT  T.,  Gvielo,  Ehadesia. 
LoHGifT,   Huw,  Mb.   Ji7etick  J.  Wilbertobcb,  Sali/aa,   Ifoea  SeoHo, 

(Corresponding  Secrelari/}. 
LooB,  Huh.  F.  C,  M.L.C,  Eoiencaih,  Barley  Boad,  Cotoipdio,  Ceylon. 
LoBia,  Albert  E.,  21  Timber  Street,  Maritibarg,  Natai. 
LoBAi's,  Hob.  Hbhei,  M.C.G.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Medical  Department,  Fort  Louis. 

JUaaritiai. 
LoBBHA,    A.    CHABLE.g,   L.R.C.P.E.,   L.R.C.9.E.,    Goveramejil    Mediral 

Officer,  cjo  F.M.O.,  Accra,  Gold  Coatt  Colony. 
tLouBBKB,  MATraaw  M.,  Port  EUeabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
I^uauHAH,  L  Hauiltoh,   TuHhiii,  Hewiee  Bay,  Neie  Zealand. 
Love,  Jaues  R.,  99  BalhKrai  Street,  Sydney,  i'evi  South  }faies. 
'  LoTKDAT,  RiciEABD  Kelskt.  M.L.A.,  FJl.G.S.,  pTttoTta,  TranmSal. 
BOGO'K,  Leonabd,  JiBseltoa,  BritiaA  North  Bumio. 
LoYBLL,  SiB  FEi^fcia  H.,  CJ4.G.,  F.E.C.S.E, 
tLovELr,  Colonel  Jahks  Chapkah,  Esplanade,  Largs,  Adelaide,  Bovth 

Australia. 
-fLoTKLY,   Wu.  H.  C,   M.A.I.M.E.,  Esplanade,   Largs,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia. 
Li>WBi,  Majob  Henrt  Wabd,  I.S.O.,  ifandalay,  Burma. 

iia  AiBXANUKB  B.,  Florida,  Transvaal. 
Lucas,  Fshdkbick  G.  C,  Ridgs  Boad,  Durban,  Natal. 
fLucAs,  Phij-ip  pk  N.,  Florida,  Transvaal. 

LvnLow.EAiOLi  A.,  Govern  inetit  Sailway,  Ibadaii,  Logot,  SotUhernSit/iria. 
LmiLoiT,  LioHBL,  Bulawayn,  Biodesia, 
*Lua*Hi>,  H.E.  BaiSADigB-QBHBBAL  Sib  FaBDEBTait  D.,  K.C.M.O.,  C.B., 

D.S.O.,  GoverTtmeiil  Souse,  Hong  Koay, 
Lxnm,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  C.  F.,  M  A.,  LL.D.,  Kingston,  ■lamaiaa. 
tLnuaiJBN,  Datid,  Fort  FMiabetk,  Cape  Colony- 

fLuMNON,  Fbebebic  J.,  M.A.,  L.LJtf.,  P.O.  Sox  400,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
I  tLTLE,  ALEsiiniBB,  248  ChiiTch  Street,  Siatittburg,  Natal. 
LwiM,  Macns  Tun,  K.S.M.,  Eastern  Magistrate,  Bangeon,  Burma. 

MAN,  Hbnuv  H.,  74  SfcTavish  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
fLiNCH,  Gbobgb  Wu.  A.,  M.B.,  Sum,  Eiji. 
Lyhe,  Henbi  a.,  Commtree  Court,  Durban,  Nalal. 

Lyme,  Riiheet  Nunb;,  K.L.S.,  F.R.G.S,  Director  of  Jgriiulivre.  Zaaeibar. 
Ltjih,  Wn.LiAM  J. 


isuu&p,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  C,  O,,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
ElDlH     UAcAu£rBB,  Q.  lAK,  Sideaa  Club,  Olta,wa,  Caaadii. 
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Hacastedb,  Dcitah,  Reabam,  Maiiituba,  Canada. 

HiciBTBT,  Thos.  Q,,  Phixnix  Brevitry,  Tori/  SI.,  Wellington,  ^nc  Zealand. 

MiCiSKiB,  John  C.,  IHstrict  Jitdga,  Famagutta,  Cypnu. 

KicivLkY,  John  May,  P.O.  Bex  667,  JohanneBburg,  TVaomnuiI. 

MagDhhmot,  Kodbrtck,  Gilbert  Islands  I'rateciorate. 

Macdohai.d,  Albhandbb,  F.R.G.S.,  Caini,  Quecmland. 

MjcDoN»j.»,  Archibacii  C,  Direct^'  ofAgricaltitre,  Nairobi,  British  Eatl 

Africa. 
Macikinai.d,Ciac»eA.,  nantaiiadgfry,  Jtagga  Wagga,  Aew  i9du<A  IFo/m. 
MidDoNALD,  H.E.  CoLOHEL Rt. Hon, Sib  ClaotbM„6.C.M.G.,'O.C.V.O., 

K.O.B,  Tohio,  -Japan. 
tMACDONALD,  DoNCAM,  P.O.  Box  82,  Elist  London,  Cape  Colony. 
MioDoHALB,  Kbbweikb,  f/o  PtTpetaal  Trustee  Co.,   Sydxej/,  New   South 

WaUi. 
MAcnoNALD,  Bay.  J.  Middlstoh,  M.A,  (Ssnior  Chaplain,  Gavermiuat  oj 

India),  The  Paraonaye.  Hov/rai,  India. 
Mac'Donai-d,  Easalb,  Govcrtimenl  Offices,  Chiromo,  Britith  Central  Africa. 
fMACDOWALi),  KoNALD  M.,  Mesiti.  Gould,  BiaWHont  ^  Co..  Cbriitchureh, 

Ntvi  Zealnnd. 
Hacdhsm.J),  Thouah  IttOBGLL,  Invereargiii,  New/  Zealand. 
MACDonoALi.,  James,  385  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  t'tetwia. 
'  I"Maci>owaij.,  Dat  Hoar,  Frinet  Albert,  If.  W.  T.,  Canada, 
MacEwen,  Alexakdeb  F.,  Bong  Kong. 

jMacfablane,  Si^natob  Hun.  Jahbb,  Nevilands,  Hobart,  Tanmimia. 
Macfeb,  K.  N.,  46  St.  Saeramatt  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Macub,  Matthew,  Tk/alta,  Elm  Grove,  Armadale,  Mtttiowve,  Jletoria, 
tMACPTB,  RoBEBT  A.,  Estanda  Ferla,  LsgnUlo,  Porto  lUiio,  Wetl  Jidiea. 
MacGabtei,  Jameb,  Groiny,  Terek  Province,  Eusda. 
tMAcQBBOoH,  H.E.  Sib  William,  G.C.M.G.,  C.B.,   Gouontwrnl  Hontr, 

St.  John's,  Nemfoundland. 
Machlagham,  Nbil,  J.P.,  Mining  Commistioner,  Bnlaviayo,  Bhodesia, 
Macintosh,  Jaueb,  cjo  Messrs.  Valgely  $   Co.,  6   Ouatom  House   Quay, 

Wellington,  Nem  Zealand. 
MACinruaH,  William,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  20,  Port  Etixabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
HacIthk,  Febods,  Stock  Exchange  CM,  Mtiboume,  Victoria. 
fMACKAY.CAMAiN  A.W..J.P.,c;o  W.  Walker,  i:sq  ,  H  Pitt  Street,  Sydn^. 

New  South  Wales 
tMAOKiT,  GROBas,  Mareelefontein,  Douglas,  Cape  Colony. 
Mackat,  Jabbb,  Central  Clnb,  Wellington,  A'eu!  Zealand. 
fMACKAT,  Josh  Ekhmbth,  Dangog,  New  South  Walts. 
Mackay,  TnuMAa  Jahbs,  Port  Eliiabeth,  Cape  Colony. 
Maccbllab,  Hon.  CBABtBS  K.,  M.UC,  BLB.,   131   Macqaarie   Street, 

Sydney,  Nem  South  Wales. 
MiCKEHziB,  Fhajscis  WALLACE,  MB.,  CM,,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Macjumeib,  John  Eddie,  MB.,  CM.,  Kiimberley,  Cafe  Colony, 
'  tUACHBHziE,  McBDo  S.,  Coolgardie,  Weelem  Australia, 
',  Mackebkib,  Thomas,  M.H  H.,  Allan  Grange,  Kaikorai,  New  Zealand. 

Mackbrbxt,  Chablm  L.,  Hastingt,  Hawkes  Bay,  New  Zealav-d . 
'  Macriu,  Datid,  Beaoh-Clarridge  Corporation.  Siamic,  fnmi,,  U.S.A. 
J,  W.  K.,  Marida,  TaUock,  Boorean,  i'ietoria. 
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MlcmtTOSB,  DoHAU),  Maison  Delaplaee,  Mentoa,  France. 
fMi.cLiBBN,  DAvm,  S2  Frani  Street,  Oltavm,  Canada. 
Uaclisbh,  Jaheb  Malcoi.h,  B.Sc,  P  G.8.,  Geoiogieal  SwBty,  Calcutta. 
<     tMACLMAH.  Kaid  Sih  Hauby,  K.C.M.S.,  'The  Court,  Monwca. 

MacPbail,  ItoBBKT  S.,  C.E„  Irrigation  Deparlmmt,  Colombo,  Cr^-on. 
1     Macphbbbon,  John,  Corner  of  Ttrenty-Seventh  and  J,  Streets,  San  Diego, 

Califaraia,  U.S.A. 
t'^<^i'iraBaoN,  WiLLUH  M.iuoK,  73  Ste.  UrauU  Street,  Quihec,  Canada. 
fMAcSQEBBT,  Rt.  Ret.  Bisrup  Uusu,  PoTt  Miiabeih,  Cape  Colony. 
McAcsLDi,  Jaubb,  180  Longmarket  Street,  Marilsburg,  Natal. 
fMcBBYDB,  Hoir.  D.  E.,  M.L.C.,  Amtraiian  Club,  Melfxtume,  Vieloria. 
MoCai,i.uii,  Cliffubd  K,  P.O.  Box  iSOB  and  17  Prwident  Suildingi, 

Fox  Sireit,  Johaiineshttrff,  JVaiiiva^  (Correepondiiiff  Secretary). 
UcCallcm,  H.E.  Colokbl  8m  Hknbv  Bdwabd,  R^.,  a.G.M.&.,  A  D.C. 

Govemoient  Hoiue,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
McCalidm,  Wiluam,  Oceana  Coaiolidated  Co.,  P.O.  Box  laii,  Jahanne*- 

burg,  Traneoaat, 
fMcCABTay,  JOHM  J,,  P.  0.  Bax  31,  Butatuai/o,  Rhodesia. 
McOabtbv,  Hon.  Robert  H,,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Cotleetor  o/  Customs,  Port 

of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
tMoCAnoHET,  Has.  Sia  SAVCBt,  Mi-C,  Coonong,   Urana,  Hew  South 

iValei. 
fMcCoNNBLL,  James,  Ardmore  Hall,  Vitiui,  F{ji. 

■f McCowAT, RouBKT L., F.R.IB.A., P.O. Bdi318,  Johannesburg,  Transuaal. 
McCowHN,  John  E.,  I.S.O.,  J. P.,  Inspector- General  o/  Comtahularg,  St. 

Jolm's,  NewfosiidlaHd. 
McCbab,  FiHooHiB  P.  O.,  Bank  of  Australaiia,  Sydnty,  Sew  South  Walei. 
'  HcCdlloch,  Alkxandgb,  Adelaide  Cl«h,  Si/uth  Australia. 
UcCdlludoh,  William,  High  Street,  Auckland,  Tftui  Zealand, 
McDosALD,  Chahles,  P.O.  Box  391,  St.  John,  New  Srunaeiek. 

I     UcDoNALD,  DaBENT  H. 

'  McDoHAUi,  Ernbst  E.,  Qovemment  Secretariat,  Kicosia,  Cyprus. 

UcDouoALL,  Fbbdebice  a.,  Benin  City,  Southern  Nigeria. 

tMcDocoALL,  John  A.,  Mesers.  McDovgail  ^  Seeurd,  EdToontua,  Alberta, 
Canada. 

fMcEwAK,  William,  P.O.  Box  380,  Johannesburg.  Trannvaal. 

j-McGoDif,  ABCaiBAiB,  Jdk.,  181  St.  Jamtt  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 

McQuATa,  Huh,  Okibge,  CharlemonI,  Jamaiea. 
,  McQuma,  Fblix,  Mount  Royal,  Haviera,  New  Zealand, 
,  tMolLwuirra,  Johh,  Port  Elisahetli,  Cape  Colony. 

McIhtyee.  Rdbeht  a.,  P.O.  Box  76,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

McIhti.ie,  Chables  G.,  Bank  of  Mauritius,  Beau  Bamn,  Mauritius. 

McIvoB,  Jaueh  Ralpoub,  Bf  Aar,  Cape  Colony. 

McKKiraiB,  Abchifalb,  M.D.,  M.H.CAE.,  Muagrave  Boad,  Durban,  Natal. 

tMcKuraoK,  Nbil  E.,  K.C,  Berbice,  BritiMh  G-uiana. 

McLabkn,  J.  QoacoN,  Dauiaon,  Y.T.,  Canada. 

McLkVasLiK,   Jauus,  11    St.  James    Buildings,    Little    Collins   Street, 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 

McLaubih,  ,T.  Tl,  237  West  107(*  Street,  New  york,  U.S.A. 

tUcLBAH,  Gbobob,  Dtatedin,  Nevi  Zealand. 
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tMcLiiiK,  E.  D.  DoraiAs,  Siararhakaho,  Napier,  Nob  Zealand  (^Corre ■ 

Iponding  Secrelarff), 
tMcLsoD,  Edwib,  P.O.  Box  38,  Broaklya,  Queen's  Cornifj'.  A'otia  Scotia. 
McMillan,  DtiHCiH,  C.E,,  Zteriy  House,  Rotemrad  I'laoe,  Colimbo,  Ceglon. 
fMcMiLLAH,  Majob  F.  DonOLAS,  Johaiauebitrg,  Tranivael, 
McMiixAK,  RoHRBT,  "  Stock  and  Stalion  Journal"  Offlcf,  Sydnei/,   A>kj 

South  Wales. 
I  McMiLiiM.  Him.   Sm  William,   K.C.M.G.,   ^Htwn  Street,   Rapdwic!,, 

Sydii^,  Sea  South  Walet. 
UcEfADOHTOK,  Colin  B.,  Ooneardia,  Knytna,  Cape  Colony. 
McNbijab,  J.  K,  Sand  Clwli,  Johannriburg,  Traruvaal. 
Mc?BiLLiF8,  Albbbt  E.,  E.G.,  Victoria,  Briiiah  Columbia. 
McRae,  WitiUB.  Baiili  of  Sew  Scut/i  Wda,  Suva,  Fiji. 
McIVbk,  MicnAKL,  C.U.Q..  Kalacoon,  Ettequiho,  BrUuk  Guiana. 
MAtiDHBLL,  Bought  J.  C.  Bedcroale,  Braidaood,  New  Saiiti  Wales. 
Maoabht,  Wiluau  J.,   Uniti/  Chambere,  Carrie  Street,  Adelaide,  Soiilh 

Auilralia. 
tMAOsn,  Wh.  Kklk,  J.P.,  QueemlouM,  Cape  Colony. 
I  Maodiee,  CHiRUBS  E.,  M.D.,  Nakuiio^a,  Tonr/a,  Friendly  Islands. 
Maudcbk,  Captain  Ross  R.,  Accra,  Gold  Coati  Cohny. 
MiiUKAN,  N,  Ddkcan,  c}o  The  Higer  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gana  Gonn,  Uiocr  Niger. 

Southern  Nigeria. 
Maih,  Fbkdebich  Q,,  Transport  Department,  Seliottdi,  Gold  Coast  Colony 
Maib,  O-Eoaoa,  Broongal,  near  Bay,  NetB  South  Waiet. 
tMitOOLM,  Gbobob  W.,  A.M  I.MBi:h.E.,  Forffea  ct  Fu-.iileritf  de  Maurice, 

Purl  Louis,  MatiritiuB. 
LiLCOLM,  HiHcocBT  O.,  M.H.A.,  B^  rristcr-ac-Law,  Nasiax,  Bahamas. 
Malcolm  Uis  Honoub  Chjef  Justice  Sib  Obuohd  D.,  Nactau,  BaAana*. 
Mallbsoh,  Fbbct  Boobabd,  The  WitUncs,  Hear  River,  Cape  Colonjf. 
Mallktt,  Pesci  Wh.,  Attomey-at-Laui,  Kimh^ley,  Cap*  CiAonj/. 
Manaka,  Victob  a.,  Assistant  CoUecior,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

B,  JoHH  C,  GUn  Moan,  Willovi  Tree,  New  Soitth  Waiet. 
tMAMiroLD,  W.  T.,  Pttrranih^e,  Camperdoum,  Victoria, 
MANNawu,  Ebkkbt  a.,  A.M.I.M.M..  M.A.I. M.E. 

L,  KoBERT  8.  Adhiajt,  Slate  Bank,  Kobles  Co.,  Minn.,  U.S.A. 
Mansbll,  Wm.  v.,  The  Coaling  Co.,  Frteloan,  Sierra  Leone. 
Mabais,  Ckarles,  Land  Surveyor,  2  Wale  Street,  Cape  Totvir,  Cape  Colovy. 
IMabais,  CHSiaTiAii  L.,  Stellenhoseh,  Cape  Colong. 
iMAOAis,  JouAHNEs  H.,  M.L.A.,  Stellenboeeh,  Cape  Colony. 
Mabais,  P.  Harmsbn,  Highhitry,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony. 
Mahk.  K.  J.  Eardlbt,  Natiw  Commiseionir,  Hartley,  Bkodeeia. 
tMAnnLHW,  E.  C,  Frenchay,  Diep  River,  ntar  Cape  Tov^t.  Cape  Colony. 
tMABKS,  Albiakdkb,  J.P,,  Consul  for  Japan,  98a  (^aien  Street,  Mdbournt. 


is # Mark/,  P.O. Boi  379,  Prelor 
M.L,C.,  Stiva,  Fiji. 


,  Ttansiual. 


Vic. 
f  Mabks,  Ellia,  Messrs. 
Mabkb,  Hon,  Henbi,  It 
tUABKe,  Fhbbebt  T. 
Mabks.  Oliver.  Governiaeat  Hill,  Singapore. 

aiAHxa,  Fbbci  J.,  B.A..  117  I'ictoria  Street  North,  Sydney,  Nen'  So«M  WaUe. 
tMiBHioTT,  WiLTBB  J,,  P.O.  Box  207,  Durban,  Natal. 
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1904  Maush,  H.  Vebnox,  183  Pietermaritz  Street,  Marltshurg,  NataL 

1885  fMABSHA.LL,  Alfbbd  Witter,  College  ParJc,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 

1 896  Marshall,  Arthur  H.,  2  Victoria  Buildings,  Colombo^  Ceylon. 

1902  Marshall,  Francis  M.,  c/o  Capato  ^  Co.,  Suakhi^  Sudan. 

1900  Marshall,  James  C,  Dunedin  Club,  Fernhillt  New  Zealand. 

1896  f Marshall,    Major    Robert    S.,    Eve    Leary    Barracks^    Georgetown^ 

British  Guiana. 
1884     Marshhan,  John,  8  Hollg  Boady  St.  Alban^s^  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1904     Marten,  R.  Humphrey,  M.B  ,  M.R.C.S.E.,  12   XoHh  Terrace,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia. 
1902     IMartin,  George  F.,  J.P.,  Wagadra,  Nadi^  Fiji ;  and  Fiji  Cluby  Suvc,  Fiji. 
1899     Martin,  John,  Melbourne  dub,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1897  Martin,  John  Stuart,  Barrister-at-Law,  St.  George* s,  Grenada. 
1902     Martin,  Hon.  Wm.  A.,  M.L.C.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  Travsvaal. 
1907     Martin,  S.  F.  Brereton,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Ipoh,  Perak,  Federated  Malay 

States. 
1896     t^^^'ZETTi,  C.  J.,  M.R.A.S.,  Kandahar  Estate,  Balangoda,  Ceylon. 
1879     Mason,  E.  G.  L.,  Colonial  Bank,  Berbice,  British  Guiana. 

1899  Mason,  J.  'H.brbert,  Permanent  Loan  and  Savings  Bank,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1900  t Mason,  Richard  Lyte,  Messrs.  Mason  ^  Whitelaw, P.O.  Box  677,  Johan- 

nesburg, Transvaal. 
1906     Massiah,  C.  a.,  Govern7nent  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1902  Mathews,  Auraham  E.,  Anglo-Transvaal  Development  Co.,  P.O.  Box%\b, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1906     Mattei,  Charles,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.G.S.,    Govermuent   Medical  Officer  of 
■  Health,  Malta. 

1890  Matterson,  Charles  H.,  P.O.  Box  4612,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1903  Matterson,    Lieut.-Colonel   Arthur    W.,   Bosedale,   Mountain    Rise, 

Maritzburg,  Natal. 
1906     Matthew,  Alfred  C,  Alliawattie,  Moulragalla,  Ceylon, 

1898  t^'^'-^'^'^'HEWS,    Fletcher,    Colenbrander's    Development    Co.,    Bulawayo, 

Rhodesia. 
1906     Matthews,  Hon.  John  Bromhbad,  Attorney- General,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
1881  I  ■'"Matthews,  Josiah  W.,  M.D.,  Grey  town,  Natal. 
1906  !  Maughan,  Thomas,  Chamber  of  Mines,  Kalgoorlie,  Western  Australia. 
1892  '.  tMAUND,  Edward  A. 

1894  \  Maurice,  Richard  Thelwall,  Adelaide  Chcb,  South  Australia, 
1889  I  t^'^'^^^OGORDATo,  Theodore  E.,  J.P.,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Police, 
i  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 

1899  I  Maw,  Henry  S.,  L.S.A.,  Tumbfrumba,  New  South  Wales, 

1891  '  tMAxwELL,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice   Frederic  M.,  Belize,  British 
!  Honduras. 

1904  Maxwell,  J.  Crawford,  M.A.,  M.D.,  District  Commiisioner,  Bandajuma, 
j  Sierra  Leone. 

1905  I  Maxwell,  John,  Travelling  Commissioner,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
1881   ;  Maxwell,  Major  Thomas,  J.P.,  Resident  Magistrate,  New  Hanover^  Natal. 
1905  I  MaxwisLL,  Thomas  D.,  Commissioner  of  Lands,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1904  I  May,  Aylmer  Wm.,  M.D.,  Livingstone,  North-  West  Rhodesia. 

1891      fMAY,  Cornelius,  1  Oxford  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1903      May,  George  C,  Customs  Department,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
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I  May,  Hon.  l^'uiNcis  H.,  O.M.U.,  M.L.O.,  Colam-tl  Sientiay,  Hong  Kong. 
\  MiiiLL,  RjiiEBT  PEHcr.jL  W.,  B.A.,  Govsntinent  School,  Aixra,  Gold 
Coatt  Colony. 

tMiYDON,  HoK.  Jdhw  G.,  M,L.A.,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 

MlTSBS,  HsNRT  M.  Stkvaet,  Belukvie,  Rhodesia. 

fMiTNiBD,  MiJfiH  J.  G.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Trainvaal. 

Medhcsst.  Fbedbiuck  W  ,  Eihet  Mount,  Sandt/  Bag,  Mnbart,  Tasmania,. 

tMNOaiHaoN,  Whagram,  Portiv>ood  Estate,  Suaara  Miya,  Ceylon. 

Mbqbom,  Hahuy  liEiLFOat,  Sapeir,  Soalhern  M^iria. 

I  fMBiKLE,  Thomas,  Biilarvaiii,  Bhadesia. 
'■  MEititTDT,  H.  8..  Xrw  Club,  JehaBnesbarg,  Transnaal. 
I  tMELHADo,  WiLLiAv,  H.B.M.  CiMsul,  Truxit/o,  BpanisA  Boadurat. 
tMELViu„E.  H.  v.,  A,M.Iiiflt.  C.E.,  Land  Surveyor,  P.O.  Box  719,  Joicn- 

nesburg,  Tranavnai, 
tllBJO)KLsa(iBN,  IsmOB,  Kimberleg  Club,  Cape  Colony. 
MemiFtSTOHe,  Sidnei,  Ktmherley  CM,  Cape  Colony, 
Mkbuhiibi,  Hia  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sia  Mabdbl  ^.,Zu«geTu,  AtrMirn 

Nigtria. 
Mbnnw,  Jaues  0,,  Standard  Bank,  Kmberlcff,  Cape  Colony. 
f  Mehbdith,  Thb  Vkk.  Auchdbacon  Tuowia,  Singaport. 
(■Mbhbdith-Kavb,  Clakkncb  Kav,  Meiringen,  Timara,  Sev!  Zealand. 
Mkhkwsthek,   IIun.   Sm   Edwaed    Mabsh,    K.C.V.O.,   C.ir.G.,    Cbiq; 

Secretary,  Valletta,  Malta  {Corresponding  Secretary). 
Mkbivalb,  GKoenE  M.,   Messrs.    Gibbs,  Bright   ^  Co.,   37   Pill  Street, 

Sydney,  N'-ai  South  Walts. 
tMBBSiCK,  William,  2U(J  Church  Street,  Matil:hurg,  yatal. 
Mbreill,  Alfekd  PEBKiNfl,  D.D.8..  52  Ccllins  Street,  Melhtmrne,  Victoria. 
tMBKBiN,  CHARi.sa  E.,  P.O.  Box  242,  BuThan,  Katal. 
Mkduull,    Willi  AH,   Ferry  den,    Princfs    Avenut,   CaiUJield,   Melbournt, 

Victoria. 
tMtcHAo,  J.  J,,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  194,  Cape  Tmm,  Cape  Colony. 
MicHBLL,  KoLAHD  L.  N,,  Dietrict  Comfniisioner,  Lijnassii,  Cyprus. 
MicHiB,  Alexanseb,  Bank  cif  New  Zealand,  Dunedin,  Nevi  Zealand 
fMicHiF,  David  KiMLOtH,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
f  MinDLEBaQOK,  John  E.,  c/o  Messrs.  Bond,  Finney  ^   Ci:,  Xelion,  ffeu 

Z-alavd. 
MiDDLETON,  Jahes  Gowino,  M,D.,  8  Ruc  des  Capticine),  Paiii, 
MiDDLETuN,  Hon.  Mr.  JcnriCE  John  Paob,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
tMmcLETOiT,  RicHAHE  W.,  L.S.A.,  Somk^le,  Zulu/and,  Nola'. 
MiDDLHTON,  William,  Church  Street,  Mariteburg,  Natal. 
MiDDLETiiH,  WiLLlia  Hhbbt,  Durban  Club,  Natal. 
Miles,   Ai.rEBD   H.,    Messrs,   Murray,  Roberts  ^   Co.,  Wcllingt'yn,  Nem 

Zealand. 
fMiLHS,  Chakles  GkobOk,  care  0/  Messrs.  T.  Birch  4'  Co.,  Grahamstovm, 

Cape  Colony. 
:  Miles,  Hon.  E.  D.,  M.L.C.,  Charters  Toaers,  Queensland. 
I  MiLBT,  Wm.  Kildabb,  L.R.C.P.  (_Surgeoa  Superintendent,  tadiaa  Emi- 
gration Serince). 
;  fMiLLAB,  Habqt,  Ede'wriss,  Durban.  Nalal. 
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1905  MiLLAB,  Walteb,  Engineer-in- Chief's  Office,  Government  Railways  ^  Maritz- 

burg,  Natal. 
1907     Millar,  William,  P.O.  Box  354;  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 
1896     Milleb,  Allisteb  M.,  Swaziland  Corporationy  Bremersdmp,  Swaziland, 

South  Africa. 
1903     Milleb,  Frederick  A.,  The  Retreat,  Fisher  St.,  Freetown,  Sietra  Leone. 
1903     Miller,  Roland  Henry,  P.O.  Box  300,  Durban,  Natal, 
1896     Mills,  E.  C.  Evelyn,  Messrs   E.   W,  Mills  ^  Co.,  Ltd  ,  Wellington,  New 

Zealand, 

1903  fMiLLS,  Frederick.  W.,  Government  Railways,  Durban,  Natal. 
1886     Mills,  Sir  James,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

1904  Milne,  Dou«las,  New  Rietfontein  Estate  Gold  Mines,  P.O.  Knights,  via 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1902     Milne,  George  T.,  F.R.G.S.,  Casilla  112,  La  Paz,  Bolivia. 

1902  MiLTHORP,  Bernard  T.,  Blantyre,  British  Central  Africa. 
1889     f  Milton,  Arthur  C,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 

1898     Milton,  His  Honour  Sir  William  H.,  K.C.M.(>.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

1904  Mitchell,  Ernest  H.,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Apartado  20,  Culiacan,  Sinaloa 

Mexico. 
1885     Mitchell,  James  G.,  Etham,  Darling  PoitU,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 

1900  Mitchell,  Sir  William  W.,  C.M.G.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1896     MocKPORD,   F.  Pembbrton,   P.O.   Box    96,   Pietersburg,    Zoutpansberg, 
Transvaal. 

1906  fMoDi,  Edalji  M.,  D.Sc,  LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  F.C.S  ,  SUater  Road,  Bombay. 
1898     Moffett,  Francis  J.,  B.A.,  A.M.I.E:.E. 

1883     tMoGG,  J.  W.,  P.O.  Box  146,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1903  MoLESwoRTH,  TflE  HoN.  Charles   R.,  Hotel  Bel- Air,    Sark,    Channel 

Idands. 
1906     MoLEswoRTH,  HoN.  Ebnest  a.  p.,  OpoHJci,  New  Zealand. 
1879     Moloney,  Sir  C.  ALrpED,  K.C.M.G. 

1902  MoLYNEUx,  Percy  S.,  Rand  CLvh,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1905  Monro,  Claude  F.  H.,  Mines  Office,  BtUawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1901  Montague,  Captain  R.  H.  Croft,  43  St.  George's  Street,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony, 

1903  Montgomerie,  Archibald,  Suva,  Fiji, 
1900     Moor,  Sir  Ralph  D.  R.,  K.C.M.G. 

1903  fMooR,  John  W.,  Mooi  River,  Natal. 

1889      fMooRE,  Albert,  City  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
1889     MooRE,  Frederick  Henry,  care  of  Messrs.  Dalgety  ^  Co.,  Sydt^ey,  New 
South  Wales. 

1906  t-"^^^®**'  George  F.,  J.P.,  Fremantle,  Western  Australia. 

1883     tMooRE,  The  Rev.  Canon  OBKOitiiR,  Principal,  Church  Missionary  Gram- 
mar School,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1906     MooRE,  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  375,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
1878     tMooRE,  William  H.,  St.  John's,  Antigua, 

1902  MoDRE,  Professor  Wm.  Harrison,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  The   University,  Mel- 

bourne, Victoria. 
1876     ♦Morgan,  Henry  J.,  LL.D.,  Ottawa,  Canida. 

1904  Morison,  Reginald  J.,  Goveninmit  Railway  Construction,  Lagos,  Southern 

Nigeria. 
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1882  fMoRRis,  Sir  Daniel,  K.C.M.Gr.,  M.A.,  D.Sc,  F.L.S.,  CommissioneTf  Impe- 

rial Department  of  Agriculture,  Barbados. 

1896  tMoRRis,  Moss  H.,  J. P.,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia, 

1 888     Morrison,  Alexander,  Bank  of  Africa^  Port  Elizabeth^  Cape  Colony. 
1881      f Morrison,  James,  J.P.,     Water    Hall,    Ghiildfordf    Western  Australia 

{Corresponding  Secretary). 
1903     Mortimer,  William,  M.R.C.S.E,,  L.R.C.P.,  Votchefstroom,  Transvaal. 

1903  MoRTLOCK,   William   T.,    Martindale,   Mintaro,   South   Australia;  and 

Adelaide  Club. 

1897  i  Morton,  Benjamin  K.,  97  Qy,een  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1890  tMoRTON,  James,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1904  I  Morton,  John  Drummond,  Bulawayo  Club,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1881  Moselet,  C.  H.  Harley,  C.M.Gr., 
190C     Moses,  Michaei.,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

1886     tMosMAN,  Hon.  Hugh,  M.L.C.,  J.P.,  Eastongray,   Toowong,  Brisbane 

Queensland. 
1895     Moss,  E.  J.,  cjo  Messrs.  King,  Son  ^  Ramsay,  Shanghai,  China. 
1885     t^o^^DKN,  Bayfield,  88  Barnard  Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia, 
1902     fMouNTFORD,  William  H.,   South  African  Milling  Cc,  Shand  Street, 

Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1888     tMoYSEY,  Henry  L.,  I.S.O. 

1891  MuECKB,  Hon.  H.  C.  E.,  M.L.C,  J.]p.,  Medindie,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
1899     MuiHHEAD,  James  M.  P.,  F.S.A.A.,  F.S.S.,  F.R.S.L.,  Civil  Service  Club, 

Cape  TovM,  Cape  Colony. 

1898  fMiJLLBR,  Franz,  Saulspoort,  Rustenburg,  Transvaal. 
1902     MuLLER,  John, 

1906     MuLLER,  John,  B.A.,  Grahamstown,  Cape  Colony. 

1902  fMuLLiNS,  A.  Gr.,  Bank  of  Africa,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  MuLLiNs,  John  Francis  Lane,  97  Macleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1899  Munro,  Alexander  M.,  M.R.C.V.S. 

1885  tMuNRO,  Hon.  James,  J.P.,  High  Street,  Armadale,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1880  f Munro,  John,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1903  !MuNH0,  Richard  Ross,  P.O.  Box  684,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1880  liluRPHY,  Alexander  D.,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1900  fMuRPHY,  Cecil  N.,  BrooTne,  Western  Australia, 

1904  Murray,  Lieut. -Col.  Hon.  Alexander,  V.D.,  M.E.C.,  Colonial  Engineer 

and  Surveyor- General,  Singapore. 

1901  Murray,  The  Hon.  Charles  Gr.,  Department  of  Native  Affairs,  P.O.  Bex 

1166,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1903  !  fM^URKAY,  Frederick,  M.B  ,  CM.,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  tMuRRAY,  GrEO.  E.,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 
1888     f  Murray,  George  J.  R.,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Magill,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

1902  Murray,  Herbert,  319  Bulwer  Street,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1897  Murray,  Hon.  James,  M.L.C,  Tamunua,  Navua  River,  Fiji, 

1904  Murray,  James  Knowles,  Axim,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1898  fMuRRAY,  Hon.  Sir  Thomas  K.,  K.C.M.G.,  Cleland,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

1 904  tMuRRAY,  William,  cjo  African  Association,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1903  Murray,  William  A.,B.A.,M.B.,  Assam-Bengal  Railway,  Chittagong,  India. 

1882  fMuRRAY-AYNSLEY,  HuGH  Percy,  J.P.,  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1903  Muss,  Leonard  J.,  Supervisor  of  Customs,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
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1905     McsBoK,  CiAtTDR,  161  Elkaheih  Slreet,  Brifbane,  Quesniland. 
1907      MiHRS,  Lkofold  M.,  d/o  Campl-rll  ^  EhTenfried  Co..  Ld.,  Aueiland,  Nete 
Zealand. 

Namco,  Hobbbt  John,  Barrieter-Bt-LajB,  Part  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

DM,  AnocBTUs  M,,  381  Main  Street.  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
NiPiBR,     HiiN.    Waiter     Jobh.     M.L.C,     D.C.L,,     ditomey-Geileral, 

Singapore. 
■frfAFiBR,  WiLLiiM  JoHKPH.  BarrisUr-at-Lavi.  10-5  Viclaria  Artade,  Aaei- 

land,  Ifevi  Zealand. 
Na3h,  Richabu  B.,  P.O.  Box  SO,  Gwe/o,  Shodttia. 
Nash,  Williau  Qilrb,  Minns  de  Sio  Tiato,  iVon'nci'a  de  Bmloa,  Spain. 
iv,  EiiiLF,  Batriilcr-ot-Lam,  P.O.  Box  1S6,  JohttTtnet&vrg,  Tra»a- 

Nathan,  LiosuL,  P.  0.  Bbx  503,  Bloemfontan,  Orange  River  Celony, 
Natbah,  H.E.  LT.-Cni.osEL  Sia  Matthew,  R,E„  K.C.M.G.,  Govemnmi 

Hnufr,  Maritclmrg,  Nolol,. 
NiTOB,  LoRBKzn,  Netherlands  Bank  of  South  J/riaa,  Pretoria,  Tfonswtal. 
Nbal,  Cattain  Hbhqv  v.,  D.S.U.,  Bi^riel  ComiHiaaioHrT,  Lagoi,  SotilArm 

Sigeriii. 
Nbux,  Pkbcbtal  Ci^t,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
Nblsun,  Major  ApttHCHimBT  A.  C,  Director  of  Priioni,  BloemfotUei'i, 

Orange  River  Colony. 
Nbsbb,  Johanneb  a.,  M.L.A.,  Altomey-at-La'r',  P.O.  Box  32,  Kleriidorp, 

Transvaal, 
Neiuiai™,  Joseph  0.,  Sydney,  New  Soaih  Wales, 

Nkvclb,  Rut.  Mdntgokebt,  Homeward  Bounll  Mine,  Beenhvtortk,  Ficioria, 
Nbvili,,  The  Bight  Est.  S.  T.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Dnnedin,  Dimedin, 

New  Zealand. 
■fNEWBERBT,  Chahlbs,  J^BnMUM,  Oraogi  River  (polony. 
Nbwcokb,  Gin,  rjo   Meinrs.  J.  H.   Betkane  if  Co.,   Featherston   Street, 

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
iwoouBB,  Educnd  Lbslib,  K.C,  Dcjiwiy  Minixler  of  Justice,  Ottawa, 

Canada. 
Nbwdiqatb,  Wm,,  De  Beers  Consolidaiid  Mines,  Kimherliy,  Cape  Colony. 
NswHAM,  Rbv.  Frank  D.,  B.A.,  Insptetor  of  Schooli,  Nicosia,  Cyprus. 
fNawLAND,  Habbt  Osman,  8iiigap<tre. 
fN'Bwi.AHD,  SiuFsov,  Bumside,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Newmak,  Percy  H.,  cjo  Niger  Co.,  Zungeru,  Notiliem  Higeria. 
]  Newbdam,  Fbedeeic  J.,   DepartTiient  of  Native  Affairs,  Johatmasbnrg, 

Transvaal. 
I  Nbwton,  Ahhou)  C,  C.E,,  tCnysna,  Cape  Cdont/. 
NEwroN,  FsAMit  J.,  C.M.O.,  Treiunrer-General,  Salitburg,  Rhodesia, 
fNiCHOi,  WiLtUM,  M.I.M.E..  Be  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  Kimberley, 

Cape  Colony. 
fNionoLa,  Arthoh,  Commerciat  Bank  of  Australia,  Meiboame,  Victoria. 
NiL'aoucjN,  HasRT,  M.L.A.,  Bvihmond,  Natal. 

IOL>ON,  W.  Grbxrah,  Golden  FTeeee,  Esaeqtubo,  Briiixh  Guiana. 

D,  Charlrs  E.,  Vb  Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  KimheHty,  Cape  Colony. 

ITT,  Hcr[;ii  H.  MoRB  Kaoutuna,  Coromandel,  Sevi  Zealand. 
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NmTB,  Obobqe  E.,  cja  Staidaril  Sank,  Jo/umnctburg,  jyaauvaal. 

Nixon,  Foahh  A.,  Afiaet  Deparlmriil,  Johamaeiburg,  Trann'aal, 

fNoBLB,  John,  J.P.,  SheltbanJc,  St.  Leonards.  Sydney,  Jew  South  Walet. 

tNoBLH.  ROBEBT  DOrLY,  PclroUa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

fNaHDHeiHKS,  Sahdbl,  Tbronlo,  Canada. 

tNoaBiH,  E.  8.,  P.O.  Box  135,  Johannaburg,  Thumiaai. 

f NoBEUB,  LiEDT.-CoL.  R.  J.,  D.3.O.,  Wiet  India  Segimfnt,  Jamaica. 

NoBRis,  Stefhbh,  11  RailvHty  Ttrrace,  Eaat  London,  Cape  Colony. 

NoBTHCOTB,  H.E.  ItT.  HoN.  LoBD,   G.C.M.G.,   G.C.I.E.,  C.B„   Govern- 

meni  Houie,  Mdbovrac,  Victoria. 
NoBTHL-HOtT,  GaoasB  A.,  AJW .Inst. O.K.,  1 1  Markgraf  Street,  Blotmfoa- 

teia,  Orange  River  Colo*y. 
NoETOK,  Edwik,  J.P.,  Grenada,  West  Indiri. 
■fNonsBK,  Hehbt,  P.O.  Box  126,  Johannuburg,  Trantiiaat. 
jNoTCR,  Ethblbbrt  W.,  BoKobello,  Newcaaile,  Natal. 
fNrircH,  F.  A.,  yoyeedale,  Heidelberg,  Tranivaal, 
NoiBS,  Henbt,  1 6  Queeii  Street,  Melboarne,  yicU)ria. 
NvNiH,  Joseph  J..  SoUeiter-General,  Gtorgetoiai,  Briiiah  Guiana. 
Kutra,  TKOMis  F.,  P.O.  Boi  221,  Sulauayo,  Bhodma. 
NvTTAu.,  His  GsiCK  Emob,  D.D.,  Lnrd  Archbishop  of  tie  West  tniitt, 

Kingston,  Jamaiaa. 
fOATS,  FaXJitiB,  M.L.A  ,  KirnhBTleg,  Cape  Colony. 
OBEtES^jcsBa,  DoHU.!),   B.A.,   Barristsr-al-Lau:,   Batadala,  Veyangoda, 

Ceylon. 
lOBBTesiEBfiB,  FiiBBSTER  A.,  B.A.,  Hill  Caalle,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
fOfiHTBSBEERB,  JAJdB9  P.,  B.A.,  Barnster-at- Laui,  Baiadola,  Veyanyoda, 

Ceylon. 
Obetebbeebr,  Stanley,  B.A.,  Barrteler-at-Law,   Baiadola,    Veyangoda, 

Ceylon. 
OEBYKsiKKop,  HoN.  S.  C.,  M.L.C,  BUI  Castle,  Colomho,  Ceylon. 
O'BRieH,  CiTABLBs  A.,  LL.D.,  Provinaiai  CommiiHotur,  Acera,  Gold  Ooatt 

Colony. 
fO-Baras,  WiLLiiK  J.,  Burger  Street.  Maritzbwrg,  Natal. 
I  O'CoHHELL,  John  Hahiltoh.  C.C.  &  R.M.,  Koragha.  Eastern  rravinee 

Cape  Colony. 
I  O'CoNNOB,  OwBH  LmnoaTOKB,  F.R.Met.Sofi.,  Curepipe,  Maitriliui. 
I  O'DwYEB,  Abthub  W.,  Catabar,  Southern  Nigeria, 

Offices,  WiLLiiM,  cjo   Messrs,   Goldebrough,  Mart  ^   Co.,  Melhoarn*, 
I  Victoria. 

OTiABKBTY,  C.  K.,  R/ind  Clab,  Johamiesburg,  Tranesaai. 
I  fOoiLviB,  Akthub  H.,  Svva,  Fiji. 

,  fOoiLTiE,  Patuick  a,,  P.O.  Box  963,  Johannesburg,  Tramvaai. 
I  Ohle,  FBimt  B.,  P.O.  Box  192,  Geriniiton,  Tranii/aat. 
I  Oai.B,GBaRaBREi>iot.DB,c/i)i%i^  Office,  Campbelltot£m,Otago,NeuiZeatav J. 
I  tOHi.ssoN,  Andbies,  10  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town,  Capn  Colony. 
I  Oldfibld,  Fbahk  Stamlbi,  Tovm  SaU,  Sarban,  Natal. 
1  O'Lbabi,  Hbnhy  J.,  Customs  Department,  Port  ISiiabetk,  Cape  Colony. 
.  Olitee,  Hehbt  a.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A. ,  Belgravia,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
'  OuTsa,  Lionel,  13  Merchant  Stmt,  Rangoon,  Surma, 
Oliveb,  Hon.  Bichabd,  Carriedale,  Oamivni,  Nev  Zealand. 
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OTHsiBA,  Tnituia  P.,  M.L.A.,  23  Loop  Street,  Maritshurg.  Natal. 
fO'NiuLL,  Chablbb  E.,  c\o  AfrKaii  Jsnocialvm,  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. 
fONQi-BT,  Fbkd,  Nicoiia,  Cyjtrvi. 
Ohqlkt,  Hob.  Pbbci  A.,  M.L.C.,  Chief  of  Poliei,  St.  Georyeg,   Grenada 

(Corretpondinff  Seeretarl/), 
tON8i.ow,  G.  M,  MACiBTHnH,  Camden  Part,  MenangU,  New  South  Wala. 
Onslow,  Lihct.-Colohhl  J.   W.   Macautuds,   SilivUa,  Mtnaayle,    Ntvi 

South  IValei,  ancf  Jiiitralian  Club. 

EU,  Ebnest,  Kiiaherley,  Cape  Colony. 
D,  Rbv,  CiMOS  HoKiCB  Wii.,  U.A,,  Old  St.  Aadreuis,  Blntiiifon- 
B,  Orange  River  Colony. 
OSKiH,  Abbaoam,  AVui  CIh//,  Johauaesburg,  Transvaal. 
fOauoKD,  Obobob  C,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 

OaXflBT,  Thb  Et.  Rkv.  BiaHiip  Q.  Albebt,  D.D,,  H.JI.M.  Emliaaei/,  Farie. 
O'RoBEB,  Hon.  SibQ.  MaubicKjM.I'.C..  OHehwnga.AnckUmd,  New  Zealand. 
fOBFEN,  JosBFH  MiLLEBD,  1  !*  Belixden  Avtntie,  Oraajmeht,  Cape  Thttia, 

Cape  Colon ji, 
tOBFBN,  Ekdhoko  S.  M.,  C.M.Q.,  M.L.A.,  J.P.,  Si.  Clair,  Douglas,  Cape 

Obbobhb,  Hoh,  Alobbnon  Willouohbv,  Aitor«lf/-General,  Aeera,  Gold 
Coait  Colong, 
BOBira,  Ben  Mabsuall,  BopevHiod,  BcwraJ,  New  Sautk  Waltt. 
OsBOBXE,  Fbedrbice  O.,  Logoi,  Southern  Nigeria. 
fOsBOBKE,  Fbancib  Douqlap,  Gopeng,  J'erak,  Federated  Malay  States. 
OsEOOKB,  Geoboe,  F^tovi,  aid  Bvvffendore,  Nta  SnutA  Walts  ;  and  Union 

Clut,  Sj/dneg. 

OaBoaxE,  Hamiltoii,  Aiairalian  Club,  Sgdnq/,  Nevi  South  IKo/ci. 
+O9BOHSB,  Hekby  C,  Hopeirood,  Bowral,  New  Soulli  Walfi. 

K  T„  Avtlralioti  CM.  Sydney,  Nev  South  Watia. 
tOa«AiJ),  Jaum  D.,  Merlon,  Cauffield,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

>,  Hbrh  E.,  ScUaagarteTiplaii  41,  Danutadt,  Germany. 
OuBHTON,  Ho».  T.B1NCRO6T,  K.C.,M.L.C„  Attarney-Gtnera',  93  HarbonT 

Street,  Kingalen.  Jamaica. 
OcTirWAiTE,  HoBBBT  Leunabd,  f/o  B.  G.  Soamee.  Esq.,  CarlloH  Bvildini/f, 
Cummiaaioner  Street,  Johanrteaburg,  Transetial. 
'EN.   Hdbebt   Bhbbt,    Van   Ryn   G.  M.  Co.,  P.O.  Box   22,  Benoni, 

'Draiisiiaal. 
!BK,  Jouw  Wiiaos,  Gorennnmt  Railway,  Frcetomi,  Sierra  Leone, 
OiraM,  Lt.-Coiuiibi  Phbci,  WoUongong,  New  Sovlh  Walet. 
OxLEv,  UoRACE,  P.O.  Box  315,  Part  Eliiabeth,  Cape  Colony. 


Faqe,  Arthub  E,,  p.  0.  Box  533,  JohanneJiurg,  Tranevaid. 
Paokt,  Owen  Fhahe,  M.B,,  Frcmantle,  W^eitem  Auilralia, 
fPAiNT,  HenbT  NlCHotAS,  J.P.,  Poinl    Tupper,  Guernsey,  Cape   Brelrm, 

Nora  Scotia  {Ct/rrenjionding  Sei!refa.ry), 
PiKEMAN,  Cawain  Andeew  E.,  Eutt  London,  Cape  Colony. 
Falfrht,  WtLLiAH,  Neto  CM,  Johanneebarg.  Thiniiiaal, 
Paui,  David  S,,  C.E.,  Public  Workt  Departmml,  Aoera,  Gald  Coast  Colony. 
1901  I  t^ALUEB,  liUis  D„  P.O,  Bor  250,  Btoemfonttin,  Orange  Aiiw  Colony. 


Bor/al  Colonial  Insiihite. 


Fauieb,  Johk  E.,  c/o  3feisrs.  Laiabion  l|-  Milford.  2  Bond  Sired,  Sgi/nm/. 

Jfea  South  Walea. 
FuMEa,  Joseph,  CHHitclniTch  Civh,  Canttrhurj/,  Netc  Zealand. 
■fPiiHHB,  Thomas  Nohman  P.,  B.A.,  LL.B,,  4  Carlton  Buildiain,  Pariiti- 

Toenl  SInet,  Capi  Town,  Cape  Colom/, 
Palbhh,   Wk.   Jabvib,   DirtrioT   of  Ajrievllure,   Blonm/tmleiii.    Orangt 

Rioer  Colony. 
fPAPBUFos,  Hhsbbht  B.,  J.P.,  P.O.  Boa  SlSo,  Johaimuhwg,  Traittvaal. 
PisniT,  P.  T.  J.,  e/o  Bank  of  New  Zealand.  Melbourne,  VieUiria. 
f  PiKKER,  Akthcb,  GTahaviilovm,  Cape  Coiong. 
Parkkh,  CaiBLEs  E,,  P.O.  Sox  109,  Johannesburg,  Tratisvaal. 
tPiHKKB,  Fbed.  EiBDTiuN,  M.A.,  B.L.,  F.K.G.3.,  Diutrict  Judge,  SicMia, 

Cgprua  ( Correnpondiag  Secretary). 
■fPABKEE,  Hifl  HuMoira  Chisf  Jna-ncK  Stbfqeh  Huhbt,  Perth,  Western 

Juatralia. 
fPimUiB,  RnsHBT,  26  LoiBlher  Avenue,  Toronto,  Canada. 
tPABKBS,  JoBH  S.,  P.O.  Box  1600,  JohoaTleiburg,  Tramvaal. 
■fPABBATT,   Wm.   Heathbh,   M.IJtE.,  Fkttlation   Eosi   Hall,   Btrbict, 

Britiih  Guiana. 
PiESOBB.  ALtAN  C„  M.H.C.S,,   L.R.C.P.,  Govemntent  Medical   Q^cer, 

Zungerv,  Norlhem  Nigeria. 
f  Pabsohs,  Ceotl  J.,  Jhirlilane.  Moriarty,  Tatraaaia. 
tPATBB90N,  A[,HXAHi>BB  9,,  BaHroy  Slreti,  Dunedin,  Sew  Zealand. 
Fattiihson,  Likttt.-Coloshi,  Gbobok,  Oytapie,  Queetuland. 
f  Pattkbsdh,  D.  W,  Habtet,  Mrlboume  Ciah,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

PATIBBapJ",  LtEUT.-COLONHI,  J,   H.,  D.S.O, 

tFATTBBSON,  Jobh  HnHTER,  JrN.,  Aiatralian  Club,  Melbonme,  Victoria. 
Pattbrbon,  Robust  C,  O.E.,  Favuna,  Hobart,  Ta^nania. 
FAnuno,  Gbobqh,  P.O.  Box  18S,  Barbertoa,  Trantiwil. 
Pavbk,  GiLiiBBT  E.,  National  Bank,  Brandfort,  Orange  Hinrr  Co/em/. 
fpAWSET,  AuBHD,  Winciciler  Park,  Kingston,  Jamaica. 
■fpAYN,  Phujp  Frakcis,  F.E.G.3.,  P.O.  Box  92,  Maritiburg,  Natal. 
tPAiME,  Fjiwaed,  F.G.3.,  c/d  Bank  o.f  J^frica,  East  London,  Cajie  Cfiotiy. 
I  tPATira,  J.  Fbhdbrick  W.,  Barriiter-at-Lavi.  Bo  (jfwed  Street,  Mtlhountt, 

tPAiNB,  Hon.  Tuouas  H„  M.L.O..  Leara,  Toorai,  VieloHa. 
fPKAoocMB,  A.  W.   II.,  P.O.  Box  5700,  Johaniteahurg,    lYantvaal,  and 

Quienatown,  Cape  Colony. 
FRAhjcAK,  Lnnir.-CoLOMBLTHOHAB  C,  C.M.Q.,  Rand  Ciab,  Jahitmiftiitrj, 

Trannixial, 
fPHABCK,  AuTBUB  E.,  McMTs.  /.5Ut»  if"  Co.  Ltd.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Feahck,  Ebmbsi  p.,  Priru^na   Department,   Blotiitfontein,  _  Orange   Rioer 

Colony. 
Pea  BUB,  IIhmhy. 

Pbabcb,  Ubbbebt  O,,  Piithaliniga.  viA  Uintali.  Rhodesia. 
f  Peabqe,  Jobh,  i'i  Esplanade  Building),  Durban,  Nalal. 
(Prakse,  Saitobt.  H,,  Elephant  Mouse,   Broad  Street,    Okv-Ohiioogbovio, 

I.ai/oa.  Southern  Nigeria. 
Phalisk',  Wm.  Sii.48,  Pli/mptoH.  Home,  FreiiiantU,  tVeatem  Amlralia, 
i  tPsABSOB,  JoBN  B.,  Sale,  Victoria, 
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\  Pkahson,  PKOFBasoB  H.  H.  W.,  M.A.,   V.L,S..  South  African  CiA/cge, 
I  Cape  Tatim,  Cape  Col/my. 

fpEABans,  William  B.,  23  Rub  dei  llnaigrier/i,  Parii. 
I  Prbblbs,    Caftun    Hkbbrbt    W.,    Ataistaat  Residfiit,   Znria,   Northci-n, 

Pbhl,  Educnd  YATKa,  P.O.  Box  503n,  Johanvitburg,  Transvaal. 
Febt.  HlsTiNos  Fii^-Edward,  CE.,  City  Enguietr,  Bloem/imiein,  Oraagi 
I  Rivtr  Colony. 

I  Pkbt,  Jahhs,  M.I.MbcU.E.,  Paimisir,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad, 
FbIhib,   Jaues,    U.A.,  L.L.M.,  Barristsr-ai-Lain,  UippUaiartA.  Colombo, 

C^lm,. 
pKiBSON,  Albxakdek It.,  P.O.  Box  661,  Johannesbuiy,  TVamaiai, 
Fbibsun,    JosBFii   Waldie,    F.R.0,S.,    P.O.   Box    S61,    jBhaane^vrg, 

7\-anniaal, 
Phmbkbtuh,  FoEUEBiCH.  B.,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 
Pehberton,  Josrfu  D.,  Union  Club,  yicioria,  BrilitA  Columbia. 
Phiidlbtiis,  Alan  G.,  C.M.G.,  RaHmaff  Commiasiomrr,  Adelaide,  Sviith 
Australia. 

PEKHELL,  OaPTAIN  PnLLKTT  M.  8.,   G.P.O.,  Ctipt   ToVM,   Capt  Colot^. 

PENNifaToir,  Jamks,  63  PUiermariU  Street,  MariUburg,  Katal. 
PssKT,  GbokOB  J.,  Ipoh,  Perak,  Federated  Malay  litalts. 
fPHNTLAiTD,  ALEXANDRE,  M.B.,  TerHgal,  Go^erd,  iVeai  South  VaJea. 
Pbrlt.  Jopceltn  B.,  Union  Bank  of  Amttra'ia,  Ptrlh.  Wealem  Auslralia. 
tPEHBiNs,  Hdbbbt  S.,  BoFoiigh  Engineer's  OMee,  Burg  Strt.it,  Cape  2VjMn, 

Cape  Colony. 
Pk&ks,Tboxas,67  lUoiutBldiiiss,,  WUhtlm  St.,Joiannealiury.  Transvaal. 
Peebin,  Lt.-Colosel  Far&i  W.,  P.O.  Box  MS.  Metbounu!,  Victoria. 
PgBBiNa,  GsoHOE  E.,  Grange,  Cape  Rond,  Port  EUittbeth.  Cape  Colony, 
1883     Pebssh,  Db  Bosoh  p.,  Queensland  CM,  Brisbane,  Qaemsland, 
1904     Pbssbh,  Mouris  L.,  P.O.  Box  23.  Randfontein,  Transvaal. 
1802     PEraHsoK,    Phihotpaj,    William,    liL.D.,   CJtt.Q„   Si'GUl    Univeriity, 

Montreal,  Canada. 
pBiaERiimnoB,  Robert  C,  Tavjong  Bamhulan,  Perak,   Federated  Malat/ 

Statee. 
tPBTiT,  BoMANjKE  DisaHAW,  Ch^tcau  Petit,  Warden  Rood,  Bombay, 
Prabaztn,  Craulbs  B.,  Longwood,  Wairarapa,  Is'eio  Zealand. 
Vim.i!aicx.,As-racaJ.,ProDiHeialCoaV!iisiii»ier,Seliindi,GtviCoaKl  Cnlmg. 
FuiLiF,  Wk.  MABasAu.,  M.B.,  C.H.,  Jbwn  Sail,  Cohr.>lHi  Ca/lnn. 
Pkilluto,  Sir  Qborqb,  H.B.M.  Conml,  Geneva.  • 

PHnxiPTS,   W.   Hkehhbt,   71   Brookman'i   Bvtidinifi,    Grenfell   Street, 

Adelaide,  South  Auttrolia. 
Phillips,  CoLRUAir,  Bichianml  Road,  Carterton,  tyellington,  Xcw  Zenland. 
Pbillipb,    HaMnr     Drkbiqb,    Diitricl     Commiteiimtr,   Bdite,  British 

Hondarae  (  Cerrefpondiag  Secretary.) 
PmtLira,  Captajs  Llewhllym  J,,  P.O.  Box  SIS,  Srugersderp,  Tramaial. 
Phillips,  T.  B,,  The  Ti-rasnrg,  Zimgeru,  Noriifrn  Nigeria. 
pHtLLiPH,  Thoxas, 

Phipprb,  HriN.  Mh.  JrsTicB  Frank  H  ,  Wianiptg,  Canada. 
PicswoAn,  Cbcii.  a.,  Loral  Auditor,  Lagos,  Southtr*  Nigeria. 
PiCRwiiAn,  Howell,  Ths  Treasury,  Maittaaa,  Brilith  'Eaat  Africa. 
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1895 


1902 
1899 

1907 
1886 
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1899 

1897 
1904 
1884 
1904 
1903 

1886 
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1893 
1899 
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1899 
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1903 
1899 
1904 

1905 
1879 
1891 
1899 
1895 
1897 
1897 
1900 

1003 
1006 
1883 
1906 
?905 
1880 
ISQC 
1907 
1906 


Royal  Colonial  Institute, 

fPiBBis,  Paulus  Edward,  M.A.,  BarrisUr-at'Law^  Civil  Service,  Colombo, 

Ceylon, 
PiEES,  Peteb  D.  H.,  Blantyre,  British  Central  Africa. 
PiOG,  CuTHBERT  R.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.K.C.S.,  Bogasu,  Himan^s  Concessions, 

Tarkwa  P.O.,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
PiLCHER,  George  db  Vial,  Orange,  New  South  Wales. 
f  Pile,  Henry  Alleynb,  Warleigh,  St  Peter,  Barbados, 
f Pilgrim,  E.   Graham,  M.B.,  CM.,  c/o  Mfssrs.  Moore  ^    Tudor,    144 

MaipUf  Buenos  AireSj  Argentine  Eepuhlic, 
PiLKiNGTON,    Robert  R.,    B.A.,  Barrister -at-Law,    Weld   Club,  Perth, 

Western  Australia. 
fPiM,  Howard,  P,  0.  Box  1331,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
PiNGSTONB,  G.  A.,  F.C.S.,  P.O.  Box  445,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia, 
PiNNOcac,  Philip,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

Pitt,  Robert  G.  Campbell,  P.  0.  Box  5400,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
fPiTT,  William  A.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  233  Hanover  Street,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony, 
PiTTENDRiGH,  W.  M.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
Pitts,  John,  Consolidated  Investment  Co.,  P.O.  Box  590,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal, 
Pizziqhblli,  Richard,  P.O.  Box  2706,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Plangb,  Henry,  Barrisier-^t-Law,  Accra,  Gold  Coa^t  Colony. 
Playford,  Louis  L.,  Chief  Magistrate,  Johannesburg,  Transvaxd, 
Plummer,  John  £.,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 
Pobee,   Charles,   cjo  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Half  Assinee,  Gold  Coast 

Colony, 
f PococK,  W.  F.  H.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
f  PoLKiNGHORNE,  Edwin,  Heidelberg,  Transvaal, 

PoLLiTZiSR,  Paul,  Alliance  Buildings,  Gardiner  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
fPoLLOCK,  Henry  E.,  K.C,  Hong  Kong  {Correspr>nding  Secretary). 
PoNTiFBX,  Reginald  D.,  cjo  London  and  Brazilian  Bank,  Buenos  Airrs, 

Argentine  Republic, 
PooLB,  Captain  Frederick  C,  R.A.,  D.S.O.,  Zungeru,  Northern  Nigeria, 
fPooLB,  John  G.,  P.O,  Box  397,  Ki7nberley,  Cape  Colony. 
f Poole,  Thomas  J.,  P.O.  Box  3^97,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
PooLBY,  John,  J. P.,  Park  Road,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 
PoPB,  Edward,  Gympie,  Queensland. 
PoPB,  RuFUS  H  ,  M.P.,  Cookshire,  Quebec,  Canada. 
Pope,  "William,  Eagle  Chambers,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Porter,    Holland,  Aministrateur    N.I.LH.M,,   Sanga  Sanga,    Mceara 

Djawa,  Koctei,  Ost  Borneo. 
Potter,  Thk  Ven.  Archdeacon  Beresford,  M.A.,  Nicosia,  Cyprus, 
Pousty,  William  C,  Governmeiit  Railway,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria, 
f  Powell,  Francis,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements, 
Powell,  Jambs,  Westport,  New  Zealand. 
Powell,  Robert  B.,  Suva,  Fiji. 

Powell,  Wilfrid,  H.B.M.  Consul,  PhilodeI])hm,  U.S.A. 
Power,  Harry  Sh.\kkspkare,  J. P.,  Arden,  Mid  Ilhvo  Ccniral,  Natal, 
PowKR,  Norman  Danvers,  68J  P/tt  Street,  Sydney,  Neiv  South  Wales, 
Power,  William,  M.P.,  Quebec,  Canada. 
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I  P0WTS-J0NB8,  L1.EWBLTH,  RttidenrMagUlrale,  Umtdli,  Hhodaia. 

PoYKTOM,  JiMiis  C,  P.O.  Box  247,  Pre/oria.  Transuaal. 
I  PnATT,  Abthde,  p.  0.  Sox  8443,  Johannesburg,  TVantvaal. 
1902  I  tPuBisB,  Al'oi'st  E.,  cfo  Matrt,  DaUorff,  SchabM  ^  Co.,  Port  UiMehtttt, 
I  Capt  Colony. 

Phuctt.x,  Tbank  W.,  AvondaU,  Bedford,  Cape  Colony. 

Pbicb,  Ca/LBLKB  CmcuBLRT,  C.E.,  Jielisg,  Britith  Hondvrai. 

Pbicb,  D.  E.,  District  CammUtiimfr,  Calabar,  Sovthem  Nigeria, 

tPmCE,  T.  K.,  C.M.G.,  Brjm  liritm,  ffBeillt/  Strtit.  The  Btrea.  Johannes- 
fntrg,  Transtaal. 

PnicB,  WiLLtAU  C.  B,,  QaeeiutoiBn,  Capr,  Colony.  . 

Prtnce,  Alfkbd  E.  J.,  Rand  Cluh,  Johanmalmrg,  Trantvaal. 

tPsiHci,  J.  Pbbbott,  M.D.,  188  Smith  Street,  Durban,  JVattU. 

Pbibqlb,  Hon.  Johm,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  M.L.C.,  Janata   Vale.  Annotla  Bay, 
Jamaica. 

Phioe,  LiEDT.-CoLONBi  HoK.  Edwabd  G.,  Vietoria,  British  OJumbia. 

tFuTCBABD,  AxaiiKDRB  H,,  Sfattock,  Charter*  Tomre,  Queensland. 

Phobtk,  H.E.LEaMR,  C.M.G.,  Govermite-nl Houie,  Freetovin,  Sierra  Leone. 

Proctob,   Capfain  Jobm,  South   African  College  Boim,   O^    Tomi, 
Cape  Colony. 

Pbodt,  Wh.  Ta.iMAs,  C.M.G.,  M.B.,  CM. 

PttOwsE,  Habht     38  Church  Street,  Maritiburg,  A'nra/. 

tPcpPKOTA,  H.H,  THR  RiJi  Of,  PudttkoCa,  Madras.  Ifdia. 

PcLiAB,  JAHBa,FF.A.,A.I.A.,  42    Collins  Street.  MeU>oume,  Vietoria. 

Punch,  Cthcl,  Alieahaa,  lagni,  Sovtkern  Nigeria. 

PvncBLL,  Jasces  E  ,  A.M.Irifil.C.E.,  Govemmem  Bailmiy,  Lagos,  Southern 
Nigeria. 

PuBCHAB,  Hon.  THoiua  A.  B.,M.L.C.,  Rand  Clu6,Johanneiburg,  TVantvaat, 

Qaii:b,  Sbaisb  Adddl,  B.A.,  Lahore,  India. 

QuiKH,  William  D.,  P.O.  Box  1-218,  Johanneibnrff,  Transvaal. 

QuiNssT,  WnLUM,  P.O.,  Hobart,  Tatmonia. 

-fQtiiNTOH.  PinN(T9  J.,  P.O.  Box  662,  Johannetburg,  Tranavaal. 

QDinTOK,JoH»PDSCRLi.,P.R.H.S.,e/o  Development  Co., Monrovia, Liberia. 

Bab,  Jambb  E  ,  Qmenstoum,  Cape  CaUmy,  * 

ItAJSHOttA,  R.,  Barrittcr-at-Law,  Su&hastan,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

fRAJEpAnai,  MmiiLisAH  TnBoH  D.  N.,  ColoTnbo,  Ceylon. 

BiLPH.  CH1BLE3   II    D.,   M.R.C.S.!-:.,    L.R.C.P.,   Government   ^fei'.icat 
OjjiiiT  Accra,  Gold  Coatt  Colony. 

AALPff,  Pred  W   Broken  Hill  Chambers.  King   WUliam  Street,  Adelaide, 
jSouti  Auslralia. 

Eama-Nathas,  P    C.M.G.,  K.C.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
I   Rahbav,  .[.t.-Colonbl  Wh.  TtHawKLL,  lialawayo.  Rhodesia. 
,  HAM5I.EX,  ITcoH  C.  ¥.,  SftWrf  Mate,  Uampaen  P.O.,  Jamaica. 

Rampdelt,  Bt.  Hon.  the  Eabl  op,  G.C.M.G. 
;  Ramnie,  D.  N.,  St.  Jnhns,  Anligu/i. 

j  Rapapoht,  lamoBR,  Stock  Exchanije,  Johannesburg.  Transoaal. 
I  RisoN,  Captain  Ebnest  G  ,  H.N.,  British  Resident,  Vtia,  Sea  Htl^ides. 

Eathbune,  Edqab  p..  P.O.  Box  2960,  Johan»,sb»r^,  Transvaal, 


Boyal  Ooloniai  Tnatihde, 

I,  FiuNCiB  M.,  Victoria,  Brttitk  Colwrnbia. 
2     Rawsok,   H.E.   Aduiral  Sir   Uabby   H.,  Q.C.B.,  Government   Home 

Sydney,  Nevi  South  Wales. 
i     Rat  Ahthub  C,  P.O.  Box  493,  Vancouver.  British  Colombia. 
9      -f-JU^,  Li  EDT,- Colo  NHL  S.  WbllinoioS,  Port  Arthur    Ontario,  Canada. 

6  -JRaThoND,  Thomas,  care  oj  Messrs.  Line  tf-  Hay,  MaritihuTg,  Hatal. 

8  Batkeb,  Hon.  Sis  Taaiua  Cbosslbt,  K.C.,  Attormy-GeneTal,  George- 

town, British  Guiana. 
2     iiBic,   Enwinn   H     M.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  Qoeerument   Medical    Officer, 
Login,  Southern  Sigeria. 

4  -^Rbbce,  Maorice  D.,  Tanosu,  vi&  Axim,  Gold  Coatt  Colony. 

9  Rkiiwood,  Chasies  L.,  P  O.  Box  600,  Johannesharg ,  Transvaal. 

5  fftitED,  liar  G.  CuLLEN  iL.,  BalUi'iaa,  vid  Plumtree  Xdip</,  Siodetia. 

2  Kreleii,  John  Wu.   Salional  Bani  Chamhera,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

i  Rbes,  D,,  Park  House,  Park  Avcum,  East  London.  Cape  Calm)/ 

5  BBn>,AaTBiiBH.,  C.E.  ¥.R.l.B.A.,PO,Box\20,Cape  Tbwn, Cape  Colon!/. 

7  t^EiD,  David,  Kiml-eTley.  Cape  Colmey. 

8  Bbid,IbviN8K.,M.D.,C.M.,  Government  Medical  Officer.  Barbice,  British 

Guiana. 

2  Reid,  Jakes  Suith,  Mount  Macedon,  near  Me^ume,  Vietoria. 

3  Rbid,  John,  Eiderslk,  Oamara,  New  Zealand. 

7  Rbid,  Malcolh  D.,    60  Comniiesiotier  Street,  Johanneiburg,  Tratisvaal. 

6  fRBiD,  Sib  Robbbi  Oillbspie,  279  Dmmntond  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
1  Bbid,  Rohebt  Suith,  King's  Bay,  Tobago.  West  Indies. 

9  ilisiD,  Tbumas  H.   r.J.I.,  cjo  ••  StraUa  Timet,''  Singapore. 
9  Ram,  W.  J.  O.,  FUncial,  Madeira. 

8  Reid,  WalTKB,  P.O.  Box  74e,  JoKannesWrg,  TranSvaiU. 

3     ^'RzTD,  William  D.,  Bdd  Newfoundland  Co.,  St.  -John's.  Neu/oundland. 

9  fliEENERB,  AciiUST,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

8  t^ELLY,  Cl-ilis.  Nairohi,  British  East  Africa. 

9  fBBLLV,  OwBK,  Rand  CUib,  Johiaiaeiliurg,  TransvoaL 

6  Rbvhbb,  Pbteb  k.,  Barnaier-at-taw,  Cape  Coast,  Gold  Coatt  Colony. 

6  Rbhhbb,  W.,  m.D..  Asmtant  Colonial  Surgeon,  F^eeioan,  Sierra  Leone, 

9  fRsmix,  Alfred  H.,  Quern's  Read  Central.  Hong  Kong. 

5  Reiief,  Jici>Ei:s  P.,  Piinrl.  Cape  Colon;/. 

3  |REnt'EBT,-TiiEODOBE,A.M!.IiiBl.C.E,,P<?.2az92,t7()iannMh(ry,7>w>«wiaJ. 

5  fRcsNonw,  FitAHEi,  H.L.A,  Uimiitto,  Natal. 

3      Ruf kolus,  Hehby,  Calle  J'rogresso  VH9,  Bticuoa  Aires,  Argentine  RepiAUe. 
1     -fEHUDES,  A.  E.  G.,  Barrister-at-law,  Chrietchvrch,  A>io  Zuiland. 

8  IBHODEa,  Oeoboe  H.,  Clarement,  Timar^,  New  Zealand. 

3      itKOUBS,R.HBATOH  JiI.II.R.  Barrister-al-Law,  ChristehuTch,  Ntui  Zealand. 

6  tRfOf™'  Hobkbt  3.,  B/neclifa,  Itiiaaru,  New  Zmland. 

7  '  ilicK,  Cecil  K.,  Government  Home,  St.  George's,  Grenada. 
3  '  RiLifABDa,  L^RAKE  T    364  Smith  Sired,  Durban,  Natal, 

i  I  EicHAHDs,  T.  H.  Hattoit,  Asei>,lanC  Gout.  Seeretarp,  Hieotia,  Cyprms. 

9  1  RicBAKDSON,  Edwabd,  C.E.,  Ealeli/'e,  Uganda. 
7  :  -tBicHAHns,™  TTi'ttACEG.,  Queen^and, 

S  I  TUcatHiiaos,  J.  Aiinii:ii,Wyu>ia,iya'jiole Street.  Kew,  Melbourne.  Victo.ia. 
I     RicHBT,  Hos.  WiTiaEw  il.,  K.C.,  D.C.L.,  4:!7  Orurumiok  Street,  Haiijax. 
I  Noea  Seotia, 
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Year  of 
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1897 

1888 

1890 

1904 

1882 

1907 

1885 

1900 

1905 

1891 

1906 

1902 
1891 
1902 

1881 
1893 
1898 
1892 
1905 
1900 

1890 
1885 
1899 
1905 
1891 

1897 
1900 
1889 
1906 
1906 
1906 
1899 
1890 
1907 

1902 
1906 
1896 
1905 
1899 

1902 
1904 
1899 
1904 
1883 


Richmond,  James,  C.M.G.,  Railway  Department^  Kingston,  Jamaica, 

RiCHTER,  Gtjstav  H.,  Colonua  House,  Georgetown^  British  Guiana, 

RiOKETTS,  D.  PoTNTZ,  A.M.In8t.C.E.,  e/o  KB,M,  Consulf  Tientsin,  China, 

f  RiDDELL,  Henry  Scott,  Natal  Bank,  Greytown,  Natal, 

Rn>DiFORD,  Edwa:u)  J.,  Fern  Qrove,  Lower  Hutt,  Wellington^  New  Zealand, 

Ridley,  Henby  N^  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.L  S.,  Botanical  Gardens,  Singapore, 

f  RiDDOCH,  Hon.  George, M.L.C.,  Gleneoe, Mount  Gamhiery  South  Australia, 

RiDRR,  Rev.  W.  Wilkinson,  Uitenhage,  Cape  Colony. 

Ridge,  H.  M. 

fRiDGE,  Samuel  H.,  B.A. 

RiDSDALE,  A.  Cyril,  C.E.,  Public  Works  Department,  Lokqja,  Noi'them 

Nigeria. 
RiDSDALE,  Herbert  A.,  Coolgardie,  Western  Australia. 
fRiGBY,  George  Owen,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  High  Street,  Kyneton,  Victoria, 
Riley,  Rt.  Rev.  Charles  Owen  L.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Perth,  Perth, 

Western  Australia, 
fRiMEB,  J.  C,  Kelvin  Grove,  Newlands,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 
RissiK,  Cornblis,  P.O.  Boje  401,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Ritchie,  Duoald.  Gedong  Estate,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Ritchie,  John  Macfarlane,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand, 
fRiVAs,  Philip  A.,  Bellemu,  Sea  Point,  Cape  Colony, 
RoDERTON,  Ernest,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Symond  Street,  Auckland,  New 

Zealand, 
f Roberts,  Colonel  Charles  ¥.,0,^.0^.,  A.'D,C., Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
f  Roberts,  Hon.  Charles  J.,  C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
f Roberts,  Charles  J.,  P,0.  Box  1771,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
Roberts,  Hrbbert,  P.O.  Box  185,  Germision,  Transvaal. 
Roberts,  John,  C.M.G.,  P.O.  Box  304,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 
Roberts,  Percy  S.,  Kooingal,  Gladstone,  Queensland, 
Roberts,  Reginald  A.,  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria, 
fRoBERTS,  R.  "WiGHTWicK,  F.C.S.,  Valparaiso,  Chili. 
Roberts,  Robert  "Wm.,  La  Bolsa,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic. 
Roberts,  Thomas,  M.Inst. C.E.,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 
Roberts,  William  E.,  Sandakan,  Britiah  North  Borneo. 
f Robertson,  Alexander,  157  St.  JaTTies's  Street,  Montreal,  Canada. 
t Robertson,  James,  Yebir,  North  Pine,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
RoBERSTON,  James  W.,  Resident  Magistrate,  Thaba  ^ncho.  Orange  River 

Colony. 
Robertson,  John,  500  Smith  Street,  Durban,  Natal, 
Robertson,  John  Ross,  "  Evening  Telegram"  Office,  Toronto,  Canada. 
Robertson,  Hon.  Wm.  Sloans,  M.L.C,  San  Fernando,  Trinidad. 
fRoBixs,  Richard  Wm.,  74  St.  George's  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
Robinson,    Major     E.     Rokbby,     F.R.G.S.,     The     Wight,    Oaklamh, 

Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Robinson,  F.  Allan  C,  Posfmobfer,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
Robinson,  Georok  A.,  Watson's  Bay,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Robinson,  John,  P.O.  Box  1176,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal, 
Robinson,  John  R.,  Fort  Jameson,  North-Eastern  Rhodesia. 
Robinson,  Thomas,  P.O.  Box  1275,   Winnipeg,  Canada  {Corresponding 

Secretary). 
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1904  f  Robinson,  Wm.  Valentine,  JO.M.G.,   MintOf' Denbigh  Roadf  Armadale, 
Melbourne,  Victoria  (Corresponding  Searetary). 

1901  t^OB'SON,   John  H.,  139    Vickery's  Charnbers,  82   Pitt  Street,  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales, 

1882  Roche,  Captain  W.  P. 

1896     Rock,  Charles  Wm.,  Golden  Hills  Farm,  Bowkers,  Natal, 
1885     RocKwooD,  Hon.  William  Gabriel,  M.L.C,  M.D.,  M.R.CJS.,  M.R.C.P., 
Colombo,  Ceylon, 

1899  fRoDDA,  Stanley  N.,  Mount  Morgan  Gold  Mine,  P.  0,  Box  95,  Barberton, 

Transvaal, 
1889     Rodger,  H.E.  Sir  John  P.,  K.C.M.G.,  Government  House,  Accra,  Gold 
Coast  Colony. 

1904  t Rodger,  Major  Thomas  Henderson,  D.S.O.,  The  Club,Kimherley,  Cape 

Colony. 
1896     t^o^  Augustus  S.,  Police  Magistrate,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 
1896     Roe  Frederick  W.,  19  Herbert  Street,  St,  KUda,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
]  905     Rob,  John  Blakemorb,  Tasmanian  Club,  Hobart,  Tasmania.. 

1884  Rogers,  Henrt  Adams,  Hand  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1903     Rogers,  Joseph  W.,  Mining  Managers*  Association,  Kalgoorlie,  Western 
Australia. 

1903  RoQBRSON,  Wm.  Scott,  Conakry,  GuinSe  Frangaise,  West  Africa, 

1900  tRoLES,  F.  Crosbib,  *'  Times  "  Ojjiice,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1905  RoLT,  Frank  Wardlaw,  P.O.  Box  1109,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 
1894     Rooth,  Edwabd,  ML. A.,  P.O,  Box  208,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1902  Roper,   Henry   Basil,   I.S.C,  Prisons  Department,  Cape  Town,    Cape 

Colony. 
1905     Ro?a,  John  Cornelius,  Harrismith,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1883  fRosADO,  Hon.  J.  M.,  M.L.C.,  Belize,  British  Honduras. 

1901  Rose-Innbs,  His  Honour  Chief  Justice  Sir  James,  K.C.M.G.,  Pretoria, 

Transvaal. 
1907      Rosen,  Jacob,  P.O.  Box  1647,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1905     f  Rosettbnstein,  Albert  V.,  J.  P.,  P.  0.  Box  741 ,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1896      fRosBTTENSTEiN,  Max,  P.O.  Box  49,  Johannesburg,  Transvaxil. 
1890      RosEWARNE,  D.  D.,  cjo  Commercial   Bank  of  Australia,  Perth,   Western 

Australia. 

1905  Ross,  Alexander  C,  M.P.,  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia. 

1898  Ross,  Alexander  Carnegie,  C.B.,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Buenos  Aires,  ArgentUie 
\  Republic. 

1899  I  Ross,  AlbxandsR  J.,  Messrs,  Rose,  Horn  ^  Co.,  Singapore. 

1906  j  Ross,  Charles,  Barrister- at-Law,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1885  j  fRoss,  Hon.  John  K.  M.,  M.E.C.  {Barristir-at-Law),  Collector  of  Customs, 

Suva,  Fiji  {Correspo7iding  Secretary). 
1899  j  Ross,  Reginald  J.  B.,  Police  Magistrate,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1883      Ross,  Hon.  William,  M.L.C,  J. P.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1892  i  fRoss,  William,  P.O.  Box  \b\,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1904  Ross,  Wm.  Alston,  District  Commissioner,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1887      Rothe,  Waldbmar  H.,  cjo  Colonial  Sugar  Refiniiig  Co.,  Lim.,  Sydney,  New 

Simth  WaUs. 

1902  Ruusseau,  James  T.,  M.A.,  Warden  and  Stvpmdury  Justice,  Tobago,  West 

Indies. 


Non^Besident  lellows. 


Ronri.KDOB.  Alfbhd  WrLi.iiM,  Jesselion,  BriiitA  Nbrlh  Borneo. 
Riiw,  THK  RsjAH  A.  V.  JvoQi,  Vitag/tpaiam,  MaiTos. 
RowiN,  AmiBKw,  404  Collim  Strati.  Mdbonmt,  Vieioria, 
RowBOTBAK,  H.  J.,  P.O.  Box  73,  Por<  EiUabelk,  Cap*  Colony. 
Rot,  Thuhis  J.,  Demerara  SaSwayi,  GeorgetoiiiH,  Brituk  Guiana. 
RoYOH,  G.  H.,  FrrnnanlU,  Weattrrn    Aititralia. 
t-ft>rcB,  William,  P.O.  Sox  2327,  Johannealnirff,  Trann«ial. 
RgTLB,  Chjrlhs  Johk,  S  Bond  Street,  Si/dneff,  Nea  Bovti  Wales, 

EmflKY,  GOKMABOHB  R.  McBttiY,  R.N.,  I.S.O, 

BoBcnuH,  WiLLiAu,  M.L.A.,  Sonont  Tovm,  Cape  Colony. 

RnsSGtL,  Andubw  H,,  Tananui,  Haitingi,  New  Zealatid. 

RuB9BLL,  AoTutru  E.,  7h  Matai,  Palmeritan  North,  New  Zealand. 

EossKLL,  CharlbsW,,  Union  Bani  of  Aiatralia,  Melbourne,  ndtiria, 

HnsaBLL,  RoFKHT,  I.S.O,,  LLJ).,  MuriUbwrg,  Natal. 

Rusasix,  Hon.  Sir  WiLtiiM  R.,  M.H.R.,  Flaxmere,  Napier,  Nan  Zealan-i. 

Rttbsodw,  J.  W.  H.,  Marine  Hotel.  Sea  Point,  Cape  Cotoni/. 

Kuar,  RAJiDOLPif,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

tKuTHEttFoiian,  Abthub  F.  B.,  Rand  C1«b,  JoHanneilmrg,  Tranivaai. 

Skca,  RoBBiir.  GoldJUys  Corporaiion,Ktt'>'aisi,  Aihaali,  Gold  Coari  Colony. 
t^lcHB,  Lbo  Febdin&nd,  Brisbane,  Qaeenaland. 
fSACasB,  CiuBLES,  Wall  gtratse  5/8,  Berlin,  Geminjf, 
\S\cxa,  SiKOK,  P.O.  Box  124,  Johannaburg,  Ji-antvaal. 
fSutBEst,  FasiiHoicx  A.,  P.O.  Box  8,  Edmonton,  Alherta,  Canada. 
St.  Lbobb,  Fbhdbaigk  Luke,  SB  St.  Georgia  St.,  Capi  Ibvin,  Cape  Colenp. 
aiUMAs,  SaxDSBXQX  N.,  60  University  Flam,  New  IVi,  U.S.A. 
Salieu,  Edwikd  Lfcah,  .illi  Fiuiliert,  ejo  Measri.  C"^  $  Co.,  Hor«hy 

Soail,  Bombay, 
fSiLMOND,  CHABLHa  Hhobt,  Melboume,  Victoria. 
SKi-tsa,  TaoHis,  BrgnaUl,  Hunter's  Hill,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales;   ar.d 

Australasian  Club. 
-fSuiuRL,  Olivbo,  Barrister-at-Law,  New  Plymoalh,  New  Zealrmd. 
SaMTT,  Lt.-Colonel  Achilles,  C.M.Q-,,  46  Btrada  Itlorri,  Slienti,  Malta. 
i,CniBi.BB'K.F.,C.E.,  Messrs. Biies,Hargreaiiee4- Co.,  Singapore. 
Sahukbgoh.  EdwahdMcbray,  Gleaboig.  Strathelyde,  Barbados, 
,  Hab&t.  Salisbury,  RItodisia. 

BUD,  Clareoiont,  Western  Auttralia. 
+SAKDV.  Jambs  M.,  Blenheim,  Queen  St.,  BuTWood,  Sydney,  New  Soath 

Walls. 
Sabam,  F.  J.  DK,  J. P.,  Proctor,  Supreme  Court,  Coiembo,  Ceylon. 
E,  B,,  Maseru,  BatulaUmd,  South  A/n'ea. 
,  irsHBY,  ForieU  House,  Wangama,  New  Zealand. 
Sasse,  a.  R.  G.,  475  Callim  Street,  Melbourne,  Fietoria. 
Saubh,  CHABI.BS  B.,  Neui  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Sadhdebs,  Ahthdb  R,,  M.B,,  F.H.C.S.E..  Einyai/m,  Jamaica. 

iDNDBBS,  HoH.  S[E  Ohahles  J.  R..  E.C.M.G.,  Chief  Magutrate  and 
Civil  Cuminissiaiter,  Eshowt,  NatiU. 
Sahhuebb,  EIdward,  Toaga(d,  Natal, 

Sachdebs,  Mijon  Fiibdbhick  A.,  F.R.C.S.,  L.R.C.P.,  F.R.Q.S.,  laneing 
Housf,  Grahamatown,  Ca^  Colony  {CoTrespwiding  Seeretary). 
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1893  I  Sadndbss,  Hon.  HenbyJ.,  A.M.lDHt.CX.,  Perth,  Wtttern  Aattralia, 

+StU!inKB5,  J.iHN  F.,  M.B..  M.R.C.S.,  c/o  Bank  of  Ken,   Snuti  Wain, 
'  MelliourHe,  VideHa. 

j  SiCNDEBB,  PsTtip,  P.O.  Box  1863.  JithanntdiitTg.  7Vatum«ti. 
SAyiciH.  GiHWEL  11 ,  llarnsler-af-Latli,  Swiuj/tide,  Cape  CaatI,  Gold  Coaet 

SiTiLLB-KEST,   William,   F.L.S.,  P^.S.,   Wild    Clitb,   Perth,     Wts(era 

Auitralia, 
tSAW,  WiLLiAU  A.,  Land  Titla  Ogiee,  Perth,  fte/fem  AustraliW. 
SciBB.  Vaj^bntimb  E.,  S/Uiiict  Columbia  Gold  Mine,  Seluiwe.  Rhodesia, 
tSiWEfiTnit,  Hbnht,  Saliiihary,  Rhodesia. 

fSciHLeK,  HoH.  Sis  Thouas,  K.C.M.O.,  M.E.C.,  Snliiburj/,  Bhodctia. 
ScHinuEL,  AuiiusTE,  Ph.D.,  Union  Ctuh,  Sydtity,  New  South  Walei, 
tScaiKHifODTi  Michael  J.,  Bay  View,  Belhinte  Boad,  Cape  Toum,  Capr 

Cohmy. 
ScHiEpa.  Max,  TcU,  ei6  Kilimane,  East  Jfrica. 
tScHOLBFisLD,  Waltbh  H.,  PotI  Elitoielh,  Cape  Colortj/, 
SoBooLEB,  Hia  HoHona  Sib  Hbmrt  B.  Pifov,  Chi^  Jtatiee,  GOrallar. 
ScBBBiNXB,  Hon.  Wiixiau  P.,  C.U.O.,  E.G.,  Cape  Toon,  Capt  Coloni/. 
ScsDLLEB,  OscAB  H.,  P.O.  BoiB  4427,  Johanneaba-y,  Tranevaal, 
tScttUU,  J.  A.  Adbbl,  M.D.,  aiamford  Hill  Road,  Durban,  Natal. 
fScoNCE,  HEaBBBT  W,,  InepKtor  of  BakoaU,  Georgetawu,  British  Guiana. 
tSciiTT,  Abthub   Eldow,   M.R.C.S.,   L.R.C.P.,  c/o   Soeiite  du   Mifra. 
I  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

ScciTT,  CaABl£9,  P.  0.  Box  645,  Johanm^mrg,  Tranmaiil. 
Scott,  Edward  J.,  cjo  Carporatioa  of  WetSem  Egypt,  Cairo. 
BcuTT,  Elgin,  Stryj,  Gaii^sien,  Austria, 

fSooTT,  Georqk,  P.O.  Box  260,  Sloemfoniein,  Orange  River  Colony, 
Scorr,  HSNBY,  J.F.,  Eagle  Chambers,  Pirie Street,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 
Scott,  Hsmbit  Milnb,  Eldan  Ciamiers,  Sum,  f^i. 
Scott,  Sib  Jauim  Qf.o,,  X.C.I.E.,  Taungffyi,  Southern  Shan  Btalea,  Bvrma. 
Scott,    Pkkcy  G.,   C.E.,  cja    Pablic    Works    Department,  Secretariat. 

Rangoon,  Burma. 
Scott,  SAHirBj.  Tdijjjch,  Launaeiton,  Tasmania, 
Scott,  WiiiiAK  A.,  Stipendm?'!/  Magistrate,  Suva,  Fiyi. 
ScoTT-.iiTJiDsBOK,  RiCHABB,  Poslmoster-Oeneral,  Jesselton,  Sritiah  North 

ScRDEV,  Chablhs  B.,  Dittrici  Commiitiontr,  Lagos,  Sonthem  Nigeria. 
I  tScEnuY,  F.  SuTHBRLAsD,  B.A.,  Gramma'  School,  Scone,  Nevi  SotUh  Wales. 

Suable,  Jamks,  M.L.A.,  Fort  Elizabeth,  C(vpe  Colony. 
I  Sbatili.,  Cboil  Eliot,  P.O.Box  296,  Cape  Iban.  Cape  Colony. 

SKDaEFiBtn,  Abthdb  E,,  Murboo  North,  Vietoria. 
I  Seehoff,  AnCLPU,  P.O.  Box  47,  Krugeradarp,  Traliivaal, 

tSELEOKME,    H.E.  TUK  Bt.  Huh.  thb  Eabl  OF,  G.C.M.G..  Government 
House,  Prfloria,  I'ravavaal, 

.Selkes,  HiuiBT  P..  J.P.,  Bulawayo,  RhnJesia. 

■SsLoua,  Fbkdbhicr  0.,  Bulauiayo,  RhBdeeia. 
I  Skhiob,  Bkhhabd,  I.S.O.,  Colonial  Auditor,  Colmnbo,  Cei/lon. 
I  fSEQBVsiBU,  Louis  C,  cjo  Gtiteral  Ettate  and  Orphan  Chamher,  Adderley 
Street,  Cape  Tbwn,  Cape  Colony. 
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1902  Sbth,  Ahathoon,  I.S.O.,  Registrar,  Supreme  Courts  Hong  Kong, 
1906     Seth-Smith,  Waltbr,  Ngapara,  Oamaru,  New  Zealand. 

1898     Sbybbn,  Claud,  Civil  Sermcet  Kuala  Lumpor,  Selangor,  Federated  Malay 
States, 

1906  Shand,  Cuables  Faequhab,  Moka,  Mauritius. 

1907  Shabpe,  Eliphalet  E.,  Barritter-at-Law,  144  Roslyn  Road,  Winnipeg , 

Canada. 
1901      Shabp,  J.  W. 

1901  Sharps,    Sib    Alfred,   K.O.M.G.,   C.B.,   H.M.     Commissioner,   Zomba, 

British  Central  Africa. 
.1902     Shaughnessy,   Sir  Thomas   G.,    K.C.V.O.,    Canadian  Pamfic    Railway, 
Montreal,  Canada. 

1903  fSHAw,  Charles  Courtenay,  Government  House,  Bloemfontein,  Orange 

*River  Colony. 

1904  Shaw,  Percy  A.,  cjo  of  Messrs.  Millers,  Ltd.,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1883  t^HAW,  Thomas,  Woorwyrite,  Camperdown,  Victoria. 

1902  Shawe,  Henry  B.,  Assistant  Under  Colonial  Sec,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colcny. 

1904  Sheame,  J.  H.  West,  B.A.,  Native  Commissioner,  Luena,  North-Eastern 

Rhodesia. 

1898  ShbabD;    Abraham,   efo   Messrs.  Bewick,   Moreing  ^    Co.,   Melbourne, 

Victoria. 

1905  Sheffield,  Octa^itjs  E.,  cJo  Commercial  Bank  of  India,  Calcutta. 

1906  Sheldon,  Thomas,  Paarl,  Cape  Colony. 

1907  Shbnnan,  Watson,  Puketoi  and  Conical  Hill  Stotions,  Dunedin,  New 

Zealand. 
1886     fSHKNTON,  Edward,  JJP.,  Weld  Club,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1884  tSHENTON,  Hon.  Sir  George,  M.L.C,  J.P.,  Crawley,  Western  Australia, 
1889     t Shepherd,  Jambs,  P.O.  Box  518,  Johannesburg,  Transva/il. 

1904     Shillington,  Tom,  "  Rhodesia  Herald  "  Office,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

1881  t^HiRLEY,  Hon.  Leicester  C,  Hyde  Hall,  Clnrks  Town  P.O.,  Jamaica. 
1897     Sholi,  Egbert  F.,  Perth,  Western  Australia. 

1904  Shores,  John  W.,  C.M.G.,  MJusUC  E.,  Engineer-in- Chief,  Government 

Railways,  Maritzburg,  Natal. 

1904  f Short,  Louis  W.,  P.O.  Box  663,  Johannesburg,  IVansvaal. 

1902  tSHR-ysER,  Isaac,  28  Dalhousie  Square  West,  Calcutta. 

1902  Shbagbr,  James,  Messrs.  Shrager  Bros.,  Singapore. 

1 884  Shrimpton,  Walter,  Matapiro,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1902  fSiEDLB,  Otto,  P.O.  Box  31,  Durban,  Natal. 

1903  Sifton,  Hon.  Clifford,  K.C,  M.P.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1903  fSiLBERBAUER,  Charles  F.,  Rondchosch,  Cape  Colony. 

1899  fSiMKiNS,  Edward,  Whitecliff,  Greytown,  Natal. 

1894      Simmons,  Hon.  C.  J.,  M.L.C,  St.  Vincent,  West  Indies. 

1884      fSnrrsoN,  Edward  Fleming,  P.O.  Box  285,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1882  f Simpson,  G.  Morris,  Australian  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1904  fSiMPSON,  Richard   M.,   Phoenix   Assurance  Co.,    Wellington,  New  ika- 

land. 
1893      Simpson,  Robeut  M.,  M.D.,  456  Main  Street,  Winnipeg,  Canada. 
1907      Sims,  Arthur,  143  Hereford  Stre  t,  Christch"rch,  New  Zealand. 
1896  '  Sims,  C.  J.,  Rand  Cluh,  Johannfuhurg,  Transvaal, 
1884  I  SiMSON,  E.  J.  P.,  Melbourne  Club,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
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897      SiNcur.BH,  Edwadu  G.,  Mice  Magistrate,  Gibho  Hantalion,  St.  Petrr^ 


StMctAiR-STEVEKSOH,  SiH  Cduomd,  M.D.,  Sirathollan  Houte,  ttondeboKh, 

Cape  Colon//, 
Skkbhak,  Sidnbt,  M.R.C.S.E..  Marlon,  Raagiiikei,  Ntm  Zealand. 
fHKBKRtTT,  QHiRi.M  P.,  BaTrUler-at-Law,  Wtllingtan,  New  Zealand. 
Sketch I.BV,  Hbnhy  G.,  M.Inat.C.E,,   Gatncia,   IT.C.S.,   Plaja  Conatilv- 

tion,  fi»8!i«!  Airei,  Argtrntine  EepuhUo. 
fSucK,  WttLUv  J.,  Btliif.  BritUh  Bmtdvrat. 
fSLiNOKu,  David  L,,  Green  Hill,  St.  George't,  Grenada. 
fSLOAHE,  AX.EXAKDBB,  Multiiala  StoOon,  Sew  South  Waiei. 
Sublet,  Hbrbbst  C,  CM.G.,  The  Reaideuey,  Momtu,  Satutoland ,  South 

Africa. 
Sball,   Jorh  D.,   r,.K.C.S.,  L.S.A.,    Senior   Medical    Offaer,   Calahar, 

Southrm  Nigeria. 
Small,  Tuhn  T.,   Barriiler-at-Law,  2i  Adelaide  Street   East,    ToroHlo, 

Canada  (Corresponding  Seeretary). 
SuALLWooT),  Hesbv  a,,  Iiland  Treasurer,  Nieoeia,  Cypm: 
f8uiT&,  Alfred,  Pacijie  Cable  Hoard,  Fanning  liland. 
Surra,  Professob  Alfred  Mica,  Sallarat,  Victoria. 
Smith,  Arthcb  Ashbowh,  P.O.  Box  Ul,  Durban,  Natal. 
Smith,  CaADLes,  Wangimui,  New  Zealand. 

Smith,  Cbablks  A.,  Harboar  Board,  Port  Eliza/ieth,  Cape  CoUmy. 
SuiTH,  Chablhs  H.,  33  Eleanor  Strut,  Troyevilte,jBhaanesbuTg,  Tranteaid. 
Smith,  Cbarlrs  H  .  A.B.I  B.4.,  77i5  Gablti,  Sondehoech,  Cape  Colony. 
Shtto,  Coljh,  17  Bayiaialer  Boad,  Sydney,  NtiB  So*th  Wales. 
■fSMiTH,  SiH  Edwin  Tbomas.  K.O.M.G..  Adelaide.  South  Awtralia. 
aMiTH,F.  B.p  AgrictdttiTol Department,  Pretoria,  Tranevoal. 
Shith,  F.  Oalet,  Yalitmha,  Angasion,  South  Axatralia. 
Smith,  Hdk.  Mb.  Jvsticb  Francis,  Cape  Coatt,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
tSuiTB,  Caftain  Oburcir,  A.G.A.,  Thursday  Island,  Hid  Queensland. 
Smith,  Hon,  Geoboe,  M.L.C,  Feffistrar- General,  Nicosia,  Cj/pra>. 
SuiTH,  Hon.  George  David,  M.L  C,  Cape  Tovin,  Caps  Colony. 
Smith,  Gkobib  DunnLAS,  C.M.G.,  The  Treatwry,  Entebbe,  Uganda, 
Smith,  H.  Ja<ifer.  P.O.  Box  1006,  Jahamiesburg,  Transvaal. 
tSuiTH,  Henri  Fleshbr,  Gordon  Brook,  Orajton,  New  South  Wales. 
SsiTB,  HEMRt  Hatklock,  HomtdaJe,  Springwood,  New  South  Wales. 
ISmith,  H.  G.  Beth,  Northern  Club,  Auckland,  New  Zealand  (Correspotid- 

itig  Se<:rdar!/). 
-f-SuiTH,  James  Cakmichabl,  Post  Office,  Freeloam,  Biirra  Leone. 

fSHiTH,  John  Cliffoud,  Mooroolbarl:  Ptrt,  Lilydale,  Victoria. 

Smith,  Lauobncb,  The  TVeoiury,  Zimba,  British  Csntral  Africa. 

Smith,  Pbofessob  R.  Neil,  The  Universitg,  Sobart,  TtamOfiiia. 

tSKiTH,  RoBHBT  QeuMkli,  Union  auh,  Sydney,  Seie  South  Wales. 

Smith,  Robbbt  Mdbhat,  C.M.G.,  ffep(<«,  TooraJi  Ed.,  Idelboumt,  Vieleria. 

Smith,  B.  Tottkkham,  Standard  Bani,  Johannedntrg,  Transvaal. 

■fSuiTH,  Syuhbt,  F.K.O.S.,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Stiva,  Pfji. 

Bmith,  Thomas,  St,  Andrew's  Street,  Btoenifonteiii,  Orange  Biver  Colony. 

fSuiTH,  'William,  Salis/mry  Claii,  Bhodesia. 

|Smith,  William.  Wafer  Street,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana. 
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1895 

1893 

1906 

1894 


Smith,  W.  E.,  Railway  Departrnent,  Sekondi,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
fSMiTH,  Wm.  Edwards,  M.E.  A.C,  P.  0,  Box  1 330,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
Smith,  Wm.  Ferguson,  Bhodesian  Club,  Bulawa^o,  Rhodesia. 
Smith,  His  G-iuce  Wm.   Sattmarez,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Sydney f 
Greenknowfy  Macleay  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
1899     Smithbman,  Captain  Frank  J.,  D.S.O.,  Berbcra,  Somolilavd. 
1903     Smithbrs,  Henrt,  Messrs,  J.  Robertson  ^  Co.,  P.O.  Box  279,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 

1906     Smithson,  Samurl  F.,  Barrister  at-Law,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 
1886     tSj"^Ts,   C.   Peter,   M.B.,    CM.   (Edin.),    ML. A.,   cjo   South  African 

Association,  6  Church  Square,  Cape  Town,Cape  Colony. 
1^98     Smdts,  Johannes,  Deeds  Office,  Pretoria,  Tratisvaai, 

1901  Smuts,  Louis  B.,  Civil  Service  Cluby  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1897     Smyth,    Herbert     Wabington,    M.A.,    F.G.S.,    Mines    Department  ^ 
Johannebburg,  Transvaal. 

1902  Smyth,  J.  W.,  New  Club,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1889     Snell,  Edward,  P.O.  Box  236,  Durban,  Natal. 

1886     Skowdbn,  Sir  Arthur,  433  Little  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1903  SoiOMON,  Hon.   Edward    P.,   M.L.A.,   P,0.  Box    424,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
1899     Solomon,  Hon.  Elias,  J. P.,  Ocean  View,  Beaconsfield,  Fremantle,  Western 
Australia. 

1896  fS^i-OMON,  Harry,  M.L  A  ,  P.O.  Box  1388,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 
1883     Solomon,  Hon.  Justice  Sir  William  Henry,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
1894     f Somerset,  Edmund  T.,  P.O.  Box  43,  Johannesburg y  Transvaal. 
1888     fSoMEBSHiBLD,  OscAR,  doil  ScTvlce  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1.892     SoMERYiLLE,  FREDERICK  G.,  8  Change  Alley,  Singapore, 

1897  SoNNBNBEEG,  Charles,  P.O,  Box  1311,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1893     Southby,  Charles,  C.M.G.,  Culrnstock,  near  Cradock,  Cape  Colony. 
1906     Sowden,  William  J.,  J.P.,  Park  Terrace,  Eastwood,  Adelaide,   South 

Australia. 

1904  Spark,  William  Staley,  Board  of  Agriculture,  138  Queen  Street,  Ottawa, 

Canada. 
1902     Sparks,  Harry,  Calthorpe  Hall,  Sydenham,  Durban,  Natal. 
1906     Speke,  Augustus  Grant,  Assistant  Collector,  Entebbe,  Uganda. 

1904  Spenob,  Frank,  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Navua,  Fiji. 

1896     fSpENCB,  Egbert  H.,  P.O.  Box  664,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1905  Spencer,  Harold,  P.O.  Box  317,  Johannesburg,  JVansvaal. 

1904     Sperling,  Frederick  H.  E.,  Matang,  Perak,  Federate  i  Malay  States. 

1899     Spier,  William,  Gas  Company,  Rockhampton,  Queensland. 

1881      Spbigg,  Et.  Hon.  Sir  J.  Gordon,  G.C.M.G.,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1906  Sprigo,  W.  Gordon,  J.P.,  P.O.  Box  4187,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1906  Springorum,  W.,  P.O.  Box  43,  Dundee,  Natal. 

1902      Sproule,  Percy  J.,  B.A.,  Colonial  Secretariat,  Singapore. 

1896     Spurrier,  Alfred  H.,  L.E.C.P.,  Prison  Island  Sanitary  Station,  Zanzibar, 

1881      f  Stables,  Henry  L.,  M.Inst.C.E.,  c/o  Chief  Engineer  of  Railways,  Cape 

Town,  Cape  Colony. 
1896     Stack,  Ebv.  Canon  James  W.,  Casa  Eldreda,  Bordighera,  Italy. 

1907  Stallard,  Chart es  F..  P.O.  Box  6166,  Johannesburg,' Transvaal. 
19(»7     Stanford,  J.  Henry,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  Canada. 
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1892  t^TANLEY,  Abthub,  Mtddtlburg,  Transvaal, 

1882  Stanlky,  Henry  0..  M.Inst.C.E.,  23   Hot/al  ChaTnbers,  Hunter  Street, 

Sydney y  New  South  Walts. 

1894  Stanley,  Joseph  Henry,  Eton  Vale,  Camhooya,  Queensland. 

1905  t^TAYT,   William,  Danebury,    Terrace  Road,  Bertrams,  Johannehhurg, 

Transvaal. 

1907  Steadman,  Vincent,  Vindohona,  Orange  Grove  Road,  Singapore. 

1904  Steedman,  Mark   Crombir,  cfo  Messrs.  MillerSj  Ltd.,  Saltpond,  Gold 

Coast  Colony. 

1895  Stephen,  Sir  Henry,  cjo  E.  G.  Dawes  Esq.,  28  Castlereagh  Street^  Sydney, 

New  South  Wales. 

1905  Stephens,  Wm.  Francis,  Mahk,  Seychelles. 

1904  Stevens,  Charles,  SchUttes  Draai,  Ficksbwrg,  Orange  River  Colony. 

1888  t^TFYENS,  Daniel  C,  F.R.G.S  ,  City  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony, 

1904  Stevens,  Ernest  G.,  C.E.,  Engirtccr  of  Roads,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1887  t^TBVENS,  Frank,  O.M.G.,  389  West  Street,  Durban^  Natal. 

1905  Stevens,  Frederick,  Scottsfonttin,  Highlands,  Natal. 

1887  t^'^^^^^Sj  HiLDEBRAND    W.   H.,  Hamcrion,  Kangaroo  Point,  Brisbane, 

Queensland.  [Spain,  Trinidad 

1902  Stevens,  Percival,  A.M.Inst.C.E.,  Public   Works  Department,  Port  oj 

1905  Stevenson,  Francis  J.,  "  Ciuil  <^  Military  Gazette,"  Office,  Lahore,  India. 

1883  Stevenson,  John,  Queensland  CM,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 

1896  Stevenson,  Thomas,  P,0.  Box  ^\l,Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1883  Stewart,  Edward  C,  cJo  Po6t  Office,  Rotorua,  New  Zealand. 

1899  Stewart,  Hon.  Gershom,  M.L.C  ,  Messrs.  Aaton  ^  Stewart,  Hong  Kong. 

1896  Stewart,  James,  M.Inst.C.E.,  Auckland,  New  Tjealand. 

1888  f Stewart,  McLeod,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1897  t^TBW^^T,    Thomas,    M.B.,   CM.,   P.O,   Box  88,   Salisbury,  Rhodesia 

(Corresponding  Secretary). 

1895  fSTBYTLBB,  Henry  db  Villiers,  P.O,  Box  174,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
1897  Still,  William  F.,  J.P.,  Dundee,  Natal. 

1905  Stirton,  Percy  Ernest,  Morce,  New  South  Wales.^ 

1906  fSTOEHR,  Frederick  0.,  M.B.,  Ko.nJcanahi,  North-  Western  Rhodesia. 
1905  Stokes,  Frederick  W.,  Rand  Club,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 

1889  f Stokes,  Stephen,  Pa/rk  Road,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony, 

1896  Stone,  Harry,  P.O.  Box  3217,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1889  Stone,  Henry,  Montacute,  Evelyn  Scrub,  Herberton,  Queensland. 

1900  Stone,  Samuel,  P.O.  Box  234,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1897  fSTONBSTRBET,  Georgb  D.,  Krvgersdorp,  Transvaal.    * 

1902  Stopford,  The  Hon.  James  Richard  N. 

1904  Stoughton,  William  A.,  Rosenroll,  Alberta,  Canada. 

1903  Strachan,  John,  Salisbury,  Rhodesia. 

1901  Stranack,  Morris  Wm.,  320  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 
1892  Stranack,  William,  320  West  Street,  Durban,  Natal. 

1895  f  Street,  Alfred  R.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1884  f Strickland,  H.E.  Sir  Gerald,  K.C.M.G.,   Government  House,  Bobart, 

Tasmania. 

1897  f Strong,  Edgar  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  P.O.  Box  193,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 

1 894  f Struben,  Arthur  M.  A.,  A.M.In8T.C.E.,  Irrigation  Department,  Pretoria, 

Transvaal. 
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1903  t^TRUBBN,  Chables  F.  W.,  Barrister  at-LaWy  Slrubenheim,  Rosebank, 
Cape  Colony, 

1880  tSTKUBBN,  H.  W.,  J.P.,  Strubenhetmy  Rosebankf  Cape  Colony, 

1903  tSxRUBBN,  RoBEET  H.,  Tafdherg  Hall,  Middelbury,  Cape  Colony. 
1906     tSTUABT,  Alan  L.  C,  LL.D.,  District  Judge,  Papho,  Cyprus, 
1902     Stuart,  Chablbs  Edwabd. 

1894  tSTUABT,  James,  Ingwavuma^  vid  Eshowe,  Natal. 

1906  Stubbs,  Wm.  Walter,  Assistant  District  Commisnoner,  Southern  Nigeria, 

1899  fSTuCKE,  W.  H.,  A.R.I.B.A.,  P.O,  Box  2271,  Johannesburg,  Tramvaal. 

1894  Stuckey,  Leonard  C,  The  Copiapo  Mini'tg  Co.^  Ltd.,  Copiapo,  Chjle^ 
South  Auierica. 

1883  t^TUDHOLME,  JoHN,  ColdstrsaMy  Hinds t  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
1902  fSTUDHOLME,  JosKPH  F  ,  Buanui,  Wdnganuif  New  Zealand. 

1889     Sturdbb,  H.  Kmo,  240  State  Street ^  Albany,  U.S. A. 

1898      Sutherland,  M.  T.,  Warmbad,  German  South  West  Africa  (vid  Steinkop). 

1904  fSuTTON,  Charles  W.  M.,  M.H.A..,  Nassau,  Bahatnas. 

1889     Sutton,  Hon.  Sir  aEOROB  M.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Fair  Fell,Howick,  Natal. 

1896  SwABT,   The  Rt.  Rev.   William  P.,   D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Barbados 

Bishopscourt,  Bridgetown,  Barbados. 

1881  fSwAN,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Robbbt  A.,  Port  of  S^ain, Trinidad. 

1905  SwANSoN,  William  Gr.,  P.O.  Box  220,  Bulawayo,  Rhodesia. 
1891     SwAYNB,  Chables  R.,  C.M.Gr. 

1884  Swayne,  Joseph  Quicke,  Mullens  River,  British  Honduras. 

1 897  SwoBD,  Thomas  S.,  Land  Court,  Brisbaiie,  Queetisland, 

1881      fS^^oN,  Senator  Hon.  Sir  Josiah  Henry,  K.C.M.G.,   K.C.,  Adelaide, 

South  Australia. 
1886     t^YMONs,  Dayid,  P.O.  Box  469,  Johannesburg,  TVansvaal. 

1893  Symonds,  Henry,  M.D.,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1901  Tainton,  John  Warwick,  Advocate,  233  Church  Street,  Marit^burg, 
Natal. 

1883  Talbot,  H.E.  Major-Gener\l  the  Hon.  Sir  RitoiNALD,  K.C.B.,  Govern- 
ment House,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1901  Tambaci,  C,  C.  Tambaci  ^-  Cie.,  Marseilles. 

1888     fTAMPLiN,  Lt.-Colonel  Herbert  T.,  K.C,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1902  tTANNAHiLL,  Thomas  F.,  M.D.,  Queenstown,  Cape  Colony. 
1877     t^ANNER,  Thomas,  Riverslea,  Napier,  New  Zealand. 

1905  Tanner,   Wm.   Hugh,   P.A.S.I.,   Public    Works  Department,   Mombasa, 

British  East  Africa. 

1897  Tannock,  John  P.,  M.B.,  CM.,  Park  Avenue,  East  London,  Cape  Colony, 

1904  Taschereau,  Rt.  Hon.  SirHbnri  E.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

1883  Tapscott,  George  A.  M.,  17  Park  Road,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

1904  Tatham,  Basil  St.  Joijn,  P.O.  Box  1558,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1904  Tatham  Charles,  J. P.,  Greytown,  Natal. 

1894  Tatham,  Frederic  Spenck,  K.C,  M.L.A.,  7  Timber  Street,  Maritzburg, 

Natal. 

1 895  Tatham,  George  Frederick,  J.P.,  Ladysmith,  Natal. 

1895     Tatham,  Ralph  H.,  39  Keoings  Buildings  Esplanade,  Durban,  Natal. 

1904     Taverneb,  Hon.  John  W.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1902     tT-A^i-OB,  Adolphus  J.,  Arthursleigh,  North  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
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1896  Tatlob,  Frederick  E.,  Public  Works  Dept.^  Spanish  Town,  Jamaica, 

1897  Taylor,  Herbert  J.,  Chief  Native  Commissioner,  Bulawavdi  Rhodesia, 

1898  fTAYLOR,  J.  Howard,  Perth,  Western  Australia, 

1899  Taylor,  John,  The  Prison,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 

1882  fTAYLOR,  William,  Clarendon  Street  East,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1901  Taylor,  William,  Hong^  Kong  Club,  Hong  Kong, 

1883  Tajtior,  Hon.  W.  F.,  M.L.C,  M.D.,  8  Wharf  Street,  Brisbane,  Queensland 

(Corresponding  Secretari/), 

1902  Taylor,  William  Irwin,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  Government  Medical  Officer, 

Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

1900  Taylor,  William  L. 

1890  Taylor,  Sir  William  T.,  K.C.M.G.,  Resident- General  F. M.S.,  Carcosa, 

Sclangor,  Federated  Malay  States  (Corrctponding  Secretari/). 
1893     Teece,  Richard,  Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
1904     Tennant,  David,  J.P.,  Aitorney-at- Law,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town, 

Cape  Colony. 
1904     tTENNANT,  Hercules,  C.M.G.,  Law  Department,  Pretoria,  Transvaal, 

1 884  Teschemaker,  Charles  db  V.,  Avondale  Station,  RenwicJc,  Marlborough, 

New  Zealand, 

1883  Teschemaker,  Thomas,  J.  P.,  Otaio,  Timaru,  New  Zealand. 

1897     *Theal,  George  M'Call,  LL.D.,  P. 0.,  Kenilworth,Cape  To\in,Cape  Colony, 

1903  fTHEOMiN,  David  E.   Dunedin,  New  Zealaiid. 

1897     Theophilus,  David,  P.O.  Box  72,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony. 

1900  Thiselton,  Albert  E.,  P.O.  Box  986,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 

1901  t^HOMAS,  Charles  C,  Government  Surveyor,  P.O.  Box  64,  Bethlehem, 

Oraivge  River  Colony. 
1899     Thomas,  David  R. 

1897     Thomas,  Edward  H.  L.,  Oonoonagalla,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 
1886      tTnoMAS,  Hon.  James  J.,  M.L.C,  WUberforce  House,  Gloucester  Street, 

Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1884  t'J^HOMAS,  J.  Edwin,  Cavendish  Chambers,  Grenftll  Street,  Adelaide,  South 

Australia  (  Corresponding  Secretary). 

1895  Thomas,  John  H.,  J.P.,  Little  East  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1882  Thomas,  M.  H.,  OonoonagaHa,  Madulkelly,  Ceylon. 

1884  Thomas,    Robert    Kyffin,    Brougham   Place,    North  Adelaide,   South 

\  Atistralia, 

1899  ;  fTnoMASSET,  Hans  P.,  Cascade  Estate,  Mahe,  Seychelles, 

1891  j  Thompson,  Fred  A.  H.,  Charlotte  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 
1881  Thompson,  George  A.,  38  Elizabeth  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 

1904  Thompson,  Henry  N.,  Forests  Department,  Calabar,  Southern  Nigeria. 
1891  '  Thompson,  Max  G.  C,  George  Street,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone. 

1884  '  Thompson,  T.  A.,  Registrar  of  the  Courts,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
1895  I  Thompson,  Hon.  William  A.,  Treasurer,  Stanley,  Falkland  Idands. 

1904  '  f  Thompson,  William  J.,  J.P.,  Verulam,  Natal. 

1886  i  Thomson,  Alpin  F.,   Works  and   Railway  Department,  Perth,    Western 
i  Australia. 

1885  f  Thomson,  Arthur  H. 

1905  Thomson,  George  Watt,  San  Francisco  del   Oro  Mine,  Apartado   48 
I  Parral,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
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IB07  j  tTHOHBOH,  HoK.  DoaiLD,  M  J.,  Wynepi,  Milim't  Point,   Sudnto,  A'm 

South  Wales. 
lB9e  I  Thomsok,  Johm  Erskine,  M  B  ,  CM.,  Perlh  CliUi,  Wtitem  Jtulralia. 

I  Thomwm,  TH,iMia  D„  Mddel'nirs,  Cape  Colony. 
1893  [  Thohbon.   Wu,    Hithns,  J.P.,   Htrrismith.    Orange  Biatr  Colony. 
1888  I  tTaoMSOK,  "WiLLiiM  CuABLiffl,  F.O.  Box  G?6.  Cape  Tovm.  Gipt  Colony. 
1S9B  I  Thohhb,  Gkokqb,  Danxy  Hey,  Castlt  Hill,  New  South  Waiu. 

I  Thokhb,   Thoius  List,    Atiorney-al-L'iv},  20  Bureau  Sirett,  Prttoria, 
Tra,i.'ma!. 
1905     tTH.>RHii,  \Vii.LiA«  J.,  elaMettra.Stutla/ord  f  Co.  Aidtrley  Street,  Capt 
Toum,  Cape  Colony. 
TmawTOH,  How.  Mb.  Jtrarics  S.  Lesub,  Penang,  Btraite  StiUenenlt. 
tTHdHNTOH,  WiLLMH,  Mouvgakau.'a,  Camln-idge.  Auciland, NetB  Zetland. 
Thoepb,  HEDLEr  W.,  The  Teeamrg,  Enlebbe,  Uganda. 
Thtnne,  Hon    Ahubew  J.,  M.L.C.,   A.iI.P.   Chamben.   Queen  Street, 

lirishnne,  Qatensland, 
Tmtiira,  James  A.   K.B.,C.^.,P.O.Boxl66i,Jo&aiiHe.<l-urg,  Tnmnaat. 
""    FIN,  Cbbistophbb  H.,  Queenstoum,  Cape  Colony, 

D,  S.a  Ohaules,  K.C.M:.G.,  F.R.a.,  M^ide,  South  Auitratia. 
-fToLUUBST,  Gkohgk  E.,  Graul  Mood,  Wellnigton,  Htw  Zealand. 
tToLL,  BENJiMitf  Charters  Toviera.  Queensland. 

ToLLiHD,  JiMBB  JuLTESEi,  C.E.,  SuTBf.y  JJfiinTl nient ,  Ent^ibt,  Uganda, 
ToooooD,  John  F,,  Morten  Mine  Private  Bag,  Comolidated  Gold  Fi/idi  Co., 
Buiaviayu,  Bhaduia. 
opp   Ja«E8,  Jlarhurst,  Gambia,  West  Afrina. 
TocLMiN,  EvELVM  M.  0.,  121  8au  Martin,  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Be- 

pvblic. 
fTRitu.,  fiiLBHKT  F.,  Kandapolh  Estate,  Ceylon. 
fTEATEES,  Benjamin,  Distriit  Co/ainissioiitr,  Famagurta,  Cyprus 
tXttiTBEa,  E.  A.  O.,  M.B.C.S,,  State  Surgeon,  Kicala  Lunxper,  Federated 

Malay  Sin  tee. 
+TBiYEii9,  .John  JJdmunh  de  ia  Coub,  POgrime  Beit,  Trani-voat. 
tlahiiiHTHEN,  Wm.  CoLiLSON,  The  IhroiUage,  tiuesnstovrti.  Cape  Colony. 
fToRLEAVSN,  CuARLBa  W.,  Boyof,  Balaclava  P  O.,  Jamaica. 
Trbmbabne,  CiFTAlM  A.  J.  N.,  F.R.G.S.,  Police  Depar/ntent,  Zungeru 

Nor,Aern  Mgclii. 
TiiiiNCjiABE.  IIenhy  58  Pitt  Street,  Sydney,  Hew  South  Wales. 
tlEFDSCH,  Jdhn  B.,  M.R.C.3.E,  L.R.C.P.,  Paeifc  Coble  Board.  Fanning 

Tbicks,  FttBDEBicK  c"„  Tofterno,  Maloern   Road,  Jrmadate,  Melboumt, 

Victoria. 
TBiHiHaBAM,  NOBMAS  S.  P.,  A.M-Ingt.C.E.,  Atlantic,  Quebec  ^  Weeiern 

Baitviay,  Paapebiae,  Quebec,  Canada. 
-fTHipp,  C.  HowABD,  Solicitor,  Tinam,  Canlerhury,  Seu>  Zealand. 
Tbdttkb,  Noel,  Poslmaettr-Ceaerid,  Si'ngaptrre. 
Tkudb,  F  B.,  Halgoortix,  Western  Australia. 
TucHTEN,  JosbG.,  P.O.  Box  26,  Cape  Tov,rt  Cape  Colony, 
Tdckre,  6.  A„  Maskroo'S  \'alky,  IHnburg,  Orunge  River  Colony. 
TucEEH,  Lieut, -Colonel  J.  J    M..P    St.  Jnhii,  il'ew  Brunstaick. 
TncKBB,  W.  .T.Sanobb,  J,P.,  P.O.  Box  \22.  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
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1883  fTuoKBB,  William  Kidgeb,  C.M.G.,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Bat  ^,  Johannesburg ^ 

Transvaal, 

1905  TiTDOB,  Hon.  Daniel  T.,  M.E.C.fAftorfiei/'Gtneralf  8t.  Georff^Sf  Grenada. 

]  900  TuGMAN,  Hebbebt  St.  John,  New  Clvb^  Johanne^rg,  Transvaal, 

1896  Tuqwell,  Rt.  Eev.  Bishop  Hebbebt,  D.D.,  Lagos^  Southern  Nigeria^ 
1883  TuPFEB,  Hon.  Sib  Chablbs,  Babt.,  G.C.M.G-.,  C.B.,  OttafDa,  Canada. 
1895  fTuBLAND,  A.  DE  Sales. 

1898  fTuBNBULL,  Alexandeb  H.,  Elihank,  Wellington,  New  Zealand  (Corre» 

spending  Secretary). 
1905     TuBNBULL,  AuBBEY  M.  Dalway,  The  Treasury,  Zomba,  British  Central 
Africa, 

1899  Turnbull,  Robert  McGbeoob,  Linburn  Station,  Otago,  New  Zealand. 

1898  Ttjbnbull,  Robebt  T.,  Wellington,  New  Zealand, 

1899  Tubnbull,  Thomas,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Wellington^  New  Zealand. 

1905  TiTBNER,  Alfbed  G.,  Accra,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1906  fTuBNEB,  Frank,  P.O.  Box  539,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 

1902  j-TuBNEB,  Hon.  Geobqe,  M.L.O.,  Braycott,  Mooi  River,  Natal, 

1882  fTuBNBB,    Henby     Gyles,   Bundalohn,    Tennyson    Street,    St,    Kilda, 

Melbourne,  Victoria. 

1882  fTuBTON,  C.  D. 

1904  Tyabs,  Geobge  P.,  P.O.  Box  404,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

1 902  Tyndall,  Abthub,  Adelaide  Club,  South  Australia. 

1906  •  Tyssen,  Feancis  D.,  Police  Department,  Nairobi,  British  East  Africa. 

1881   !  fTYSON,  Captain  Thomas  G.,  Kimberley  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 

I 

1897  '  Udal,  His  Honoub  Chief  Justice  John  S.,  St,  John*s,  Antigua, 

1 902     Undebdown,  Thomas  E. 

1889  I  Undkbwood,  Ed wabd  William,  Tallandoom,  Koogong-Koot  Road,  Haw* 

'  thorn,  Melbourne,  Victoria, 

1904  j  Unwin,  Abthub  Habold,    Forests  Department,   Benin   City,   Southern 

]  Nigeria, 

1899  I  fUppLEBY,  John  G.,  L.R.C.P.,  L.R.C.S!,  Port  Elizabeth,  Cape  Colony, 
1902      UsHEB,  Hon.  Abchibald  R.,  M.L.C,  Belize,  British  Honduras, 


1 906  I  f  Vallancey,  Wm.  Bebtbam,  Junior  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape  Town,  Cape 

j  Colony. 

1906      Vamadeva,  Ramanathan,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 

1892  j  Van  Boeschoten,  Johannes  G.,  P.O.  Box  611,  Pretoria,  Transvaal. 
1889      Van  Bbeda,  Servaas,  Hauptville,  Constantia  Road,  Wynberg,  Cape  Colony, 
1900      Van  Cuylenburg,  Major  Hectob,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
1 906  I  Vandeleue,  John  F.  B.,  3  Dineen  Building,  Toronto,  Canada. 

1904  Vandeb  Byl,  Charles  lb  F.,  68  St.  George's  Street,  Cape  T'own,  Cape 
'  Colony. 

1896     tVANDEB  HovEN,  H.  G.,  P.O.  Box  22,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal, 

1887     ^  L"^  Ti^^^\^'i,'l:^oyLk^Y.^.,  Attorney -at- Law, Grdharnstown,  Cape  Colony, 

1903     Van  dee  Spuy,  Siebrandt  J.,  Scandia,  Rosebank,  Cape  Colony. 

1903  ,  Van  Eeden,  Walter  C,  Supervisor  of  Customs,  Accra,  Gold  Coe^t  Colony, 

1905  ;  Van  Hein,  Henry,  Winnehah,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 

1904  fVAN   HuLSTKYN,   SiE   WiLLiAM,    M  L.A.,   P.O.   Box  46,  Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
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7i»  NiKEEBK,  Jaas.  M,B.,  CM..  P.O.  Box  1050,  Johaaueaburff,  Transvaal. 

Vui  Behhh,  Hbnbt,  IrUtrlaktn,  Koiiluiarlh,  Cape  Colony. 

Tam-Sendbh,  E.  W.,  Ravinsaro/l,  WalksrmlU,  Adelaidt,  Soath  Aiutralia. 

Vam  Ulsen,  DiiiK,  Kimhetiey.  Cape  Cohny. 

Varty,  THOMis  Bovn,  RUI  Vlii,  Natal. 

tVusALLO,  £.  C,  M.A.,  LL,D.,  Advoeate,  IS  3lrada  Strfita,    I'alktta. 
Malta. 

ViniiH,   H.   D.,  c/o    riiricn   Go!J   Mining  Co,   Ltd.,   Harris,   Weatern 
Aattralia. 

fViioE,  CuABL&a  ErQKME,  RegislroT,  Supreme  Court,  Singapore. 
\  +Vbmn,  Hon.  H.  W.,  Sardanup  Park,  near  Buabvry,  WeittfT)  Awlialia. 

Vhnnino,  Alfbbd  R.  ;I.8.0.,  Federal  Satrelarf/jSrlatigor.  Ftderalcd  Mala;/ 
Stalei. 

Vbhpo,  Josrpu   C,  M,D„   F.R.C.S.,   iVortA    TBTract,   AdiUtidt,    S^th 
AuslTolJa. 

+VKiiflriiLn,  DinK,  J.P.,  Attomfij-at-Lav.;  Sivendalt,  Cape  Odong. 

tViOKBHs,  Albert,  Ciail  Serme  Cl«b,  Cape  Toum,  Cape  Colong. 
'  tV'"*"^!  JiMKs  Talbot,  Market  Square,  KimherUy,  Cape  Coloiiy. 
'     t^iMOKKT,  Major  Whlum  Siadb,  TovnanUe,  QueetuSatid. 

VmTCBNT,  Alwtm  J.,  Moastl  Bay,  Caps  Colony. 
'  I  VuniB,  Jauhs  U.,  426  Cali/ei-nia  Street,  San  Francisco,  U.S.A. 
>  I  TisET,  Hon.  A.  Peucitai,,  CoUeeior  of  Ctafomi,  E^ceUnoH,  Sierra  Leone. 
I  I  YiBCHEU,  Uahs,  AiaUtant  Betidtnt,  Muri  PTOviKot,  Sorth.rn  Sigeria. 
■  !  VoB  Stubmbb,  Sfknobb  W.,  P.O.  Bo.c  1019.  Sydmey,  Hew  South  Waltr. 
i  \   Vbeedk,  I)irk  E.,  Port  Etiiahetk,  Cape  Coiuny. 

I  I  WACKuiLt,  HEEtiKKT  J,,  P.O.  Boi  835,  ■Fokiimcshurg.  Travsoaal. 

I  ^  Waiidku.,  Hon.  William  P.,  M.L.t'.,  IB  Colter  Quag,  fiiiigaporc. 

!      WiUK,  FuBOBHid  0.,  K.O..  I'.O.  Bar  416,  Vaneoamr.  Briliek  Cdumbui. 

,      Wadman,  Rboikald  F.  C„  Exdse  Dtpartment,  Baamn,  Bnrina. 

I      Wait,  John  Stubbs,  M.R.C.8.E.,  Oamara,  A'ew  Zealand. 

i     fWAlTF,  Pktbr,  Urrbrae,  Adelaide,  iiouti  jHttraiia. 

I     fW'iBBifOHD.  Gbobom  0.,  JViein-fi  Ifusb,Barkly  ITwt,  Capr  Celong. 

I      Waluhom,  Dkbwbht,  M.B,,  CM.,  Seniiir  Medical  OJ^aer,  Aecra,  Gold 

Coast  Colony, 
i     Walk,  Wm.  C,  GoDemmeal  Railmay,  Sekandi,  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
i  ',  t^^i^BR,  A-  Blofield,  P.O.  Box  341.  Jo&aiiushitrg,  7'raiut>aal. 
!  I  ■fWiutKH,  Alah  C.,  Huoaden,  Mac^uarie  Street,  Holntfl.  Thmama. 
i  I  fWALBBB.  Abthcb,  Land»  Department,  Piettrlhurg,  Transnanl. 
i  I  tWiLHKR,   Chcil,  Bnrrisrer-at-Law,   Lindfield,  Eolebmok  Place,  Hobarl. 

Tasmania.  " 

(  [  fWALKEH,  Hou.  GiLKs  F.,  J.P.,  Colomho,  Ceylon. 
J  .  tWALKBB,  Sknatob  Hon.  James  T..  100  PUt  Street,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wala. 
1      t'^"-""".  JosKFH,  Hainilton  House,  Port  Eliiabeth.  Cape  Colony. 
I      fWALKSB,  R.  Leslib,  Bohart,  Taamania, 
i     jWiLBEH,LiEDr.-CoLONELR.S.FB(nn),C,SI.G.,AVjn'&mJite»,JWerB^ni 

I  Malay  Slatee. 

J  j  Walker,  W».  Hewkb,  G.P.O.  Windaarlov,  Cap.,  Colony. 
1  I  WAit,  T.  A.,  Frcetowt),  Sierra  Lane, 
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WaiMsM,  Edvasd  CtaKMT,  Bamweat.  Portugal. 

Walucs,  LiTHmncB  A.,  A.BLInst.O.E.,  FoH  Jamrron,   Jftwrt-ffwier* 

iV/ALLA.cE,'Vfii.i,TAti,0M-0r..O«piit!/ H^h  amtmi$iioatr,Ziiiig0ni,KorlAir» 

Higtria.    Comtponding  Secretary). 
Walidj,  Chablbb  E..  Oil  Spring;  Ontario,  Canaia. 
WiLLBK,  Edwin  K,,  Grosny,  Terei  Protinee.  Bttt$ia. 
WuLBK.  JoHM  HehhT,  McI,ea«6bo'o.  lilmok,  U.8J. 
fWiiws  -VrtTHUB  "H    Githonie,  Hev:  Ztidani. 
tWAUJB,   The  Kt    Rev.  FaBinaic,  D.D..  Lori  Bithof  ^  WiUingbm, 

Bithopecourt.  WelUtigton,  Nta  Zealand. 
WiLLia,   Hknkt   B..   JMittant  Dtputji   ComatiitUmir,   Zomba,   BritUk 

CenlTol  Africa. 
V!lALFOtJi,K'R.,AiitawiceandTnuiCo.,Ltd.,Portmuabeth,CapeCohii!/. 
fW ii.su,  Ar.KEiiT,  P.O.  Box  39.  Capt  Totm,  Cape  Colony. 
WiiaB,  CoiniiHiiBK  J.  T„  R.S.P.,  Layis.  Southern  Nigeria. 
WlUH,  Fbakk,  B.A.,  Carnarvon,  Cape  Cotmy. 
Walton,  QEOfMiE  -L.    M.I.N.A..  M.LM.E.,  Marine  Departmenl,  Lagot, 

Southirn  Xigcria. 
■fWAKLiBs,  Thomas  D.,  JtaUarat,  Victoria. 
WiBD    LiEHT.-CoLONEL  How.  Chaeles  J.,  C.M.C}.,  M.P.C.,   Kingtlon, 

Jamaica. 
Wabd,  Willum  OoBTis,  Victoria,  Briiiih  Columbia. 
WiiinEN,  -WiLUAU,  364  Callc  Cangallo,  JJueaos  Airei,  Argentine  JKepui-lu. 
Wahdbop,  John  Glbm.  Colmn'n:  Gcylo!'. 
fWAHDBOP,  John  Nimmo,  F.B.Q.S.,  Mtara.  Darby  f   Co.,  Sandakan, 

British  Korth  Borneo. 
Waeb,  Jbbbi  Gbobob,  care  of  Boat  of  AiatralaMta,  Xfdboume,  Victoria. 
tWABR,JoHK,  Tatyoo'a,  YaUa-y-Poora,  Victoria. 
fWiBE,  JoBKPH,  Minjak,  Carramuf,  Victoria. 
■fWABE,  J  C,  J'aKo-y- Psora,  Victoria. 

Wai^b  Wii.i.iiM  Jjh.iiV.S,  Brougham  Place,  North  Adelaide,  South  AUitrall 
WaulIker,    LiBirT.-CoLC.NKL    Dahodbb    P.,    79th    Cumalie    In/antrj,, 

WiHUJNOTuN,  AbTBUK. 

WA«NB«,OuvHaW. 

Warhkjj   Umi  a.,  Cvslonia  Department,  Giorgetovm,  BrilieA  Gvtayia. 
fWiTBBHODSK,  Abthdr,  10  Covira  Chantber$,  GrenfeU  Street,  Adelaide, 
S'nilk  Avftralia. 
'  ^■\VsTKriii(ro5K,  Frank  S.,  Mangawhare,  Napier,  New  Zealand, 
Watkevs,  P.van  E.,  Bloeai/aateif,  Orange  Biiier  Cdom/. 
Watkevs,  W-  D-  E.,  Blaem/ontein,  Orange  Mivcr  CoUiny. 

■  WATKiNa,'ABHOLD  H    M.D.  F,R.C.S.   KimberUf,,  Cape  aiony. 

■  WiTKiBB,  FuiKK,  Knirohi,  Br  iieh  East  Africa. 
,  Watson,  Edwin  A,,  fahaiig.  Federated  Motay  Statee. 
j  tWiTaoN,  H.  FtUGBF,  J?anJ  Cluh,  Johannesburg.  Traii/vaal. 
'  tWATSOH,  T.  TSNMAUT,  GoBt.   Suroeyor,  Civil  Service  Ctvh,  Capa   Tov%, 

Cape  Colony. 
(Watt,  Edwaud  J.,  Hastlogi,  Havikei  Bay,  New  Zealand. 
'.  Watt  (Iboeqe,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Union  Club,  Sydney,  Ntie  Soulh  Wa)t». 
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WiTT,  Wiiiiau  HoiDBM,  7  Bent  Street,  Sydney,  New  Soalh  Wales. 

■[•Watts,  Johm  WamBonHB,  ley,  Barherion,  Transvaal. 

fWAY,  THE  Rt,  Hon.  Sm   Sauuhl   J.,  BiBT.,    Chief  Justice,  Adelaide, 

Sosih  Attstralia. 
tWiiLiND,  AuTHun  E,,  P.O.  Box  i16\,Johanne!huTg.  Transvaal. 
WiTLiNB,  CHABLEa  Wk.  H.,  J.P.,  Lnvedale,  BelnumI,  Cape  Colony. 
WEATaEHBE,  SiE  ROBBBT  L,,  UoUjax,  Nuua  Scotia, 
tWEATHEECLT,  Hknbt  C,  Istoo,  Lake  Ngami,  i>mJ  Palapye  Road,  Beefauia<l' 

land  Prolecliirale. 
JWeatkb,  HKNttT  E.,  C.E.,  Caixa  54,  Manaag.  Amaionaa,  Brazil. 
Wkbh,  Clkment  D.,  flmid  Club,  JoAanneibwg,  Tranavaai. 
IV EBB,  LeoNiBD  F.,  6  Derby  Street,  ChriilchuTch,  New  Zealnnd. 
Webb,  Pkbcv  E.,  6  Derly  Street,  ChriitehurcA,  Nea  Zealand. 
tWEBB,  RicKAaD  CAPi«n,  J.P.,  Solo,  Hilleion,  Sew  South  Walei. 
Webbkb.  Lionel  H.,  P.O.  Box  164,  Germiston,  Trancvaal, 
Wkhbeb,  Reoinald  B.,  Johannesburg,  Transvaal. 
Webbeb.  Walter  S.,  BarHster-at-Laui,  P.O.  Box  1089,  Johanneelmrg. 

Transvaal. 
WsiuiTBB,  ALEXANDEii  B.,  Brisbane,  Queensland. 
Websteb,  G.  W.,  Assistant  Besident,  Keff,  Nasaarawa  Province,  Northern 

Nigeria. 
■[Websteb,  H.  L.,  JoAanneabnrij,  Transnaal. 

IWeedoit,  Wabubk,  Selbg  Iloitse,  Wiekham  Terrace,  BHstane,  Qtietnaland, 
Weqb,  Pbtbh  Q.,  J.P.,  J  Hqfmeyr  Ghamben,  Cape  Toicn,  Cape  Cdony. 
Weiohtos,  Lieut. -Cdlonki,  John,  340  Prince  At/red  Street,  Mariiibm-g, 

Natal. 
Weil,  Benjauin  Bebtib,  Mafeking,  Cape  Colony. 
Weil,  JoLitis,  Mafeking,  Cape  Colony. 
Wbil,  Majob  Mteb,  Ma/eking,  Cape  Colony, 
Wkil,  Muob  Saubel,  Hfi^eiing,  Cape  Colony, 

Weib,  Cecil  Hamilton,  303  Lewie  BuUiHnge,  PUttbwgh,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 
Weissehbobn,  Chables  a.  p.,  Premier  Eelaie,  Uintali,  Bhodtsta, 
Wbldon,  Hubace,  P,0.  Bo.v  33!,  Johannesburg,  Transraal. 
fWELKAH,  Cbables  W,,  AlbcniBum  Club,  P.O.  Boi  6499,  Joliaonetbur;/, 

Tranavaai. 
+Weils,  Ebsem  T.,  P.O.  Boi  10,  Queenstotm,  Cape  Colony. 
tWBLia,  RicBABO  Noel,  Eannaa's  Fimd  Gold  Ri^fa,  Kaigaorlie,  Western 

Australia. 
Whniit,  Hun,  Ma.  Justice  Hbnby  L.,  Colombo,  Ceylon. 
WEMTWUHTa,  I'lTiwiLLLAU,  Unton  Club,  ^dney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wenyon,  WiLLUJC  F.,  Hong  Kong. 

WsirraEL,  Cbables  A.,  Rand  Clvh,  JohanKe^mrg,  Transvaal. 
fWBSTOAETH,  Geobok  C,  2  O'Connell  Street,  Sydney,  Sea  Boulh  Waliu, 
Wheblbb,  William,  C.iU.G.,  Treasttrer,  Zomba,  Briliih  Central  jf/rica. 
WHEBLwaioar,  Cbables  A.,  C.M.G.,  Fietersburg,  Tranavaai. 
WmiH,  AsDBBW,  W.S„  Chief  Eegistrar  and  SheHf,  Accrc,  Gold  Coast 

tWaiTS,  Colonel  F.  B,  P.,  Waaerley,  Constant  Spring,  Joniat<a. 
White,  William,  J.P.,  F.G.S.,  Mount  Alma,  Charters  Toami,  Quuntlani, 
Wbite,  W.  EufKoes,  Napia,  Smi  Poland, 
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T.  H. 
Whitelaw  JiBKS,  P.O.  Box  106,  MaTilxhtrg,  Satal. 
Whitblet,  Phbc;ivai.,  P.O.  Box  1268,  Johanaeabarg,  Ttan^vaal. 
Whitbuin,   RKiitNALu   J.  N„   M.B,,   Ch.M.,  a.  Aadrcvfi  College,   Tht 

Vnirfrsitfi.  Sydney,  yea  Boullt  Wales. 
WHiTEStnE,  Hembi  S.,  Ipeh,  PeraA,  Ftderetid  Malay  Stnia. 
WHiTBWiY,  Ht.  Hon.  Sm  William  T,,K.C.M.G.,i  Si.  John't,ymftnmdlani. 
Whitmorh,  Sidskt,  W.,  Pahlic  Wbrki  Department,  Pretoria,  TVantimal. 
WaiTTAKBH,  William  Leopold,  U  Timher  Street,  Marittburg,  Natal. 
fWHTTB,  W,  Lesuk,  P.O.  Bar  320,  Adelaide,  Senth  Atuaralia'. 
■fWiCKHAM,    H,   A.,  J, P.,    Qmjikt    Group,   viS   Samarai,    Papjtn,    ci.I 

I  tWiEKAND,  C.  F.,  P.O.  Box  1352,  JoJannt^urg,  TTanmaal. 

I  WiBNAJiu,  FnEOEHiCK  C.  M.,  BdUvoe,  Be^ard,  Cape  CoUmy. 

;  WixHBH,  Lcliino,  Loteer  St.  Georgia  Street,  Cape  Town,  Cape  Colony. 

WiBNHOLT,  Feed  E.,  Bhoiles  Inyanga  Farins,  Umtali,  Rhodema. 
.  WiLEMAN,  Hksht  St.  John,  Gicelo,  Bhndeeia. 

I  WlLHiNS,  RonBUT  H.,  British  Justraliin  Tohacoe  Co.,  &  BecJatl  Street. 
I  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Wilkinson,  Ckablb9  D.,  Hong  Kong. 

WiLKiMSOH,  E.  F.  W.,  Public  Works  Dept.,  Accra,  Gold  Coaat  Colony, 
I  fWiLEs,  SuoiEL  JsBBOUi,  C.E.,  Eond  CM,  JoMnneabttrg,  TVanivaal. 
WiLLcocKS,  EnwABD  I.  E,,  25  New  North  Road,  Bovrda,  Georgetown, 

Britieh  Guiana. 
Williams,  AncHiBAj-ti  J»v,  Zomba,  British  Central  Africa. 
Williams,  Hon.C.  k.  BapAbA,  M.L.C,  Barrister'at-Law,Lagot,  SoatJtem 

Nigeria. 
WnxiAKB,  Hun.  Chables  Eiby,  C.M.G.,   Treaawer,  Acera,   Gold  Coast 

Colony. 
Williams,  E.   Tbdbt,  c/d  Messrs,  Huddart,  Parker  f  Co.,  525  CoUini 

Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
fWiLLiAMS,  E.  Vaubhan,  JJ.,  Gong  Gong,  Darkly  WeU,  Cape  Colony. 
\  f  Williams,  Ehnbst,  A.M.InatC.E.,  Band  Club,  Johannesburg,  TVanioan/. 
[  fWiLLiAiis,  Fbkd,  W.,  Napia-,  NeU!  Zealand. 

j  jWiLLiiMB,  Hehhy  Watson,  Essex  Street,  Fremantle,  Wesltm  Australia. 
!  Williams,  G.  A., P.O.  Box  SB,  ffarrimiith.  Orange  Siver  Colony, 
WiLLUMS,   Jambs    Alexandeh,    1.3.0,,    District    Conlmisiioner,   Pram 
Pram,  Gold  Coast  Colony. 
I   tWiLLiiMS,  Jambs  Augustus,  Bonlhe,  Sherbro,  fTeii  4f'''<''i' 
yfii.i.iAMs,JittraE.,Eigh  Level  Road,' Sea  Point,  CapeTown,  Cape  Colony. 
WiLLiAKB,  James  Nblson,  Hastings,  Napier,  Sevi  Zealand. 
I  WiLLiAKs,  Hon.  Mb.  Justice  Joshua  S.,  DKnediu,  Nea  Zealand. 
I  Williams,  Lckb,  F.G.8.,  Clareniont,  Moonah,  Hobart,  Taemania. 
]  Williams,  Kobbht,  C.E.,  Johauneilmrg,  Transvaal. 
I  fWiLLiAMs,  Tbdhas  J>.,  S  UnioM  Buildings,  Johannesburg,  Jiunsvaal. 
Williams,  Wsi.  NiNCB,  North  Sheba  Gold  ^  Exploration  Co.,  Barhertm. 
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I  fWiLUAMs,  Zackabiah  A.,  Apoagbon  Street,  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria. 

WniiH,   Cbaelbb    Satill,   M.B.,  CM.,   J.P.,   St.   Maura,   Annandale, 
'  Sydnq/,  New  South  Wales. 
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WiLXUOi,  Fbedbbice  C  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  Tht  Hiil,  Maabray,  Cape  Colony. 
Wills,  Gbobob  F.,  P.O.  Box  551,  JoltannaAarg,  Tnuueaal. 
WiLBAM,  Hbhbbbt,  P.O.  Box  lO'l,  Cxpe  Town,  Cape  Colony. 
WitMOT,  Hon.  AtKXANDEn,  M.L.C.,  Cape  Tovm,  Cape  Colusy. 
WiLSOM,  AiDEN  D.,  P  O.  Box  33S8,  Johaanesburg,  Tratutaal, 
tWitsuM,  Albbet  J     TU""  Acetiue  d  Una,  Tans, 
WlLa(>M,  Bbnjihin,  TU  Club,  Bulawayo,  Ehoieeia. 
tWiLsoN,  CHiHLES HBaBHBT,  J.P., Port  DaTwin,  Horthem  Territory,  South 

Auslratiii, 
Wn-wN,  Okobge,  C.B.,   Dtputff-Commuaoner,   SlatMt,   Uganda  {Cor- 

rea ponding  Secretarg). 

tWiLSOS    GEOBQBl'EiNOLEt    C.K 

WiiaoN,  Uekbv  P    C.M.G.,  Bloesijonteiv,  Orange  Sivtr  Colony. 

Wilson,  Jaxes  G,,  Bulls,  Rangiliki,  Kea  Zealand, 

+  Wilson,  James  W    Sandaian,  British  Morlk  Borneo. 

WiiBOH,  CiPTAiN  John  Biitv  Sijour,  Bosehill  Mauritiui. 

tWiLSjy,  JbB»  B.,  Lindieg,  Orange  Bivcr  Colony. 

Wilson,  Wm.  Stbebt,  F.K.I.B.A.,  P.O.  Box  103,  Durban,  IfaHtl. 

fWiLsoK,  W.  T..  City  Clah,  Cap*  Tovm,  Cape  Coloag. 

tWiNCJTTOMBE, P  V..,M.lj.li..,  Mfssrs.Winchcomhe. Carton ^  Co.,*^  Bridge 

Strut,  Sydney.  Sim  Souli  Waifi. 
tWiBDsoR,  PETKHi"    Wiadsorton,  Griqualand  We»i,  Cape  Colony. 
WiHOATE,  Q  R,    Cusfoma  Departiiiail.  Lokoja.  A'ortkern  Nigeria. 
WiNKFiKLD,  Hon.  Mb.  Jdstich  John,  Calabar,  Soalhtrn  Atjeria  {Coire- 

aponditig  Secretary  . 
WlaQMiH,  ~Bxv  CiNos  A.  Thbodobb,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,   Vice-Provost  of  St. 

Mary't  Collegiate  Church,  Part  Elizaheih,  Cape  Colony. 
WiEsiNQ,  H.  Fhank,  P  0.  Box  12,  M<ff eking.  Cape  Colony. 
WiBsaso,  Wii-TKB  M.,  P.O.  Box  12,  Mafeking,  Cape  Coloty. 
WtHK,  llos  BaitMUABD  E.,  X.C.,  ^diay,  Hew  South  IVaUt. 
fWiSB,  Pkhci  1'  Kaala  Lumpar  Federated  Malay  Staiei. 
iWiTHEfoRD,  J  H..  jiiiciland,  New  Zealand. 
WcTTK-Nuoii,  Eo.v.  Sm  EDW4B1J  H.,  K.C.M.G.,  M.L.C.,  Perth,   Western 

Australia. 
Wrrrs,  BaooMtLuw,  P.O.  Box  4361,  Johan^tbwg,  Trammal. 
fWoLFF,  Ubniiv  a.,  M.D.,  SOI  West  ISB.'A  Street,  Ntw  Tori. 
Wolff,  Leo  Mitfobd,  P.O.  Box  985,  Julianneaburg.  Tranamal. 
WoLFHAQEN,   JoHK  E.,    M.B.,   CM.,    102   Mocgoarie    Street,   Hobart, 

Tainmaia. 
WoLListoH  Lt.-Cul,  Chiblton  F.  B.,  The  Club,  Kimberley,  Cape  Colony. 
Wood,  Ciuhlks.  33  Kisff  Street,  Melbourne,  VicloHa. 
Wood,  J  DaNmarouH,  il.H.A    Barrinier-at-Lam,  Bothwell,  TatmoMa. 
f  Wood,  Pkihh,  Bur iieide,  Adelaide,  Suutk  Aastralia. 
WooiiiHD,  HiiNBi,  Zmnba,  British  Central  4/rica. 
tWoooBuiis,  Macohbcou,  P.O.  Box  1303,  Johann'sbarg,  Transvaal. 
WoODBDBH,  WiLuiu,  WiaJfrmere  Eoad,  Durban,  Natal.  * 

WOODHODSE,  ALFBBD,  M.  E. 

■f  WooDHoosB,  Edmokii  Bikohah,  Mount  Giiead,  CampheUloum,  New  South 

WtUet. 
tWooDS,  Chahles,  P.O.  Box  1483,  Johannesburg,  Trunimal. 
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Year  of 
Election. 

1885 

1898 

1900 

1898 


1907 
1905 
1900 

1903 
1887 
1901 

1893 
1898 

1906 
1893 
1890 
1896 
1885 
1883 

1887 
1907 
1891 

1896 
1888 
1894 

1883 
1882 

1904 
1906 
1902 
1883 


Royal  Colonial  Institute. 

f  Woods,  Hon.  Sidnbt  Gowbb,  M.L.C ,  Belize^  British  Honduras, 
WooLF,  David  Lewis,  P.O.Box  431,  Durban^  Natal, 
WooLLBT,  Adam  SEDOwicXy  P.O,  Box  2891,  Johannesburg y  Transvaal. 
Wools-Sampsow,  Colonel  Sie  Aubrey,  K.C.B.,  M.L.A.,  P.O.  Box  4601, 

Johannesburg ^  Transvaal. 
WoBXMAN,  Arthur  M.,  Duff  Development  Co.^  Kelantan,  vid  Singapore, 
WoRTHiNGTON,  REGINALD  YoRKE,  380  Loop  Stnet,  MaHteburg,  Natal. 
Wraoor,  Clement  L.,  F.R.G.S.,  F.B.Met.Soc.,  cfo  H.  A.  Brandt,  Esq., 

352  Collins  ftreet,  Melbourne ^  Victoria. 
Wbigbt,  Asthub,  6h>mmment  I^rimter,  CaU^r,  Souihem  Nigeria. 
Wright,  Arthur  James,  56  Matboura  Boad,  Toorakf  Afeiboume,  Victoria, 
Wright,  Hon.  Claudius  E.,  M.L.C.  Barrister-at-Law,  Freetown,  Sierra 

Leone. 
fWRiGHT,  G.  H.  Cory,  88  Hardturm  Strasse^  Zurich^  Suisse, 
f  Wright,  Hon.  jAiras  W.,  M.L.C,  4  Moirs  Chambers,  Perth,  Western 

Australia. 
f  Wright,  John  Wm.,  Avomnore,  Bondebosch,  Cape  Colony. 
Wyatt,  Chas.  Guy  A.,  Georgetown,  British  Guiana, 
Wykham,  Alfred  L.,  M.D.,  21  St.  Mary  Street,  St,  John*s,  Antigua. 
Wylie,  Samuel,  15  Grosvenor  Street,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 
Wyllie,  Brtce  J.f  Kalupahani,  Haldumulla,  Ceylon, 
Wynne,  Hon.  Agar,  M.P.,  Melbourne  Club,  Victoria, 

fYoNGB,  Cecil  A.  S.,  M.L.A.,  Furth,  Dargle,  Maritzburg,  Natal, 

fYoRK,  Abchibald,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada. 

Young,  Alfred  J.  K.,  B.A.,  Attorney-General,  Blantyre,  British  Central 

Africa. 
fYouNG,  Captain  Hon.  Arthur  H.,  C.M.G.,  Colonial  Secretary,  Singapore. 
f  Young,  Charles  G.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 
f  Young,  H.  C.  Arthur,  cJo  Commercial  Banking  Co.,  Sydney,  New  South 

Wales. 
f  Young,  Horace  E.  B.,  Fairymead,  Bundaberg,  Queensland. 
fYouNG,  Hon.    James  H.,  M.E.C,  Nassau,    Bahamas   {Corresponding 

Secretary). 
fYouNG,  J.  Ronald  C,  M.H.A.,  Nassau,  Bahamas. 
Young,  Pelham  Vernon,  District  Commiuioner,  Southern  Nigeria, 
Young,  Robert,  England  House,  Penang,  Straits  Settlements. 
Yqung,  His  Honour  William  Douglas,  Government  House,  Dominica, 


1887     t^BAL,  Hon.  Sir  William  Austin,  K.C.M.G.,  Clovelly,  Lansell  Street, 

Toorak,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
1897     ZiBTSMAN,  Louis  F.,  M.L.A.,  Attomey-at-Law,  Civil  Service  Club,  Cape 

Tcwn,  Cape  Colony. 
1881   [  ZocHONis,  George  B.,  Freetown,  Sierra  Leone, 
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LTST  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS,  &c.,  TO  WHICH  THE 
PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  ROYAL  COLONIAL  INSTI- 
TUTE ARE  PRESENTED. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  Advocates*  Library,  Edinburgh. 

„  African  Society,  London. 

Anthropological  Institute,  London. 

Army  and  Navy  Club,  London. 

Athenaeum  Club,  London. 

Australasian  Club,  Edinburgh. 

Bingham  Public  Library,  Cirencester. 

„  Bishopsgate  Institute,  London. 

,,  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

„  British  and  African  Steamship  Co. 

,,  British  Empire  League. 

„  British  Museum,  London. 

„  Brown's  Free  Library,  Liverpool. 

„  Cambridge  University  Library. 

„  Carlton  Club,  London. 

„  Ceylon  Association. 

„  City  Liberal  Club,  London. 

„  Colonial  Office,  London. 

„  Conservative  Club,  London. 

„  Constitutional  Club,  London. 

„  Crystal  Palace  Library. 

„  East  India  Association,  London. 

„  East  India  United  Service  Club,  London. 

„  Emigrant's  Information  Office,  London. 

,,  Geographical  Association. 

„  Guildhall  Library,  London. 

„  House  of  Commons,  London. 

„  House  of  Lords,  London. 

„  Imperial  Institute,  London. 

„  India  Office  Library,  London. 

„  Institute  of  Bankers,  London. 

„  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers. 

,,  Intelligence  Department,  War  Office. 

„  Japan  Society,  London. 

„  Junior  Carlton  Club,  London. 

„  Junior  United  Service  Club,  London. 

„  Kew  Guild,Kew  Gardens. 

„  League  of  the  Empire,  London. 

„  Liverpool  Geographical  Society. 

„  Liverpool  Institute  of  Commercial  Research  in  the 

„  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.  [Tropics. 

„  London  Institution. 
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The  London  Library. 
„    London  School  of  Tropical  Medicine. 
„     Manchester  Geographical  Society. 
,.     Minet  Public  Library,  Camberwell. 
„    Mitchell  Library,  Glasgow. 
„    National  Club,  London. 
„    National  Liberal  Club,  London. 
„    Natural  History  Museum,  London. 
„    Naval  and  Military  Club,  London. 
„    Navy  League,  London. 

New  University  Club,  London. 
Oriental  Club,  London. 

Orient-Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  Club,  London. 
„    Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Co.,  London. 
,.    People's  Palace  Library,  London. 
„    Public  Library,  Barrow-in-Furness. 
,  „  Birmingham. 

„  „  Bradford. 

„  „  Bristol. 

„  „  Cardiff. 

„  „  Chelpea. 

Clerkenwel). 

Croydon. 

Darlington. 

Derby. 
„  „  Dumbarton. 

„  „  Dundee. 

„  „  Fulham. 

,,  „  Great  Yarmouth. 

Hull. 
„  ,,  Ipswich. 

„  „  Kensington. 

„  „  Kilbum. 

.,  ,,  Leeds. 

„  „  Lewisham. 

,,  .,  Lowestoft. 

„  „  Manchester. 

„  ,,  Newington. 

Norwich. 

Nottingham, 

Oldham. 

Plumstead. 

Plymouth. 

Putney. 
„  „  St.  George,  Hanover  Square. 

„  „  St.  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 

„  „  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields.  [minster. 

„  „  St.  Pancras. 

„  „  Sheffield. 

,,  „  Stamford. 

„  „  Stoke  Newington 

„  „  Sunderland. 
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Swansea. 


Wigan. 
„    Reform  Club,  London. 
,,    Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  London. 
„    Boyal  Engineer  Institute,  Chatham. 
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The  Koyal  Gardens,  Kew. 
„    Royal  Geographical  Society,  London. 
„    Boyal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  London. 
„    Royal  Scottish  Geographical  Society,  Edinburgh. 
„    Royal  Society  of  Literature,  London. 

Royal  Statistical  Society,  London. 

Royal  United  Service  Institution,  London. 

St.  Stephen's  Club,  London. 

Science  and  Education  Library,  South  Kensington. 

Society  of  Arts,  London. 

Stirling  and  Glasgow  Public  Library. 

Tate-  Central  Library,  Brixton. 

Tate  Public  Library,  Streatham. 

Thatched  House  Club,  London. 
„    Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Tyneside  Geographical  Society. 

Union  Castle  Steamship  Co.,  London. 

Union  Club,  London. 
„    United  Service  Club,  London. 

United  University  Club,  London. 

University  College,  London. 

Victoria  Institute,  London. 

West  India  Committee,  London. 

Windham  Club,  London. 
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COLONIEP. 
British  North  Amebio. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Ottawa. 
,,    Legislative  Assembly  of  British  Columbia. 
„  „  „  Manitoba. 

„  „  „  New  Brunswick. 

„  „  „  Newfoundland. 

„  „  „  Nova  Scotia. 

.,  „  „  Ontario. 

„  „  „  Prince  Edward  Island. 

„  n  n  Quebec. 

„    Bureau  of  Mines,  Quebec. 

Bureau  of  Statistics,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Canadian  Bankers'  Association,  Montreal. 

Canadian  Institute,  Toronto. 

Council  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  Montreal. 
„    Education  Department,  Toronto. 
„    Eraser  Institute,  Montreal. 
„    General  Mining  Association,  Quebec. 

Geographical  Society,  Quebec. 

Geological  Survey  of  Canada. 
„    Hamilton  Association. 

Historical  and  Scientific  Society  of  Manitoba,  Winnipeg. 

King's  College,  Windsor,  Nova  Scotia. 
„    Literary  and  Historical  Society  of  Quebec. 
„    Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  Ottawa. 
„    McGill  University,  Montreal. 
„    MacLeod  Historical  Society,  Alberta,  N.W  T. 
„    Natural  History  Society  of  New  Brunswick. 
„    New  Brunswick  Historical  Society. 
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The  Nova  Scotia  Historioal  Society. 
„    Nova  Scotian  Institute  of  Natural  Science. 
„    Ontario  Historical  Society,  Toronto. 
H    Public  Library,  Hamilton. 
„    Public  Library,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick. 
„    Public  Library,  Toronto. 

Public  Library,  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Public  Library,  Windsor. 

Queen's  University,  Kingston. 

University  Library,  Winnipeg. 

University  of  Toronto. 

Victoria  University,  Toronto. 
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AUSTRALASLA.N   COLONIES. 

New  South  Wales. 

The  Australasian  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 

„  Australian  Museum,  Sydney. 

„  Department  of  Fisheries. 

„  Department  of  Mines,  Geological  Survey. 

„  Engineering  Association  of  New  South  Wales. 

„  Free  Public  Library,  Bathurst. 
„  „  Newcastle. 

,>  If  Sydney. 

„  Houses  of  Parliament,  Sydney. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Albury. 

.,  Royal  Anthropological  Society  of  Australasia,  Sydney. 

„  Koyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia. 

„  Koyal  Society  of  New  South  Wales. 

„  School  of  Art,  Grafton. 
„  „  Maitland  West. 

„  „  WoUongong. 

„  Sydney  University. 

„  United  Service  Institution,  Sydney. 


f»  ff 
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QtTEENSLAKD. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Brisbane. 
„    Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Queensland 
„    Koyal  Society  of  Queensland.  [Branch). 

„    Public  Library,  Brisbane. 
„     School  of  Art,  Bowen,  Port  Denison. 
M  n  Brisbane. 

Ipswich. 

Maryborough. 

Bockhampton. 
„  ,,  Toowoomba. 

„     United  Service  Institution,  Brisbane. 

South  Australia. 

The  Adelaide  Club. 

Houses  of  Parliament,  Adelaide. 

Public  Library,  Adelaide. 

Boyal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (South  Austra- 

Royal  Society,  Adelaide.  [lian  Branch). 

Zoological  and  Acclimatisation  Society,  Adelaide. 
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Tasmania. 

The  Houses  of  Parlitunent,  Hobart. 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Launceston. 
Public  Library,  Hobart. 

„  Launceston. 

Boyal  Society  of  Tasmania. 
Statistical  Department,  Hobart. 

Victoria. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Melbourne. 

„  Athcnteum  and  Burke  Museum,  Beechworth. 

„  Bankers'  Institute  of  Australasia,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute  and  AthensBum,  Melbourne. 

„  Mechanics'  Institute,  Bendigo. 
M  M  Sale. 

„  „  Stawell. 

„  Melboarne  University. 

„  Public  Library,  Ballarat. 
„  „  Castlemaine. 

„  „  Geelong. 

M  M  Melbourne. 

„  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Australasia  (Victorian 

„  Boyal  Society  of  Victoria.  [Branch). 

„  United  Service  Institution,  Melbourne. 


Western  Austbalia. 

The  Geological  Survey  Office,  Perth. 
„    Houses  of  Parliament,  Perth. 
„    Registrar-General,  Perth. 
„     Public  Library  of  Western  Australia,  Perth. 

New  Zealand. 

he  Houses  of  Parliament,  Wellington. 

Athenaeum  and  Mechanics'  Institute,  Dunedin. 

Auckland  Institute. 

Canterbury  College,  Christchurch. 

New  Zealand  Institute,  Wellington. 

Polynesian  Society,  Wellington. 

Public  Library,  Auckland. 

„  Wellington. 

University  of  Otago,  Dunedin. 

Caps  Colony. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Capetown. 
„    Chamber  of  Commerce,  Capetown. 
„  „  „  Port  Elizabeth. 

„     Institute  of  Bankers  in  South  Africa. 
„     Public  Library,  Capetown. 
„  „  Grahamstown. 

M  >1 
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Kimberley,  Griqualand  West. 
Port  Elizabeth. 
South  African  Philosophical  Society,  Cape  Town. 


Rhodesia. 

Public  Library,  Bulawayo. 
Rhodesia  Scientific  Association. 
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Natal. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament,  Pietennaritzbiirg. 
„    Public  Library,  Durban. 

„  „        Pietermaritzburg. 

Orange  River  Colony. 
The  Government  Library,  Bloemfontein. 

Transvaal. 
Government  Library,  Pretoria. 

West  Africa. 
Lagos  Institute. 

West  Indies. 

The  Agricultural  Society  of  Trinidad. 

Agriculture  Office,  Antigua. 

Court  of  Policy,  British  Guiana. 

Free  Public  Library,  Antigua. 

Free  Library,  Barbados. 
„    Institute  of  Jamaica. 
„    Jamaica  Agricultural  Society,  Kingston. 
„    Legislative  Council,  Grenada. 

,,    Boyal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of  British 
,,    Victoria  Institute,  Trinidad.  [Guiana. 

Mauritius. 

The  Biblioth^que  Municipale,  Port  Louis. 
„    Public  Library,  Port  Louis. 

India. 

The  Agri-Horticultural  Society  of  Madras. 
„    Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 
„    Geological  Survey,  Calcutta. 


»> 


Ceylon. 

The  Planters'  Association  of  Ceylon,  Eandy. 
„    Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Ceylon  Branch). 

Straits  Settlements. 

The  Perak  Museum. 
„    Boyal  Asiatic  Society  (Straits  Branch). 

AUBTRU. 

The  Geographical  Society,  Vienna. 

Belgium. 

Biblioth^que  de  TEtat  Independant  du  Congo. 
International  Colonial  Institute. 
Soci6t6  d'Etudes  Coloniales. 

Egypt. 

National  Printing  Department,  Cairo. 
The  Public  Library,  Alexandria. 
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Fbance. 

Biblioth^que  de  I'Institut  National  de  France. 
Comit6  de  I'Afrique  Eran(;;aise,  Paris. 
Comit6  de  I'Oceanie  Fran9aise,  Paris. 
Office  Colonial,  Paris. 

Gebaiany. 

The  Imperial  German  Government. 
Deutsche  Eolonialgesellschaft. 
Eolonial-Wirtschaftliches  Komitee,  Berlin. 

Holland. 

Colonial  Museum,  Haarlem. 

Koninklijk  Instituut  voor  de  Taal-,  Land-  en  Volkenkonde 

van  Nederlandsch -Indie. 
State  Archives  Department,  The  Hague. 

Italy. 

Instituto  Coloniale  Italiano,  Borne. 

Societt^  Africana  d'  Italia. 

Society  d'explorazione  Commerciale  in  Africa. 

Japan. 
Formosan  Association,  Tokyo. 

Java. 
La  Soci^t^  des  Arts  et  des  Sciences,  Batavia. 

Sweden. 
Royal  University,  Uppsala. 

United  Stater. 

American  Colonisation  Society,  Washington. 

,,        Geographical  Society,  New  York. 

„        Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Washington. 
The  Commercial  Museum,  Philadelphia. 

Department  of  State,  Washington. 

Missouri  Botanical  Gardens,  St.  Louis. 

National  Geographic  Society,  Washington. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden. 

Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington. 
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